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WINTER  REMEMBERED 

Two  evils,  monstrous  either  one  apart, 
Possessed  me,  and  were  long  and  loath  at  going: 
A  cry  of  Absence,  Absence,  in  the  heart, 
And  in  the  wood  the  furious  winter  blowing. 

Think  not,  when  fire  was  bright  upon  my  bricks 
And  past  the  tight  boards  hardly  a  wind  could  enter, 
I  glowed  like  them,  the  simple  burning  sticks. 
Far  from  my  cause,  my  proper  heat,  my  centre. 

Better  to  walk  forth  in  the  murderous  air 
And  wash  my  wound  in  the  snows ;  that  would  be  healing. 
Because  my  heart  would  throb  less  painful  there. 
Being  caked  with  cold,  and  past  the  smart  of  feeling. 

Which  would  you  choose,  and  for  what  boot  in  gold, 
The  absence,  or  the  absence  and  the  cold? 

John  Crowe  Ransom. 
Vanderbilt  University. 
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ERASMUS:  A  HUMANIST  AMONG  REFORMERS 

When  Petrarch,  after  many  efforts,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  Constantinople  certain  manuscripts  of  Homer  and  Plato, 
he  held  them  reverently  in  his  hands  and  contemplated  them 
longingly;  then,  bending  his  head  over  them,  he  kissed  them 
and  sighed  over  them.  He  had  not  the  Greek  to  read  them; 
but  there  in  those  unfamiliar  characters  were  the  songs  of 
Homer,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  divine  Plato;  and  he  loved  them, 
although,  as  he  said,  they  were  dumb  to  him,  and  he  was  deaf 
to  them.  Those  kisses  of  homage  were  symbolic.  Petrarch 
acted  as  the  leader  and  representative  of  the  goodly  company  of 
which  he  was  the  first:  those  true  children  of  the  Renaissance 
whom  we  call  the  Humanists.  For  the  Humanists  loved  learning, 
as  the  Greeks  loved  beauty,  for  its  own  sake,  and  scorned  to  assume 
any  attitude  of  apology  for  their  devotion.  To  the  questions  that 
were  hurled  at  them — as  they  are  hurled  at  their  successors — 
as  to  the  utility  of  such  studies,  they  returned  only  a  disdainful 
silence,  for  the  utilitarian  could  not  possibly  understand  such  an 
answer  as  alone  the  Humanists  would  give. 

The  Revival  of  Learning,  which  was  the  most  conspicuous 
and  most  important  feature  of  the  Renaissance,  dawned  upon 
Europe  like  a  rising  sun,  and  men  who  had  been  walking  in 
intellectual  darkness  looked  about  them  and  saw  glories  and  beau- 
ties all  new  to  them,  although  they  were  dimly  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  Church  and  the  schools  were  overlaid  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  clergy,  the  lawyers  and  the 
doctors  spoke  a  rough  and  ready  Latin,  full  of  barbarous  words 
and  rude  syntax,  in  which  the  grace  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
tongue  were  lost.  The  great  authors  of  Rome  were  practically 
unread.  The  Greek  language  was  forgotten,  and  well-nigh  lost. 
The  European  tongues  were  obscured  with  dialectic  corruptions, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Italian,  were  as  yet  immature; 
and  this  dog-Latin  was  the  only  means  of  communication  among 
the  student  class.  The  great  philosophies  of  the  ancient  days 
had  given  way  to  the  fantastic  jargon  of  the  schoolmen,  with 
their  endless  disputations  over  crazy  trifles.     Still,  there  was  a 
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stirring  of  the  human  intellect  in  progress,  and  the  world  was 
waiting  for  the  torch  which  should  be  at  once  signal  and  guide. 
It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  that 
mighty  outbreak  which  we  call  the  Renaissance,  but  only  to 
touch  upon  one  side  of  the  life  of  one  of  its  truest  children. 

The  Revival  of  Learning  began  with  Petrarch.  On  one  mem- 
orable day  he  was  led  to  open  the  pages  of  a  manuscript  of  Cicero, 
and  he  read  with  wonder.  The  majestic  march  of  the  stately 
sentences,  the  gracious  dignity  of  the  style,  the  weighty  ora- 
tions, the  leisurely  essays,  the  graceful  letters,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  very  finest  culture  of  the  great  days  of  Rome,  all  en- 
chanted the  Italian  poet.  Surely  some  of  the  lost  glory  of  the 
ancient  time  could  be  brought  back  by  study  and  labor!  And 
to  bring  it  back  became  one  of  the  passions  of  Petrarch's  life. 
The  torch  was  lighted  now,  and  passed  swiftly  from  hand  to 
band.  Associations  of  students  sprang  up  in  Italy,  notably  in 
Rome,  Florence  and  Venice.  The  manuscripts  of  the  classics 
were  sought  out  with  ardor  and  studied  with  avidity.  Scholars 
went  to  work  with  passion  to  purge  out  the  barbarisms  which 
had  been  suffered  to  defile  their  common  tongue.  The  more 
thoroughgoing  among  them  cherished  an  ambition  to  use  no 
word  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  some  writer  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  Latin  literature.  Some  of  them,  like  Cardinal  Bembo, 
went  so  far  as  to  eschew  every  word  that  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Cicero.  The  Latin  of  European  scholars  began  to  lose  its  de- 
generate coarseness,  and  to  take  on  a  Roman  shape,  until  it  be- 
came,  in  some  hands,  a  language  with  which  Cicero  himself 
would  have  found  little  fault. 

Along  with  the  revival  of  Latin  came  in  the  study  of  Greek. 
That  golden  tongue  had  faded  out  of  men's  minds.  In  no  Euro- 
pean university  was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  course  in  Greek. 
When  students  in  the  classroom  came  across  a  Greek  word,  or 
a  line  of  Greek,  they  would  pass  it  over  with  the  formula;  "Grae- 
cum  est;  legi  non  potest".  But  now  there  was  a  rush  to  learn  it. 
Boccaccio,  the  disciple  of  Petrarch,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
European  scholar  to  acquire  what  might  be  called  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad.  Coluccio  Salutati,  the  Florentine  Chancellor  of 
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State,  who  was  such  a  good  Latinist  that  his  official  reports 
were  copied  and  studied  as  models,  brought  to  Europe  the  first 
competent  teacher  of  Greek,  Manuel  Chrysoloras ;  and  later  on  the 
learned  John  Argyropoulos  came  to  Italy,  and  became  the  teacher 
of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  Politian,  and  Johann  Reuchlin,  of  which 
last-named  scholar  more  anon.  To  the  Humanists  the  revela- 
tion of  Greek  literature  was  a  vision  of  glory  and  beauty.  Here 
broke  upon  them  the  rush  and  lilt  of  the  Iliad^  the  surge  and  thun- 
der of  the  Odyssey^  the  power  and  passion  of  iEschylus,  the  grace 
and  depth  of  Sophocles,  the  dramatic  maturity  and  perfection  of 
Euripides,  the  fiery  sweetness  of  Sappho  and  the  undying  charm 
of  Theocritus.  Here  was  Aristotle,  master  of  minds,  complete  in 
his  all-embracing  treatises,  and  no  longer  requiring  to  be  studied 
in  rude  and  fragmentary  Latin  translations.  And,  above  all,  here 
was  the  incomparable  Plato,  with  his  lofty  imaginings,  his  noble 
aspirations,  his  sweet  Hellenic  sanity.  All  the  honey  of  Hymettus 
was  before  the  amazed  and  delighted  eyes  of  those  who  by  acquiring 
the  Greek  tongue  were  able  to  sip  its  sweets.  And  the  Human- 
ists plunged  delightedly  into  these  delectable  studies.  So  profi- 
cient became  many  scholars,  even  among  the  non-professional 
classes,  that  the  syndics  of  the  Aldine  press,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Paulus  Manutius,  transacted  all  the  business  of  their 
publishing  house  in  Greek.  This  rapid  proficiency  throws  an 
interesting  light  upon  the  popular  impression  that  Greek  is  an 
excessively  difficult  language.  The  theory  that  such  is  the  case 
I  believe  to  be  a  schoolboy  tradition  taking  its  rise  from  the 
novelty  of  the  characters  to  an  eye  accustomed  only  to  Roman 
letters.  The  Greek  verb  has  as  few  irrationalities  as  any  of  the 
Indo-European  languages,  although  we  may  admit  that  that  is 
not  saying  a  great  deal ;  its  declined  article  adds  greatly  to  the 
ease  with  which  its  sentences  are  understood ;  its  system  of 
particles  makes  it  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  precision. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  asdifficult  a  language  as 
Latin.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  had  begun  to  die  out  again  ! 

The  golden  tongue  has  often  been  threatened  since,  and  an 
angry  cloud  has  more  than  once  gathered  about  it.  But  may 
Apollo  and  the  Nine  avert  the  day  when  our  schools  shall  again 
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echo  that  complacent  formula  of  contented  ignorance  :  **  Graecum 
est;  legi  non  potest". 

In  the  midst  of  the  Humanist  band  stands  out  one  man,  a 
single  side  of  whose  many-sided  life  we  propose  to  consider. 
He  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1467.  His  patronymic  was  Gier- 
hard  :  in  Latin,  Desiderius;  in  Greek,  Erasmus.  And  the  Latin 
and  Greek  appellations,  together  with  the  local  designation, 
Roterodamus,  became  his  name  for  all  the  years  of  his  adult  life. 
He  was  perhaps  no  better  a  Latinist  than  Politian  ;  he  was  per- 
haps not  so  great  a  Grecian  as  Budaeus  or  Reuchlin ;  but  the 
fertility  of  his  mind,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  charm  of 
his  personality,  have  fairly  won  for  him  the  royal  crown  among 
the  Humanists.  Never  since  the  ninth  century,  at  least,  had 
Latin  been  less  of  a  dead  language  than  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Erasmus.  Easy,  racy,  sparkling,  the  ancient  tongue  slipped 
from  his  pen  with  a  facile  grace.  He  himself  said  that  he  could 
write  in  no  other  language.  His  native  Flemish,  of  course,  he 
must  have  spoken.  Froude  conjectures  that  he  must  have 
known  French  and  German.  But  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  could 
not  speak  French  ;  he  was  unable  to  read  two  of  Luther's  German 
books  which  were  sent  to  him  ;  and  he  declined  a  parish  in 
England  which  Archbishop  Warham  had  offered  him,  because 
he  could  not  preach  in  English.  Latin  was  the  language  in 
which  he  thought  and  wrote  and  spoke.  To  say  that  he  was  not 
always  classical  is  to  utter  an  obvious  truism.  New  things  had 
to  have  new  names.  Ultra-classicists  like  Bembo  and  Sadoleto, 
who  refused  to  use  any  but  Ciceronian  words,  had  to  confine 
their  published  work  to  ancient  themes.  The  most  accom- 
plished of  modern  Latinists,  although  the  veriest  of  purists, 
could  not  say  in  classical  language  that  he  was  going  to  tele- 
phone for  a  taxicab  to  take  him  to  the  railway  station.  And  so 
a  man  like  Erasmus,  who  wrote  on  such  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, had  to  use  some  words  at  which  Quintilian  would  have 
shuddered,  although  he  often  contrives  by  a  bit  of  clever  and 
amusing  paraphrasing  to  avoid  verbal  atrocities  which  might 
wound  the  ears  of  his  more  sensitive  friends.  Some  jealous 
Florentines  dubbed  him  Porrophagus^  on  account  of  his  alleged 
fondness  for  the  word  porro.     I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
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to  search  through  the  pages  of  Erasmus  to  ascertain  whether 
this  charge  is  well  founded  or  not,  but  I  am  very  certain  that  if 
Erasmus  wrote  porro  very  often,  it  was  because  porro  was  the 
word  which  most  exactly  expressed  his  meaning.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  study  of  Greek  with  delighted  ardor,  and  fairly 
revelled  in  it.  He  studied  Greek  poetry,  plays  and  philosophy  ; 
he  read  the  Greek  Fathers ;  he  translated  Plutarch,  and  he  trans- 
lated Lucian, — this  latter  with  a  particular  relish,  we  may  imag- 
ine, for  Lucian 's  was  a  mind  kindred  to  his  own.  Circum- 
stances had  forced  him  into  the  Church,  and  had  even  made  an 
Augustinian  monk  of  him,  but  at  heart  he  was  neither  monk  nor 
priest,  any  more  than  Petrarch  was.  He  was  a  man  of  letters, 
first  and  last,  of  delicate  health  and  fastidious  tastes.  The  life 
of  a  monastery  was  intolerable  to  him.  The  long  daily  offices 
bored  him,  and  took  him  away  from  his  beloved  studies.  His 
fellow-monks  exasperated  him  by  their  coarse  talk  and  their 
conceited  ignorance.  The  perfunctory  and  conventional  morti- 
fications of  the  flesh  which  formed  part  of  the  monastic  routine 
only  irritated  him.  He  could  scarcely  eat  fish  at  all,  and  if  the 
fish  were  salt,  he  could  not  endure  even  the  smell  of  it.  His 
heart,  he  said,  was  Catholic,  but  his  stomach  was  Lutheran. 
Fasting  gave  him  violent  dyspepsia,  and  in  later  years  he  could 
drink  only  one  kind  of  wine.  To  his  monastic  brethren,  he 
writes,  fasting  was  easy,  for  they  were  like  vultures, — stuff 
them  full  one  day,  and  they  could  hold  out  over  the  next.  At 
last  his  Prior  took  pity  on  him,  and  asked  the  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray  to  engage  Erasmus  as  his  secretary,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  procure  for  him  from  the  Pope  a  dispensation  for  non-resi- 
dence. In  time  the  Bishop  permitted  him  to  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  he  plunged  into  study  and  into  society,  both 
learned  and  frivolous. 

Erasmus  was  now  in  his  element.  The  charm  of  his  talk, 
thesparkleof  hiswit,  andthe  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  soon  made 
him  the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  coterie  of  the  University. 
The  authorities  of  the  institution  rather  shook  their  heads  over 
the  coruscations  of  this  new  meteor  which  had  blazed  up  in  their 
sky,  but  readily  recognized  the  fact  that  a  man  of  genius  was  among 
them.  A  severe  illness  checked  his  career  in  Paris,  and  on  his  re- 
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covery  he  formed  the  design  of  going  to  Bologna  to  take  his  doctor's 
degree,  and  then  proceeding  to  Rome,  to  study  in  the  great  libra- 
ries. This  plan  he  could  not  carry  out,  but  he  followed  a  course 
which  proved  to  be  of  much  greater  importance  to  him.  His 
English  pupil.  Lord  Mountjoy,  took  him  to  England,  where  he 
formed  the  most  memorable  and  delightful  friendships  of  his  life. 
He  was  charmed  with  England,  the  climate,  the  scholars,  and 
the  girls,  of  which  last  attraction  he  wrote  a  merry  account  to 
his  friend  Faustus  Andrelinus.    Of  the  scholars  he  writes: — 

•'They  know  their  classics  so  accurately  that  I  have  lost 
but  little  in  not  going  to  Italy.  When  Colet  speaks,  I 
might  be  listening  to  Plato.  Linacre  is  as  deep  and  accurate 
a  thinker  as  I  have  ever  met  with.  Grocyn  is  a  mine  of 
knowledge ;  and  Nature  never  formed  a  sweeter  and  happier 
disposition  than  that  of  Thomas  More." 

This  last-mentioned  friendship  with  one  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  wisdom  and  virtue  that  the  English  race  has  produced, 
was  perhaps  the  longest  continued  and  deepest  of  Erasmus 's 
life.  From  the  day  when  he  first  met  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the 
day  of  the  foul  judicial  murder  of  the  great  Chancellor  by  Henry 
Vni,  the  reciprocal  devotion  of  the  two  men  never  waned. 

We  have  now  to  notice,  since  it  is  essential  to  our  purpose, 
a  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance— perhaps  its  most  conspicu- 
ous feature:  what  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  its 
paganism.  When  the  minds  of  the  Humanists  went  back  to 
the  golden  age  of  classic  letters,  and  saw  the  fruit  of  the  free 
and  joyous  days  when  no  authority  sought  to  fasten  fetters  upon 
the  human  mind:  when  they  contrasted  the  glory  that  was 
Greece,  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  with  the  spectacle  of 
a  world  just  out  of  the  Dark  Ages,  where  the  rack  and  the  stake 
awaited  those  who  sought  to  lighten  its  darkness:  where  a 
corrupted  Church  watched  with  sullen  suspicion  for  any  signs 
of  a  chain  to  intellectual  freedom :  where  the  small  company  of 
educated  men  devoted  itself  to  the  study  and  discussion  of 
unspeakable  trivialities:  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  hearts  of  the 
Humanists  turned  back  to  the  days  of  the  palm  and  the  paean, 
to  the  land  of  the  poets,  where  the  earth  was  fair  under  the 
glance  of  the  sun-god,  and  where  the  flowers  bloomed  along  the 
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footsteps  of  the  goddess  who  was  bom  of  the  ocean's  foam; 
where  Apollo  drove  his  flaming  chariot  across  the  mid-day  sky, 
and  Cynthia  rode  in  her  silver  car  over  the  vault  of  the  night; 
where  the  ear  of  the  wanderer  in  the  forest  caught  the  light  step 
of  a  dryad  slipping  out  of  sight  among  the  trees,  or  recognized 
the  ripple  of  a  hidden  brook  as  the  soft  voice  of  a  nymph.  Do 
we  wax  florid  ?  Doubtless,  but  so  sang  and  so  spoke  the  Human- 
ists. Vergil  and  Theocritus  and  Ovid  were  mellow-sweet  indeed 
to  ears  accustomed  to  the  jangle  of  the  schools,  where — 

<< .    .    .    they  slashed  and  hammered  about 
Dry  husks  of  logic,  old  scraps  of  creed, 
And  the  cold  gray  dreams  of  doubt.  « 

"As,  whether  ♦  Just'  or  ♦Justified' 
Was  the  Church's  mystic  Head, 
And  whether  the  Bread  was  changed  to  God, 
Or  God  became  the  Bread." 

Certainly  the  mixture  of  Christian  and  Pagan  ideas  gave  rise 

to  some  odd  enough  results.     Browning's  Bishop  ordering  his 

tomb  in  St.  Praxed's  Church  was  a  genuine  type.     The  old 

pagan  is  muttering  his  death-bed  wishes  to  the  sons  who  ought 

never  to  have  been  his.     His  sick  fancy  is  full  of  a  strange 

mingling  of  Christianity  and  heathenism,  incongruous  to  any 

mind  but  that  of  a  sixteenth-century  Humanist. 

"The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me, 
Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and  perchance 
Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so, 
The  Saviour  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
St.  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan 
Ready  to  twitch  the  Njrmph  's  last  garment  off, 
And  Moses  with  the  Tables 


And  have  I  not  St  Praxed 's  ear  to  pray 
Horses  for  ye,  and  brown  Greek  manuscripts. 
And  mistresses  with  great  smooth  marbly  limbs? 
—That's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright, 
Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's  every  word, 
No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf  *s  second  line — 
Tully,  my  masters?  Ulpian  serves  his  need ! 

—Aha,  ELUCESCEBAT  quoth  our  friend  ? 
No  Tully,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best!" 

Scripture  texts  jostle  against  hearty  curses  on  his  ancient  rival ; 
scraps  of  old  sermons  mingle  with  expressions  of  anxiety  about 
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the  Saints  and  Nymphs  and  Fauns  on  his  tombstone ;  murmurs 
of  repentance  for  his  sins  are  choked  oflf  with  a  chuckle  over 
his  old  rival's  dubious  Latinity.  There  is  something  almost 
innocent  about  the  old  heathen  of  a  Bishop,  so  charmingly 
unconscious  is  he  of  any  incongruities  in  the  religion  which  he 
has  gradually  evolved  for  himself  from  the  Church  and  the 
classics.  It  was  reported  that  Marsiglio  Ficino  kept  two  candles 
burning  in  his  study,  one  before  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  other  before  the  bust  of  Plato.  If  the  story  is  not  true,  it 
might  well  have  been.  Erasmus  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  pagan  complexion  which  the  Humanist  spirit  was  assuming, 
and  wrote  with  unmistakable  sincerity  against  it,  for  he  was  a 
genuine  believer  in  the  religion  which  he  professed.  But  he 
himself  gave  a  fine  and  touching  illustration  of  the  true  and 
legitimate  influence  of  pagan  virtue  on  a  Christian  mind,  when 
he  declared  that,  on  reading  Plato's  account  of  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Socrates,  he  was  tempted  to  say,  Sancte  Socrates^ 
era  pro  nobis! 

The  accomplished  and  cultivated  princes  of  the  Church  shared 
in  the  Humanists*  distaste  for  the  accepted  theologies,  and 
regarded  with  graceful  indifference  the  unscholarly  tribe  which 
endeavored  to  point  out  to  them  that  they  were  letting  Christi- 
anity go  by  the  board.  But  the  men  to  whom  the  scholastic 
theology  was  the  breath  of  life,  and  Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  the  oracles  of  truth,  saw  with  perfect  clearness  the 
tendency  of  the  Humanist  movement,  and  raged  against  it  in  a 
mingling  of  fear  and  fanaticism.  They  directed  their  attacks, 
however,  upon  the  wrong  point  of  the  enemy's  works.  They 
saw  that  the  Humanist  movement  was  permeated  with  paganism, 
and  we  may  not  deny  that  they  did  well  to  be  angry.  But  they 
sought  to  correct  this  tendency,  not  by  going  back  to  the  foun- 
tain-heads of  Christianity — the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers— but 
by  fulfninating  against  learning,  and  pointing  out  the  paganism  of 
some  of  the  Humanists  as  a  direct  and  necessary  result  of  their 
devotion  to  the  classics.  To  study  Greek  was  heresy  in  their 
eyes;  to  polish  up  one's  Latin  was  a  sign  of  perilous  liberalism. 
If  the  superior  clergy  as  a  class  were  indulgent  to  the  Human- 
ists, or  were  even  numbered  in  their  ranks,  the  inferior  clergy 
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were  not ;  and,  above  all,  the  monks  set  their  faces  against  learn- 
ing as  a  direct  cause  of  heretical  pravity.  The  three  great 
mendicant  orders — Dominicans,  Franciscans  and  Augustin- 
ians — were  the  most  conspicuous  in  this  crusade,  and  they  were 
formidable  enemies.  Pope  Alexander  VI  said  that  he  would 
rather  risk  offending  a  sovereign  prince  than  the  meanest  men- 
dicant friar.  These  orders  had  become  the  very  bane  of  the 
Church.  They  were  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and 
went  where  they  pleased.  They  invaded  the  cures  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  and  took  possession  of  the  pulpits  and  the  confes- 
sionals. They  were  ever  on  the  alert  for  signs  of  heresy.  They 
were  steeped  in  ignorance,  not  even  understanding  the  barbarous 
Latin  which  they  were  taught  by  rote,  and  quite  determined, 
as  in  the  old  story,  to  keep  their  own  tnumpsimus  against  any- 
body elses's  sumpsimus.  As  to  their  morals,  the  less  said  the 
better,  but  the  later  mediaeval  writers  are  unanimous  on  the 
subject.  But  their  power  over  the  lower  classes  was  enormous, 
and  they  were  responsible  only  to  their  own  respective  superi- 
ors, who  in  their  turn  were  responsible  only  to  the  Pope. 

These  were  the  people  who  entered  the  lists  against  the 
champions  of  learning,  and  upon  these  enemies  Erasmus  fell 
with  all  the  weapons  of  his  wit,  bis  satire  and  his  scorn.  In  his 
Adagia  he  collects  all  the  stories  against  the  monks  that  he  can 
find,  tells  them  with  the  utmost  gusto,  and  flavors  them  with 
his  own  sly  and  malicious  wit.  This  book,  his  first  important 
one,  attained  a  circulation  almost  unparalleled  for  those  days. 
It  was,  as  Froude  well  says,  light  literature, — stories,  epigrams, 
proverbs,  with  his  own  interesting,  curious  and  amusing  com- 
ments upon  each .  The  book  was  especially  popular  in  England,  and 
Dr.  Warham,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  carried  his 
copy  about  with  him  wherever  he  went.  But  the  monks  were 
furious.  The  lash  of  Erasmus's  wit  cut  them  on  the  raw.  This 
was  nothing,  however,  to  what  was  to  come.  Erasmus  pubiished 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  new  Latin  transla- 
tion, and  a  profusion  of  notes  and  comments,  showing  the  enor- 
mous contrast  between  the  popular  Christianity  of  the  day  and 
Christianity  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament :  between  the 
theology  of  the  Apostles  and  that  of  the  scholastic  divines. 
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And  very  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  printed  his  vitriolic  little 
work,  Encomium  Moriae^  sive  Declamatio  in  Laudem  Stultitiae. 
The  idea  of  the  book  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  during  Erasmus's  second  visit  to  England,  and  its  title 
was  a  play  on  More's  name.  No  book  could  have  contained  a 
more  destructive  blast  of  ridicule.  It  is  highly  amusing,  and 
is  not  even  lacking  in  a  sort  of  geniality,  but  its  mockery  is  as 
biting  and  as  maddening  as  Voltaire's.  It  was  directed  full 
upon  the  monks  and  friars,  and  left  them  a  raging  wreck  of 
confusion.  Perhaps  no  book  ever  produced  a  greater  explosion 
of  panic-stricken  wrath  and  fury.  The  monks  shrieked,  and 
their  adherents  raved.  Universities  forbade  their  students  to 
read  Erasmus's  works.  An  Oxford  divine  preached  a  series  of 
Lenten  sermons  denouncing  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  point- 
ing out  Erasmus  as  an  awful  example  of  the  pernicious  results 
of  such  studies.  Unluckily  for  this  reverend  person.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Erasmus's  greatest  friend,  was  at  this  time 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  he  wrote  the  divine  a  stinging 
letter  in  which  he  remarked  sententiously  that  a  fool's  speech 
proceeded  out  of  a  fool's  head,  and  that  the  Lenten  preacher 
had  better  discourse  about  sin,  with  which  he  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted,  than  about  Latin,  of  which  he  knew 
little;  science,  of  which  he  knew  less;  and  Greek,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  A  society  called  Trojans  was  formed  at  Oxford 
for  the  express  purpose  of  attacking  and  repressing  Greek  stud- 
ies. The  monks  shouted  that  Erasmus  was  undoubtedly  Anti- 
christ, and  that  the  stake  was  only  too  good  for  him.  But 
Erasmus  was  perfectly  safe.  He  had  as  a  protector  the  head  of 
the  Church  himself, — ^the  magnificent  Leo  X.  The  Pope  may 
not  have  cared  much  about  religion,  but  he  cared  a  great  deal 
about  learning,  and  the  greatest  man  of  letters  in  Europe  was 
tranquilly  safe  under  his  shadow.  The  monks  demanded  that 
the  Pope  should  read  and  condemn  the  Encomium  Moriae.  He 
did  read  it,  and  with  great  amusement,  and  his  only  comment 
was  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  remark:  **Our  old  friend  Erasmus 
again!"  Leo  despised  the  monks,  although  he  made  use  of 
them.  He  had  no  idea  of  condemning  a  book  which  he  knew 
to  be  a  well-deserved  castigation,  and  probably  he  shared  in  the 
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profound  satisfaction  with  which  the  book  was  received  not  only 
by  the  educated  laity,  but  by  the  secular  clergy  as  well,  who 
were  tired  of  the  arrogance  and  insolence  of  the  monastic 
orders.  And  his  reply  to  the  demands  of  the  monks  for  the 
punishment  of  their  castigator  was  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
Erasmus's  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  and  to  write  to  Henry  VIII 
recommending  Erasmus  for  an  English  bishopric. 

Another  controversy  at  about  this  time  almost  involved 
Erasmus  in  its  toils.  Johann  Reuchlin,  who  had  done  more  than 
anyone  else  to  introduce  and  spread  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  among  German  scholars,  was  now  to  become  the  target 
of  an  attack  which  had  memorable  consequences  for  the  reac- 
tionaries. One  of  the  Cologne  Dominicans,  Johann  Pfefferkom, 
a  converted  Jew,  with  all  the  convert's  furious  zeal,  a  forehead 
of  brass,  and  an  armor  of  self-conceit  which  only  one  weapon 
could  penetrate,  managed  to  raise  a  Jew-baiting  cry  in  connec- 
tion with  Reuchlin's  Hebrew  teaching,  and  appealed  to  the 
Inquisition  for  a  decree  that  all  Hebrew  literature  except  the 
Scriptures  should  be  sought  out  and  destroyed.  At  this  voice 
from  the  Dark  Ages  Erasmus  lost  all  patience;  or,  to  put  it 
more  accurately,  he  was  furiously  angry,  and  dismissing  all  his 
customary  moderation,  he  raged  as  a  Dominican  himself  might 
have  done.  He  calls  Pfefferkom  that  pestilent  trumpeter  of  the 
Furies,  the  vicar  of  Satan,  that  vile  monster,  a  venomous  wretch 
whose  very  name  would  sully  decent  paper.  But  Erasmus  was  saved 
the  trouble  of  punishing  Pfefferkom  by  Ulric  von  Hutten  and 
some  of  the  graceless  youngsters  in  his  train.  That  strange  crea- 
ture—soldier, scholar  and  scapegrace— wrote  in  conjunction  with 
his  friends  a  book  of  imaginary  letters  which,  in  imitation  of 
Reuchlin's  Clarorum  Virorum  Epistolae,  they  called  Epistolae 
Obscurorum  Virorum,  This  Rabelaisian  production  purported 
to  be  mainly  a  batch  of  letters  written  to  Ortwin  Graes,  or 
Gratius,  the  head  of  the  Dominicans  in  Cologne,  by  various 
people,  among  them  Pfefferkom,  Hochstradt  the  Inquisitor, 
and  other  well-known  enemies  of  Reuchlin,  names  being  used 
in  the  most  reckless  fashion,  and  the  luckless  victims  being 
made  to  accuse  themselves  of  all  manner  of  ignorance,  immo- 
rality, stupidity  and  absurdity ;  and  the  letters  were  written  in 
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a  Latin  which  fairly  wagged  its  tail.  The  book  was  received 
all  over  Europe  with  shouts  of  laughter.  It  was  extremely 
coarse,  and  as  witty  as  it  was  coarse.  Pfefferkorn  and  his  crew 
were  dumbfounded,  and  became  spectacles  of  helpless  wrath  and 
confusion,  for  of  course  any  attempt  to  reply  to  such  a  book 
would  have  made  them  more  ridiculous  than  the  book  itself  had 
made  them.  The  letters  were  by  common  consent  immediately 
ascribed  to  Erasmus,  but  he  hastened  to  disown  them.  A 
decent  priest  could  not  allow  such  a  book  to  be  fathered  upon 
him.  He  said  that  he  was  not  squeamish,  but  that  he  had  no  taste 
for  ribaldry.  Nevertheless,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  shrieked 
with  laughter  over  the  book,  which  is  likely  enough.  But  the 
Epistolae  had  their  effect,  and  Reuchlin's  escape  from  the  hands 
of  the  Inquisition  was  largely  due  to  this  audacious  piece  of  fun. 

The  University  of  Louvain  now  proposed  to  make  a  formal 
examination  of  the  works  of  Erasmus  with  a  view  to  delating 
him  in  due  form  to  the  Pope  for  heresy.  Erasmus  coolly  re- 
marked that  in  order  to  make  the  proposed  examination  they 
must  first  learn  some  Greek  and  Latin.  The  examination  was 
made,  however,  and  point  after  point  was  brought  before  Pope 
Leo,  who  placidly  decided  them  all  in  Erasmus's  favor  as  fast 
as  they  were  made.  The  monks,  although  discomfited,  were 
not  silenced;  but  Erasmus  was  undisturbed  by  their  clamor. 
All  this  tranquillity  was  broken  up,  however,  and  all  lesser 
storms  overshadowed  and  forgotten  in  the  bursting  of  that 
mighty  tempest  called  the  Reformation. 

Reformers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First  come 
the  Reformers  who  reform  by  force,  compelling  those  over 
whom  they  can  manage  to  secure  power  to  do  as  the  Reformers 
think  they  ought  to  do.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  of  the  modern  Moral  Reformer.  The  second  class  embraces 
those  who  seek  to  reform  by  persuading  and  convincing  their 
fellows  of  the  rightfulness  and  reasonableness  of  the  courses 
which  they  recommend.  In  this  group  are  found  the  majority 
of  the  sixteenth-century  Reformers;  partly  because  their  princi- 
ples required  it,  and  partly  because  they  had  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
power  to  use  the  first  method.  The  third  class — an  extremely 
small  one — includes  the  truest  Reformer  that  the  world  has 
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ever  seen, — One,  indeed,  to  whom  we  hesitate  to  apply  a  name 
with  so  many  bad  connotations.  His  method  was  to  purify  the 
springs  of  human  conduct,  quite  sure  that  when  the  vicious 
quitch  of  nature  was  set  right,  all  the  evils  of  human  society 
would  correct  themselves.  But  this  is  what  the  doctors  call  con- 
stitutional treatment,  and  it  is  slow.  We  sometimes  become  dis- 
contented with  our  physicians  when  they  seem  to  neglect  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  But  the  doctor  is  treating  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms,  not  the  symptoms  themselves,  and  when  the  cause 
is  removed,  the  symptoms  will  disappear.  Catisa  sublata,  tolli- 
tur  effectus^  as  the  legal  maxim  has  it.  The  average  Reformer 
has  not  the  patience  to  try  constitutional  treatment.  He  is 
disposed  to  attack  symptoms,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  his  problem,  and  that  no  perma- 
nent good  is  to  be  expected  from  his  efforts.  But  although  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  usually  adopted  the  second 
method  of  reformation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  fear  that  in 
many  cases  they  refrained  from  using  the  first  only  because  they 
had  not  the  power. 

**  Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did/'— 

and  I  would  no  more  have  trusted  the  Reformers  with  fagots 
than  I  would  trust  the  Prohibitionist  or  the  Sabbatarian  with 
the  keys  to  the  jail. 

Erasmtis  Noster^  as  Sir  Thomas  More  used  to  call  him,  is  not 
regarded  by  either  side  as  one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  the  Refor- 
mation,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  general  impres- 
sion about  him,  derived  from  common  histories  of  the  Refor- 
mation, is  that  he  was  a  trimmer ;  a  somewhat  cynical  gentleman 
who  proposed  to  save  his  own  skin,  come  what  might;  a  laborer 
who  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  then  turned  back;  a  loud- 
voiced  leader  who,  when  other  men  started  to  do  the  work  which 
he  had  pointed  out  as  necessary,  suddenly  ceased  his  trumpet- 
calls,  and  scurried  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  view  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  a  serious  mistake  continually  made  by 
superficial  students  of  the  Reformation :  the  assumption,  namely, 
that  the  participants  in  that  great  battle  were  divided  into  two 
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sharply  defined  companies,  one  of  which  was  striving  to  cleanse 
the  Church  from  its  doctrinal  and  practical  corruptions,  and 
bring  back  the  Gospel  to  its  primitive  purity;  the  other  obsti- 
nately resisting  every  effort  at  a  change,  and  in  blind  and  deadly 
fanaticism  clinging  to  all  the  corruptions  against  which  the 
others  were  battling.  Such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Cath- 
olics contended,  indeed,  that  doctrines  formally  defined  by  the 
Church  were  fixed  and  irreformable,  but  corruptions  of  practice 
and  morals  were  readily  admitted  to  exist,  and  the  best  men  in 
the  Church  were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  aid  in  reform- 
ing them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  efforts  had  been  made  to 
effect  such  reformations,  and  not  without  some  success.  The 
Council  of  Basle  was  a  reforming  council,  and  the  Council  of 
Trent,  although  very  much  of  a  failure  in  the  sequel,  was  called 
for  the  very  purpose,  among  others,  of  effecting  some  much- 
needed  reforms  in  practice.  When  Luther  burst  upon  the  world 
with  his  tremendous  attack  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  he 
only  voiced  the  convictions  of  thousands  of  faithful  Catholics, 
who,  nevertheless,  refused  to  follow  him  into  what  they  consid- 
ered schism,  but  lived  and  died  in  communion  with  Rome.  To  re- 
form abuses  was  one  thing  in  their  eyes:  to  abandon  the  Church 
was  quite  another  thing.  Among  these  was  Erasmus.  The 
desire  of  Erasmus  for  reform  was  as  great  as  Luther's,  but  he  had 
no  wish  for  a  revolution.  He  had  been  exposing  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  long  before  Luther  woke  up  from  his  contented  slumber 
in  an  Augustinian  convent.  He  had  shown  the  corruptions  of 
the  monastic  orders,  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  lower 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  distortion  of  the  original  deposit  of  faith, 
and  he  had  even  dared  to  speak  frankly  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
papacy  itself.  But  the  Church  was  now  all  aflame,  set  on  fire 
by  that  human  thunderbolt,  Martin  Luther.  All  men,  and 
especially  all  ecclesiastics,  were  called  upon  to  take  sides  in  the 
struggle.  Erasmus  was  full  of  vexation  and  chagrin.  The  fas- 
tidious man  of  letters  was  disgusted  with  the  plebeian  violence  of 
the  monk  of  Erfurt.  Such  fire  and  fury  were  repugnant  to  all 
the  mental  habits  of  the  refined  scholar.  He  knew  that  Luther 
was  right  in  his  earlier  contentions,  although  he  feebly  demurred 
to  bis  bellowing  in  bad  Latin.     He  knew  that  the  sale  of  the 
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Indulgences  was  all  wrong  in  theology  as  in  practice.  He  knew 
even  better  than  Luther  did  what  the  monastic  orders  were,  and 
what  the  Roman  Curia  was.  And  now  Luther  claimed  him. 
He  wrote  to  Erasmus  and  begged  for  his  help.  Erasmus 
refused  it.  He  saw  nothing  as  the  end  of  all  this  violence  but  a 
disastrous  schism  in  the  Church,  and  when  Luther  went  on  to 
found  a  new  church,  and  to  formulate  a  new  theological  system, 
Erasmus  despairingly  saw  a  schism  made  permanent.  He  tried 
his  best  to  avoid  taking  sides.  Luther  entreated  him  to  espouse 
his  cause,  since  he  had  been  the  foremost  man  in  the  Church  in 
calling  attention  to  the  abuses  against  which  Luther  was  thun- 
dering. This  was  true,  and  Erasmus's  New  Testament  had 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  put  into  the  hands  of  educated 
men  the  proofs  of  many  of  Luther's  assertions.  Erasmus's 
enemies  in  the  Church  saw  this  quite  as  clearly  as  Luther  did. 
They  elegantly  said  that  Erasmus  had  laid  the  egg  which  Lu- 
ther hatched,  although  Erasmus  retorted  that  the  egg  was 
merely  that  of  a  harmless  domestic  hen,  from  which  Luther  had 
hatched  a  gamecock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  were 
as  insistent  that  he  should  come  out  flatly  as  Luther's  opponent, 
since  Erasmus  had  declared — and  kept  his  word — that  he  would 
never  separate  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
He  did  come  out  in  a  half-hearted  way  with  an  attack  on  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  but  neither  his 
treatise  nor  Luther's  reply  to  it  played  any  real  part  in  the  con- 
test. Erasmus  was  angered  and  alarmed.  His  old  enemies,  the 
monks,  were  still  active  and  ferocious,  and  were  clamoring  for 
his  punishment  as  a  heretic.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  in  real  peril  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Erasmus  was  not  of 
the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  and  said  so  frankly.  If  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  would  recant,  although  he  might  have 
died  of  shame  afterwards.  Luther  would  have  gone  to  the  stake,  if 
needful,  with  the  undaunted  courage  of  one  who  feared  neither 
men  nor  devils:  not  so  Erasmus.  Perhaps  he  does  not  cut 
a  particularly  heroic  figure;  it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  do 
that.  To  his  sane  and  steady  vision,  however,  these  questions 
over  which  men  were  wrangling  so  fiercely  were  not  so  inca- 
pable of  settlement  by  argument  and  reason  and  compromise 
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as  to  call  any  roan  to  go  to  fiery  death  for  one  particular  view 
of  them. 

Promises  were  not  wanting,  as  well  as  threats.  Erasmus's 
old  schoolfellow,  Adrian  VI,  the  successor  of  Leo  X,  wrote  to 
him  twice,  asking  him  to  come  to  Rome  and  help  him,  adding 
in  both  letters  the  significant  assurance  that  he  would  not  regret 
having  accepted  the  invitation.  Erasmus  knew  what  that  meant. 
It  meant  a  red  hat,  ample  means,  and  the  run  of  the  great  Ro- 
man libraries.  But  it  also  meant  working  in  harness  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  as  a  controversial  hack.  He  refused  the  Pope's 
invitation.  But  he  was  now  in  a  most  perplexing  position,  and 
bis  most  prominent  feeling  with  regard  to  it  was  resentment. 
The  time  was  out  of  joint,  but  he  did  not  in  the  least  feel  that 
he  was  bom  to  set  it  right.  Why  could  he  not  be  let  alone,  to 
pursue  his  studies  and  write  his  books?  But  he  had  cut  himself 
off  from  the  right  or  the  power  to  expect  this,  for  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  undermining  the  huge 
structure  of  the  undivided  Western  Church,  and  that,  although 
Luther  had  given  the  push  which  sent  it  thundering  down,  Eras- 
mus had  prepared  the  way;  and  like  the  magician  in  the  story,  he 
had  evoked  a  spirit  which  he  had  no  way  of  laying.  Perplexity 
succeded  to  perplexity.  He  could  not  and  would  not  deny  what 
Luther  had  said  about  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Church, 
for  he  had  said  the  same.  He  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  allying 
himself  with  the  monks  whom  he  so  despised.  The  scholar- 
training  came  to  his  aid.  By  that  very  training  he  had  been 
taught  to  think  sanely  and  soberly.  Fanaticism  was  abhorrent 
to  his  broad  and  cultivated  intellect.  Such  men  always  seem 
timid  and  compromising  and  shifty  to  the  leaders  of  violent 
factions.  And  even  what  I  have  called  the  paganism  of  the 
Humanist  school  came  to  his  aid.  Erasmus  was  no  hypocrite. 
He  was  a  genuine  believer  in  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Fathers,  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  old  Church, 
but  his  belief  was  tempered  with  the  conviction  that  life,  and 
not  doctrine,  conduct  not  theology,  was  the  essence  of  true 
Christianity,  a  system  of  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  rule  of  living. 
And  thus  this  Humanist  stands  well-nigh  alone  in  this  great 
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strife  of  tongues  which  has  not  yet  ceased.  Listen  to  the  calm 
words  of  this  sane  and  wise  scholar,  taken  from  various  letters 
from  1530  onwards: — 

"Luther's  party  has  urged  me  to  join  him,  and  Luther's 
enemies  have  done  their  best  to  drive  me  to  it  by  their 
furious  attacks  on  me.  Neither  has  succeeded.  Christ  I 
know:  Luther  I  know  not.  The  Roman  Church  I  know, 
and  death  will  not  part  me  from  it,  unless  the  Church 
departs  from  Christ.'* 

"All  admit  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  required  a 
drastic  medicine.  But  drugs  wrongly  given  make  the  sick 
man  worse.  I  regarded  Luther  as  a  good  man  raised  up  by 
Providence  to  correct  the  depravity  of  the  age.  Whence 
have  all  these  troubles  arisen?  From  the  audacious  and 
open  immorality  of  the  priesthood,  the  arrogance  of  the 
theologians,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  monks." 

"The  first  mistake  was  to  neglect  Luther's  protest 
against  the  Indulgences:  the  next,  when  things  grew  seri- 
ous, was  to  appeal  to  popular  clamour,  and  leave  the  defence 
of  the  Church  to  monks.  Luther's  books  were  burnt,  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  read  and  studied  by  earnest  and 
serious  persons.  There  was  too  much  haste  to  persecute; 
we  tolerate  Jews  and  gypsies,  we  might  have  borne  with 
Luther.  The  reformers  have  torn  the  images  out  of  the 
churches.  They  might  have  been  content  to  forbid  the 
worship  of  them.  They  will  have  no  more  priests;  they 
had  better  strive  to  have  priests  of  learning  and  piety.  Let 
those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  merits  of  saints  pray  to  God, 
imitate  Christ  in  their  lives,  and  let  them  alone  who  do 
believe  in  saints.  Confession  is  an  ancient  custom;  let 
those  who  doubt  that  it  is  a  sacrament  observe  it  until  the 
Church  can  decide.  Let  men  think  as  they  please  about 
Purgatory,  without  quarrelling  with  those  who  do  not  think 
as  they  do.  Let  theologians  argue  in  the  Sorbonne  about 
free-will;  laymen  need  not  puzzle  themselves  about  such 
questions." 

We  hear  of  men  who  are  in  advance  of  their  times.  Here  is  one 
who  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  times  that  mankind  has  not  caught 
up  with  him  yet.  This  serene  good  sense,  this  trust  in  the 
influence  of  sober  thought,  this  broad  tolerance,  this  profound 
distrust  of  radicalism,  have  not  yet  commended  themselves  to  the 
world.     Over  all  that  great  battle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
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echoes  of  which  reverberate  about  us  yet,  how  like  the  quiet 
voice  of  Reason  herself  sound  the  words  of  our  wise  Humanist; 
wise  because  he  was  so  learned,  so  trained,  so  full  of  the  lore  of 
the  ages.  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  conjecture  what  might 
have  happened  if  circumstances  had  been  different,  but  if  Eras- 
mus had  stayed  in  Rome  in  1504,  when  Pope  Julius  II  made 
him  such  flattering  offers,  when  the  Cardinals  were  so  charmed 
with  Erasmus,  and  he  with  them,  and  when  they  more  than 
hinted  that  they  wanted  to  keep  him  among  them,  then  Leo  X 
might  have  been  succeeded  by  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  instead  of 
by  his  old  schoolfellow  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  and  the  whole  subse- 
quent history  of  Christendom  might  have  been  changed. 

Men  say  that  the  day  of  the  scholar  is  over.  It  may  be  true 
that  knowledge  will  always  win,  in  the  long  run,  over  ignorance, 
but  it  is  true  only  with  limitations.  When  Lavoisier  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  guillotine,  he  begged  for  a  respite  of  a  few  days 
in  order  that  he  might  complete  a  series  of  important  chemical 
experiments ;  whereupon  a  representative  of  the  Sovereign  Peo- 
ple loftily  replied:  **The  Republic  has  no  need  of  chemical 
experiments".  Knowledge  is  powerless  against  physical  force, 
and  it  is  powerless  in  the  face  of  that  stupidity  against  which 
the  very  gods  war  in  vain.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  influence  of  the  men  of  learning  was  more  needed  than  it 
is  now.  To  despise  the  mob  is  the  settled  instinct  of  the  pundit 
caste,  but  they  must  remember  that  this  is  the  day  of  the  mob. 
Democracy  is  in  full  career.  The  wildest  of  theories  have  their 
noisy  advocates  around  and  about  us,  and  have  their  power 
and  their  influence  simply  because  our  coming  masters,  if  mas- 
ters they  are  to  be,  are  too  ignorant  to  have  heard  of  the  past, 
with  all  its  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  crazy  schemes  of 
men  as  ignorant  as  they.  Men  of  training  must  strive  to  put  the 
drag  on  this  wild  career  by  the  power  of  that  wise  conservatism 
which  they  have  learned  in  the  schools  of  knowledge.  So  may 
they  at  least  postpone,  if  they  cannot  finally  avert,  the  day  when 
Ignorance  shall  seat  herself  on  the  throne  of  the  world,— 
"  And  universal  darkness  buries  all.  *' 

Frank  M.  Gibson. 
Maryland  Diocesan  Library. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Jewett's  tales  are  not  better  known  in 
England.  She,  in  her  quiet  fashion,  has  given  a  truer  picture  of 
the  fundamental  verities  of  American  ideals  than  have  some  of 
our  more  notorious  writers.  And  to-day,  when  so  many  of  us 
are  profoundly  disturbed  regarding  the  future  of  humanity,  Miss 
Jewett's  stories  bring  to  the  world  a  reassuring  faith  that  man  is 
both  intelligent  and  trustworthy,  that  what  was  true  in  one  cor- 
ner of  New  England  is  true  of  mankind.  It  must  be  stated,  at 
once,  that  she  has  little  appeal  to  readers  bent  upon  finding 
'kinetic  characters'  and  'emphasis  by  direct  action*.  She  was 
not  circumscribed  by  the  many  rules  which  guide  the  present- 
day  writer  of  short-stories.  Her  tales  are  disconcerting,  tiresome 
to  those  whose  logical  powers  are  developed  at  the  expense  of 
their  imagination  and  their  love  of  romantic  waywardness.  The 
very  lack  of  conspicuous  *  efficiency*  of  method  is  one  of  her 
greatest  charms,  in  this  hour  when  the  over-macadamized  short- 
story  sends  the  reader  smoothly,  swiftly,  monotonously  along, 
without  a  bump  or  a  sight  of  grass-grown  irregularity.  Doubtless 
Miss  Jewett's  work  might  have  been  improved  by  more  tech- 
nique, but  she  had  something  better  than  formal  skill, — wisdom, 
matured  understanding  of  life,  individual  insight. 

All  of  her  stories  are  loosely  woven  narratives,  picturing  homely 
lives,  yet  she  has  so  faithfully  portrayed  their  strength,  their  ten- 
derness, their  response  to  primal  duties,  that  she  has  lifted  their 
existence  to  a  high  level  of  meaning.  Her  sea-captains,  her 
fishermen,  her  housewives  are  like  the  persons  in  Sophoclean 
drama,  deeply,  ironically,  aware  of  Fate.  Their  lives  and  their 
speech  are  shadowed  by  a  consciousness  of  eternal  truths. 
Only  an  artist,  sensitive  and  meditative,  endowed  with  the  poet's 
vision,  could  have  been  content  to  suggest  so  quietly  the  meagre 
externals  and  the  brooding  inner  life  of  these  uninstructed,  prim- 
itively real  people.  Herself  a  student  of  Wordsworth,  she  has  given  \ 
a  Wordsworthian  interpretation  of  austere,  elemental  feeling. 

Inheritance  and  education  developed  Miss  Jewett's  conscious- 
ness of  the  meanings  that  press  upon  us  as  we  ponder  the  ex- 
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istences  of  others.  Never  knowing  the  bondage  of  a  conven- 
tional education,  she  had  unusual  opportunities  to  touch  reality. 
Throughout  her  life  she  was,  with  various  absences,  a  resident 
of  South  Berwick,  Maine,  where  she  was  born  September,  3,  1849, 
and  where  she  died,  June  24,  1909.  She  is  typical  of  that  older 
generation  of  American  women  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  educated  not  by  rote,  but  in  a  liberal  fashion  that  devel- 
oped personality.  The  daughter  of  a  physician,  portrayed  in  A 
Country  Doctor,  she  took  long  drives  with  her  adored  father,  jog- 
ging along  the  Maine  roads  which  led  through  a  pleasant  region. 
South  Berwick  is  still  a  quiet  little  village,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Piscataqua  River,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  twenty 
miles  or  so  away  from  Berwick.  This  river,  once  the  haunt  of 
Indian  tribes,  is  a  very  beautiful  one ;  in  its  passage  towards  the 
sea  it  moves  through  dark  pine  woods  and  green  meadows 
ashimmer  with  the  light  reflected  from  the  water.  The  rolling 
country  stretches  out  in  open  fields  and  pastures  fenced  with 
rambling  walls  made  of  the  rounded  glacial  stones  which  are  the 
one  never-failing  crop  of  northern  New  England  fields.  White 
farm-houses  gleam  out  from  their  sheltering  tall  elms;  the  gardens 
arc  brilliant  with  rows  of  yellowing  corn-stalks,  stacked  in  files; 
pumpkins  and  squashes  lie,  tawny  inert  spheres  upon  the  brown 
soil,  and  the  fragrance  of  sunny  autumn  drifts  along  highways  full 
of  goldenrod  and  wild  purple  asters. 

Here  Miss  Jewett  became  first  acquainted  with  primal  fears  and 
hopes,  toil  and  sorrow,  in  homes  where  birth,  disease,  death  were 
the  inevitable  facts  of  life,  and  contentment  was  eternally  on 
guard,  waiting  for  grim  nature  *s  next  move.  The  impressions 
gained  at  this  time  developed  in  Miss  Jewett  a  profound  respect 
for  human  courage  and  human  kindliness.  Women  stricken  with 
greatest  anxiety  could  put  aside  grief,  to  speak  gently  to  the  young 
girl,  showing  her,  unconsciously,  the  power  of  self-control  and 
endurance  developed  by  tragic  experience. 

At  Berwick  Academy,  still  remembered  in  that  region  for  its  high 
standards,  she  studied  history,  literature,  and  French.  Visits  to 
Boston,  later  journeys  to  Europe,  and  incessant  reading  gave  her 
cosmopolitan  breadth  and  taught  her  a  right  estimate  of  values. 
That  delicate  reticence  about  her  own  experiences,  that  freedom 
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from  ornamental  allusiveness  to  herself,  has  led  some  readers  to 
think  that  Miss  Jewett  was  a  rustic  genius,  lacking  savoir-faire 
in  life  and  in  art  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
she,  a  descendant  of  Huguenot  stock,  was  proud  of  her  French 
inheritance.  Perhaps  some  of  her  gift  as  a  story-teller  was  due  to 
the  French  tradition  of  close  observation  and  fidelity  to  significant 
detail.  She  kept  pinned  up  on  her  old-fashioned  'secretary*  two 
bits  from  Flaubert;  one  of  these  was:  ^^Ecnre  la  vie  ordinaire 
comme  on  icrit  rhisUnre'\  Her  collected  Letters  show  how 
much  she  considered  the  problems  of  her  profession,  and  how 
constantly  she  was  studying  the  art  of  fiction. 

As  a  describer  of  the  shore  life  of  the  state  of  Maine  she  is 
without  an  equal  The  clear  austerity  of  the  air  of  northern 
New  England  is  everywhere  in  these  tales  set  among  rocky 
shores  and  gray  islands.  The  stimulating  tang  of  salt  breezes 
and  the  cool  breath  from  the  illimitable  east  meet  here ;  for  those 
who  know  it  she  pictures  the  visionary  beauty  of  the  northland's 
clarity  of  light,  its  mysterious  distances  touched  with  receding 
shades  of  blue  and  dim  green  glimmering  and  fading  into  crystalline 
colorlessness.  That  expectant,  hesitant  quality  of  atmospheric 
tone,  described  by  Dorothy  Wordsworth  in  her  journal  of  a  ' 
Tour  Made  in  Scotland^  and  by  Fiona  Macleod  in  Where  the 
Forest  Murmurs^  was  perceived  by  Miss  Jewett,  giving  her  work  J 
a  certain  elemental  majesty  of  background.  She  describes  life 
on  the  open  sea,  the  daily  experiences  of  fishermen  whose  jour- 
neys out  to  the  deep  waters  demand  courage,  hardihood,  endur- 
ance, association  with  primeval  wind  and  water  and  stars.  The  sea 
is  continual  in  her  stories,  determining  the  life  of  the  people  dwell- 
ing at  its  edge  and  earning  their  livelihood  from  it  The  fisher- 
men who  seem  so  commonplace,  so  unassuming,  so  normal,  are 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  strength  of  man's  will,  of  his  delight 
in  matching  his  powers  with  the  mighty  forces  of  the  ocean. 
When  these  men  come  back  to  live  in  local  and  temporal  villages, 
their  existence,  seemingly  monotonous,  is  vibrating  all  the  while 
to  past  and  future. 

Always  against  backgrounds  of  distance  and  whelming  ocean 
and  eternal  struggle  one  must  see  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  in 
the  dingy  little  kitchens,  furnished  with  braided  rugs,  native  oil- 
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cloth,  and,  often,  rare  imported  china,  if  one  is  to  get  the  right 
perspective  for  understanding.  It  is  in  these  scenes  that  Miss 
Jewett  shows  her  gift  of  presenting  character  in  mild  action. 
The  situations  are  simple,  not  at  all  striking  in  opportunities 
for  dramatic  interest  There  is  nothing  spectacular  nor  very 
tense  in  her  presentments  of  life;  she  shows  people  living  simple, 
normal,  average  lives,  and  the  tissue  of  their  existence  is  not 
external  event  but  slow  pondering  of  life,  and  still  slower  ex- 
change of  comment  about  it 

Miss  Jewett's  stories  are  always  stories  of  character.  Plots 
hardly  exist  in  her  work ;  she  had  little  interest  in  creating  sus- 
pense or  in  weaving  together  threads  of  varied  interests.  She 
presents  people  through  mild  desultory  action,  in  situations  seldom 
dramatically  striking.  The  people  interpreted  live  simple,  incon- 
spicuous lives,  without  great  tragedy  attending  them,  but  made 
significant  through  the  little  things  which,  by  reiterated  irritation 
and  pain,  tax  the  spirit  of  endurance  and  shape  character.  The 
wisdom  won  from  slow  pondering  of  life  is  found  on  the  lips  of 
her  men  and  women.  And  these  persons  speak  the  very  thoughts 
and  the  very  language  of  their  region ;  thoughts  expressed  in  a 
shrewd,  picturesque,  colloquial  fashion,  in  a  dialect  directly  true 
to  life,  not  a  romantic  make-believe.  But  the  best  part,  perhaps,  of 
her  delineation  of  these  people  is  in  her  record  of  their  silences. 
Miss  Jewett  has  interpreted  the  impulse  to  reticence,  has  ac- 
counted for  the  temperament  of  these  watchful,  guarded  folk  who 
imitate  the  granite  impenetrability  of  their  natural  surroundings. 
Also  she  has  shown  the  extraordinary  sense  of  justice  to  be  noted 
in  this  district  So  bound  up  with  nature  are  these  people  that 
they  feel  accountable  for  nature's  doings ;  they  must  help  atone 
for  nature's  ravs^es  and  aberrations.  But  like  the  ocean's  ebb  and 
flow,  the  method  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  is  somewhat  indirect, 
oblique,  attaining  its  end  with  the  seventh  wave. 

Miss  Jewett's  most  successful  and  probably  her  most  represen- 
tative work  is  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs,  a  series  of  chap- 
ters linked  together  loosely  enough  by  the  fact  that  one  person 
records  her  experiences  in  a  typical  Maine  village,  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  a  village  that  reaches  back  to  the  land  overgrown  with 
the  spruce  trees  that,  in  sharp  spires,  stand  out  against  the  blue 
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sky.  It  is  really  a  group  of  character-sketches,  not  a  story,  and 
the  chief  character  is  Mrs.  Todd,  a  woman  with  a  tragic  past, 
fighting  for  her  daily  bread,  yet  brisk,  hopeful,  romantic  to  the 
last  degree.  Skilled  in  the  lore  of  healing  herbs,  she  seems  like 
one  of  the  Fates,  endowed  with  portentous  wisdom,  stooping  to 
pick  sprigs  of  fragrant  pennyroyal,  in  a  sunshiny  green  pasture. 
Slowly,  and  with  most  delicate  humor.  Miss  Jewett  makes  clear 
Mrs.  Todd's  endless  curiosity,  high-mindedness,  and  shrewd,  in- 
exhaustible kindness. 

Another  character  is  Captain  Litdepa^e,  whose  experience  on 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Seven  Seas  has  carried  him  into  strange 
adventures.  Many,  in  older  days,  were  the  men  who  had  been 
around  the  world  and  had  settled  down  in  primitive  seclusion  to 
think  over  the  scenes  and  events  of  a  dramatic  lifetime.  This 
old  man  had  a  knowledge  of  foreign  parts,  his  imagination  was 
filled  with  brilliant  pictures  of  the  world ;  he  was  a  thorough  cos- 
mopolitan, worldly-wise,  efficient,  yet  an  eternal  child  of  mystery 
and  romance;  a  mute,  inglorious  Marco  Polo. 

Joanna,  in  this  story,  was  a  young  woman  who,  crossed  in  love, 
had  gone  to  a  lonely  hermitage  on  a  solitary  island  to  spend  her 
life,  a  combination  of  Ariadne  and  a  mediaeval  anchoress.  The 
book  is  sheer  reality  both  in  setting  and  in  character-study. 
The  scattered  bits  of  description  give  one  the  very  look  of  green 
pastures,  the  scent  of  aromatic  herbs,  the  fragrance  of  sun- 
smitten  spruce-trees,  the  sting  of  the  cool  salt  air,  and  the  milder 
aspects  of  blue,  sunshiny,  safe  harbors. 

All  through  the  casual  recital  of  unimportant  incidents  the  reader 
finds  a  spirit  of  gentle,  appreciative  humor.  There  is  satire  here, 
of  the  most  charming  sort,  never  unkind,  never  malicious,  never 
condescending,  but  always  quietly  penetrating.  Miss  Jewett  saw 
well  the  ironies,  the  whimsies  of  life,  she  watched  with  sympathy 
the  interplay  of  human  emotions ;  she  knew  how  vanity,  selfishness, 
obstinacy,  and  complacent  virtue  fail  to  recognize  themselves  in 
the  tragi-comedy  of  social  life.  Her  pages  are  full  of  keen  pleas- 
ant enjoyment  of  the  caprices  of  personality,  the  self-secured  de- 
feats, the  amusing  ignorance  that  calls  itself  knowledge.  This 
humor  cannot  be  illustrated  by  quotation,  it  must  be  recognized 
in  the  context,  and  is  always  the  unspoken  reflection  of  one 
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silently  pondering  over  the  range  of  human  life  from  the  Age  of 
Pericles  to  the  day  when  the  Bowden  Family  had  a  reunion. 

Other  stories  have  their  individual  charm,  alwa}^  preemi- 
nently the  charm  of  character  delineation.  Mrs.  Bonney  in 
Deephaven  is  a  tragic  figure  of  Poverty,  Labor,  and  Courtesy. 

I  The  White  Heron  is  a  study  of  loyalty  to  Nature,  a  record  of 
faithfulness  to  the  wild,  beautiful  life  which  surrounds  a  little 
'  country  girL  Repudiating  money  that  would  relieve  her  poverty, 
she  keeps  the  White  Heron's  secret,  sharing  the  bird's  mysteri- 
ous, lonely  freedom,  and  remaining  true  to  the  primitive  brother- 
hood between  man  and  winged  creature. 

4.  The  Neighbor's  Landmark,  in  the  same  volume,  encloses  in 
itself  a  picture  of  another  sort  of  loyalty  to  Nature  and  tradition. 
This  concerns  a  man's  balancing  of  beauty,  association,  senti- 
ment, over  against  a  profit  which  would  greatly  ease  the  struggle 
of  an  impoverished  family.  In  these  two  stories  are  presented 
moral  problems  of  absorbing  interest  to  those  who  resent  man's 
useless  despoiling  of  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world. 

The  Queen's  Twin  is  a  very  subtly  humorous  study  of  a  New 
England  woman  gravely  concerned  about  the  inner  fortunes  of 
her  twin  (by  chronology).  Queen  Victoria.  Here  is  a  recognition 
of  the  feet  that  circumstances  are  accidental,  that  character, 
ideals,  inward  dignity  are  the  realities  of  life.  A  sort  of  democ- 
racy of  inner  understanding  and  sympathy  is  pictured  in  this 
suggestive  story  of  the  bare,  unlovely  surroundings  of  one  whose 
imagination  carried  her  beyond  space  and  courtiers. 

Dozens  of  other  stories,  collected  in  various  volumes,  exist, 
and  several  more  extended  works  make  up  the  list  of  Miss  Jewett's 
achievement  These  stories  have  varying  degrees  of  appeal. 
Some  are  frankly  trivial,  others  are  interpretations  of  the  human 
"predicament*  where  decisions  must  be  made  which  involve  sur- 
render of  personal  desires,  for  the  sake  of  some  faith  in  the  larger 
values  of  life.  Through  her  record  of  interminable  endurance, 
courageous  patience.  Miss  Jewett  has  shown  that  in  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  selfishness,  something  exists  more  stable  than  self, 
some  sense  of  the  coercion  exercised  by  ideals,  some  knowledge 
of  the  superiority  of  will  over  matter.  A  reader  once  attracted 
will  wander  on  through  these   tales  with  increasing  responsive- 
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ness.  She  arouses  the  reader  to  reflection,  stimulates  his  curi- 
osity, defies  his  conventionality  and  modernness,  contributes  to 
his  faith  in  the  worth  of  experience.  The  rugged  and  pictur- 
esque life  of  hardship  is  always  a  tonic  to  the  jaded  products  of 
urbanity. 

Martha  Hale  Shackford. 

Wellesley  College. 


NOVEMBER  FROST 

Austerity  of  autumn  evenings ! 

The  sunset  in  the  stubble  is  aglow; 

There  is  no  wind  beneath,  but,  deep  and  slow. 
The  pines  are  stirring  with  vague  murmurings: 
They  hear  the  beating  of  far  northern  wings. 

And  brace  them  'gainst  the  unseen,  hurrying  foe: 

Soon  we  shall  hear  them  laboring  in  the  snow, 
And  groaning  in  the  dark  as  the  storm  sings. 

My  restlessness  is  passing;  I  descry 

The  calmer  passion  of  the  eternal  world, 
The  mother-kindness  of  the  pearl-grey  sky. 

My  changeful  thoughts  were  with  the  dry  leaves  whirled; 
But  all  their  intricate  desires  are  lost 
Beneath  the  fierceness  of  the  unyielding  frost 

Isabel  Westcott  Harper. 
Smith  College. 
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FRANCE  BEFORE  THE  WAR 

Now  that  France  has  triumphed  over  Germany,  the  eyes  of 
all  nations  are  turned  toward  her  and  all  tongues  are  ready  to  do 
her  homage.  To  a  certain  extent  this  courtship  is  doubtless  to 
be  set  down  to  the  world-old  custom  of  acclaiming  the  victor 
irrespective  of  the  cause.  How  clearly  we  saw  this  in  Germany's 
case  after  the  war  of  1870-1871 !  But  if  it  be  true  that  her  rival 
got  something  more  than  her  due  of  the  world's  applause  after 
that  war,  surely  France  got  something  less.  We  Anglo-Saxons, 
in  particular,  were  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of  French  manhood 
and  to  question  whether  the  French  possessed  the  deeper  moral 
and  ethical  qualities  which  command  our  respect.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  injustice  done  to  the  French  was,  above  all,  our  in- 
ability to  get  close  to  a  shy  and  elusive  people,  who  do  not,  as 
we  may  think,  carry  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves,  and  whose 
ready  speech  and  facile  manners  only  serve  the  better  to  disguise 
their  inner  selves. 

It  is  the  present  writer's  desire  to  tell  something  of  what  he 
has  seen  around  him  in  the  France  after  the  war.  What  has 
interested  him  most  is  the  reconstruction  going  forward  there, 
a  reconstruction  not  merely  in  houses,  factories  and  railways, 
but  also  in  business  and  industrial  methods.  For  the  Great  War 
has  made  the  French  conscious  as  never  before  that  their  civili- 
zation might  be  first  in  producing  humanists,  artists  and  pure 
scientists,  and  yet  that  it  is  lagging  behind  that  of  other  nations 
in  developing  captains  and  organizers  of  industry,  enterprising 
and  resourceful  merchants,  and  a  laboring  class  both  well  cared 
for  and  efficient.  The  French,  in  short,  are  alive  to  the  fact 
that  their  organization  of  society,  brilliant  as  it  is,  isinharmoni- 
ously  developed,  and  that  with  its  present  imperfections  it  can- 
not maintain  them  where  they  have  the  right  and  duty  to  be, 
among  the  most  progressive  of  the  great  nations.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  French  that,  having  ascertained  their  short- 
comings, they  are  fearless  and  unsparing  in  publicly  acknowl- 
edging and  denouncing  them.  Look  through  French  publica- 
tions appearing  both  during  and  after   the  war,  and  you  will 
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find  a  large  proportion  devoted  to  criticism  of  French  defects, 
real  or  supposed.  Follow  the  debates  in  the  legislature  or  the 
speeches  of  the  ministers.  Note  the  laws  passed  or  proposed : 
everywhere  you  will  perceive  a  desire  to  remedy  and  to  reform 
in  all  things. 

There  is  no  more  hopefuh  or  more  healthful  symptom  in  the 
morale  of  a  nation  than  this  willingness  to  confess  its  faults, 
together  with  a  determination  to  prepare  the  way  for  better 
things.  The  French  have  known  in  the  very  midst  of  war  how 
to  improvise  efficiency  out  of  inefficiency,  so  that  they  could  meet 
and  conquer  the  Germans.  Surely  they  will  know  in  like  manner 
how  to  meet  and  conquer  the  great  industrial  and  economic 
problems  that  beset  their  future. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  papers.  It  will  briefly  discuss  the 
genius  and  the  characteristics,  the  qualities  and  the  defects  of 
the  race;  in  other  words,  the  human  factors  in  reconstruction. 
The  second  will  be  devoted  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Great  War  and  to  the  problems  created  by  it.  The  final  paper 
will  deal  with  France's  material  and  moral  resources  as  assets 
in  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  as  promises  for  the  future. 

In  area  France  is  smaller  than  our  State  of  Texas,  but  sur- 
passes that  country  or  any  other  country  of  like  size  and  com- 
pactness in  the  remarkable  diversity  of  her  agricultural  and  food 
products,  and  also  in  the  excellence  yet  variety  of  her  climate. 
Indeed  France,  with  her  exceptional  resources  of  soil  and  climate, 
will,  regardless  of  any  industrial  revolution  she  may  undergo, 
remain  until  the  end  of  time  an  agricultural  country  relying  upon 
the  rich  output  of  her  soil.  To  be  sure,  the  average  French 
farmer  is  a  backward,  ignorant  peasant  who  has  hitherto  made 
little  use  of  improved  cultivating  machinery  and  of  those  ferti- 
lizers best  adapted  to  the  soil.  Judged  by  the  high  agricultural 
standards  of  old  Europe,  he  has  much  to  learn,  for  he  draws  from 
better  ground  less  than  the  well-trained  German  from  poorer, 
not  to  mention  the  results  achieved  by  the  model  farmers  of 
Denmark  or  Holland.  All  the  more  reason,  however,  for  look- 
ing forward  to  a  bright  agricultural  future  for  France  when 
scientific  farming  comes  into  more  general  use.  Signs  of  this 
are  not  wanting.     And  certainly  where  standardizing  of  methods 
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and  machinery  plays  a  small  part,  but  personal  skill  a  consider- 
able one,  as  in  horticulture  and  market-gardening,  the  French 
cultivator  will  be  found  second  to  none. 

One  should  emphasize  the  rich  fertility  of  France,  for  she  was, 
before  the  war,  at  any  rate,  a  land  of  fat  and  plenty  and  ease, 
where  the  spur  of  pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence  had 
not  yet  driven  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  inhabitants  into 
manufacturing,  for  she  produced  bread  enough  to  feed  her  own 
population.  It  was  a  land  where  good  living  and  good  wines 
were  cheap,  and  so,  too,  were  music  and  the  stage  and  all  the 
delightful  things  that  the  fine  or  the  decorative  arts  could  furnish. 
Indeed,  this  aesthetic  people,  who  seem  to  love  art  more  than 
comfort,  had  multiplied  beautiful  things  and  dealt  them  out  with 
considered  thrift,  so  that  they  were  within  the  reach  of  all  but 
the  poorest. 

Economically  France  was  a  land  of  small  landowners,  small 
rentiers^^  small  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers,  and  com- 
paratively few  great  corporations  and  few  big  enterprises. 

Temperamentally,  although  they  loved  money  as  much  as  men 
of  other  races,  the  French  preferred  to  earn  a  franc  by  saving 
rather  than  to  gain  two  by  risk  and  worry.  At  a  time  when  other 
nations  were  organizing  huge  corporations  and  export  banks, 
and  were  playing  big  stakes  for  supremacy  in  the  world's  trade, 
French  commercial  men  and  French  factory-owners,  were,  as  a 
rule,  satisfied  to  stay  at  home,  and,  behind  the  wall  of  a  high 
tariff  which  protected  both  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer, 
contented  themselves  with  the  smaller,  but  safer  and  steadier 
profits  of  the  home  market. 

This  extreme  conservatism  in  business  and  banking  surprised 
foreigners  who  had  business  dealings  with  the  French.  The  big 
French  banking  institutions  would  invest  billions  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  shares  of  old-established  companies,  but  hardly  find 
a  sou  to  lend  to  those  who  wanted  to  launch  new  industrial 
undertakings  on  French  soil.  France  owned,  after  Great  Britain, 
the  greatest  colonial  empire.  But  the  French  saw  themselves 
being  ousted  from  the  trade  of  most  of  their  own  colonies  by  the 

^  That  is,  persons  of  independent  means  and  of  leisure. 
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superior  enterprise  and  daring  of  their  foreign  competitors. 
Carthage,  Rome,  England  and  Germany  had  risen  to  greatness 
through  commerce  rather  than  through  the  arts,  but  France,  so 
great  in  the  arts,  seemed  to  have  a  ** craven  fear  of  being  great" 
in  the  field  of  industry.  "You  French  have  a  huckster's  out- 
look on  the  world'*,  once  said  a  foreign  friend  to  Monsieur  Paul 
Gaultier.  There  might  be  just  enough  of  truth  in  this  humorous 
exaggeration  for  it  to  wound.* 

It  might  be  interesting  to  suggest  a  few  reasons  why  the  French 
have  been  handicapped  in  the  race  for  industrial  supremacy 
among  the  nations.  In  the  first  place,  as  they  themselves  are 
fond  of  saying,  they  are  too  individualistic  in  temperament,  and 
too  much  inclined  each  to  pull  his  own  way  and  distrust  his 
neighbor,  for  them  to  march  and  work  together  in  fruitful  vol- 
untary collaboration  and  collective  enterprise.  The  French  feel, 
in  fact,  that  they  must  be  drilled  and  regimented  by  some  out- 
side force,  /.  ^.,  the  State,  in  order  to  accomplish  big  things. 
Hence  their  natural  instinct  is  to  turn  to  the  State,  and  many 
still  have  great  faith  in  State  control  and  State  ownership. 

It  seems  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  most  society-loving  and 
sociable  people  on  earth  should  be  deficient  in  capacity  for  co- 
operation or  for  team  work.  But  if  they  are  sociable  they  are 
not  socially  minded.  It  is  one  thing,  as  Paul  Gaultier'  points 
out,  to  excel  in  the  social  arts  and  in  conversation,  which 
flourish  through  the  jealous  care  that  each  one  takes  in  setting 
off  his  or  her  personality  to  best  advantage,  and  in  competing 
for  applause  through  witty  expressions  and  original  ideas,  and 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  have  the  self-subordinating  spirit 
that  prompts  the  formation  of  works  of  collective  utility  and 
carries  them  out  to  successful  issue. 

Of  course,  the  excessive  development  of  French  bureaucracy, 
of  State  ownership  or  control,  and  of  paternalism  generally  in 
government,  has  not  originated  alone  in  the  tendency  of  each 
Frenchman  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  leave  to  the  State  the 

•  Paul  Gaultier :  Notre  Examen  de  Conscience^  p.  99.  See  also  in  Professor 
Femand  Baldensperger :  V Avant-Guerre  dans  la  LitUrature  Fran^aise^  pp. 
20.  ff.,  a  charmingly  written  passage  on  French  pre-war  life  and  characteristics. 

'Paul  Gaultier:  op,  cit.^  p.  28. 
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duty  of  attending  to  the  interests  of  all.  The  needs  of  national 
defence  account  for,  and  justify  to  a  certain  extent,  the  mighty 
and  over-centralized  French  bureaucracy.  But  none  the  less 
paternalism  goes  on  accentuating  the  already  existing  trend  to 
isolated  action.  In  this  respect,  however,  a  healthy  reaction 
has  been  setting  in. 

Another  reason  why  French  industrial  development  has  suf- 
fered is  to  be  found  in  French  educational  and  vocational  ideals, 
and  in  the  very  brilliancy  of  French  civilization  itself.  The  best 
brains  of  the  nation  have  not,  as  a  rule,  as  with  us  in  the  United 
States,  been  devoted  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country 
and  to  the  organization  of  big  business,  but  rather  to  the  * 'lib- 
eral arts"  and  to  the  ''liberal  professions'*, — to  literature,  art, 
science,  medicine  and  law.  This  expression,  the  "liberal  arts", 
has  a  real  meaning  in  a  country  where,  before  the  Great  War, 
nearly  every  intellectual  wrote  disdainfully  of  commercial  pursuits 
and  looked  upon  the  magnificent  industrial  growth  of  the  United 
States  or  Germany  with  indifference  if  not  with  secret  contempt. 
With  us,  great  railroad-builders,  iron  and  steel  men,  financiers, 
mine-owners,  and  manufacturers,  such  as  Carnegie,  Harriman, 
Morgan  or  Ford,  not  only  earn  enormous  pecuniary  rewards  but 
fame  also,  and  the  admiration  of  millions.  In  France,  hitherto, 
such  a  thing  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  There  is  no  such 
glorification  of  industrial  achievement  over  there,  and  men  of  the 
type  of  those  just  named  would  be  treated  by  French  literary  men 
who  set  the  tone  and  taste  in  their  country,  as  birds  of  prey. 
Indeed,  had  France  entered  upon  a  career  of  great  industrial  and 
commercial  expansion,  it  would  have  been,  to  the  thinking  of  the 
writers  just  named,  a  lowering  of  her  civilization  and  of  her 
ideals.^  One  readily  sees,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  her  liberal 
political  institutions  France  is  not  yet  socially  democratized. 
To  be  sure,  the  same  might  be  said  of  almost  any  other  European 
country  where  modes  of  speech,  and  usages  and  customs  dating 

♦"Lysis":  VErreur  franqaise^  p.  7.  1918.  Femand  Baldensperger : 
L Avant'Guerre  dans  la  LittSraturefran^aise^  pp.  62-63.  '9'9-  The  article 
by  Robert  Pinot  entitled  Le  Chef  dans  la  grande  Industrie  in  Revue  de 
France,  15  March,  1921.  "Testis":  Documents  sur  P Invasion  Economique 
de  la  France^  pp.  13  ff.    1918. 
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back  a  thousand  years  have  preserved  distinctions  between  man 
and  man.  But  one  expected  a  little  more  of  the  country  which 
first  gave  to  old  Europe  the  watchwords,  Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity.  Although  the  difference  between  commoner  and 
noble  has  been  almost  wiped  out  in  France,  there  still  is  a  distinct 
separation  between  the  manual  laborer  and  the  intellectual 
worker,  and  the  laboring  classes  resent  this  keenly.  The  word 
'bourgeois',  referring  as  it  does  to  the  great  class  of  producers 
and  distributors  of  wealth,  should  be  an  honorable  appellation, 
but  in  the  mouth  of  the  'upper  classes*,  as  in  the  speech  of  the 
laboring  man,  'bourgeois*  is  often  used  as  a  reproachful  and 
odious  distinction,  meaning  sordid  and  selfish.  The  French 
word  *peuple'  without  a  qualifying  adjective,  has  a  different 
connotation  from  our  good  English  word  'people',  for  it  usually 
signifies  the  lower  classes  only. 

Of  course,  this  cleavage  between  'manual*  and  'intellectual* 
stands  in  the  way  of  progress,  for  it  prevents  a  complete  co- 
operation between  workman  and  employer.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  features  of  our  American  civilization  is  the  almost 
complete  levelling  of  barriers  of  caste,  the  almost  total  absence 
of  class-feeling— in  short,  the  universal  respect  for  the  com- 
mon manhood  in  each  American  citizen.  Doubtless  such  social 
blessings  can  only  be  vouchsafed  to  a  relatively  newly  settled 
and  thinly  populated  country:  they  are  due  to  the  spirit  of  the 
frontier.  Nevertheless,  their  value  as  a  social  asset  bulks 
enormously  to  Americans  who  see  and  experience  the  class 
struggles  and  class  bitterness  of  old  Europe.  Senator  Lazare 
Weiller  has  been  recently  writing  in  a  Strasburg  paper  his 
Souvenirs  d' Amerique,  He  tells  us  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  in  the  United  States  that  laboring  men,  as  such,  do  not, 
as  in  Continental  Europe,  form  great  radical,  and  often  revolu- 
tionary, political  parties  with  platforms  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  order  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  what  struck 
him  most  was  that  American  workmen  had  "a  fine  sense  of  their 
own  worth,  so  that  they  did  not  suffer  the  bitterness  and  the 
meanness  of  class  envy,  an  inestimable  boon**.  As  Senator 
Weiller  puts  it,  the  whole  effort  of  the  laboring  masses  in  America 
is  to  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level.    Far  from  objecting  to  silk 
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hats  or  frock  coats,  as  the  livery  of  the  hated  bourgeoisie,  they 
invested  in  these  articles,  when  they  could  afiford  them,  to  attain 
greater  respectability.* 

Contrast  this  attitude  with  the  petty,  envious  spirit  of  the 
French  workingman  as  illustrated  in  the  following  incident  re- 
lated recently  to  the  writer  in  Paris  by  a  social  worker,  a  trained 
and  cultured  French  woman.  She  told  him  that  she  had  adopted 
as  her  own  daughters  two  little  girls  of  the  working-class.  She 
educated  them  and  gave  them  every  comfort.  Their  parents 
were  living  and  the  little  girls  were  frequently  permitted  to 
visit  them.  But,  as  the  oldest  girl  confessed,  she  never  saw  her 
father  without  hearing  him  attack  her  'bourgeois*  foster-mother, 
whom  she  had  constantly  to  'defend*.  So  strong  was  this  purely 
class  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  so  uncomfortable 
did  the  situation  finally  become  for  the  lady,  that  she  saw  her- 
self at  last  compelled  to  separate  from  her  adopted  children.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  said  that  one  incident  proves  little  and  that  this 
is  an  extreme  case.  The  writer,  however,  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  France,  knows  from  his  own  experience  with  the  French 
working-classes  that  it  is  typical  of  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  a  considerable  proportion  of  them.  The  chief  ambition  of  the 
radical  leaders  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe,  including  the 
French,  is  to  pull  down  those  above  them.  De  Tocqueville  re- 
marked long  ago  that  the  Frenchman's  idea  of  equality  was  that 
no  one  should  be  better  of!  than  himself. 

As  was  remarked  above,  French  education,  secondary  educa- 
tion in  particular,  is  in  part  responsible  for  keeping  up  social  in- 
equalities. Certainly,  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  French 
lycees,  or  high  schools,  is,  in  some  respects,  altogether  admirable. 
In  developing  in  young  men  fine  humanistic  -culture  through  a 
study  of  the  classics,  French  educators  aim  at  increasing  and 
perpetuating  the  literary  and  artistic  gifts  with  which  the  race 
has  been  at  all  times  so  liberally  endowed.  Moreover,  with  such 
a  training,  there  will  always  be  in  France  a  large  intellectual 
ilite  capable  of  taking  an  intelligent  part  in  the  world's  great 

*Lazare  WcUler :  Souvenirs  d^ AnUrique^  Journal  d* Alsace  et  de  Lorraine^ 
16  Jane,  1921. 
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social  and  humanitarian  problems  and  contributing  to  their 
solution.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  which  place 
France  foremost  among  the  nations  that  labor  for  the  common 
good  of  humanity,  the  French  educational  system  is  still  one- 
sided and  undemocratic.  It  seems  to  accept  as  inevitable  the 
old  distinction  between  the  manual  labor  of  the  artisans  and  the 
intellectual  work  of  the  professional  men,  and  to  train  boys  to 
fit  themselves  exclusively  for  the  one  or  the  other.  Humanistic 
studies  are  usually  barred  to  the  child  of  the  working-class,  how- 
ever gifted  he  be,  because  he  lacks  pecuniary  means  to  pursue 
them ;  nor  could  he,  until  quite  recently,  and  now  only  in  limited 
measure,  enjoy  advanced  professional  and  technical  instruction.* 
To  put  one's  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  French  national  educa- 
tion as  a  whole,  one  must  say  that  France  has  hitherto  over- 
developed the  humanistic  and  aesthetic  side  at  the  expense  of  the 
economic  and  practical  side.  Whether  or  not  the  moral  expan- 
sion of  a  nation  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  dependent  on,  and  sup- 
ported by,  its  material  and  industrial  growth,'  at  any  rate,  no 
nation  can  morally  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  such  growth. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  economic  factors  in  the  reconstruction  of 
France  and  consider  the  moral  and  ethical  ones.  For  on  the  virile 
qualities  and  on  the  strength  of  character  of  the  French  themselves 
much  will  depend.  Before  the  war  it  used  to  be  a  common  figure 
of  speech  among  the  Germans  that  France  was  a  'woman-nation*, 
possessing  the  finer  feminine  qualities,  such  as  delicacy,  tact  and 
taste,  but  that  Germany  typified  the 'masculine*  virtues,  such  as 
brawn,  push,  organizing  and  business  ability,  and  capacity  for 
leadership.  Many,  too,  who  are  not  Germans,  and  who  professed 
to  love  France,  deplored  that  the  French  still  regretted  the  loss 
of  their  once  proud  position  in  the  world.  According  to  these 
good  friends,  France  should,  in  the  interest  of  the  world's  peace, 
give  up  striving  to  obtain  an  important  share  in  the  world's  trade, 
or  a  big  fleet  or  a  large  colonial  empire.  She  should  frankly 
acknowledge  German  or  British   or  American  'superiority'  in 


•  L.  Fernand  Agn^ :  La  RSforme  de  V Enseignement  National^  in  La  Revue 
du  Mois^  lo  March,  1920,  pp.  228  ff. 
^  G.  Hersent :  La  Riforme  de  r Education  NatumaUt  p.  68.    1917. 
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these  manlier  pursuits,  and  smilingly  content  herself  with  culti- 
vating the  fine  arts,  and  ruling  over  the  world  of  fashion, 
decadent  yet  graceful,  as  was  the  effeminate  Greek  among  the 
sterner  Romans.'  The  Great  War,  by  testing  the  French  at 
every  point  of  their  military,  economic  and  political  strength, 
and  in  their  moral  fibre,  brushed  aside  for  all  time  the  silly 
'woman-nation'  theory,  and  gave  the  lie  to  the  assertion  that  the 
French  were  decadent.  But  there  still  remains  the  accusation 
that  the  French  are  an  'immoral'  people;  that  their  young  men 
are  invariably  unchaste  and  dissipated ;  that  husbands  and  wives 
are  normally  unfaithful  to  each  other;  that  contemporary  French 
literature,  and  the  French  stage  in  particular,  have  no  moral 
ideals  and  often  are  lewd.  From  this  state  of  affairs  the  con- 
sequences are  deduced  that  the  French  race  is  dying  out,  not 
only  because  the  young  men  of  the  country  are  stunted  in  their 
growth  by  immoral  habits,  but  because  they  later  carry  these 
habits  into  their  marriage  relations,  so  largely  accounting  for  the 
sterility  of  most  French  families.  The  indictment  thus  stated 
is  obviously  exaggerated.  In  particular  the  small  size  of  French 
fomilies  may  be  traced  to  other  causes  as  well,  for  we  see  the 
same  dearth  of  children  in  New  England  households — not  to 
mention  other  countries — ^yet  no  one  accuses  the  New  Eng- 
landers  of  being  particularly  immoral.  If,  however,  the  de- 
population of  France  may  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  French 
morality,  that  morality  itself  cannot,  we  fear,  be  successfully  de- 
fended. We  trust  that  we  admit  and  understand  all  that  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  French  in  this  respect,  or  against  ourselves,  al- 
though, of  course,  retorts  of  'you,  too'  are  no  argument.  Let  us 
admit,  then,  that  we  Anglo-Saxons  often  show  a  foolish  and  false 
shame,  particularly  in  alluding  tothe  care  and  hygiene  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  French  are  in  this  respect  saner  and  wiser  than  we  are. 
Let  us  admit  also  that,  with  us,  men  in  practice  often  act  as  though 
there  were  two  standards  of  conduct,  one  for  themselves  and 
one  for  women,  whereas  they  preach  but  one.  In  this  respect 
the  French  are  certainly  superior  to  us,  for  they  preach  not  at 
all.  Moreover  they  frankly  admit  that  there  may  be  two  standards 

*  "Agathon'' :  Lesjeunes  Gens  tTAujouriPhui^'^^.  126-127.    191a, 
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of  conduct.  We  think  that  a  subject  may  be  immoral  per  se 
because  it  is  suggestive,  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  taboo. 
The  French  see  no  cause  for  tabooing  a  subject  merely  because 
it  might  inspire  somebody  with  evil  thoughts.  That  would  be  a 
confession  of  inability  to  face  the  bald  truth,  and  the  French 
pride  themselves  on  their  intellectual  honesty  and  fearlessness. 
Besides,  why  confess  to  such  ready  susceptibility  to  temptation  ? 
Yet  when  all  is  said,  and  with  all  due  allowance  for  our  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  the  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  no  other 
modern  country  makes  such  a  display  of  its  sexuality  as  France.* 
The  sexual  appeal  pursues  one  in  lascivious  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, even  in  statues  in  public  squares  or  adorning  public  build- 
ings. It  stares  at  one  from  posters,  advertisements,  and  in  shop- 
window  displays.  Contemporary  drama  is  full  of  it,  and  so  is  the 
modem  novel.  It  seems  to  leave  its  salacious  trace  everywhere. 
There  is  a  reaction  going  on  against  this  sort  of  thing  in  France. 
More  marriages  and  more  children  would  give  a  healthier  tone 
to  the  moral  atmosphere,  which  owes  its  corruption  perhaps 
chiefly  to  a  huge  bachelor  class  more  than  to  any  other  one  cir- 
cumstance. M.  Klotz,  before  the  Great  War,  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  bachelors  over  thirty  years  of  age  at  1,350,000.  From 
these  men  are  very  largely  recruited  the  critics,  the  playwrights, 
the  journalists,  the  novelists,  and  also,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  governing  class  of  the  country.  They  impose  their  flippant 
morality  on  the  French  stage.  Up  to  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  young  men  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  look  up  to 
womanhood,  and  cherish  some  ideals  on  the  subject."  But  these 
old  cynics  have  long  since  lost  such  sentiments,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  them  that  women,  as  such,  are  so  little  respected  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  elaborate  forms  of  superficial  courtesy  with 
which  society  ladies  are  surrounded."  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  more  unjust  than  to  suppose  French  society  morally  rotten. 
The  French  stage  and  French  romance  do  not  aim  primarily  at 

(•The  words  of  a  foreign  savant  to  M.  Charles  Gide.  Paul  Bureau ;  ZV«- 
discipline  des  Moeurs^  p.  6.   1922. 

1^  Georges  Rossignol :  Un  pays  de  C^libataires  et  de  Fils  uniques^  pp.  26- 
27.    1913.    Paul  Bureau:  V Indiscipline  dans  les  Mceurs^^^.-^^o.    1920. 

"  Rossignol :  Ibid, 
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picturing  typical  French  life.  The  writers  of  plays  and  novels 
are  by  no  means  concerned  at  holding  up  the  mirror  to  society, 
but  very  much  concerned  in  giving  full  rein  to  their  own  dra- 
matic and  artistic  instincts,  and  in  taking  a  virtuoso's  pleasure 
in  pushing  human  passions  to  their  last  limits,  or  in  tangling  up 
their  characters  into  impossible  situations.  Nothing  being  so 
abhorrent  to  a  Frenchman  as  the  preaching  or  didactic  manner, 
art  is  cultivated  only  for  art's  sake,  and  the  devil  take  the  conse- 
quences. In  short,  French  society  is  very  much  better  than  one 
would  ever  dream  from  a  knowledge  of  French  literature  and  art. 
In  no  country  is  family  life  more  strongly  organized  by  law  and 
by  custom,  nor  better  lived  than  in  France.  Take  the  average 
bourgeois  household,  and  by  'bourgeois*  we  mean  the  great  mass 
of  people  engaged  either  in  the  liberal  professions,  or  in  business 
big  or  little,  or  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Is  there  in  any  coun- 
try a  closer,  finer  companionship  between  husband  and  wife, 
more  devoted  and  more  intimate  relations  between  parents  and 
children,  than  among  the  French  middle  classes?  Compare  the 
French  with  ourselves,  for  instance.  The  American  wife  is 
probably  more  often  than  the  French  away  from  home  and  hus- 
band. The  French  father  is  usually  a  better  comrade  and  com- 
panion to  his  sons  and  daughters  than  the  American.  Whatever 
may  be  their  anti-social  traits  in  other  respects,  the  French  have 
an  admirable  sense  of  family  solidarity.  This  appears  in  many 
ways.  How  hard  will  a  French  parent  work,  how  much  will  he  or 
she  sacrifice  and  save  to  endow  each  child,  and  particularly 
marriageable  daughters,  with  independent  means!  There  may  be 
various  reasons  for  the  stationary  population  of  France,  but  the 
desire  to  see  each  child  brought  into  the  world  amply  provided 
for  is  certainly  one.  In  the  bourgeois  classes,  at  any  rate,  par- 
ents simply  will  not  have  daughters  to  whom  they  cannot  give  a 
dowry,  nor  sons  whom  they  cannot  set  up  in  business. 

In  respect  of  his  family  life  the  Frenchman,  who  is  so  largely 
endowed  with  Latin  speech  and  Latin  culture  is,  to  this  day,  a 
Roman.  The  family  is  a  miniature  society,  and  its  recognized 
head  is  \}cit  plre-de- families  or  paterfamilias,  to  whom  respect  is 
due  both  by  law  and  by  custom.  The  saint's  day  and  birthday, 
as  well  as  the  confirmation  and  marriage  of  each  member,  are  cele- 
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brated  in  common.  French  society,  so  lenient  toward  the  immoral 
young  man,  frowns  upon  the  immoral  father  or  mother  of  a  family. 
In  closing  this  paper,  we  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  nature,  as 
though  by  predilection,  had  enriched  France  with  every  excellence 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  had  thus  rendered  easy  the  material  task 
of  providing  for  a  living.  Thus  the  French  found  leisure  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  Muses  with  such  success  that  the  world 
was  illuminated  by  the  radiance  of  their  culture.  Then  came 
the  war,  sweeping  away  their  existing  stocks  of  materials  and 
demanding  the  swift  and  swifter  production  of  more.  By  an  al- 
most miraculous  energy  the  French  met  the  call  and  stood  the 
test.  They  had  shown  unexpected  creative  and  organizing  pow- 
ers, but  also  dangerous  economic  waste  and  inefficiency.  It  now 
became  clear  to  them  that,  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  morass 
of  bankruptcy  into  which  the  war  had  cast  them,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  industrial  rebirth  which  alone  could  save  them, 
they  must  remodel  their  whole  social  organization,  and  reform 
their  educational  methods.  Fortunately  their  courage  is  high 
and  their  mental  and  moral  qualities  are  equal  to  the  task.  We 
shall  see  in  a  subsequent  paper  how  the  struggle  for  reorganiza- 
tion is  being  carried  on  and  what  is  being  accomplished. 

Sedlev  Lynch  Ware. 
The  University  of  the  South. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WILFRID  WILSON 
GIBSON'S  POETIC  ART 

No  poet  as  great  as  Mr.  Gibson  executes  quite  such  a  volte- 
face  as  critics  would  lead  us  to  believe  when  they  write  of  "the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  who,  starting  as  the 
most  aristocratic  of  the  'unacknowledged  legislators',  suddenly 
changed  his  politics  and  decreed  a  universal  poetic  franchise."* 
Of  course  Helen  in  Rhodes  is  very  different  from  Stanefolds^ 
but  even  a  fragmentary  reading  of  Mr.  Gibson's  early  volumes 
will  show  their  relation  to  the  later  ones — those  that  most 
Americans  seem  to  consider  all  of  his  achievement.  His  genius 
has  developed  in  a  natural  and  logical  manner;  and  he  has  pro- 
gressed farther  and  in  more  different  directions  than  many  crit- 
ics realize. 

Mr.  Gibson  says  that  all  the  poems  he  wishes  to  preserve  are 
included  in  the  Collected  Poems  (1917)  and  in  the  subsequently 
published  Hill  Tracks  (or  Whin^  and  Neighbours}  The  former 
is  indeed  a  large  and  varied  enough  volume  (more  than  550  well- 
filled  pages)  to  represent  any  poet  with  honor.  Mr.  Gibson  has 
been  too  severe  a  critic  of  his  own  work,  however,  for  some  of  the 


*  Francis  Bickley:  Some  Tendencies  in  Contemporary  Poetry y  in  New 
Paths,  edited  by  C.  W.  Beaumont  and  M.  T.  H.  Sadler. 

'In  the  same  letter  from  which  this  statement  is  taken,  Mr.  Gibson 
writes  tins  autobiography:  "I  was  bom  on  the  second  of  October,  1878,  at 
Hexham  in  Northumberland,  and  lived  there  until  191 2.  I  was  educated  at 
private  schoob  and  travelled  from  time  to  time.  In  1912  I  went  to  live  in 
London ;  but  when  I  married,  in  19 13, 1  settled  again  in  the  country,  this 
time  in  the  west  of  England.  After  being  rejected  for  military  service  four 
times,  I  visited  America  in  1917,  and  spent  my  time  from  January  to  July 
giving  readings  of  my  work  in  various  towns  and  cities.  For  three  months 
of  that  time  I  made  Chicago  my  headquarters.  When  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land, I  again  reported  myself  to  the  military  authorities ;  I  was  called  up  in 
October,  191 7,  and  served  as  a  private  in  the  Army  Service  Corps  until  Jan- 
uary, 1919."  This  brief  sketch  may  be  supplemented  by  stating  that  Mr. 
Gibson  now  lives  at  Coed  Moe,  St.  Bride's  Hill,  Saundersfoot,  Pembroke- 
shire, England,  and  that  his  sister  Elizabeth  Gibson  (Mrs.  T.  K.  Cheyne) 
began  to  publish  poetry  about  the  same  time  as  her  brother,  and  has  written 
many  volumes  practically  unknown  in  America.  It  is  interesting  to  leam 
that  Daily  Bread  is  being  translated  into  Japanese. 
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earlier  poems  have  real  value  as  literature.  In  order  to  show  the 
integrity— the  unity — of  his  poetic  art,  the  logical  broadening  in 
his  choice  of  subject,  and  the  development  of  his  style,  I  shall 
review  his  work  in  chronological  order.  But  since  Mr.  Gibson 
has  now  carefully  discarded  so  many  of  his  published  poems,  I 
shall  not  point  out  all  the  weaknesses  of  his  earlier  writing. 

About  the  first  time  a  poem  of  his  appeared  in  print  was  Sep- 
tember 4,  1897,  when  the  Spectator  published  Blind,  afterwards 
reprinted  in  Urlyn  the  Harper.^  Although  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  the  poet  even  there  showed  mature  thought  and  an  ability 
to  write  in  the  conventional  forms.  In  fact,  those  very  early 
poems  foreshadow  his  great  work,  often  by  their  use  of  everyday 
characters  and  by  the  sympathy  shown  for  the  oppressed  or  the 
unfortunate,  occasionally  by  a  brevity  and  a  simplicity  that  sug- 
gest the  folk  poem,  and  always  by  an  intense  sincerity  and  a  deli- 
cate sensitiveness  that  are  two  of  Mr.  Gibson's  characteristics. 

The  first  volume  that  he  published  is  Urlyn  the  Harper  and 
Other  Songs  (1902),  the  seventh  in  the  Vigo  Cabinet  Series  of 
Mr.  Elkin  Mathews.  This  shows  an  original  and  able  handling 
of  the  materials  of  poetry  and  a  spontaneity  that  is  very  refresh- 
ing; but  the  parts  of  most  value  are  the  second  group  of  the 
volume.  Faring  South,  for  these  reveal  the  interest  in  laborers 
which  was  to  become  so  much  more  intelligent  and  to  be  so  much 
more  artistically  expressed  in  the  well-known  later  volumes— 
Daily  Bread  and  Livelihood.  In  The  Weary  Singers  poets  are 
described  as — 

"  We  who  have  sung  to  win  release,  so  long 
For  hearts  crushed  songless  and  lips  dumb  with  wrong, 
Mouths  that  have  bitten  sorrow  to  the  core, 
And  eyes  of  keen  distress.*' 


'  Not  all  of  Mr.  Gibson^s  poetry  has  been  published  in  his  books ;  much  is 
buried  in  English  periodicals,  from  the  rare  Dome  of  1898  to  the  accessible 
New  Witness  of  to-day.  A  list  of  the  periodicals  in  which  his  work  has 
appeared  would  include  The  Saturday  Review^  The  Outlook^  The  Comhill 
Magaxiney  The  Daily  News,  The  Northern  Counties  Magagine,  The  Week's 
Survey^  McClure's  Magazine,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,  The  Academy,  Macmilian*s  Magazine,  The  Pilot,  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Country  Life,  The  Broadsheet,  The  English  Review,  The  Poetry 
Review,  The  Independent,  The  Living  Age,  The  Vale  Review,  The  Literary 
Digest,  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
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The  weary  singers  foresee  that,  after  they  have  kept  long  silence, 
men  will  remember  them  and  cry : — 

"  Why  have  they  left  us  songless  and  forlorn 
To  perish  darkling,  with  no  flaming  word 
Nor  song  for  pilot  star  ?  " 

The  Queen's  Vigil  and  Other  Songs  is  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Gibson's  poetry,  published  as  the  ninth  of  the  Vigo  Cabi- 
net Series  (1902).     The  most  exquisite  lyric  of  this  volume  is 

Song\ — 

*Mf  once  I  could  gather  in  song 
A  flower  from  my  garden  of  dreams — 
The  dew  from  its  petals  unshaken 
When  starry  and  hright  they  awaken — 
All  men  to  the  wonder  would  throng. 

"  Though  ever  at  dawning  I  go 
By  the  marge  of  the  life-giving  streams 

That,  shadow'd  by  blossoms  upspringing, 
Remember  the  hills  in  their  singing, 
The  fells  of  their  birth  in  their  flow : 

"  Or  early  or  late  though  I  fare 
To  gather  my  garden  of  dreams 

For  the  barren,  forsaken,  and  lonely ; 
I  bring  from  the  shadow-world  only 
Pale  blossoms  that  perish  in  air."* 

The  third  volume,  The  Golden  Helm  and  Other  Verse^  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  (1903)  is  twice  as  large  as  either 
of  the  preceding.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  by  the  time 
the  fourth  volume  appeared,  both  Urlyn  the  Harper  and  The 
Queen's  Vigil  had  gone  into  the  second  edition,  while  no  others 
of  the  little  books  in  the  Vigo  Cabinet  Series  had  yet  had  that 
distinction.  Then  they  were  published  together  in  one  volume. 
Before  The  Nets  of  Love  came  out  in  1905  as  the  twenty-eighth 
of  the  series,  Mr.  Gibson  had  written  Akra  the  Slave  (igo4), 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  published  until  1910.  This  is  the 
earliest  work  preserved  in  the  Collected  Poems,  The  Nets  of 
Love^  which  contains  twelve  poems  and  a  six-line  prelude,  is  a 


*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews,  London.  This  poem 
can  also  be  found  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse ^  with  Flannan 
IsU. 
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good  example  of  Mr.  Gibson's  careful  and  symmetrical  plan  of 
arranging  his  volumes.  Here  The  Lambing  plainly  prefigures 
the  later  Stone/olds,  for,  like  many  others  of  these  poems,  it  has 
much  of  the  local  color  of  rural  Northumberland  in  the  names, 
characters  and  action.  In  many  respects  these  poems  show 
their  close  relation  to  the  greater  ones  that  were  to  follow;  they 
are  noticeably  free  from  all  traces  of  decadence;  they  describe 
realistically  the  lives  of  humble  folk;  and  a  strong  sense  of  fonnj 
is  apparent  in  them. 

Stone/olds^  Mr.  Gibson's  first  real  dramas  and  the  first  of  the 
work  that  most  Americans  consider  typically  his,  appeared  in 
1906.  It  seems  only  the  natural  development  of  an  observant  and 
sympathetic  poet  that,  after  he  had  written  of  his  dreams  and  fan- 
cies colored  by  his  travels  (as  in  The  Queen* s  Vigil  and  The  Gol- 
den Helm\  he  should  turn  to  the  people  whom  he  knew  in  early 
life,  and,  in  writing  of  them,  should  choose  the  commonest  motifs 
of  literature — birth,  marriage,  and  death.  His  modernity  shows 
in  his  rejecting  as  a  theme  the  conventional  prenuptial  romance 
and  in  his  discrimination  between  love  and  passion.  The  change 
(if  one  is  justified  even  in  using  the  word)  from  romanticism  to 
realism  in  Mr.  Gibson's  poetry  did  not  come  suddenly  in  Stone- 
foldSf  but  gradually ;  and  even  then  it  is  really  a  shifting  in 
emphasis,  for  a  wholesome  interest  in  labor  is  present  in  all  of 
his  volumes,  as  is  also  the  artist's  feeling  for  form  and  color  and 
the  other  elements  of  beauty. 

The  rarest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautifully  made,  of  all  Mr. 
Gibson's  books  is  The  Web  of  Life,  an  "edition  of  three  hundred 
copies  being  hand-printed  and  published  by  the  Samurai  Press 
at  Cranleigh,  Surrey,  January,  1908."*  This  is  the  culmination 
of  what  critics  call  the  earlier  work  of  Mr.  Gibson,  the  "aristo- 
cratic" or  the  "romantic"  style;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  out- 
standing volume  of  poetry  in  the  conventional  English  forms  and 
on  the  traditional  themes.  The  main  difference  between  these 
poems  and  his  well-known  work  is  that  these  are  nearly  all  meta- 

t 

^This  same  private  press,  no  longer  in  existence,  printed  two  other  books 
for  Mr.  Gibson :  The  Stonefolds:  A  Play,  and  On  the  Threshold,  both  in 
September,  1907.  These  two  little  books  include  the  six  short  plays  enti- 
tled Stone/olds  and  printed  in  one  volume  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews. 
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• 
pboricaly  brilliantly  ornate  and  strikingly  melodious,  although  no 

less  sincere  and  intense  than  the  later  simple,  less  diffuse  verses. 
Two  of  the  most  exquisite  of  this  volume  are  Helen  in  Rhodos  and 
A  Lament  for  Helen.  In  The  Mariners  Mr.  Gibson  devises  a  fine 
long  narrative  from  the  tradition  that  certain  mariners  at  the 
hour  of  the  Crucifixion  heard  a  voice  across  the  Ionian  Sea, 
crying:  **Great  Pan  is  dead!"  The  old  pilot  concludes  with 
these  prophetic  words  addressed  to  the  vision  of  the  crucified 
Christ : — 

"  The  world's  youth  slowly  withers.    Gradually 
Shall  men  forget  the  music  and  the  mirth, 
The  passionate  dance,  and  pleasurable  toil. 
No  longer  with  a  song  upon  their  lips, 
Without  foreboding,  shall  they  leap  to  death, 
But  move  beneath  its  shadow  all  their  days. 
O  wounded  Body  on  the  cross  of  wood, 
For  ever  shalt  Thou  hang  against  the  sky — 
The  world's  eternal  agony — that  men 
Forget  not  sorrow  and  despair  and  death. 
Beneath  Thy  shadow  shall  the  earth  grow  dark, 
And  men  forget  the  green  and  gold  and  blue. 
And  live  in  strange,  g^ey  cities  of  despair. 
With  jealous  hearts  and  starved,  unresting  eyes 
That  prey  on  one  another ;  and  shall  slay 
Not  only  with  swift  weapon  in  the  battle, 
But  with  the  slow,  deliberate  hands  of  toil'* 

Thus  Mr.  Gibson  never  forgets  the  tragedies  of  industrial  life, 
although  he  can  always  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,  as  in 
the  last  poem  of  this  volume,  After  Sunset,  which  closes  with 
these  stanzas:— 

"  Still,  darkness  holds  the  heavens ;  and  eastward  night 
Broods  deepest ;  yet,  as  we,  with  groping  hands, 
Touch  one  another  timidly,  a  sense 
Of  immment  dawn  thrills  unknown  seas  and  lands, 
And  we  await  the  mevitable  light. 
With  breathless  lips  and  fingers  clasped  and  tense. 

**  We  live  through  dawns  and  sunsets :  life  is  not 
One  day's  triumphal  progress ;  though  it  seem 
That  we  shall  look  no  more  upon  the  sun. 
Yet  shall  we  live  to  realize  our  dream. 
And  see  old  dawns  re-orient ;  this  our  lot. 
To  know  no  end,  no  last  goal  lost  or  won. 
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**For  we  arc  children  of  eternity 
And  not  of  times  and  seasons :  life  and  death 
Are  but  as  sunrise  and  sundown ;  we  live 
In  the  universal  destiny ;  our  breath, 
Infinity ;  our  endless  doom,  to  be 
The  immortal  quickening  in  the  fugitive.** 

Mr.  Gibson's  next  work  is  one  of  the  best  known,  Daily  Breads 
which  suggested  the  epithet — "the  Millet  of  poets'*.  It  appeared 
first  in  three  parts,  and  was  published  both  in  this  form  and  in 
one  book  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  in  England  and  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company  in  America.  This  volume  has  two  much  quoted 
explanatory  preludes,  the  first  of  which  accounts  for  the  title: — 

"All  life  moving  to  one  measure — 
DaUy  bread.*' 

The  other  prelude  is  the  poetical  explanation  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
development  as  a  writer.  The  last  eight  lines  show  plainly  why 
Daily  Bread  is  a  different  sort  of  poetry  from  Urlyn  the  Harper 
or  The  Web  ofLife\2LnA  they  show,  moreover,  that  this  change  is 
not  a  sudden  reversal  of  position,  but  a  progress  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  vision.    The  entire  prelude  is  as  follows  :— 

'^  As  one  at  midnight  wakened  by  the  call 
Of  golden  plovers  in  their  seaward  flight. 
Who  lies  and  listens,  as  the  clear  notes  fall 
Through  tingling  quiet  of  the  frosty  night — 
Who  lies  and  listens,  till  the  wild  notes  fail ; 
And  then  in  fancy,  following  the  flock 
Fares  over  slumbering  hill  and  dreaming  dale. 
Until  he  hears  the  surf  on  reef  and  rock 
Break,  thundering ;  and  all  sense  of  self  is  drowned 
Within  the  mightier  music  of  the  deep. 
And  he  no  more  recalb  the  piping  sound 
That  startled  him  from  dull,  undreaming  sleep ; 
So  I,  first  waking  from  oblivion,  heard. 
With  heart  that  kindled  to  the  call  of  song. 
The  voice  of  young  life,  fluting  like  a  bird, 
And  echoed  that  wild  piping ;  till  ere  long. 
Lured  onward  by  that  happy,  singing  flight, 
I  caught  the  stormy  summons  of  the  sea. 
And  dared  the  restless  deeps  that  day  and  night. 
Surge  with  the  life-song  of  humanity.*** 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  and  of  the  Macmillan 
Company,  who  have  published  in  America  all  of  Mr.  Gibson*s  books  succeed- 
ing this  one. 
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There  is  a  beautiful  sense  of  balance  and  proportion  apparent  in 
Mr.  Gibson's  books,  and  a  certain  unity  and  completeness  appear 
in  each  of  them.  The  first  part  of  Daily  Bread  deals  with  the 
poor  in  villages;  the  second  and  third  parts  deal  with  the  strug- 
gle in  the  slums  and  tenements  of  the  cities,  in  collieries,  and  in 
the  country.  Injuries,  illness,  death,  and  also  the  warping  of 
mind  or  distortion  of  character  caused  by  the  struggle  for  daily 
bread  are  all  shown  with  a  sincere  truthfulness,  which  does  not 
neglect  to  show  also  individual  faults  and  weaknesses  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  poor.  This  fairness  in  characterization  does  not  weaken 
the  appeal  of  these  dramas;  rather,  it  adds  to  their  effective- 
ness, just  as  the  judicial  fairness  of  Mr.  Galsworthy  makes  his 
indictments  of  society  the  more  complete.  But  there  is  a  sim- 
plicity or  naturalness  about  these  poems  that  removes  them  alto- 
gether from  propaganda  literature.  It  is  also  notable  that  the 
light  that  relieves  these  dark  scenes  of  human  life  comes  always 
from  within  the  characters  themselves,  from  their  strength,  love, 
endurance,  or  beauty,  not  from  any  external  incident  or  chance. 

Although  most  of  Mr.  Gibson's  dramas  show  more  strength  in 
the  women  than  in  the  men,  yet  Womenkind  is  most  striking 
for  this  reason:  since,  as  The  Athenoeum  pointed  out  when  it 
was  published,  it  recognizes  "that  new  solidarity  among  women 
which  coming  centuries  will  recognize  as  a  marked  feature  of 
this,  but  which  many  contemporaries  still  fail  to  perceive."" 
This  one-act  play  was  written  in  1909  and  first  produced  by  the 
Pilgrim  Players,  a  little  travelling  company  of  actors  organized 
by  Mr.  John  Drinkwater  and  Mr.  Barry  Jackson,  which  after- 
wards developed  into  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Company. 
Although  it  has  been  very  successful  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
America/  Mr.  Gibson  has  entirely  rewritten  it  recently,  but 
this  new  version  has  not  yet  been  published. 

Fires^  which  many  readers  consider  Mr.  Gibson's  greatest 
achievement,  appeared  in   1912.    It  consists  of  twenty-one  narra- 

"^The  Athenoeum^  1912  :  i,  p.  281. 

^Womenkind  has  been  played  many  times  at  the  Neighborhood  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  was  produced  in  Chicago  at  the  Little  Theatre  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Browne.  It  was  first  published  in  England  by  David  Nutt,  London, 
I9i3,as  number  four  in  the  Pilgrim  Players  Series;  in  America  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  in  191 2. 
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tive  poems  with  an  especially  artistic  and  well-known  prelude. 
This  poem  further  explains  the  choice  of  theme  in  these  later 
poems : — 

**  Snug  in  my  easy  chair, 

I  stirred  the  fire  to  flame, 

Fantastically  fair, 

The  flickering  fancies  came. 


Fancies  fugitive  and  fair 

Flashed  with  singing  through  the  air 

Till,  dazzled  hy  the  drowsy  glare, 

I  shut  my  eyes  to  heat  and  light ; 

And  saw,  in  sudden  night, 

Crouched  in  the  dripping  dark. 

With  steaming  shoulders  stark, 

The  man  who  hews  the  coal  to  feed  my  fire." 

Probably  such  poems  as  these  of  Fires^  Daily  Breads  and  Live- 
lihood ^^^xt,  not  written  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind,  for  Mr 
Gibson  is  no  maker  of  theories ;  but  about  this  time  he  wrote 
while  reviewing  another's  poetry:  ''Imagination  makes  men 
realize  all  things.  .  .  .  When  everybody  realizes,  when  every- 
body sees  through  the  eyes  of  the  imagination,  what  a  different 
place  the  world  will  become!"  This  statement  expresses  in  a 
fairly  clear  manner  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Gibson's  great  poems. 
The  function  or  the  good  of  such  poetry  to  its  readers  was  formu- 
lated long  ago  by  Shelley  in  \i\^  Defence  of  Poetry. — 

**A  man  to  be  greatly  good,  must  imagine  intensely  and 
comprehensively;  he   must  put  himself  in  the  place  of  an- 
other and  of  many  others ;  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the ' 
species  must  become  his  own." 

Compared  with  the  other  volumes  by  Mr.  Gibson,  Thorough- 
fares is  a  miscellany  in  various  forms  and  on  various  themes, 
written  from  1908  to  1914,  when  it  was  published.  But  the 
interest  in  common  people  is  still  dominant,  now  not  only  in  the 
laborer  but  in  those  who  are  lower  in  the  social  scale — the  ex- 
convict  or  the  match-seller.  To  define  the  essential  quality  of 
Mr.  Gibson's  poetry,  one  can  do  no  better  than  contrast  his 
On  the  Emiankment  vfith  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes's  poem  of  the  same 
name.  Mr.  Noyes,  who  carries  on  the  traditions  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  writes  in  a  theatrical,  vivid,  harsh  manner  of  the  depths 
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of  degradation  to  which  a  freezing  woman  is  pushed  when  she 
does  a  thing  that  the  poet  expects  to  shock  the  smug  reader  with 
pious  horror — she  steals  the  clothes  from  a  frozen  corpse  so  that 
she  may  pawn  them  for  money  to  buy  food.  To  give  the  reader 
an  extra  thrill  before  the  lilting  stanza  ends,  Mr.  Noyes  has  a 
policeman  come  past  while  the  fallen  creature  hastily  hides  the 
precious  shoes  and  shawl  in  fear.  Contrast  that  impersonal  and 
conventional  succession  of  verses  with  Mr.  Gibson's  poem,  which 
tells  no  horrible  story  but  shows  a  real  understanding  of  misery 
and  a  true  poet's  power  of  interpretation.  This  is  Mr.  Gibson's 
On  the  Embankment : — 

**  Down  on  the  sunlit  ebb,  with  the  wind  in  her  sails,  and  free 
Of  cable  and  anchor,  she  swept  rejoicing  to  seek  the  sea. 

"  And  my  eyes  and  my  heart  swept  out  with  her, 
When  at  my  elbow  I  felt  a  stir ; 
And  glancing  down,  I  saw  a  lad— 
A  shambling  lad  with  shifty  air, 
Weak-chested,  stunted  and  ill-clad, 
Who  watched  her  with  unseeing  stare. 

"Dull,  watery  grey  eyes  he  had 

Blinking  beneath  the  slouching  cap 

That  hid  the  low-browed,  close-cropped  head ; 

And  as  I  turned  to  him  he  said, 

With  .hopeless  hang-dog  air : 
*  Just  out  of  gaol  three  days  ago ; 

And  ril  be  back  before  I  know ; 

For  nothing  else  is  left  a  chap 

When  once  he's  been  inside    .    .    .    and  so    .    .    .' 

Then  dumb  he  stood  with  sightless  stare 

Set  on  the  sunlit,  windy  sail  of  the  far-off  boat  that  free 

Of  cable  and  anchor  still  swept  on  rejoicing  to  seek  the  sea. 

"  My  heart  is  a  sunlit,  windy  sail ; 
My  heart  is  a  hopeless  lad  in  gaol.**' 

Borderlands  {igi/^\  in  America  published  with  Thoroughfares ^ 
consists  of  three  plays,  in  length  between  Womenkind  and  those 
of  Daily  Bread.  They  show  exactly  the  flexibility  of  style,  the 
humor,  the  better  expression  of  themes  suggested  in  earlier  work, 
the  broadening  of  interests,  that  one  would  expect  in  the  further 
development  of  an  artist. 

'Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Macmillan  Company  and  Mr.  Elkin 
Mathews,  publishers  of  Borderlands  and  Thoroughfares, 
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Battle  is  a  highly  specialized  volume,  a  unit  that  makes  a  single 
deep  impression.  Published  in  November,  191 5,  it  has  had  the 
greatest  popularity  and  the  highest  praise  of  all  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
books.  Although  superlatives  may  be  vain  when  applied  to  con- 
temporary art,  yet  Battle  is  accepted  by  many  as  the  most  re- 
markable result  of  the  war  in  literature;  or,  with  Masefield's 
August^  igi4,  and  Rupert  Brooke's  sonnets,  the  war  poetry  of 
greatest  permanent  value.  Many  critics  have  tried  to  analyze  the 
means  by  which  the  poet  achieved  this  result.  One  has  said 
that  the  greatness  of  the  art  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  separate 
vision,  although  realized  in  a  particular  case,  has  universal  range. 
Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie  has  described  these  poems  as — 

*'a  series  of  short  dramatic  lyrics,  written  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  which  Mr.  Gibson  chiefly  studies  in 
his  exceptional  art,  expressing,  without  any  implied  com- 
ment, but  with  profoundly  implied  emotion,  the  feelings, 
thoughts,  sensations  of  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  the  actual 
experiences  of  modern  warfare.  "*° 

With  great  clarity  of  vision  and  the  most  stringent  economy  of 
material,  these  poems  show  in  order  the~poignant  moments  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  soldier  from  the  ^, hour  before  action  to 
his  death.  Their  psychology  is  admirable.  Their  comprehensive- 
ness is  unusual ;  all  of  the  experiences  of  the  soldier  are  repre- 
sented;  there  are  even  glimpses  of  the  home  folk  and  the  refugees 
of  war.  One  of  the  best  of  these  thirty-one  poems  is  entitled  The 

Messages: — 

"  *  I  cannot  quite  remember  ....  There  were  five 
Dropt  dead  beside  me  in  the  trench— and  three 
Whispered  their  dying  messages  to  me  ...  .' 

**  Back  from  the^trenches,  more  dead  than  alive, 
Stone  deaf  and  dazed,  and  with  a  broken  knee, 
He  hobbled  slowly,  muttering  vacantly: 

**  *  I  cannot  quite  remember  ....  There  were  five 
Dropt  dead  beside  me  in  the  trench — and  three 
Whispered  their  dying  messages  to  mc  .  .  .  . 

"  *  Their  friends  are  waiting,  wondering  how  they  thrive— 
Waiting  a  word  in  silence  patientiy  .... 
But  what  they  said,  or  who  their  friendsjmay  be 

^°In  the  Quarterly  Review:  The  War  and  the  Poets,  Ociohtx,  1915. 
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"  *  I  cannot  quite  remember  ....  There  were  ^wt 
Dropt  dead  beside  me  in  the  trencli— and  three 
Whispered  their  dying:  messages  to  me  .  .  .  .**'" 

Friends  (1916)  is  the  volume  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Ru- 
pert Brooke  with  the  eight  verses  sometimes  called  The  Going. 
Four  exquisite  sonnets  describe  Mr.  Gibson's  association  with 
this  great  friend ;  and  most  of  these  poems  are  distinctly  per- 
sonal. Several  are  war  poems ;  several,  whimsically  humorous ; 
but  the  outstanding  features  of  this  volume  are  the  free  use  of 
the  sonnet  form  and  the  growing  intimacy  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing.' 

Livelihood { 1916),  dramatic  reveries,  most  of  which  were  written 
before  the  war,  show  working  people  thinking  aloud— generally  of 
the  past.  This  volume  resembles  Fires  closely  in  both  form  and 
style,  but  the  analysis  of  character  is  keener  and  deeper.  The 
lives,  although  not  happy,  are  still  more  hopeful,  for,  as  these 
folk  earned  their  livelihood, — 

**in  spite  of  everything,  they  learned 
To  take  their  luck  through  life  and  find  it  good," — 

as  the  poeit  says  in  his  prelude,  which  dedicates  the  book  to  bis 
very  young  daughter  Audrey.  Only  one  of  these  poems  has  the 
battlefield  for  its  scene,  the  well-known  Between  the  Lines;  but 
the  war  is  apparent  in  several.  Probably  the  finest  reverie  is  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  upholsterer  (in  Afakes&ifts)  whose  artist^soul 
decided  that — 

"Life  was  naught 

But  toiling  for  the  sixpences  that  bought 

Makeshifts  for  stars. 


And  yet  he— 
Though  he  'd  not  taken  life  so  easily, 
Had  always  hated  makeshifts  more  or  less. 
Grudging  to  swop  the  stars  for  sixpences. 
And  was  an  old  man  now,  with  that  old  thirst 
Unsatisfied — ay,  even  at  the  worst 
He  M  had  his  compensations,  now  and  then 
A  starry  glimpse.    You  couldn't  work  with  men 


^^  Reprinted  by  permisnon  of  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  and  the  Macmillan 
Company  from  the  volume  Battle. 
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And  quite  forget  the  stars.    Though  life  was  spent 

In  drudgery,  it  hadn't  only  meant 

Upholstering  chairs  in  crimson  plush  for  bars  .... 

Maybe  it  gave  new  meaning  to  the  stars, 

The  drudgery,  who  knows  I  ** 

Whin{igi%\  the  next  work  of  Mr.  Gibson,  is  called  Hill  Tracks 
in  America,  because  it  was  thought  that  Whin  would  not  be  a 
very  attractive  or  suggestive  title  to  American  readers.  Al- 
though suitable  for  the  book,  Hill  Tracks  therefore  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  poetic  prelude  with  its  lines: — 

"  Sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  whin 
Is  the  thought  of  my  love ; 

Glad  as  the  gold  of  the  whin 
Is  my  heart,  home  again.** 

This  book  of  fifty  short  poems  has  been  little  understood  and 
scarcely  appreciated  by  most  of  its  critics.  It  is  not  an  experiment 
in  the  imitation  of  folk-songs,  neither  is  it  the  exploitation  of 
proper  names  for  poetic  purposes.  It  is  not  totally  different 
from  Fires  or  Livelihood;  it  is  a  continuation  or  specialization 
of  these,  and  it  shows  a  further  development  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
art.  Like  most  of  his  books,  it  is  composed  of  poems  that  are 
closely  related  to  one  another  and  are  similar  in  style  as  well  as 
idea.  In  fact,  this  practice  of  making  each  volume  a  homoge- 
neous whole  and  restricting  its  range  works  against  Mr.  Gibson's 
popularity  with  the  casual  reader  as  well  as  with  the  less  widely 
read  critics. 

Hill  Tracks  goes  a  step  farther  than  Daily  Bread  or  Fires  or 
Livelihood.  It  transcribes  poetically  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  the  simplest  rural  folk  who  cannot  analyze  their  feelings  or 
memories  consistently ;  who  would  not  express  themselves  freely 
even  though  they  might  be  able  to  do  so;  who  have  lived  so 
completely  in  the  lonely  country  that  they  have  lost  the  ability 
to  share  their  intimate  ideas  with  their  few  companions ;  who 
have  been  alone  so  much  with  the  fields  and  streams  that  natural 
objects  have  acquired  an  undue  prominence  in  their  thoughts, 
and  have  come  to  serve  as  the  only  links  between  the  few  events  of 
their  monotonous  lives;  and  whose  only  channel  of  self-expression 
has  been  the  giving  of  fantastic  names  to  their  surroundings. 
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The  reiteration  of  a  memory  in  the  unresourceful,  unenriched 
peasant  mind  is  shown  in  Tarras  Water,  The  superstition  of 
the  simple  country  folk  appears  in  Merry  Eye,  The  Ragged 
Stone,  Keilder  Stone,  and  others.  Local  tragedies  are  recounted 
in  the  terse,  suggestive  manner  of  all  folk-poetry,  in  such  poems 
as  Winters  Stob,  Scald  Hill  Cairn,  and  Clattering  Ford,  The 
Crowder  and  Ho  Yoicks  describe  the  recreations  of  this  kind  of 
life;  but  what  would  usually  be  pictures  of  happiness  or  quiet 
repose  are  changed  to  pictures  of  loneliness  or  yearning  for  an 
absent  one  in  France.  The  narve  reflections  and  observations 
of  such  people  on  the  war  give  meaning  to  such  fragments  as 
The  Cheviot,  Black  Stitchel,  and  O  What  Saw  You?  The  greater 
frequency  of  words  denoting  motion  is  not  significant  of  a 
change  in  the  poet,  but  is  demanded  by  the  style  of  the  folk- 
song. Nor  is  this  style  an  artificial  convention;  for  it  is  true 
to  the  character  of  the  country  people  who,  not  knowing  much 
mental  activity,  appreciate  only  the  life  of  physical  action,  and 
associate  all  their  memories  with  physical  activities  or  sensa- 
tions of  motion.  The  volume  ends  with  the  piercing  Lament, 
one  of  the  more  subjective  of  the  poems: — 

"  We  who  are  left,  how  shall  we  look  again 
Happily  on  the  sun  or  feel  the  rain, 
Without  remembering  how  they  who  went 
Ungrudgingly,  and  spent 
Their  all  for  us,  loved,  too,  the  sun  and  rain? 

"  A  bird  among  the  rain-wet  lilac  sings — 
But  we,  how  shall  we  turn  to  little  things 
And  listen  to  the  birds  and  winds  and  streams 
Made  holy  by  their  dreams. 
Nor  feel  Uie  heart-break  in  the  heart  of  things?"" 

Home,  the  volume  produced  recently  in  elaborate  form  by  the 
Beaumont  Press,  is  a  selection  of  the  more  personal  poems  from 
the  other  volumes,  including  the  newest  book,  Neighbours,  This 
last,  dedicated  to  the  poet's  very  young  son  Michael,  is  a  collec- 
tion arranged  under  various  titles :  Neighbours,  Chambers,  Cas- 
ualties, In  Khaki,  Travels,  Home,  and  Salvage.  The  last  is  so 
named  because  six  of  its  poems  are  reprinted,  with  some  slight 

"  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Macmillan^Company. 
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revisions,  from  The  Nets  of  Love,  The  title  of  the  first  section 
applies  to  the  whole  volume,  for  all  the  characters  and  scenes 
are  treated  with  that  intimacy  and  sympathetic  understanding 
that  we  attribute  to  our  relations  with  our  neighbors.  In  this 
respect,  the  book  is  typical  of  Mr.  Gibson's  work;  with  the 
exception  that  there  is  here  included  none  of  the  irregularly 
broken  verse  of  Daily  Breads  it  is  also  fairly  representative  of 
the  kinds  of  his  poetry. "  For  in  the  first  section,  we  meet  the 
same  sort  of  people  that  spoke  at  greater  length  in  Fires  and  Live- 
lihood\  Chambers  xtCdWs  Friends  dsid  Thoroughfares*,  Casualties 
and  In  Khaki  deal  with  the  war,  but  are  not  limited  in  themes  as 
is  Battle. 

Mr.  Gibson,  however,  never  actually  returns  to  his  earlier  writ- 
ing, nor  does  he  stand  still  in  his  art.  His  successive  volumes 
always  show  a  development,  sometimes  a  broadening  in  theme 
or  style,  sometimes  a  specialization.  His  Neighbours  shows  not  so 
often  the  usual  feelings  and  thoughts  as  the  more  complex  emo- 
tions or  subtle  moods  that  are  difficult  to  account  for  and  to  ana- 
lyze ;  and,  when  there  is  suffering,  it  is  generally  mental.  In  this 
more  restricted  field  there  is  still  much  variety  in  the  themes. 
These  'neighbours'  recall  the  people  in  Stonefolds  or  Daily 
Bread,  mainly  because  they  have  the  wholesome,  almost  Shavian, 
philosophy  of  Katherine  Weir: — 

"Though  I  have  been  a  none- too-happy  wife, 
And  now  my  children  grow  away  from  me, 
Bringing  to  old  age  fresh  anxiety, 
I  have  been  used ;  and  to  be  used  by  life, 
Even  ill-used  and  broken  utterly 
With  every  faith  betrayed  and  trust  abused, 
Is  a  kinder  lot  than  in  security 
To  crumble  coldly  to  the  grave,  unused."" 

Much  of  the  charm  of  these  poems  lies  in  their  delicate  and 
beautiful  pictures,  like  Ralph  Lilbum,  and  in  their  fineness  of 


"  A  really  representative  selection  of  Mr.  Gibson's  work  is  a  new  little  vol- 
ume called  Twenty-Three  Selected  Poems^  published  as  Number  II  of  the 
Westminster  Classics,  by  the  Athenaeum  Literature  Department,  London. 
It  is  edited  with  a  good  introductory  note  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Taylor. 

"  Reprinted,  as  are  the  succeeding  four  poems,  by  permission  of  the  poet, 
from  Neighbours^  published  by  the  MacmiUan  Company. 
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touch  and  economy  of  line,  which  make  Ellen  Chandler^  Sam  Ho- 
gatth^  or  Anthony  Eamshaw  remind  one  of  cameos  and  minia- 
tures, with  names  that  are  admirably  suited  to  the  characters. 
These  thirty  poems  are  a  series  of  portraits  of  everyday  people 
made  significant  by  the  poet's  sympathetic  and  keen  knowledge 
of  their  lives.  The  greater  part  of  this  last  volume  is  explained 
by  the  sonnet  Chambers^  or,  better,  by  the  second  sonnet  of 
Windows*. — 

"If  I  could  live  within  the  ray  of  light 
That  runs  through  all  things  everlastingly— 
Not  only  gUmpse  in  moments  of  clear  sight 
The  glancing  of  the  golden  shuttles  that  ply 
'Twixt  things  diverse  in  seeming,  stars  and  mud, 
Innocence  and  the  deed  in  darkness  done, 
The  victim  and  the  spiller  of  the  blood— 
The  light  that  weaves  the  universe  in  one. 
Then  might  my  heart  have  ease  and  rest  content 
On  the  golden  upland  xmder  the  clear  sky : 
But  ever  must  my  restless  days  be  spent 
Following  the  fugitive  gleam  until  I  die — 
Light-shotten  darkness,  glory  struck  from  strife, 
Terror  to  beauty  kindling,  death  to  life." 

It  is  the  following  of  this  fugitive  gleam  that  suggests  the  many 
striking  contrasts,  the  vivid  and  brilliantly  colored  pictures,  the 
unusual  resemblances  and  strange  reflections  that  appear  in  Cham- 
bers.  Travels  and  Khaki,  In  these  sections  the  reader  can  trace 
Mr.  Gibson's  experiences  of  igi/and  1918,  his  travels  in  Amer- 
ica, return  to  England,  and  service  in  the  war.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  first  book  to  show  his  reaction  to  the  beauty  of  the  sea  and 
of  foreign  lands,  since  his  very  earliest  little  volumes  that  were 
much  more  objective  in  style. 

In  Neighbours,  as  in  many  of  the  collections,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  lyrics  that  would  make  effective  and  excellent  texts  for 
songs:  Return,  Dream-Come-Truey  The  Empty  Cottage,  the  two 
poems  called  Song^  and  Challenge.  There  are  many  exquisite 
sonnets :  Driftwood,  Bacchanal,  By  Lake  Michigan,  Wings,  and 
the  two  about  Rupert  Brooke  entitled  Rugby,  igij^  The  suc- 
cess with  which  Mr.  Gibson  presents  an  abstraction  by  using 
cok)r  and  definite  images  is  shown  in  the  poem  Inspiration: — 
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"  On  the  uttermost  far-flung  ridge  of  ice  and  snow 
That  over  pits  of  sunset  fire  hangs  sheer 
My  naked  spirit  poises,  then  leaps  clear . 
From  the  cold  crystal  into  the  furnace  glow 
Of  ruby  and  amber  lucencies,  and  dives 
For  the  brief  moment  of  ten  thousand  lives 
Through  fathomless  infinities  of  light, 
Then  cleansed  by  lustral  flame  and  frost  returns ; 
And  for  an  instant  through  my  body  bums 
The  immortal  fire  of  cold  white  ecstacy, 
As  down  the  darkening  valley  of  the  night 
I  keep  the  old  track  of  mortality.*' 

Only  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  work  can  one  appreciate 
Mr.  Gibson's  great  versatility — in  form  as  well  as  in  content. 
For  he  has  used  with  marked  success  varying  verse  and  stanza 
forms  as  well  as  free  verse  of  many  styles.  Already  in  The  Web 
of  Life  he  showed  himself  a  master  of  that  traditional  poetic 
diction;  in  Fires  and  Livelihood h\s  diction  is  a  newer  realistic 
sort,  still  poetic.  It  has  been  much  dicussed ;  but  one  need  only 
say  that  while  simple,  it  is  always  sufficiently  ornate  and  varied 
for  the  purpose;  and  it  is  artistic,  for  the  words  never  obtrude 
themselves  upon  the  reader's  attention.  Like  his  verse  form, 
his  diction  is  often  unusual  in  that  it  is  finely  adapted  to  the 
mood  and  thought,  and  the  thought  is  not  always  the  usual  poetic 
idea  that  we  have  been  trained  to  expect.  His  work  does  not  suf- 
fer from  diffuseness;  on  the  contrary,  to  his  rigorous  economy 
of  expression  and  material  is  due  much  of  the  extraordinary  ap- 
peal or  the  intensity  of  his  poetry.  An  example  of  this  simplicity 
and  compression  of  form  is  the  fine  little  poem  Dream-Come' 
True^  from  Neighbours: — 

''Dearest,  while  it  would  sometimes  seem 
As  if  I  really  had  the  art 
Of  putting  into  words  the  dream 
That  fills  another's  heart ; 

"  And  though  in  its  own  dream-come-true 
My  heart  sings  ever  like  a  bird's, 
The  wonder  of  my  life  with  you 
I  cannot  put  in  words." 

Mr.  Gibson,  moreover,  has  written  well  in  all  three  kinds  of  po- 
etry— dramatic,  epic,  and  lyric.     He  has  written  of  widely  dif- 
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ferent  places,  of  many  themes;  he  has  not  confined  himself  to 
poems  about  the  pQor.  But  inasmuch  as  few  poets  have  written 
of  the  industrial  classes  (and  none  better  than  he  has  done),  this 
part  of  his  work  is  most  distinctive. 

The  respect  in  which  Mr.  Gibson  shows  greatest  originality 
is  referred  to  often  by  calling  him  the  most  artistic  of  sociolo- 
gist-poets, although  the  connotation  of  this  phrase  is  unfortu- 
nate and  distasteful  to  the  poet  himself.  He  has  written  about 
nearly  all  kinds  of  laborers,  but  he  never  has  had  the  attitude  of  a 
scientific  investigator,  a  cataloguer  of  human  ills,  a  well-meaning 
onlooker  in  search  for  material.  As  he  says,  he  has  written 
merely  of  the  people  he  knew.  But  he  knew  these  people  sym- 
pathetically and  thoroHghly.  One  would  need  only  to  review  the 
work  (sometimes  merely  scattered  poems)  of  such  poets  as  Crabbe, 
Wordsworth,  Hood,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  Mrs.  Browning,  Robert 
Buchanan,  Whitman,  Carpenter,  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Frost — ^not 
to  name  the  little-known  writers  like  Charles  Jones,  Joseph  Skip- 
sey,  Robert  Blatchford,  and  Carter— to  see  that  in  art,  in  truth, 
and  in  comprehensiveness  Mr.  Gibson  surpasses  most  of  them 
as  a  poet  of  the  people. 

This  suggests  another  feature  of  Mr.  Gibson's  work.  Although 
his  early  writing  shows  the  assimilation  of  the  past  masters  of 
English  verse,  as  would  that  of  all  young  English  poets,  yet  he 
is  singularly  free  from  so-called  literary  influences.  Nor  can  he 
be  named  a  member  of  the  "Masefield  school  of  poets" — even  if 
there  is  such  a  thing — for  he  and  Mr.  Masefield  began  to  pub- 
lish about  the  same  time  and  each  developed  independently 
in  his  own  direction.  Neither  is  Mr.  Gibson  a  theorist  about 
prosody.  When  I  read  what  must  be,  technically  speaking, 
"homophonic  prose*'  on  how  to  write  poetry,  I  recall  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  statement:  "He  who  can,  does;  he  who  cannot, 
teaches."    Mr.  Gibson  does — write  poetry. 

When  critics  begin  to  enumerate  special  features  of  Mr. 
Gibson's  poetry,  they  generally  examine  only  a  part  and  then 
seize  on  some  idea  that  is  of  minor  significance,  such  as  the 
poet's  keen  sensitiveness  to  color.  Now  color  must  always  be 
prominent  in  the  descriptive  passages  of  all  great  poetry,  for  it  is 
the  pictorial  element  best  suited  to  expression  in  words.     It  is 
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only  to  be  expected  that  poets  should  use  ccdor  with  greater 
freedom  and  success  than  form,  ivakie;  orcompo^itiom,  all  of  which 
are  available  to  the  painter.  It  isi  true  that  Mt.  Gibson  has  ex- 
celled in  the  use  of  color ;  but  he  has  exceUed  in  lotfaer  respects 
also,  and  his  skilful  handling  of  color  is  no  more  marked  than 
his.  aohtevsments  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  Giibson  is  the  notable  example  of  a  man  who  has  the 
understanding  bom  of  sympathetic  imagination,  which  Mr. 
Galsworthy  once  said  was  the  greatest  possession  in  life.  And, 
like  him;  Mr.  Gibson  portrays  the  wrongs  of  society  without 
proposing  remedies;  Like  all  poets  of  the  first  order,  he  seldom 
moralizes,  and  n^rer  preaches. .  He  shows  his  universality  as  well 
as  his  modernity  in  the  absence  of  the  trappings  of  orthodox 
thecdogy.  His  greatness  appears  in  his  artistic  detachment 
from  his  characteors:  no  poet  could  understand  and  sympathize 
more  with  them,  but  they  are  never  used  as  mouthpieces  for 
their  creator.  He  never  thrusts  himself  into  his  work:  the 
reader  can  only  conjecture  his  personality  from  his  choice  of 
subject  and  manner  of  treatment.  His  magnanimity  is  shown 
by  his  entire  lack  of  all  condescension,  scorn,  or  contempt  for 
any  human  being.  His  poise  as  an  author  is  shown  by  his 
freedom  from  all  obsessions — such  as  mysticism,  religion, 
sex,  pessimism,  or  a  special  doctrine  concerning  art — which 
diatiigure  the  work  of  many  modem  writers.  But  what  makes 
probably  the  deepest  impression  on  a  student  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
work  is  the  delicate  sensitiveness  and  purity  of  his  thought  and 
feeling-^distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  best  poets  in  all 
ages. 

GbRALDINE  P.  DlLLA. 

Alabama  Tiechnical  Institute  and 
College  for  Women. 
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The  Red  Rose  married  the  mistletoe, 

And  the  bridal-wreath  was  a  wreath  of  snow^ 

And  the  bridal-veil  was  of  white  frost  hoar, 

And  the  Red  Rose  bloomed  no  more,  no  more,  no  more. 

There  was  a  lady  loved  a  lord. 

And  she  was  blithe  and  bonny,  oh! 

But  the  fool  was  blind  to  his  rich  reward. 
Sing  hey-nonny,  nonny,  oh! 

He  sighed  and  wooed  and  wooed  and  sighed. 

If  wit  could  be  bought  with  money,  oh  ! 
But  he  tarried  so  long  he  lost  his  bride. 

Sing  hey-nonny,  nonny,  oh  ! 

Roses  red  and  white. 

When  they  intertwine, 
That  *s  for  true  love's  plight. 

Yours  and  mine. 

Roses  white  and  red 

Make  a  garland  brave 
For  a  bridal  bed — 

Or  a  grave. 

She  can  fret  me  with  a  feather. 

Can  enchant  me  with  a  rose, 
Charm  my  fancy  altogether 

With  the  grace  she  only  knows. 

In  her  wild  bewitching  way 
She  can  tease  me  out  of  sorrow, 

Make  me  her  deUght  to-day — 
And  forget  me  by  to-morrow. 

Oh,  bury  me  under  the  red-rose  tree  ! 
For  life  was  a  frolicsome  thing  to  me. 
Without  desire,  without  regret, 
And  what  I  did  with  it  I  forget 

Gamaliel  Bradford. 
WeUesley  Hills,  Maasachusetts. 
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*  What  is  truth?'  said  jesting  Pilate^  and  would  not 
stay  for  an  answer. 

Next  to  Bacon's  stroke  of  genius  in  opening  his  Essays  thus, 
I  have  long  admired  Pilate's  ability — shall  I  say  as  judge  or  as 
conversationalist? — in  not  staying  for  an  answer.  How  many 
people  are  there  in  the  world  who  can  stop  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
versation :  I  mean  really  stop  at  the  end  ?  It  is  so  easy  to  drift 
along  and  let  one  thing  suggest  another  until  everyone  is  petri- 
fied with  boredom,  limp  with  ennui.  It  is  easy,  too,  although  it 
takes  rather  more  will  power,  to  end  abruptly,  leaving  something 
unsaid — z  feeling  of  incompleteness,  which  has,  to  be  sure,  its 
charm;  but  while  it  avoids  satiety,  it  does  so  at  a  good  price. 
'I  could  have  said  many  more  delightful  things/  you  imply;  'but 
I  am  afraid  I  have  already  become  tedious' — *No!  No!  by  no 
means'  (the  others  fear  lest  their  eyes  have  betrayed  them) — 
'but  we  shall  continue  this  interesting  talk  another  time';  and 
so  on.  Gentle  sarcasms,  polite  ironies,  ash-colored  lies:  the 
necessities  of  courteous  unskilful  intercourse. 

But  really  to  reach  a  conclusion  and  stop:  that  is  almost  to 
make  your  conversation  a  work  of  art.  Pilate  did  it — once,  at 
any  rate.  Perhaps  it  is  an  art  that  rulers  have  to  learn.  But 
we  commoners  rarely  achieve  it.  In  fiction,  however,  it  is  easy : 
one  uses  a  blue  pencil.  Yet  what  realist  was  ever  so  bold  as  to 
write  down  a  desultory  conversation — ^and  most  real  conversations 
are  desultory — as  it  is}  Only  the  untrained  writers,  who  do  not 
count.  Realism  in  fiction,  one  must  understand,  is  not  truth  to 
life  as  it  is,  nor  truth  to  life  as  the  writer  sees  it;  but  an  empha- 
sis on  certain  facets  of  life,  certain  currents  (usually  undercur- 
rents) which  attract  his  attention.  If  realism  is  the  contra  of 
romance — it  is  rather  the  complement— it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
more  accurate,  more  faithful,  more  trustworthy  'imitation'  of  life. 
The  incidents  it  selects  are  more  common,  but  not  necessarily 
more  probable.  There  are  in  the  world,  crime,  sordidness,  bes- 
tiality,   ugliness;  but  there  are  also  some  virtue,  some  noble 
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effort,  and  a  little  beauty.  The  proportions  maybe  left  for 
philosophers  to  determine,  if  they  can.  If  the  romantic  artist 
works  up  life's  chiaroscuro  with  too  many  high-lights,  the  real- 
ists find  too  many  shadows.    But  neither  is  truer  than  the  other. 

Bacon  thought  Pilate  was  jesting.  No.  Pilate  was  not  a  beauti- 
ful soul,  yet  he  was  a  fairly  competent  governor,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  human  nature.  It  was  no  time  for  jesting.  Nay,  was 
it  not  his  Lordship  of  Verulam  who,  according  to  the  sound 
testimony  of  Ben  Jonson,  too  seldom  knew  when  to  "spare  a 
jest"? 

Others  have  called  Pilate's  question  rhetorical.  But  no.  From 
a  lofty  moral  view  his  position  was  difficult.  If  he  had  been 
able  to  see  clearly,  Pilate  might  have  became  an  all-but-Chris- 
tian saint,  a  pillar  of  the  new  religion.  He  saw  no  further, 
however,  and  probably  aspired  no  higher  than  to  be  a  capable 
ruler.  Forced  to  meddle  in  an  affair  with  which  he  had  small 
concern  and  in  which  he  had  no  political  or  moral  interest,  he 
simply  washed  his  hands  of  it  all  as  readily  as  he  could.  He 
was  in  no  position,  in  no  mood,  to  examine  Jesus.  He  put  a  few 
perfunctory  questions  which  led  nowhither;  and  then,  when  Jesus 
(who  also  perceived  clearly  enough  the  futility  of  the  'trial') 
said:  **Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice",  Pilate 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  raised  his  brows  a  trifle,  smiled 
— for,  after  all,  the  Comic  Spirit  was  not  far  away,  although  there 
was  no  jesting — and  said  quietly:  ^^  What  is  truth f  It  might 
have  seemed  abrupt,  but  was  not  really  so.  It  was  final;  but 
there  was  no  more  to  say.  It  was  hardly  a  question.  It  was  an 
epigram. 

The  simple  observation  of  Bacon's  that  truth  is  like  gold :  a 
little  alloy  of  falsehood  makes  it  work  the  better,  has  brought  a 
deal  of  inappropriate  censure  on  his  head.  The  Essays  he  called 
deliberately  'civil  and  moral',  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  are 
loaded  with  the  best  moral  counsels,  better  than  his  Lordship 
could  put  into  practice;  but  many  of  them  also  are  not  meant  as 
advice  but  as  analysis  of  the  life  he  studied  and  lived.  Such  is 
the  memorandum  that  truth  alloyed  is  more  practical  for  every- 
day life.  In  certain  moods  and  moments  we  would  rather  not 
acknowledge  the  soundness  of  the  observation ;  but  our  sober 
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judgment  cannot  safely  contradict  it.  What  shocks  us  is  not 
its  wrongness  or  its  possibly  destructive  ethics,  but  its  frankness. 
We  do  not  like  to  be  told  that  we  sometimes  have  a  way  of  pre- 
ferring darkness  to  light.  We  enjoy  life's  colored  deceptions 
more  than  its  hodden-grey  truths,  its  fictions  and  stage-effects 
more  than  its  realities,  its  outer  garments  more  than  its  body, 
and  its  body  more  than  its  soul.  That  is,  the  most  of  us,  most 
of  the  time.  Truth  is  a  little  flat  and  brackish,  or  else  it  is 
remote  and  austere;  unless  occasionally  it  is  something  new  and 
splendid  and  showy  and  delightful  for  a  little  while.  What  is 
truth?  Why,  it  is  the  foundations  of  one's  house  (or  palace) ; 
firm,  solid,  indispensable,  but  not  decorative.  One  prefers  mul- 
lioned  windows  and  bannered  turrets  to  the  dark  cellar.  Thus 
one  may  say,  just  as  Pilate  said  it:  What  is  truth? — an  irrele- 
vance, an  abstraction. 

Philosophers  have  always  wrestled  with  the  question,  and  by 
their  subtleties  have  refined  it  into  metaphysical  tenuousness. 
Truth,  we  read,  is  the  * 'systematic  coherence  which  character- 
izes a  significant  whole".  Says  another:  **Every  judgment  is  a 
relation  of  mind  to  several  objects,  one  of  which  is  a  relation; 
the  judgment  is  true  when  the  relation  which  is  one  of  the 
objects  relates  the  other  objects,  otherwise  it  is  false".  These 
conclusions  (to  submit  only  two  out  of  many)  are  philosophically 
valuable  for  other  philosophers  to  discuss,  but  they  fail  to  win 
the  non-professional  student  of  life.  And  the  now  happily  dis- 
credited definition,  that  truth  is  whatever  it  pays  to  believe,  is 
so  non-professional  as  to  repel  even  the  simplest-minded;  for,  as 
we  hanker  a  little  for  bangles  and  tinsel,  we  expect  at  least  an 
appearance  of  depth  in  our  philosophy.  It  is,  let  us  admit,  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature  that  we  have  something  too 
much  of  the  pragmatist  in  us  and  something  too  little  of  the 
merely  ideal.  But  we  may  better  confess  our  shame  than  erect 
it  into  a  philosophy. 

Troth  is  the  relation  between  what-things-are  and  what-we- 
think-they-are.  We  know  only  the  latter  (and  that  often  imper- 
fectly), but  from  this  half  of  the  formula  we  work  toward  the 
other  half,  which  we  never  attain  except  in  mathematics  and 
pure  logic,  but  only  approach.     The  proper  antithesis,  therefore. 
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is  not  between  truth  and  falsehood,  but  between  truth  and  error, 
that  is,  between  truth  and  greater  or  less  near-truth.  Better 
still,  there  is  no  antithesis,  but  approximation:  an  infinite  se- 
ries— a„  a„  a, ...  an .  Philosophers  delight  in  torturing  us  with 
theoretic  dilemmas;  as  though  life  were  a  succession  of  forking 
roads  each  leading  in  a  distinctly  different  direction,  and  as 
though  at  every  fork  we  must  make  an  irrevocable  choice.  Turn 
either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right:  one  way  lies  Truth,  the  other 
Falsehood :  consider  carefully  and  choose !  Whereas  in  actuality  we 
frequently  choose  neither  road,  but  stumble  along  without  path  or 
trail,  somewhere  between  left  and  right.  Now  and  then  we  come 
back — unexpectedly,  often! — to  the  old  road  again.  Mr.  Ber- 
trand  Russell,  for  example,  in  conducting  his  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  truth,  takes  as  his  test  illustrations:  'Charles  I  died 
in  bis  bed'  or  'Charles  I  died  on  the  scaffold',  and  *A  loves  B*. 
The  one  case  is  as  simple  as  2+2,  for  the  either — or  is  inesca- 
pable. But  the  second  would  be  thrown  out  of  court  by  even 
the  merest  short-story  maker.  Between  *  A  loves  B*  and  *  A  does 
not  love  B'  or  *A  loves  not  B*  there  are  thousands  of  gradations 
which  no  philosophical  instrument  will  measure,  but  which  any 
but  the  youngest  lover  is  aware  of.  And  here  one  were  fain  to 
fly  oflf  tangent ially  from  What  is  trtitht  to  What  is  love?  .... 
But  one  takes  refuge  in  Pilate's  device. 

The  basis  of  science  is  fact;  of  religion  is  faith;  of  philosophy 
is  truth ;  of  art  is  beauty.  Among  these  there  is  much  confusion 
in  most  minds,  chiefly,  of  course,  because  in  human  experience 
the  categories  get  themselves  mingled.  No  life  is  possible  with- 
out the  first;  no  life  is  complete  without  the.other  three,  and 
probably  the  greatest  of  them  is  beauty.  But  the  wisest  of  men 
have  differed  on  this  matter;  let  each  cleave  to  his  own.  Yet 
there  is  sometimes  a  fusion  as  well  as  a  confusion  here,  the  locus 
classicus  of  which  is  in  Keats's  ode: — 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty." 

Ruskin  was  impatient  of '* this  strange  position"  and  called  it 
brusquely  a  *'false  opinion".  Keats  cannot  be  said  to  have 
reached  it  as  a  result  of  thinking  or  feeling;  rather  he  added  it, 
for  a  conclusion,  to  a  poem  which  has  only  a  loose  emotional 
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unity,— ai  great  poem  but  a  far  from  perfect  one.  It  is  certainly 
a  high  mystical  position,  not  to  be  attacked  or  defended,  but  to  be 
accepted  or  left  alone.  Keats  has  left  us  a  crude  example  in  his 
sonnet  closing  with  Cortez's  discovery  of  the  Pacific;  and  a  bet- 
ter one  in  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  The  immortal  sweet-sad 
song  of  the  nightingale  heard  by  Keats  in  the  spring  of  1820  was 
the  same  that— - 

*'....  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com." 

All  that  we  know  of  Ruth  is  contained  in  four  short  chapters, 
and  there  is  in  them  not  a  hint  of  nostalgia  or  grief  for  the  dead 
Chilion,  neither  in  word  nor  in  implied  feeling.  Yet  in  Keats*s 
lines  there  is  a  supreme  beauty,  although  contrary  to  the  facts, 
a  supreme  beauty  and  a  supreme  truth.  The  picture  remains. 
The  truth  is  fused  with  the  beauty  into  a  unit  which  is  not  to 
be  dismembered  or  analyzed.  One  may  say  that  Keats,  by  the 
penetrating  power  of  imagination,  felt  the  situation  more  finely 
than  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Ruth :  but  that  does  not  meet  the 
case.  Keats  misunderstood  or  misremembered  the  passage,  and 
out  of  his  error  created  a  new  truth,  which  was  both  true  and  not 
true,  and  yet  is  beautiful. 

There  are,  then,  a  scientific  truth,  a  religious  truth,  a  philo- 
sophic truth,  a  poetic  truth.  They  may  be  the  same  or  they 
may  be  different.  What  wonder  that  Pilate,  oppressed  with 
cares  of  state,  would  not  stay  for  an  answer  ? 

Paull  F.  Baum. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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"  All's  love,  yet  all's  law." — Browning :  SauL 

^  The  lives  travelling  dark  fears, 
And  as  a  boy  throws  pebbles  in  a  pool, 
Thrown  down  abysmal  places 

**As  voices  are  we  in  the  worldly  wind ; 
The  great  wind  of  the  world's  fate 
Is  turned,  as  air  to  a  shapen  sound,  to  mind 
And  marvellous  desires. 

**  But  not  in  the  world  as  voices  storm-shattered, 
Not  borne  down  by  the  wind's  weight ; 
The  rushing  time  rings  with  our  splendid  word 
Like  darkness  fill'd  with  fires. 

"Yea,  made  of  chance  and  alia  labouring  strife, 
We  go  charged  with  a  strong  fiame ; 
For  as  a  language  Love  hath  seized  on  life 
His  burning  heart  to  story." 

— Lascelles  Abercrombie  :  Hymn  to  Love, 

Shakespeare  does  not  suggest  that  **airs  love";  rather  Fate, 
••a  divinity",  the  fiat  of  Providence,  mystery,  ''ripeness,  is  all".  . 
But  that  Love  is  eternal,  and  dominant,  generally  at  least,  in 
the  "wind  of  the  world's  fate",  is  a  thought  that  looms  in  his 
tragedy.  To  his  thinking  Love  has  constantly  to  overcome  evil 
with  good.  Light  and  dark  powers  together  weave  human  char- 
acter "of  chance  and  strife",  but  life  is  Love's  language,  as  life 
is  always  casting  out  devils  like  Goneril  and  Edmund,  s^nd  giv- 
ing homage  to  angels  of  loyalty  like  Cordelia. 

The  contrast  is  sometimes  drawn  between  Greek  tragedy  as 
tragedy  of  fate  and  Shakespearean  as  tragedy  of  character.  It  is 
said  that  in  Shakespeare  character  is  fate.  That  is,  his  tragic 
heroes  and  heroines  suffer  from  some  fault  of  character  in  them- 
selves. If  it  were  meant  that  the  characters  of  ancestors  or  of 
others  go  to  constitute  the  hero's  fate,  or  that  his  very  virtues 
largely  contribute  to  it,  that  would  be  a  different  matter.  lago 
makes  Desdemona's  virtue  a  net  to  "enmesh  them  all"*  and 
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Hamlet  recognizes  fate  in  heredity.*  But  when  critics  say  that 
in  Shakespearean  tragedy  character  is  fate,  they  mean  that  the 
hero's  own  fault  is  or  starts  his  fate,  is  the  tragic  cause.' 

Tragic  fate  is  the  ruin  or  death  of  the  hero.  It  may  be  true 
that  an  impression  comes  from  plays  like  King  Lear  that  direst 
misfortune  cannot  dim  the  light  of  noble  character,  but  serves  to 
render  that  light  more  overpowering  and  absolute.  Shakespeare 
recognizes  that— 

"  ....  In  the  reproof  of  cliance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men  ...."* — 

that  character  shows  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  fates  are 
faced  or  accepted,  in  fortitude  developed  by  adversity.  But 
all  this  is  as  true  of  Sophocles's  Antigone  as  of  Cordelia. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  agree  that  a  man  may  or  should  be  captain 
of  his  soul,  even  master  of  his  fate  in  the  ultimate,  and  play 
meanwhile  stoutly  his  "part  in  Fortune's  pageant".'  **The  fault 
...  is  not  in  our  stars";  although  this  is  the  view  mainly  of 
schemers  like  Cassius  or  villains  such  as  Edmund.'  Helena 
soliloquizes  to  the  effect  that — 

''Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  hearen.   The  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope,*' ' — 

but  she  is  a  bit  of  a  schemer,  too!  Shakespeare  frequently  repre- 
sents misfortunes  as  due  in  a  measure  to  the  hero  or  heroine's 
merits  or  errors.  Doubtless  Hegel  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
his  observation  that — 

** Shakespeare's  subject  is  often  the  rise  and  growth  in  a 
great  soul  of  a  passion  that  leads  it  into  a  self-destructive 
conflict  with  circumstance".' 

This  passion  may  be  'vicious'  or  it  may  be  'virtuous'.  Hamlet's 
outraged  reverence Jor  woman  as  mother  and  wife  and  Othello's 

^Hamlety  I,  4,  25. 

•Courthope :  History  of  English  Poetry^  IV,  pp.  160,  192  ;  Elton :  Modem 
Studies^  pp.  95,  96. 
*  Troilus  and  Crissida^  I»  3»  33-  *  ^-^  fCing  Henry  VI ^  I^  2, 67. 

*King Lear^  I,  .2."^  Contrast^ Kent's  words,  IV,  3. 
''AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  1, 1,  231-233. 
"  Elton :  Modern  Studies^  p.  94. 
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convulsion  of  disillusionment  are  main  roots  of  their  undoing. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  Shakespeare  either  minimizes  the  real 
evil  of  misfortune  of  circumstance,  or  generally  represents  his 
heroes*  calamities  as  due  solely  or  principally  or  even  initially 
to  their  faults  of  action  or  character.  Professor  Raleigh •  has 
put  briefly  what  seems  to  me  the  correct  view  of  this  matter, 
which  I  shall  try  to  develop. 

The  course  of  life  in  this  world  Shakespeare's  common-sense 
obviously  takes  to  be  determined  by  external  circumstance  as 
well  as  by  one's  character.  He  sees  our  earthly  lot  moulded 
largely  by  fate  as  an  inscrutable  mystery  of  light  and  dark  work- 
ing through  environment  as  well  as  through  souls,  and  men's 
misfortunes  due  often  to  their  virtues  or  to  parents*  or  others* 
sins,  not  only  to  faults  of  their  own.  He  is  no  Job*s  comforter. 
He  does  not  ordinarily  see  the  divinity  meting  with  either 
exact  or  heaping  measure  the  punishment  to  fit  or  overpay  a 
crime.  In  his  tragedy  character  is  itself  shown  moulded  by 
circumstances:  "it  is  the  stars  that  govern  our  conditions**,  says 
Kent;  Richard  Hi's  prologue  explains  himself,  in  a  measure; 
Edmund's  birth  largely  explains  him.  Lear  and  Edgar  are 
modified  or  developed  by  misfortunes.  Mr.  Gordon  Bottomley's 
clever  King  Lear's  ff?/i?  explaining  Goneril  would  have  interested 
Shakespeare,  as  exploring  his  own  path.  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell  has  noted  Shakespeare's  ''sense  of  the  helplessness  of 
human  beings  in  the  midst  of  their  crushing  environment","  but 
"helplessness"  is  too  strong  a  word.  There  is,  of  course,  in 
Shakespeare  little  or  no  notion  of  the  modern  Over-Soul  or  Super- 
Self  in  which  ancestry,  environment  and  individual  character 
are  all  one. 

On  Hamlet  the  old  romantic  criticism  gives  way  to  the  view 
that  the  hero's  very  virtue  and  wisdom"  were  caught  in  coils  of 
circumstance  like  those  which  enveloped  Laocoon.  He  found 
the  world  out  of  joint.  The  something  that  infects  the  world, 
that  was  rotten  in  Denmark *s  prison,  was  too  much  for  him  to 

•Walter  Raleigh ;  Shakespeare^  pp.  197  ff. 
"Barrett  Wendell :  William  Shakespeare,  p.  417. 

"Compare  in  some  measure  the  plight  of  Lazarus  in  Browning's  Epistle 
ofKarshish, 
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set  right,  let  alone  for  a  Laertes.  Hamlet  was  about  as  **star- 
crossed"  as  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Denmark  was  his  Verona. 

Othello  was  overthrown  by  a  subtle  devil  who  deceived  every- 
one and  was  aided  by  a  miraculous  chain  of  favoring  circumstan- 
ces; all  "wrought  to  his  desire".  **Whocan  control  his  fate?" 
in  the  end  groans  Othello,  a  strong  man  of  action.  Macbeth  him- 
self appears  as  less  self-guided  than  actively  benetted  by  Hell's 
minions.  Not  as  God  took  Enoch  did  Satan's  Weirds  reach  up 
and  take  Macbeth,  for  there  is  no  hint  that  he  had  formerly 
walked  with  Satan  or  Hecate  except  that  the  devil  was  in  "his 
fiend-like  queen".  The  earth  bubbled  for  him;  he  was  especial- 
ly sought  by  palpable  infernal  powers.  In  Act  I,  Scene  2,  he 
literally  meets  his  fate.  A  divinity,  malign  or  benign  (not  al- 
ways perhaps  a  "good  divinity""  hedging  a  king),  shapes  his 
ends  and  Fleance's,  or  misshapes  them,  a  "dreaming,  dark,  dumb 
Thing",  and  can  show  them  fixed  in  a  glass.  Character  is  not 
fate  any  more  than  fate  is  character.  Banquo  seems  a  poor  sort  of 
banal  creature  to  be  'preferred'  in  the  mysterious  irony  of  events 
to  Macbeth,  that  greatness  ruined,  who  was  half  driven  to  the 
murder  of  Duncan  and  became  a  criminal  after  rather  than  be- 
fore that  act,  a  "voluntary  act""  of  the  devil  or  divinity  that  had 
laid  hold  of  him  from  the  Witches'  first  apparition. 

Coriolanus  is  Shakespeare's  nearest  approach  to  a  tragedy  of 
faulty  character,  and  in  that  play  there  is  not  only  fate  for  the 
hero  in  his  mother  and  in  the  civil  and  foreign  wars,  but  also  a 
breath  of  the  modern,  or  ancient  Greek,  tragedy  which  presents 
a  conflict  between  the  individual  and  convention.  The  latter  is 
partly  to  blame,  Shakespeare  presumably  sympathizing  with 
Coriolanus's  exclamation  against  custom's  tyranny."  It  may  be 
remarked  also  that  Coriolanus's  virtues  of  filial  tenderness  and 
esprit  de  corps  directly  cause  his  tragic  end."  As  for  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  the  hero's  love  is,  in  the  mediaeval  and  renaissance 
view,  mainly  an  external  fate  overtaking,  it  is  true,  "a  masker 

^"^  King  Lear ^  IV,  6,  103. 

"  O.  Elton :  Modern  Studies^  pp.  95-6 :  "The  tragic  trouble  springs  from  the 
hero's  voluntary  act."  Is  old  age  "voluntary"  in  Lear?  See  below,  p.  71. 
Professor  Elton  wrote  otherwise  in  his  edition  of  Henry  IV^  Part  I,  p.  viii, 

"  Coriolanus y  II,  3,  125  ff.  ^^Ibid,^  V,  3,  129,  186-9. 
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and  a  reveller";  and  it  is  emphasized  that  Antony  has  not 
Caesar's  luck."  For  him,  as  for  Brutus,  Julius's  star  is  "mighty 
yet".     Hear  discerning  Octavius: — 

**  But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewaiPd  their  way."" 

In  King  Lear  the  reason  why  Cordelia  should  meet  so  horrible 
an  end,  a  crueller  death  than  Goneril's  or  Regan's,  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  of  fate  **which  Heaven  will  not  have  earth  to 
know"."  It  is  a  fashion  with  commentators"  to  see  the  cause 
of  Cordelia's  undoing  in  her  'dourness',  or  even  in  her  unpatriotic 
invasion  of  Britain!  Professors  Bradley  and  Elton  play  this 
note  softly,  insisting  merely  that  the  hero's  or  heroine's  mis- 
fortunes begin  from  a  fault.  But  if  Shakespeare's  logic  required 
this,  it  is  curious  that  greater  misfortune  should  not  be  required 
from  a  greater  "initial  fault".  No,  it  was  "false  fortune's 
frown"  that  cast  down  Cordelia,  as  she  says  herself,"  and  she  is 
not  self-righteous.  "With  best  meaning"  she  and  Lear  had 
"incurr'd  the  worst"."  No  more  than  Juliet  or  the  Princes 
in  the  Tower  is  Cordelia  to  blame  for  her  overthrow  at  the 
hands  of  Edmund  and  Goneril. 

Prof essor  Bradley  says  himself"  that  Cordelia  "fails"  in  Scene 
I  "because  she  is  Cordelia",  a  compliment,  after  all;  and  in  her 
death  she  is  "an  innocent  victim"."  If  she  did  commit  or  omit 
something,  it  was  a  "most  small  fault","  and  itself  sprang  from 
her  virtue,  in  a  blunt,  barbaric,  not  urbane  age.  Shakespeare's 
characters  should  be  understood  as  they  are  simply  and  obviously 
presented.  Hamlet  is  what  Ophelia  and  Fortinbras  think  him, 
the  admired  soldier  and  leader,  even  more  than  scholar  and 
courtier,  not  as  romanticists  have  fancied  him.     Kent  in  King 

^Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Hi  3f  33^- 

^^Ibid^  III,  6.84.  ^^Coriolanus,  IV,  2,  35. 

^•Saintsbury:  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature^  Vol.  V,  p.  229; 
A.  C.  Bradley ;  and  others.  Mr.  Bradley  has  the  Aristotelian  view  that  the 
tragic  hero  may  not  be  altogether  blameless.  Shakespeare,  however,  makes 
heroes  and  heroines  blameless  on  any  practical  view  with  respect  to  their 
misfortunes. 

» ATfv  Lear,  V,  3,  6.  " Ibid.,  V,  3,  4. 

"  A.  C.  Bradley :  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  p.  318. 

^Ibid.t  p.  323.  ^  King  Lear,  I,  4,  290. 
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Lear  speaks  of  Cordelia  as  perfect,  the  caustic  Fool  breathes  no 
word  against  her,  she  herself  takes  nothing  back,  makes  no  ad- 
missions in  the  reconciliation  scene. 
Courthope  recognizes  that — 

**the  fortunes  of  the  good  and  innocent  Cordelia,  the  honest 
Kent  and  the  dutiful  Edgar  are  all  involved  in  a  common 
ruin,  not  from  their  own  fault,  but  from  the  errors  or  crimes 
of  others'*.**  **In  no  other  of  his  plays  [than  Romeo  and 
Juliet]^  except  in  King  Lear,  are  we  left  with  such  an  im- 
pression of  the  overmastering  power  of  destiny*'. *• 

What  Friar  Laurence  says : —   . 

**  Some  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Doth  frustrate  our  intents," — 

is  practically  Cordelia*s  last  comment. 

"The  power  of  the  human  will  in  this  play  [Romeo  and 
Juliet]  counts  for  little;  it  is  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  pas- 
sion and  fate.**'' 

And  in  both  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  King  Lear  it  is  notable  that 
calamity  springs  from  virtue  itself,  from  the  virtue  of  all  virtues, 
love,  **mutual  render  me  for  thee'*  in  Juliet's  case,  loyal  self- 
sacrifice  in  Cordelia*s  and  Kent's.  As  Courthope  points  out,  "in 
the  subject  of  love,  tragedy  and  comedy  ran  closely  together  in 
Shakespeare*s  imagination"."  It  was  the  infinity  and  absolute- 
ness of  love  in  Juliet  and  in  Cordelia  that  was  incompatible  with 
a  world  of  "commodity",  and  partly  therefore  this  love  drifted 
itself  into  ruin  in  a  worldly  sense,  although  at  the  same  time  the 
satisfaction  in  an  ideal  love,  as  in  any  ideal,- may,  to  an  exalted 
mood,  dissolve  outward  fortunes."  But  for  such  a  mood  tragedy 
does  not  exist. 

In  spite  of  these  shrewd  perceptions  Courthope  does  not  free 
himself  from  the  conventional  view  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
when  he  assures  us  that  it  is  only  "at  first  sight"  that  King 
Lear  seems,  like  Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  Greek  play  of  destiny. 

'*  Courthope :  History  of  English  Poetry^  Vol.  IV,  p.  i6o. 
^Ibid.,  p.  loi.  ^"^ Ibid.,  p.  loo. 

^Ibid.,  p.  loi.  CL  A  Midsummer  Nigkfs  Dream,  I,  i,  149 ;  Troilus  and 
Cressida^  IV,  5,  293.  "Cf.  Sonnet  29. 
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"Looking  below  the  surface,  we  see  how  large  a  part  of  the 
situation  is  the  product  of  the  perversity  and  corruption  of 
the  human  will."*  Lear's  misfortunes  primarily  spring  from 
his  arbitrary  and  impulsive  nature:  Gloucester  pays  the 
penalty  for  the  self-indulgence  which,  at  the  opening  of  the 
play,  he  himself  judges  with  so  much  levity/'"  "The  origi- 
nal cause  of  Lear's  calamities  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
moralising  of  his  Fool."** 

But  we  can  find  faults  in  Romeo  and  Mercutio,  too.  If  Lear's 
mistake  was  in  being  over  eighty,  Romeo's  was  to  be  twenty, 
light-headed,  hasty,  a  lover.  On  the  one  hand,  imperiousness 
close  to  dotage ;  on  the  other,  a  will  of  only  moderate  initia- 
tive meeting  with  the  flame  that  was  Juliet.  But  were  the 
tragic  fates  of  such  people  normally  to  be  expected?  As  for 
Juliet  and  Cordelia,  they  are  beyond  any  blame,  victims  of  cir- 
cumstance, or  of  their  virtue. 

Take  Lear  himself.  We  might  not  be  much  impressed  by  his 
raving  cry  that  he  is  "even  the  natural  fool  of  fortune","  but  in 
the  same  scene  Edgar  remarks  Lear's  "reason  in  madness",  and 
in  Act  Five,  Scene  Three,  Kent  justly  comments  on  his  old  mas- 
ter's end,  that  here  is  one  whom  "fortune  hated".  Lear's  cry 
is,  then,  very  like  that  of  the  star-crossed  Romeo  that  he  is 
"fortune's  fool",  or  of  Hamlet  that  a  divinity  shapes  his  ends  and 
that  "the  readiness  is  all".  At  any  rate,  we  must  be  convinced 
that  Lear  is  "more  sinned  against  than  sinning"  even  at  that 
stage  of  the  story  where  he  makes  this  assertion,  and  what  shall 
be  said  of  his  cruel  bereavement  after  reunion  with  Cordelia  ? 

The  Fool  insists  upon  Lear's  error  as  the  cause  of  his  mis- 
fortune, and  the  Fool  is  taken  as  the  chorus  of  the  play.  He 
never  faintly  suggests  a  fault  in  Cordelia.  But  the  Fool  is  at 
most  the  chorus  only  of  the  first  three  Acts.  This  function 
finished,  he  disappears.  Nemesis  may  not  unreasonably  be  re- 
garded as  at  work  upon  Lear  that  far,  although   she  hits  the 

**If  in  this  strong  phrase  Courthopc  were  partly  thinking  of  the  villains  as 
well  as  of  Lear  and  Gloucester,  he  would  be  confusing  the  point  at  issue. 
The  villains  are  so  much  external  circumstance  impinging  on  the  heroes'  and 
heroines'  coarse  of  life. 

"Courthope :  History  of-English  Poetry ^  Vol.  IV,  p.  160. 

^Ibid.,  p.  192.  ^King  Lear,  IV,  6,  196. 
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octogenarian  over  hard,  but  in  the  last  Act  we  must  look  to  the 
steady  Kent  and  Cordelia  for  the  choric  comment,  and  we  get  it 
in  their  arraignment  of  fortune.  It  is  true  that  Kent  is  a 
fatalist."  Cordelia  has  held  for  the  ''kind  gods","  but  in  Act 
Five,  Scene  Three,  like  Kent,  she  sees  fortune  at  work. 

The  idea  of  Fate  is  more  unsearchable  than  even  that  of  the 
gods.  Like  Job,  Cordelia  may  realize,  or  we  may  realize  for  her, 
that  her  Vindicator  and  Lear's  liveth,  that  the  mysterious  Fate 
which  brings  mischance  to  just  and  unjust  alike  does  its  best, 
and  that  the  Vindicator  liveth  indeed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Cordelia's  own  nature  and  of  her  father's  passionate  love,  in 
Love  which  is  eternal,— not,  like  Life,  "time's  fool"."  But  it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  blame  either  Cordelia  or  Lear  for  that  last 
black  scene,  as  Kent,  Edgar  and  Albany  for  the  troubles  that 
came  to  them. 

As  for  Gloucester,  Edgar  seems  to  pronounce  harshly  upon 
him,'^  but  he  is  rather  making  any  generous  allowance  possible 
for  dying  Edmund  than  passing  judgment  on  their  father. 
Gloucester's  virtue  of  compassion  on  Lear,  of  kindly  confidence 
in  Edmund,  is  as  much  his  undoing  as  was  the  "vice"  of  the 
past.  It  would  be  too  harsh  a  morality  to  view  Gloucester  as 
overthrown  because  straddling  between  two  parties. 

To  return  to  Lear.  It  might  be  argued  that  he  is  responsible 
for  Goneril  and  Regan.     They  are  "a  disease  in  his  flesh"" — 

"Judicious  punishment!  'twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters  ", — 

he  himself  admits;"  and  he  had  bred  them,  too.  It  might  seem 
that  all  the  love  in  his  heart  had  descended  into  Cordelia,  all  the 
gall  into  Goneril  and  Regan.*® 

But  Lear  himself  drops  the  "judicious  punishment"  idea  when 
he  falls  back  upon  the  brooding  question:  *'Is  there  any  cause  in 
nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts?""    Perhaps  Shakespeare 

>*See  King  Lear,  II,  2, 173 ;  IV,  3, 34  ;  V,  3,  282.  ^Ibid.,  IV,  7,  14. 

*«Cf.  Sonnet  116  and  I  Henry  IV,  V,  4,81. 

^^  King Lear,y ,  3,  172  ff.  Edgar's  speech  here  is  a  corrective  to  Gloucester's 
own  speech  on  the  gods  (IV.  i.  36),  such  a  corrective  as  George  Meredith 
would  give  to  Thomas  Hardy.  ^ King  Lear,  II,  4,  225. 

^Ibid^  III,  4,  73-  "^Ibid.,  I,  4,  293-4.  "/^V/.,  Ill,  6. 82. 
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had  not  read  Dante's  answer  to  the  question  "how  from  sweet 
seed  may  come  forth  bitter",  but  he  would  allow  that  "the  be- 
gotten nature  would  ever  take  a  course  like  its  begetters,  did 
not  divine  provision  overrule"."  Miranda  remarks  simply  that 
"good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons*'.**  Kent  regards  the  con- 
trast in  Lear's  children  as  a  mystery  of  fate  where  the  modem 
.  mind  might  see  the  mystery  of  heredity's  multiplex  strands  as 
the  "cause  in  nature".  "Filial  ingratitude",  the  theme  of  the 
play,  is  not  to  be  explained  as  Lear's  or  Gloucester's  mouth  biting 
his  hand.  Goneril,  Regan  and  Ekimund  are  independent  beings, 
external  realities  to  their  parents,  especially  Edmund  to  Lear, 
Regan  to  Gloucester. 

No  doubt  Lear  has  been  headstrong  if  not  headlong  all  his 
days,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  words  of  Goneril 
and  Regan**  as  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It 
was  human  of  him  to  love  Cordelia  most,  and  even  these  female 
blackguards  agree  that  his  extreme  age  is  infirm  compared  to  the 
time  when  he  was  at  his  "best  and  soundest".  The  truth  is 
that  at  the  opening  of  Shakespeare's  story,  Lear  is  verging  on 
"dotage",  Goneril's  brutal  word,  and  does  what  in  his  days  of 
power  he  would  not  have  done.  "That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity, 
his  white  hairs  do  witness  it" ;  it  is  a  sin  not  of  an  individual  but 
in  the  constitution  of  humanity  to  wear  out  with  age.  It  is  no 
more  reproach  to  be  old  and  weak  than  to  be  "old  and  merry". 
Lear's  crumbling  age  excites  a  tragic  pity  for  humanity's  com- 
mon fate. 

However  foolish  or  impatient  Lear's  actions  may  be,  the 
Fool's  raillery  is  playfully  unsparing  of  age,  the  king  emeritus 
doubtless  not  permitting  consideration  of  his  years.  When, 
however,  we  do  consider  those  years,  old  like  the  heavens  them- 
selves, and  the  deliberate  malice  aforethought  of  Goneril  and 
Regan,  we  feel  pretty  satisfied  that  in  the  woes  of  Acts  I-IV 
Lear  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  while  as  for  the 
malignance  of  Edmund  in  Act  V  there  is  little  question  at  all  of 


^*  Paradiso,V\l\,i^Z ;  133-5. 
*»  The  Tempest,  I,  12, 20. 
^ King  Lear,  I,  i,  297  ff. 
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Lear's  getting  his  deserts.^  We  are  even  tempted  to  think  that 
not  Lear  but  senility  sinned,  that  he  was  alnjost  as. harsh  to  him- 
self in  confessing  his  sin  at  all  as  in  calling  Goneril  and  Regan 
merely  his  limbs.  And  is  the  "choric"  Fool  only  the  echo  of 
Lear's  unfairly  self -lashing  conscience? 

It  is  unreasonable,  indeed,  and  surely  not  Shakespeare's  in- 
tention, to  trace  simply  to  a  single  mistake  or  trait  as  a  compre-. 
hensive  cause  or  as  a  first  beginning,  a  series  of  terrific  mis- 
fortunes.^ Most  mistakes  have  no  such  sequel.  What  was  the 
''initial  voluntary  fault*'  of  Juliet  or  Arthur  or  Hamlet  or  Desde- 
mona?  What  fatal  fault  of  character  was  source  of  all  their  woe? 
They  were  the  very  "rose  and  expectancy"  of  the  time.  If  no 
"initial  fault"  was  necessary  in  their  case,  it  neednot  be  intended 
in  other  cases.  If  not  in  Cordelia's  case,  then  not  in  Lear's. 
To  some  extent,  certainly,  Lear's  own  troubles  come  from  his 
disposition  and  the  act  of  folly,  but  Shakespeare  no  more  asks 
us  to  consider  Lear  primarily  responsible  for  his  tragedy  in  and 
through  his  octogenarian  whim  or  even  perhaps  his  imperious 
temper  than  he  would  attempt  any  single  explanation  of  that  im- 
perious temper  itself.  Character  is  mystery  made  by  fate,  rather 
than  the  reverse.  It  is  a  medium  of  fate,  but  only  one,  the  most 
important  medium,  and  its  'virtues'  no  less  than  its  'faults'  may 
issue  in  worldy  woe. 

**  Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall  **, 

says  Escalus  chorically,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  With  mon- 
sters like  Goneril,  Cornwall,  Regan  and  Edmund  about,  "initial 
faults"  were  almost  a  superfluous  cause  of  trouble  either  to  the 
"indifferent  honest"  or  to  the  virtuous — and  Lear  was  clearly 
intended  as  virtuous.*'  To  insist  excessively  on  Lear's  error, 
even  more,  therefore,  on  Cordelia's,  is  like  the  old-fashioned 
censure  of  indiscretion  in  going  out  without  a  hat  on,  when  the 


**  A  recent  editor  says  that  Cordelia's  death  is  the  **  completion  of  Lear 's 
punishment '' !    The  Fool  would  not  have  been  so  cruel. 

**"The  causes  of  human  misery  are  varied  and  profound," — Conrad:  Nos- 
tromo^  p.  65. 

^'^  King  Lear,  I,  5, 36-7  ;  III,  i,  17  ;  2,  72-3 ;  IV,  2,  41.  An  elegy  on  Burbage 
(d.  1618)  refers  to  his  acting  "young  Hamlet,  old  Hieronimo,  kind  Leer". 
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cause  of  the  'heavy  cold'  was  some  germ  contagion !  To  have 
trouble  with  a  Goneril,  Lear  did  not  need  to  give  her  any  more 
of  an  opening  than  Edgar  gave  Edmund.  Throughout  the  play 
Lear  suffers  more  and  more  in,  through  and  for  his  virtue  of 
love,  its  wounds,  his  secret  remorse,  and  the  glad  reunion  with 
cast-off  Cordelia,  as  well  as  because  of  pride,  impatience  and 
folly.  The  hanging  of  the  restored  daughter  torn  from  his  bosom 
breaks  his  heart  and  seems  a  hideous  blow  dealt  out  of  the  darker 
abysm  of  things.  It  comes  from  "another  night  seen  through  the 
starry  night  of  the  earth,  a  blackness  without  stars,  the  night  of 
the  immensities  beyond  the  created  universe","  mystic  depths  be- 
yond our  ken,  where  there  are  gods  who  first  make  mad  the 
Macbeths,  the  Lears  and  Romeos  whom  they  would  destroy. 
This  is  not  tragedy  of  character,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is 
a  mixed  affair — fault,  virtue,  others*  deeds,  accidents,  all  con- 
tributing. King  Lear  might  be  called  a  tragedy  of  old  age, 
its  weakness,  its  mellow  heart  needing  love;  Avith  enemies  seek- 
ing to  supplant  or  thrust  aside,  hungry  generations  treading 
it  down. 

Charles  Lamb  curiously  exclaims  against  Tate's  happy  ending : 
**As  if  the  living  martydom  that  Lear  had  gone  through,  the 
flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did  not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from 
the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him".  "A  fair  dis- 
missal"! Is  that  what  Lear  gets  in  Shakespeare's  Fifth  Act? 
Fair  and  decorous,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  that  unto  him 
that  hath  suffered  shall  be  given  more  to  endure ! 

Because  of  their  virtues  not  only  Cordelia  and  Lear,  but  Al- 
bany, Kent,  Edgar  and  even  Gloucester  are  assailable,  assailed 
and  tormented.  Respectively  their  honesty,  paternal  love,  hus- 
band's love  of  Goneril,  loyalty,  brotherly  trust,  and  compassion 
betray  them  to  calamity  under  the  hand  of  the  dark  forces  of  life. 
Through  their  virtues  men  **give  hostages  to  Fortune".  Mere 
accident,  a  seeming  perversity  of  things,  must  aid  the  malice  of 
the  villains,  as  in  lago's  case.  Edgar  is  only  a  moment  too  late 
in  his  rescue  of  Lear  and  Cordelia,**  the  revenge  upon  Edmund 


*•  Conrad:  Typhoon^  p.  53. 

*As  Romeo  was  a  moment  too  early  at  the  Capulet  tomb. 
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having  delayed  and  the  self-destruction  of  Goneril  having  un- 
nerved her  husband.  "The  gods  defend  her!"  gasped  Albany  in 
disgust  and  dismay  at  Eklround's  last  statement  concerning 
Cordelia."  One  might  as  well  pray  over  a  rifle-ball  after  it 
has  been  fired.  The  irony  is  that  about  the  moment  of  Albany's 
prayer,  Cordelia  is  being  strangled,  and,  as  Professor  Bradley 
says  in  his  great  essay  on  King  Lear^  **the  gods,  it  seems,  do 
not  show  their  approval  by  defending  their  own  from  adversity 
or  death,  or  by  giving  them  power  and  prosperity".  At  any 
rate  "their  own**  suffer  far  more  from  fate  or  their  virtues  than 
from  their  faults.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  un-Shakespearean 
exaggeration  that  **it  matters  [as  Mr  Bradley  well  says  of  Cor- 
delia] what  we  are,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  what  happens  to 
us**. "  It  might  appear  that  Shakespeare's  is  even  more  a  "tragedy 
of  fate**  than  the  Athenian,  in  a  way,  as  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  Aristotelian  idea  that  the  tragic  hero  may  not  be  altogether 
blameless. 

Is  Shakespeare's  universe,  then,  without  a  moral  order?  Is  it 
only  a  great  question  mark,  a  given  up  riddle  called  fate  ?  Even 
to  Shakespeare's  mind  there  are  borders.  He  sees  men  travail- 
ing, "often  the  surfeit  of  our  own  behavior*',"  but  often  not. 
Blows  he  perceives  dealt  out  irrespectively  of  fault  or  merit,  all 
men  being  indeed  much  alike  on  this  score."  "Give  every  man  his 
desert  and  who  should  escape  whipping?"  "There  goes,  but 
for  the  grace  of  God,"  etc.  The  nonsense  logic  of  Karma  has 
no  attraction  for  Shakespeare,  but  he  is  not  satisfied  to  rest  in  the 
merely  fatalistic  or  agnostic  position  of  Kent.  There  are  gleams, 
to  his  mind,  through  the  mystery.  Fate  may  have  some  sort  of 
definition. 

The  servants,  Albany  and  Lear  himself  look  for  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  punishment  of  wickedness;**  and  indeed  the  wicked 
of  this  play  come  to  grief.  Lear  and  Edgar"  conceive  a  Neme- 
sis punishing  sin.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  view  is  to  Shake- 
speare only  partial  truth. 

^ King  Lear,  V  3,  254  ff.  "  O.  Elton:  Modem  Studies,  p.  99. 

^*  King  Lear,  I,  2,  34.  ^Ibid,  IV,  6,  no  ff. 

^Ibid.,  Ill,  7,  99  ff- ;  IV,  2,  47  ;  III,  2,  49  ff 
"/^/V/.,  Ill,  4, 66  ;V,  3,  173. 
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The  brute  Cornwall,  however,  has  an  inkling  (»f  a  wider  law"* 
that  there  is  a  "soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil*',  an  idea  which, 
as  Hazlitt  noted,  interests  Shakespeare.  Goneril  kills  Regan 
and  her  letter  destroys  Edmund.  Gloucester  comes  to  see  that 
•'our  mere  defects  prove  our  commodities".  Bradley  says  ex- 
travagantly that  "the  whole  story  beats  the  indictment  of  pros- 
perity into  the  brain"  and  "flashes  on  us  the  conviction  that  our 
whole  attitude  in  asking  or  expecting  that  goodness  should  be 
prosperous  is  wrong"."  The  mere  world,  fortunate  or  unfortunate, 
then,  is  not  worth  having?  It  "shall  wear  out  to  nought",  it  is 
worth  not  having?  We  "waul  and  cry"  coming  into  it.  Perish 
all,  are  we  to  say  with  Lear — except  the  ideal  element,  the 
sacrifice  on  which  "the  gods  throw  incense",  the  soul  of  good- 
ness?" Yet  the  'evil'  is  the  passing  shower  on  which  the  rain- 
bow shines,  it  is  the  native  element  of  sacrifice,  it  makes 
the  Incarnation;  and  in  spite  of  occasional  lines  we  per- 
ceive that  Shakespeare  has  no  mystic's  "passion  for  nonen- 
tity", but  that  Lear  and  Cordelia  have  lost  in  losing  prosperity 
and  life.  Only,  in  loss  there  is  splendid  compensation,  and 
they  themselves  are  enabled  to  exhibit  the  "soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil". 

This  soul  is  Love  or  Loyalty,  as  the  i  i6th  sonnet  indicates. 
That  sonnet,  the  15th,  and  Prospero's  speech  on  life  may  sug- 
gest that  their  author  partly  holds  with  the  conclusion  of  Shelley's 
The  Sensitive  Plants  that  life  and  death  and  their  agonies  are 
only  a  dream  in  the  eternal  mind  of  Love.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
that  the  reality  and  value  of  this  Love  or  Loyalty,  embodied  in 
such  as  Lear,  Cordelia,  Edgar  and  the  Fool,  and  crucified  in 
their  aflSictions,  are  the  moral  order  of  Shakespeare's  universe. 
His  moral  order  is  the  Incarnation,  Life  by  way  of  Love's  energy. 
Those  in  whom  this  love  or  loyalty  dwells  are  commonly  ready 
in  patient  fortitude  to  declare  that  "the  gods"  are  just  and  good, 
the  "heavens  sweet";  or  they  will  make  them  so.^  To  them 
life  is  sweet  for  all  its  drawbacks : — 


^Ibid^  ni,  5,  6-9.  ^'^Shakespearean  Tragedy ^  p.  326. 

^  King  Lear,  IV,  6,  137 ;  III,  2.  8 ;  V,  3,  20-21. 
•/W^.,  11,4, 193;  I,Sf  5nIV,7,  I4;III,4,36. 
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**....  O I  our  lives'  sweetness, 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die 
Rather  than  die  at  once !  *'«> 

Kent,  nevertheless,  it  is  true,  is  sternly  fatalistic  and  non- 
committal as  to  the  justice,  let  alone  the  sweetness,  of  this  world's 
direction.  Hamlet  hates  his  life.  And  Shakespeare  himself 
presents  his  tragedy  of  character  and  fate  so  poignantly  that  we 
must  feel  the  solid  reality  of  its  unhappiness.  While  earth's 
life  and  mischances  are  somehow  dream,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  somehow  real  to  his  thought."  He  does  not  see  men  as 
ants,  the  individual  as  negligible.  Love  has  not  everything  its 
own  way,  its  "course  never  runs  smooth".  It  would  be  un- 
warranted to  describe  Lear  or  Cordelia  as  **happy  on  the  rack". 

Does  this  unhappiness  of  the  tragic  victims  disturb  Shake- 
speare's moral  order  of  virtue?  To  some  extent.  He  does  not 
obtusely  find  a  philosophy  "too  deep  for  tears".  Virtue  shines, 
it  is  true,  as  a  rainbow  on  the  lacrimae  rerum,  develops  in 
adversity,  and  wins  a  victory,  its  "wrongs  repent  to  diadems". 
Evil,  suffering,  is  the  cost  as  well  as  scene  of  virtue,  as  Professor 
Bradley  puts  it.  Laying  down  life  for  the  friend  is  the  cost, 
the  seal  and  triumphant  development  of  love  like  Cordelia's. 
Fortitude  holds  up  the  sky  from  falling.  Not  happiness,  but 
loyalty  to  others  in  kindliness,  to  one's  self  in  fulfilling  one's 
being  by  transcending  it,  to  ideals  and  thankless  causes  in  dis- 
interested consecration,  is  the  main  end  of  living  and  the  standard 
of  vitality.  All  this  is  seen,  but  tragedy  as  the  failure  of  the  hero's 
happiness  does  seem  also  to  retard  as  well  as  accentuate  the 
spiritual  development,  it  deprives  the  world  of  that  Cordelia 
whose  light  it  trimmed  brighter,  it  shatters  Kent  and  Albany 
so  that  they  talk  despairingly  of  abdicating  and  dying.  Great- 
ness, even  in  winning  the  battle,  deteriorates  sometimes  itself. 
Is  Shakespeare  ever  subtle  or  modern  enough  in  his  drama  to 
show  the  hero's  hand  at  all  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,**  losing 
some   of  its  strength?    to  represent  it  as  compromising  with 


^Ibid,,  V,  3, 186-88. 

^  The  idea  of  cycling  time  touched  in  Sonnets  59  and  123  is  not  used  in  the 
plays.  •'Sonnet  iii. 
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'second-best*  and  contaminated  by  the  enemy  it  conquers?  At 
any  rate,  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  unpleasant  facts. 

What  would  he  say  to  Hardy's  * 'dreaming,  dark,  dumb  Thing 
that  turns  the  handle  of  this  idle  Show**?  His  Elizabethan 
laugh  might  reply  that  Love  is  idle,  with  yet  a  method  in  its 
madness;  and  then  he  might  observe  more  gravely  a  sureness  in 
the  grinding  of  the  mill  whose  handle  the  dark  Thing 
struggling  turns.  And  in  spite  of  sorrow,  what  a  beautiful 
show,  sweet  and  real  with  development  and  with  Love,  the  re- 
deemer!   Far  "shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world** ! 

"  God's  benison  go  with  ....  those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad  ".•• 

Shakespeare  would  not  assent  to  the  perhaps  playful  assertion 
of  the  hero  in  Conrad's  story  that  "the  veiled  figure  of  fate 
has  no  heart".**  As  Professor  Bradley  says,  Shakespeare's 
"world  in  which  evil  appears  seems  to  be  at  heart  unfriendly  to 
it",**  that  is,  there  is  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,  and  if  the 
world  killed  Cordelia,  "it  gave  her  birth".  The  simple  Bible 
idea  that  "whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth"  is  part  of 
Shakespeare's  moral  universe  and  softens  the  sting  of  his 
tragedy.  He  readily  admits  in  both  the  accustomed  actions  and 
the  deeply  traditional  ideas  of  men,  however  mutually  incon- 
sistent, a  validity  more  or  less,  agreeing  that  life  is  a  dream 
and  that  it  is  real,  that  it  is  bitter  and  also  sweet,  and  that  the 
mysterious  Fate  has  in  it  much  of  Love  and  much  of  perverse 
mischief,  but  most  of  Love. 

William  Ferguson  Tamblyn. 
Western  University. 


^ Macbeth^  H.  4»  40-41 

•*  The  Arrow  of  Goldy  p.  102. 

•*6>^.a/,  pp.  304-305- 
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TWO  SONNETS  IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  KEATS 

I 
**0  Terque  Quaterque  Beate" — 

Young  priest  of  Beauty,  dead  a  hundred  years, 

Alive  until  this  whirling  earth  be  dead, 

Garlands  we  bring  for  that  low-couched  head, 
Dark  violets,  and  the  rose :  for  you  no  tears. 
So  long  escaped  all  fevers  and  all  fears, 

And  love  misprized,  and  scorn  unmerited; 

So  long  to  that  divine  pure  Essence  wed. 
The  soul  of  Beauty,  and  starred  among  your  peers. 

O  happy,  who  had  known  before  the  end 
The  lucent  primrose  and  the  nightingale, 

Old  marbles,  and  the  vast  voice  of  the  deep, 
And  the  rich  page  of  many  an  antique  tale; 
And  whose  last  sight  before  you  fell  asleep 
Was,  God  be  thanked,  the  good  face  of  a  friend  ! 

II 

The  Clue 

He  figured  Life  a  House  of  mystic  rooms. 
One  golden-lit,  yet  opening  sudden  doors 
On  dark  paths  piercing,  as  the  blind  mole  bores. 

To  the  heart  of  earth;  caverns  more  chill  than  tombs. 

Deep  crypts  of  misery,  immemorial  glooms; 
Long  passages  of  pain  the  soul  explores. 
Vague-haunted  by  the  moan  from  all  dim  shores 

Whereon  man  suffers  his  mysterious  dooms. 

"We,  if  we  live",  he  said,  "shall  find  our  way 
Through  those  dark  passages";  and  to  the  last 
He  clung  to  Beauty  as  his  secret  clue: 
Death  clutched  him  ere  he  came  to  the  clear  day; 
Live  Beauty,  in  that  young,  dead  hand  held  fast. 
Shines  in  the  dark  to  lead  our  spirits  through. 

Helen  Gray  Cone. 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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SENECA  THE  PHILOSOPHER 

The  philosopher  Seneca,  next  to  Cicero,  exerted  the  greatest 
literary  and  moral  influence  among  the  Romans,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  work.  The 
historian  Livy  wrote  more,  but  his  history  is  a  compilation  from 
the  works  of  others,  and  only  here  and  there  does  he  inject  a 
moral  observation  of  his  own.  Quintilian,  in  his  famous  tenth 
Book,  when  passing  judgment  on  the  great  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  reserved  Seneca  for  the  concluding  paragraph.  He 
frankly  stated  that  his  own  work  had  been  directed  toward  coun- 
teracting the  "sweet  defects*'  in  the  style  of  Seneca.  Yet  his 
strong  points  were  many  and  great,  and  his  works  were  in 
almost  the  entire  field  of  expression,— orations,  poems,  epistles 
and  dialogues.  The  greatness  of  the  critic  attests  the  impor- 
tance of  the  criticised.  Besides  this,  many  of  his  words  and 
neatly  turned  phrases  found  a  lodgment  in  the  works  of  Tacitus, 
and  Martial  speaks  of  him  as  the  "eloquent  Seneca".  By  the 
time  of  Aulus  Gellius,  a  century  after  Seneca's  death,  his  literary 
rating  was  a  debatable  question.  Critics  seem  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  camps,  and  Gellius  himself  declined  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  points  at  issue.  In  all  of  these  adverse  criti- 
cisms it  was  form,  rather  than  content,  which  was  held  in  view, 
and  in  this  respect  the  earliest  criticism,  by  Caligula,  was  the 
best,—  "lime  without  sand". 

Contrasted  with  this  attitude  of  Roman  rhetoricians  toward 
the  form  of  Seneca's  works,  is  the  great  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  early  Christians  because  of  the  high  standard 
of  morality  displayed.  "With  the  tide  of  criticism  setting  in  so 
strong  against  him,  it  is  not  strange  that  Seneca  dropped  out  of 
sight  at  Rome,  and  that  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
were  philosophically  akin  to  him,  do  not  mention  his  name  at  all. 
By  the  time  of  Tertullian,  born  about  i6o  a.d.,  the  place  of  Sen- 
eca among  the  Christians  was  secure.  Tertullian  refers  to  him 
as  *Seneca  often  ours*.  Augustine  almost  claims  Seneca  as  an 
ally.  Midway  between  Tertullian  and  Augustine,  a  free  use 
of  Seneca  was  made  by  Lactantius.     The  above  indicates  the 
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close  connection  of  the  works  of  Seneca  with  African  instruc- 
tion, and  suggests  that  he,  rejected  by  the  Roman  rhetoricians, 
had  become  the  basis  of  instruction  in  Africa."' 

So  far  did  the  admiration  for  Seneca  extend  among  the  Chris- 
tians that  someone  invented  a  series  of  fourteen  letters  purport- 
ing to  have  passed  between  Paul  and  Seneca.  Because  of  these, 
Seneca  was  placed  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Saints. 
Although  these  letters  are  spurious,  they  are  still  evidence  of 
the  esteem  in  which  Seneca  was  then  held.  We  shall  give  a 
translation  of  two  of  them,  as  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  inven- 
tor to  grasp  the  animating  ethical  spirit  or  the  elements  of  the 
style  of  either  writer.  The  subject  is  a  trivial  one — the  arrange- 
ment of  the  names  in  the  greeting — as  if  one  should  gravely  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  these  should  be  called  the  Paul-Seneca 
or  the  Seneca-Paul  Epistles. 

X.  To  Seneca  Paul  [sends]  Greeting. 

"As  often  as  I  write  to  you  and  place  my  name  after  yours, 
I  do  a  thing  serious  and  unsuitable  to  my  sect.  For  I  ought, 
as  I  have  often  professed,  to  be  all  with  all,  and  to  observe, 
in  the  case  of  your  personage,  that  which  the  Roman  law 
has  conceded  to  the  honor  of  the  Senate  (having  read  the 
letter  through)  to  select  the  last  place,  lest,  with  embarrass- 
ment and  discourtesy,  I  should  desire  to  bring  about  [that] 
which  is  [a  matter]  of  my  own  judgment.  Farewell,  most 
devoted  master.  Given  on  the  fifth  of  the  Calends  of  July, 
Nero  the  fourth  time  and  Messalla  consuls." 

XI.  Seneca  to  Paul  Greeting. 

"Hail,  my  Dearest  Paul.  If  to  me  and  to  my  name,  you, 
so  great  a  man  and  beloved  in  every  way,  I  do  not  say  have 
been  joined  but  necessarily  mingled,  it  has  turned  out  the 
best  for  your  Seneca.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  you  are  the 
peak  and  the  summit  of  all  the  highest  mountains,  do  you 
not  wish  that  I  be  the  nearest  to  you  in  such  a  way  that  I 
be  thought  another  like  yourself?  And  so  you  should  con- 
sider yourself  not  unworthy  of  the  first  glance  in  the  letters, 
lest  you  should  seem  to  banter  as  well  as  test  me,  inasmuch 
as  you  know  that  you  are  a  Roman  citizen.    For  I  would  wish 

*  See  The  American  Journal  of  Philology^  xxxTiii,  pp.  36  f. 
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that  the  place  which  is  mine  should  be  thine  in  your  eyes, 
what  is  yours  [should  be]  mine.  Farewell,  my  dearest  Paul. 
Given  the  tenth  Calends  of  April,  Apronianus  and  Capito 
consuls." 

We  know  but  little  of  the  orations  and  their  equivalents,  the 
state  letters,  of  Seneca.  Tacitus  states  that  he  wrote  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  Nero,  and  adds  "a  genial  disposition  accommodated 
to  the  times**.*  It  was  he  who  composed  the  letter  of  Nero  to 
the  Senate  excusing  the  murder  of  his  mother,  Agrippina.  Taci- 
tus also  gives  the  request  of  Seneca  that  he  be  allowed  to  dis- 
possess himself  of  the  cares  of  state  and  retire  to  private  life.*  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  these  productions  they  do  not 
tend  to  raise  Seneca  in  our  estimation.  We  may  well  accept  the 
verdict  of  Holland : — 

''Yet  when  all  is  said,  the  letter  to  the  Senate  retnains  of 
all  the  recorded  actions  of  Seneca  the  least  defensible.*** 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca  are  based  on  Greek  models.  Of  a 
large  number  of  possible  subjects,  he  selects  nine  in  which  he 
portrays  the  results  of  autocratic  power.  The  words  and  deeds 
of  his  actors  find  parallels  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  emperors 
under  whom  Seneca  lived.  We  hold  that  it  is  a  necessary  tenet 
of  interpretation  that  the  subjects  were  selected  because  Seneca 
had  witnessed  kindred  actions  among  the  emperors,  and  wished 
to  make  his  tragedies  in  reality  a  portrayal  of  imperial  condi- 
tions at  Rome.  The  characters  are  to  some  extent  Roman, 
although  bearing  Greek  names,  or,  at  least,  are  delineated  with 
Roman  coloring.  In  addition  to  the  nine  having  Greek  names, 
there  is  another,  the  Octavia^  in  which  is  set  forth  the  fate  of 
Octavia,  the  ill-starred  wife  of  Nero.  Criticism  for  a  time 
rejected  this  as  a  Senecan  work,  but  minute  examinations  in 
recent  years  furnish  strong  ground  for  believing  that  it  is  his. 
Considering  the  tragedies  as  reflections  of  Seneca  on  imperial 
conditions  and  society,  they  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
for  they,  as  much  as  his  moral  essays,  are  an  indication  of  his  eth- 
ical attitude. 

^Annals  xiii,  3.  ^ Ibid.^  xiv,  5. 

*  Francis  Holland :  Seneca^  p.  93. 
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The  tragedies  are  not  the  presentation  of  vivid  scenes  dazzling 
the  eye,  but  calm  essays  demonstrating  some  moral  precept  or 
expounding  some  moral  activity.  There  are  long  messenger  nar- 
rations, ranging  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines;  long 
monologues  by  the  speakers,— we  can  hardly  call  them  actors — 
and  long  paeans  by  the  chorus.  '*Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman 
scorned",  and  it  takes  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
lines  of  the  Hercules  Furens  to  set  forth  the  resentment  of  Juno 
against  Hercules.  There  is  a  parallel  in  the  Medea  (582-672) 
where  the  chorus  requires  ninety  lines  to  develop  the  theme:— 

"Not  such  the  force  of  flame  or  boisterous  wind, 
Not  such  the  dreaded  force  of  whirling  dart, 
As  when  a  wife  bereft  of  nuptial  torch 
Glows  and  hates.*' 

It  is  the  pervading  ethical  content,  however,  that  is  of  especial 
interest.  Hate  and  fear  are  the  constant  companions  of  the  king. 
The  lofty  are  always  on  the  verge  of  falling.  Unbounded  hopes 
and  trembling  fears  wander  in  cities:  in  the  cottage  is  found 
the  tranquil  rest  of  innocent  life.  Care-free  quiet  knows  but 
few  who,  mindful  of  the  flight  of  time,  grasp  occasions  destined 
never  to  return.  Like  for  like  is  the  universal  law  of  retribu- 
tion for  both  high  and  low.  Here  is  a  touch  reminding  us 
of  Caligula;  here,  of  Claudius;  here,  of  Nero;  and  all  of  these 
point  to  the  last  years  of  Seneca  as  the  time  of  composition  for 
the  latest  of  the  tragedies.  They  are  all  thick  set  with  reminis- 
cences of  both  prose  and  poetry,  the  words  in  those  of  the  first 
class  being  slightly  changed  in  order  to  suit  the  metre,  while 
those  of  the  other  class  have  undergone  a  metrical  transforma- 
tion. In  this  respect  they  are  akin  to  Seneca's  moral  essays. 
These  have  always  been  the  most  widely  read  of  his  works,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  supremacy  of  classical  instruction  exerted  a 
widespread  ethical  influence.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  in  Farrar's  Seekers  After  God  a  prominent  place  is 
given  to  Seneca. 

Keeping  the  best  for  the  last,  we  shall  here  touch  on  some 
of  the  criticisable  elements  in  his  work.  What  we  shall  present 
is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  characterization  by  Tacitus, 
"accommodated  to  the  times".    In  one  of  Seneca's  most  imagi- 
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native  and  flowery  passages  he  presents  a  glorification  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  which  the  wish  is  expressed: — **Maythis 
star  ever  shine  which  has  flashed  forth  on  a  world  sunk  into  the 
depths  and  plunged  into  darkness.""  He  here  assumes  the  atti- 
tude of  a  suppliant,  suggesting  a  recall  from  exile.  Later  he 
satirized  the  dead  emperor  in  his  work,  The  Putnpkinization  of 
Claudius^  when  there  could  be  no  danger  in  boldness,  and  there 
might  be  gain  in  the  eyes  of  Nero. 

Seneca  lived  from  41  to  49  a.d.,  as  an  exile  in  "barbarous 
Corsica": — 

''Corsica  the  terrible,  as  soon  as  summer  glows, 
More  terrible  when  the  fierce  dog  shows  his  face, 
Spare  the  banished,  that  is,  those  already  buried : 
On  the  ashes  of  the  living  be  your  earth  light." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  physical  discomforts,  there  was 
an  intellectual  compensation,  for  there  the  thoughts  of  wind,  of 
wave  and  of  rock  were  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  he  later 
made  them  prominent  objects  in  all  his  works.  But  Seneca  saw 
only  the  detrimental  effects.  At  the  close  of  Book  XI  of  his 
Dialogues  he  has  the  following: — 

"I  have  written  these  things,  in  what  way  soever  I  could, 
with  a  mind  blunted  and  decaying  from  long  disuse.  If 
they  seem  not  at  all  to  measure  up  to  your  intellect,  and  not 
at  all  to  assuage  your  grief,  consider  how  one,  whom  his 
own  ills  keep  occupied,  is  not  able  to  have  strength  for  the 
consolation  of  another,  and  how  Latin  words  do  not  occur 
to  that  man  around  whom  resounds  the  rough  jabbering  of 
barbarians,  harsh  even  to  the  more  refined  barbarians." 

We  might  consider  this  as  a  spontaneous  outburst,  had  not  Ovid 
already  given  it  as  the  result  of  his  exile  at  Tomi  on  the  Black 
Sea.  Besides  this,  in  the  next  book,  especially  in  9,  3,  he  dwells 
on  the  blessings  of  exile — ^for  other  men.  More  than  once  he 
mentions  the  glorious  exile  of  Rutilius,  of  whom  he  says:  "He 
flashed  forth  while  being  violated".* 

We  may,  from  his  literary  works,  frame  a  corpus  of  the 
thoughts  of  Seneca,  but  of  the  work  of  Seneca  the  statesman, 

^Dialogues  xk^  13,  i.  ^EpistUs^  79, 14. 
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the  prime  minister  of  Nero,  we  know  little.  The  government 
during  the  years  54-59  a.d.  was  a  success,  but  the  ship  of  state 
was  moving  on  in  clear  waters,  with  a  momentum  previously 
acquired.  Holland  has  the  following  in  regard  to  provincial 
administration  at  that  time: — 

"The  provincial  cities  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  in  the  Em- 
pire enjoyed  at  this  time  an  almost  complete  system  of 
self-government.  .  .  .  The  magistrates  were  all  elected  by 
the  people,  and  were  expected  by  public  opinion  to  show 
their  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  on  them  by  a  gift  to  their 
city.  Thus  the  labor  of  the  community  was  directed  to 
public  and  not  to  private  uses  by  those  to  whom  the  possession 
of  money  had  given  the  power  of  choosing  its  direction, 
and  great  prosperity  was  the  result.'*' 

At  the  same  time  the  administration  of  the  army,  under  able 
generals,  as  Corbulo  in  the  East,  and  Paulinus  in  Britain,  main- 
tained the  earlier  type  of  discipline.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
case  of  all,  that,  as  it  had  been  under  Caligula,  and  was  to  be  under 
Domitian,  the  power  of  minister  and  of  general  was  broken  by  the 
touch  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  we  may  postulate  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Seneca,  it  ceased  as  soon  as  Nero  began  to  assert  himself. 
Seneca  had  not  so  grasped  the  forces  of  the  empire  and  centred 
power  in  himself  that  he  could  withstand  even  the  whims  of  the 
emperor.  Nor  did  he  try,  except  with  words,  as  is  represented 
in  the  Octavia.  At  the  best,  his  was  but  a  moral  influence  that 
lasted  for  a  brief  span,  and  then  ceased  to  have  effect. 

We  can  find  in  the  personal  antecedents  of  Seneca  the  reason 
for  some  of  the  elements  in  his  works.  He  was  born  in  Spain, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  son  of  a  rhetori- 
cian with  a  prodigious  memory  who,  in  his  old  age,  when  the 
power  of  his  memory  was  waning,  reproduced  the  discussions  of 
a  large  number  of  rhetoricians  on  supposititious  themes.  The 
fact  that  the  father  had  grasped  and  remembered  these  hair- 
splitting exercises  accounts  for  the  verbal  facility  of  the  son. 
His  brilliancy  in  this  respect  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Caligula, 
and  was,  in  some  way,  associated  with  his  exile.  Recalled  to  be 
the  tutor  of  Nero,  he  gained  the  consulship,  and  was,  for  a  time, 

T  Op.  cit.,  pp.  75-6. 
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along  with  Burrhus,  the  political  pilot  of  the  empire.  But  his 
power  waned  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  finally  he  was 
driven  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife 
dying  before  his  exile,  the  second  being  his  companion  in  death. 
Considering  these  facts  we  may  hold  that  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  two  codes  of  ethics,  the  rhetorical  and  the  practical. 
The  first  allowed  him  to  write  and  say  the  things  that  are  chiefly 
criticised  in  his  career;  the  second  held  him  without  reproach 
to  his  marital  relations,  to  a  successful  career  as  a  business  man, 
and  to  an  unflagging  advocacy  of  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit. 

Seneca  lived  in  a  decadent  generation  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  epitaph  of  Sardanapalus,  a  generation  whose  one  happi- 
ness was  "to  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  one's  inheritance".*  It  was  a 
generation  which  had  lost  eloquence  and  liberty,*  in  which  there 
was  a  solitude  at  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  and  philoso- 
phers.*" Still,  as  Tacitus  says,  "the  age  was  not  so  sterile  of  vir- 
tues that  it  did  not  bring  forth  good  examples  also'*,"  and  the 
mutual  devotion  of  Seneca  and  Paulina  is  worthy  to  be  cited  as 
one.  As  evidence  of  this  we  cite  Epistle  104,  in  which  there  is 
a  frank  expression  of  their  mutual  interest  and  esteem. 

The  brothers  of  Seneca  were  men  of  note.  He  says  of  Gallio: 
"No  one  of  men  is  so  charming  to  one,  as  he  is  to  all",  but  his 
immortality  of  fame  is  due  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul: 
*'....  and  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  those  things"."  His  other 
brother,  Pomponius  Mela,  although  devoted  to  a  literary  career, 
found  time  to  accumulate  a  vast  fortune  under  Nero.  Either 
because  of  this>'  (Nero  gaping  for  his  riches),  or  because  he  was 
the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan,  he  became  a  victim  of  the  emperor's 
rage.  Seneca  had  equal  financial  ability,  and  his  wealth  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  death.    It  was  openly  said : — 

"With  what  wisdom,  in  accordance  with  what  precepts  of 
the  philosophers  has  he,  within  his  quadriennium  of  royal 
friendship,  acquired  fifteen  millions.?  At  Rome  wills  and 
orphans  are  being  caught  as  if  by  his  net;  Italy  and  the 
provinces  are  being  drained  by  his  unbounded  interest."  ** 

^Epistles  12-^,  JO,    WiaUgues  v\,  J ,  4.     ^^Episf/es  ^$,2^-     ^^ Histories  i^'^, 
^Acts  xviii,  17  ff.  "Tacitus:  Annals  xvi,  17, 16. 

^*/bid,<t  xiii,  42,  16  ff. 
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This  is  the  abiding  evidence  that  Seneca  was  a  practical  busi- 
ness man.  Here  and  there  in  his  works  is  also  evidence  of  his 
worldly  wisdom.  He  |-eminds  us  of  Poor  Richard  when  he 
quotes  the  saying  of  Cato:  **You  should  buy,  not  what  is  wanted, 
but  what  is  necessary;  what  is  not  wanted  is  dear  at  a  penny".  " 
There  is  equal  worldly  insight  in  his  remark  about  Senecio: 
"He  was  on  the  verge  of  riches,  toward  which  two  most  effi- 
cient things  were  leading  him,  the  science  of  getting  and  of 
keeping,  either  of  which  could  have  made  him  rich".'*  Notice, 
too,  his  keen  characterization  of  the  life  of  many  men:  non  otiosa 
vita^  seddesidiosa  occupatio(^^no\.  a  leisurely  life,  but  a  dawdling 
occupation"). 

The  services  of  Seneca  as  tutor  of  Nero  g^dually  developed 
into  his  services  for  the  state,  to  which  ''never  useless  is  the 
service  of  a  good  citizen".  This  remark  is  found  where  one 
might  least  expect  it,  in  his  work  On  Tranquillity  of  Mind: — 

"If  fortune  shall  have  pushed  you  from  the  first  place  in 
the  republic,  still  you  should  stand  and  aid  with  your  cry, 
and  if  anyone  shall  have  choked  you,  still  you  should  stand 
and  aid  in  silence.  .  .  .  Far  the  best  is  it  to  enjoy  leisure 
in  activity,  whensoever  a  participating  life  shall  be  pre- 
vented by  chance  impediments  or  the  condition  of  the  state. 
For  never  will  all  things  be  so  interrupted  that  there  is  a 
place  for  no  honorable  activity." 

Excluding  the  Naturales  Qucestiones^  whose  value  has  faded 
with  the  coming  of  modern  science,  there  are  left  nearly  nine 
hundred  pages  setting  forth  the  views  of  Seneca.  A  single  state- 
ment may  be  taken  as  a  text  for  them  all:  "Nature  has  begotten 
us  for  both,  for  contemplation  of  things  and  for  action"."  Philos- 
ophy, then,  is  contemplative  and  active;  "it  observes  and  acts". " 
Its  fundamental  subjects  are  common  nature  and  individual 
strength."  Our  being's  end  and  aim  is  freedom  from  care,  and 
this  is  the  characteristic  good  of  the  wise  man.***  So  important 
is  this  objective  that  he  must  repeat  it  again  and  again,  as  in 
"freedom  from  care  and  unbroken  tranquillity" ;  or  in  "peace 


^'  Epistles  94,  27.  "  Ibid.^  loi,  2.  ^"^ Dialogues  viii,  5,  i. 

^^ Epistles  95,  10.  ^^ Dialogues  xii,  8,  2.  ^Ibid,y  ii,  13,  $. 
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and  harmony  of  mind  and  greatness  with  gentleness"."    The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  a  comparison : — 

"The  upper  part  of  the  universe,  both  more  orderly  and 
near  the  stars,  forced  into  no  cloud  nor  driven  into  a  tem- 
pest, nor  revolved  in  a  whirlwind,  is  free  from  all  tumult. 
The  lower  parts  are  struck  by  lightning."" 

Compare  with  this  the  following:  "Virtue  alone  is  sublime 
and  lofty,  nor  is  there  anything  great  excepting  what  is  at  the 
same  time  placid"."  Seneca  does  not  distinguish,  however, 
between  philosophy  and  wisdom  which  is  the  moulder  of  life.  ^ 
Verba  rebus  proba  (prove  words  by  things),  is  his  command. " 
He  was  in  search  of  reality,  and  cared  not — 

*'....  for  those  obstinate  questionlDgs 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized." 

The  heads  of  the  early  Roman  families,  arbiters  of  life  and 
death,  busied  themselves  with  a  non-toiling  occupation,  which 
they  called  otium.  With  the  development  of  communal  life  and 
the  introduction,  in  their  eyes,  of  sordid  means  of  livelihood, 
there  was  formed  the  negative  negotium^  which  we  call  business. 
This  life  "to  act  and  to  have  time  for  contemplation""  is  the 
theme  of  one  of  Seneca's  essays,  and  with  it  he  gives  others. 
On  the  Happy  Life,  On  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  He  more  fully 
develops  other  themes,  with  two  books  of  Cof isolations,  three  on 
Anger,  and  seven  on  Benefits,  These  are  the  records  of  his 
repeated  calculations  of  the  moral  weight  of  different  acts  and 
different  emotions.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  mathematical 
ethicist. 

Seneca  had  outgrown,  or  better,  had  never  grown  into,  some 
of  the  traditional  Roman  beliefs,  as  is  shown  by  the  following: — 

"I  am  not  so  pedantic  as  to  set  forth  the  epicurean  sing- 
song, and  say  that  empty  is  the  dread  of  beings  below,  that 


"  Epistles  92,  3 ;  Dialogues  vii,  3, 4.  ^Dialogues  v,  6,  i. 

^Ibid.t  ill,  21,  4.  ^^ Epistles  90,  27.  ^^Ibid.,  20,  i. 

^Dialogues  viii,  5,  8. 
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Ixion  is  not  rolled  on  his  wheel,  that  a  rock  is  not  pushed  up 
by  the  shoulders  of  Sisyphus,  that  the  vitals  of  anyone  can- 
not be  daily  consumed  and  renewed.  No  one  is  such  a  boy  that 
he  fears  Cerberus,  and  the  shades,  and  the  ghostly  form  of 
those  clinging  to  the  bared  bones.  Death  either  consumes  or 
strips  us.  For  those  sent  forth,  better  things  remain  when 
the  burden  has  been  taken  off;  for  those  consumed,  nothing 
remains:  the  good,  the  ill,  have  equally  been  cast  aside."" 

These  were  the  evanescent  elements  in  Roman  thought;  the 
abiding  is  indicated: — 

**God  is  near  to  you,  is  with  you,  is  within.  Thus  I 
declare,  Lucilius:  A  holy  spirit  sits  within  us,  watchman 
and  guardian  of  our  good  and  of  our  evil.  As  this  is  treated 
by  us,  so  it  treats  us."  " 

The  same  thought,  with  an  illustration,  is  given: — 

"The  gods  are  not  disdainful,  nor  envious.  They  let  us  in, 
and  extend  the  hand  to  those  mounting  upwards.  Are  you 
surprised  that  man  goes  to  the  gods?  God  comes  to  man, 
nay,  what  is  better,  he  comes  into  man :  no  good  mind  is 
without  god.  Divine  seeds  are  scattered  in  human  bodies; 
if  a  good  farmer  receives  them,  fruits  similar  to  the  original 
come  forth,  and  rise  equal  to  those  from  which  they  sprang: 
if  a  bad  one  [receives],  he  kills,  just  as  sterile  and  marshy 
ground,  and  brings  forth  weeds  instead  of  fruits."" 

We  may  affirm,  then,  that  the  fundamental  design  of  Seneca 
was  to  help  keep  free  the  angel  that  is  in  man.  This  is  his 
practical  proposition,  atlhough  he  mingles  it  with  something  of 
ideality,  something  of  imagination. 

Here  and  there  he  tells  us  of  the  ideal  wise  man : — 

"He  has  based  everything  on  himself,  trusts  not  at  all  to 
fortune,  has  his  own  goods  on  a  firm  foundation,  content 
with  virtue  which  has  no  need  of  chance  aids  and  can  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished."" 

Yet  in  the  eyes  of  Seneca  this  man,  who  is  the  ideal  consum- 
mation'of  virtuous  forces,  is  less ;  important  than  is  Cato,  of 
whom   he  expresses  the  opinion"  that  the  immortal  gods  had 

^Epistles  24,  18.  ^Ibid.,  41,  i.  ^ Ibid,^  73,  16. 

^Dialogues  ii,  5,  3.  ^^Ibid^t  ii,  2,  2. 
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given  him  as  a  more  definite  example  of  the  wise  man  than 
Ulysses  and  Hercules  to  earlier  generations.  Although  not  be- 
lieving in  Atlas,  he  describes  Cato  in  terms  suited  to  the  myth- 
ological character: — 

''Shaking  off  the  old-fashioned  credulity  ....  he  stood 
alone  against  a  state  degenerating  and  sinking  to  destruc- 
tion of  its  own  weight,  and  sustained  the  falling  republic, 
so  far  as  .it  could  be  held  back  by  the  hand  of  one,  until,  as 
you  will,  swept  away  or  drawn  away,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  long-sustained  ruin,  and  at  one  time  there  were  extin- 
guished things  which  it  were  wrong  to  separate:  for  Cato 
lived  not  after  liberty,  nor  liberty  after  Cato.'* 

In  a  word,  Cato  was  **the  living  image  of  virtues". "*  Seneca 
might  as  well  have  assigned  to  him,  as  to  Socrates,  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

"I  display  myself  just  as  some  deserted  rock  in  a  billowy 
sea,  which  the  waves  do  not  cease  to  beat,  from  whichsoever 
side  they  are  aroused,  and  yet  they  do  not  either  move  it  from 
its  place  nor  waste  it  with  their  constant  beating.  Beat  on, 
make  your  assault!    By  enduring  I  shall  conquer  you.*'"* 

This  description,  applied  to  Socrates  and  applicable  to  Cato,  is 
given  of  the  wise : — 

"As  cliffs  jutting  out  into  the  deep  break  the  sea,  nor  do 
they  themselves,  though  beaten  for  so  many  generations, 
show  any  traces  of  its  fury".  " 

If  it  be  true  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  there 
is  an  eminent  propriety  in  the  works  of  Seneca.  The  pictures 
which  he  draws  are  not  complete  in  all  respects,  for  the  charac- 
ters of  Petronius  and  of  Martial  have  elements  in  them  which 
Seneca  does  not  touch.  He  asks  and  answers  the  question: 
What  is  man  ?— 

"A  shattered  vessel  broken  by  every  touch.  Beginning  life 
with  a  wail,  death  overtakes  him  attempting  things  still  in 
the  distance." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  what  intervenes  between  the  primal  wailing 
and  the  final  weeping: — 

^Ibid^  ix,  16,  I.  »/W«/.,vii,  27, 3.  ^Ibid.,  ii.  3, 5. 
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"All  life  is  a  penalty.  Cast  forth  on  this  deep  and  restless 
sea  with  its  alternate  ebb  and  flow,  now  raising  us  with  its 
sudden  billows,  now  sweeping  us  down  to  greater  losses,  and 
continually  tossing,  never  do  we  rest  in  a  stable  place.  We 
hang  upon  the  crest,  we  move  with  the  wave,  we  are  dashed 
one  upon  the  other,  and  sometimes  we  make  a  shipwreck, 
ever  do  we  fear.  On  this  sea  so  boisterous,  and  so  exposed 
to  all  the  tempests,  for  those  navigating  there  is  no  harbor 
excepting  that  of  death."** 

And  this  haven  is  **a  deep,  unbroken  peace". ** 

There  was  once  a  golden  age,  Seneca  concedes  this  much  to 
tradition,  when  man  was  free  and  happy,*'  but  there  was  no 
demand  for  ethical  judgment,  which  is  the  real  test  of  freedom. 
In  his  last  Epistle^  he  writes  of  a  mind  free,  erect,  subjecting  other 
things  to  itself,  itself  to  nothing.  A  paper  trying  to  give  a  com- 
plete picture  of  all  the  steps  and  means  by  which  this  end  is 
reached  would  be  too  polyscopic.  A  sketch  must  suffice.  The 
great  man  may  come  from  a  cottage, "^  and  his  road  will  lie  between 
the  too  much  and  the  too  little.  Here  he  will  find  that  the  reward 
of  a  good  deed  is  to  have  done  it,**  and  that  mischievous  things 
never  observe  the  mean.**  He  may  often  wonder  when  he  sees  the 
field  of  the  vilest  wretch  unscathed,  while  that  of  the  poor  man 
is  swept  by  hail.*^  Yet,  adverse  fortune  has  crushed  no  one 
excepting  him  whom  prosperity  has  deceived.  Pompey  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  latter:  "O  how  much  darkness  does 
great  good  fortune  cast  before  our  eyes !"  **  Real  happiness  (feli- 
city) is  dependent  virtue,  and  the  general  rule  is:  "Another  piece 
of  luck  (felicity)  is  needful  to  maintain  good  luck,  and  for  those 
vows  which  have  succeeded,  other  vows  must  be  made".**  All 
which  comes  by  chance  is  unstable,  and  the  higher  it  has  risen, 
the  nearer  is  it  to  the  fall.  On  all  sides,  at  all  times,  there  will 
be  continuous  material  for  lamentations,^  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  believe  that  anyone  is  made  happy  by  another's 
unhappiness.  **  The  law  for  man  will  be  that  of  self-restraint, 
as  he  shows  in  the  paradox:  "For  covetousness  nothing  is 
enough,  for  nature  even  too  little  is  enough".  ^ 

^Ibid.^  xi,  9,  6.    ^Ibid,,  vi.  19, 6.    " Epistles  90, 40 ;  95, 13.    ^Ibid.^  66,  3. 
^Ibid,,  81,  19.     *^Ibid.,  85,  12.        *^De Bene/.,  ii,  28,3.    ^Dialogues  x,  13, 7. 
^Ibid.^  X,  17, 4.   ^Ibid,^  xi,  4,  2.      ^Epistles  94, 68.     ^Dialogues  xii,  10,  1 1. 
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If  we  were  to  select  some  statement  best  illustrating  the  actuosa 
viVaof  the  Romans,  we  should  choose  the  carpe  diem^  "seize  the 
day",  of  Horace.  Yet  Seneca's  teaching  is  equally  summative: 
protinus  vive^  "straightway  live". 

"Putting  ofif  is  the  greatest  throwing  oflE  of  life.     First  it 
drags  off  each  day,  it  snatches  away  the  present,  while  it 

f)romises  the  things  beyond.  The  greatest  hindrance  of 
ife  is  expectation,  whicn,  hanging  on  the  morrow,  wastes 
to-day.  You  set  in  order  what  is  in  the  hand  of  fortune; 
you  throw  away  what  is  in  your  own."*' 

The  sweeping  characterization  of  his  own  generation  may  be 
too  strong:  "Nothing  is  disgraceful  the  price  of  which  is  pleas- 
Jng",**yet  Seneca  applied  "easy  the  descent  to  Hades"  to 
moral  activity**:  "We  are  all  facile  to  baser  things",  and  "Easy 
the  descent  on  the  slopes  of  vices".  "We  should  persuade  our- 
selves first  of  this,  that  no  one  of  us  is  without  fault",**  and 
"one  comes  to  innocence  by  sinning". " 

In  his  criticisms  he  did  not  transfer  the  blame  from  men  to 
the  times,  although  he  does  say  that  every  age  has  its  Clodii,  but 
not  its  Catos.  "The  beginning  of  safety  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin","  or,  as  he  puts  it  elsewhere,  "to  learn  virtues  is  to  unlearn 
vices.*"  But  men  spend  their  time  at  trifles,  and  "learn  not  for 
life,  but  for  school".**  There  is  austerity  about  this,  that  is  em- 
phasized in  an  epistle  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  crowd  is 
always  to  be  avoided.  His  difference  from  other  men  is  empha- 
sized in  Epistle  83,  in  which  he  mentions  his  cold  bath  through- 
out the  year,  his  dry  bread  and  little  sleep.  We  can  judge  of  the 
attire  that  he  approved  by  his  remark  on  Roman  looms  "in  which 
is  wrought  the  garment  that  will  conceal  nothing,  in  which  I  do 
not  say  that  there  is  no  protection  to  the  body,  but  none  to 
modesty".** 

He  was  speaking  for  many  generations  when  he  wrote: 
"Many  courses  have  brought  on  many  diseases",**  and  for  all 
time:  "I  meditate  with  myself,  how  many  exercise  their  bodies; 
how  few  their  minds".*' 

*'^Ibid.y  X,  9,  I.  ^Epistles  95,  33.  ^Ibid,^  97,  10.  ^Dialogues  iv,  28,  i. 
"Z)^  Clem.,  i,  6,  4.  ^EpistUs  28, 9.  ^Ibid,,  50, 8.  ^Ibid,,  106,  1 2. 
^Ibid.,  90,  20.  ^IHd.,  95,  18.         "/^V/.,  80, 2. 
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As  Seneca  criticised  others,  so  was  he  criticised:  "Why  do 
you  speak  more  boldly  than  you  live?"  "  Answering  for  himself 
he  says:  "I  am  not  the  wise  man",  "I  have  not  attained  to 
sanity",  "Icompose  soothings  ratherthan  remedies  for  my  gout", 
"Compared  with  your  speed  [feet]  I  am  just  as  a  crippled  run- 
ner". Still  men  cried  out  against  the  paradox  of  the  rich  philo- 
sopher decrying  riches  and  praising  the  blessings  of  poverty. 
The  gist  of  his  answer  is  in  his  words:  "Riches  are  mine,  you 
are  riches"."    And  further: — 

"The  rich  man  does  not  love  riches,  but  prefers  them;  he 
receives  them  into  his  home,  not  into  his  mind,  and  retains 
them  and  wishes  that  they  be  retained  as  the  wider  mate- 
rial for  the  exercise  of  his  manliness,"  *•  for  "they  breed 
audacity  and  insolence."" 

In  seeking  the  golden  mean,  riches  and  poverty  are  equally  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  yet  more  manliness  can  be  shown  in  the 
mastery  of  riches.  Besides  this,  the  rich  man  can  live  joyous 
in  the  present;  care-free  with  regard  to  the  future. 

The  writings  of  Seneca  are  permeated  with  subtle  little  state- 
ments that  he  garnered  from  his  Roman  predecessors ;  the  liter- 
ary wealth  of  the  Greeks  was  also  at  his  command.  It  would 
be  a  fruitless  task  to  investigate  the  sources  of  his  words.  It 
would  be  comparing  fragments  with  fragments.  "Fire  tests 
gold,  misery  brave  men";  "Calamity  is  an  occasion  for  manli- 
ness"; "Manliness  withers  without  an  adversary;  you  have 
passed  life  without  an  adversary,  no  one,  not  even  yourself, 
will  know  what  you  might  have  done".  **  These  are  but  illus- 
trations of  his  wise  sayings,  of  which  Ramage,  in  his  Great 
Thoughts  from  Latin  Authors^  has  collected  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
thought  of  Seneca,  natural  or  naturalized,  has  permeated  the 
thought  of  modern  times.  Before  Wesley  proclaimed  that  the 
world  was  his  parish,  Seneca  announced  the  same  platform: 
"I  know  that  my  fatherland  is  the  universe  and  the  gods  my 
guardians".  Or,  in  longer  form,  "The  fatherland  of  the  mind 
is  whatsoever  the  universe  surrounds"."    Another  illustration 

^Dialogues  vii,  1 7,  i .    ^Ibid.^  vii,  22,  5.    ^Ibid.^  vit,  2 1 . 4.    ^Epistles  87, 32. 
^Dialogues  i,  5,  9 ;  1,  4,  6 ;  i,  4,  3.         ^Ibid,^  vii,  20,  5  ;  EpistUs  102,  21. 
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will  be  enough.  The  kernel  of  Seneca's  **Life  is  long  enough, 
if  you  know  how  to  use  it",  is  repeated  in  Young's  Night 
Thoughts', — 

"That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end." 

Over  against  the  fact  that  Seneca  taught  moral  worth  with 
unfailing  insistence  must  be  set  the  fact  that  he  was  a  political 
opportunist,  and  taught  the  lesson  of  political  quiescence  as 
freely  as  did  Tacitus  in  his  later  years.  Because  of  his  own  en- 
vironment he  saw  wisdom  in  the  dictum:  **The  wise  man  will 
never  provoke  the  wrath  of  those  in  power.  Nay  he  will  avoid 
it,  not  otherwise  than  a  storm  in  voyaging".**  He  quotes  with 
approbation  the  Greek  proverb:  *'As  the  life,  so  the  speech  of 
men",  and  not  the  least  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the 
life  and  work  of  Seneca  is  the  fact  that  as  he,  the  opportunist 
under  Nero,  criticised  his  generation,  so  Quintilian,  the  oppor- 
tunist under  Domitian,  criticised  him.  He  had  his  little 
vanities  of  speech,  as  when,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  vocabulary, 
he  writes  of  the  poverty,  nay  beggarliness,  of  the  Latin;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  **the  long  ago  when  we  spoke  Latin".**  But  in 
contrast  with  these  passages,  there  is  no  variation  in  the  empha- 
sis which  he  placed  on  high  living.  "Hasten  to  live";  **a  day 
is  a  step  in  life";  **life  isonlya  journey  to  death",  and  **he  lives 
longest  who  attains  to  wisdom".  **The  arts  are  life's  servants, 
wisdom  its  commander",  while  **glory  is  only  the  shadow  of 
manliness".**  If  they  heard  at  all  of  him,  he  must  have  seemed  a 
settet-forth  of  strange  whims  to  the  men  who  on  all  roads  poured 
into  Rome.  Strange  doctrine  this:  **He  who  has  learned  to  die, 
has  unlearned  to  be  a  slave",  and  **I  count  naught  among  good 
things  which  comes  out  as  gain".*'  Amid  the  mass,  he  was  not 
of  them,  and  kept  himself  pure  in  thought  and  in  life.  He  was 
a  good  illustration  of  his  own  dictum  that  "great  fortune  is  great 
enslavement". ••  He  wrote  much  that  still  rings  true.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  intensely  practical 
men  of  the  times,  who  with  equal  skill  in  both  directions  gathered 

^Ibid.,  14,  7-  *^Ibid.,  58.  I ;  39,  i. 

^Ibid.^  101, 10, 12, 6 ;  Dialogues  xi,  1 1,  2  ;  Epistles  93,  8 ;  85,  32  ;  79,  13. 

^Ibid,^  20,  10 ;  88,  i.  ^Dialogues  vi,  6,  5. 
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amazing  treasures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  world.  His  words 
to  himself  were:  "I  accept  the  stipulation,  I  shrink  not  from  the 
judgment".*  Let  us  hope  that  he  realized  the  truth  of  his  own 
saying:  "There  is  great  felicity  in  the  very  felicity  of  dying"." 

Robert  Benson  Steele. 
Vanderbilt  University. 


SONGBIRDS  ALL 

Song  of  a  lark,  in  the  crystal  arc 

Of  the  morning  sky: 
And  the  old-world  tale  of  a  nightingale 

In  the  wood  hard  by; 
Song  of  a  thrush,  in  the  fragrant  rush 

Of  an  April  rain; 
And  the  robin's  lays,  through  the  autumn  days 

In  a  twilight  lane. 

Songbirds  all!     Nor  faintlier  fall 

On  a  dreaming  ear 
Notes  of  a  bird,  when  the  soul  hath  heard — 

As  the  soul  can  hear — 
Songs  of  the  poets,  who  dream  of  the  light — 
Songs  of  the  lovers,  alone  with  the  night — 
Songs  of  the  soldiers — in  death's  despite — 
Songbirds  all,  for  the  soul  hath  heard 

The  heart  of  poet  and  bird ! 

Kathleen  Knox. 
Belfast,  Ireland. 


^Epistles  56,  6.  '^^Dialogues  xi,  9,  9. 
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It  is  dangerous  to  write  too  definitely  about  that  fluid  thing 
we  call  poetry.  How  many  treatises  have  left  us,  how  many 
will  leave  us,  if  critically  informed,  still  personally  unsatisfied! 
**Poetry  speaks  for  the  more  obscure  and  more  silent  forces 
within  us." 

Poetry  is  an  idea  or  an  emotion  expressed  with  such  excep- 
tional beauty  or  power  that  the  style  becomes  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  content.  Is  it  that,  simply?  Or  must  we  say,  per- 
haps more  arbitrarily,  that  poetry  is  the  expressional  fusion  of 
thought,  imagination,  music  and  feeling  (emotion,  passion)? 
Critics  will  continue  their  prime  and  no  doubt  progressive  task 
of  analyzing  poetry,  but  only  the  poets  can  show  us,  not  tell  us, 
what  poetry  is.  And  although  the  poet  turned  critic  will  bring 
to  that  r6lc  both  dignity  and  sympathy,  he  will  also  too  often 
bring  a  disproportionate  emphasis  upon  the  plus  and  minus  val- 
ues of  his  own  experiments,  for  every  poet  must  have  not  only  a 
philosophy  of  life,  but  some  theory  of  verse;  every  poet  is  partly 
creative  seer,  partly  tentative  and  curious  experimenter.  Now 
he  will  write  exercises  in  implicit  defence  of  his  theories,  and 
now  authentic  responses  in  the  liturgy  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Percy's  In  April  Once  is  a  little  lyric  play  interpreting, 
with  moments  of  rare  beauty,  the  soul  of  young  Guido,  of  thir- 
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teenth-century  Sicily.  Guido  is  held  prisoner  by  the  Floren- 
tines, for  no  evil  cause.  His  jailer  is  David,  once  a  shepherd 
lad  and  a  Child  Crusader,  who  has  lost  faith  in  the  good  purposes 
of  God.  The  two  young  men,  the  one  exultant  despite  his  loss  of 
liberty,  the  other  gloomy  although  a  free  agent,  sound  each  other 
in  the  kinship  and  converse  of  their  common  youth.  In  dun- 
geons below  Guido's  bright  room  are  many  "thieves,  politicians, 
murderers"  who  never  see  the  sun.  Two  prisoners  have  been 
there  for  many  years — Hxigo,  a  red-bearded,  boastful  pirate,  and 
Serle  de  Lanlarazon,  a  leprous  heretic.  At  Guido's  suggestion 
they  are  brought  out  to  the  parapet,  and  the  ensuing  conversation 
strikes  through  personal  history  and  religious  discussion  into 
tragic  issues.  Mr.  Percy  has  good  dramatic  instinct,  as  De 
Lanlarazon's  appeal  to  Guido  to  forego  his  Hellenism  for  sterner 
thoughts  and  deeds  testifies.  The  words,  at  first  austere,  mellow 
into  a  kind  yearning  as  the  old  man  gazes  upon  the  ardent  boy, 
and  then  again  rise  into  a  memorable  vision  of  youth  made  ear- 
nest by  the  revealing  power  of  the  divine  in  life.  Guido's  defen- 
sive rejoinder  is  also  finely  wrought.  Less  successful  is  the 
reply  to  Guido's  earlier  question: — 

**  Who  art  thou,  strange  and  terrible  old  man?" 

It,  too,  is  finely  eloquent,  but  hardly  eloquent  enough  for  the 
moment,  while  the  triple  iterations  at  the  close  of  David's  tale  to 
Guido  (p.  39)  are  emotionally  deviceful  rather  than  genuinely 
effective.  Mr.  Percy's  character-building  is  capably  done,  his 
humor  is  refreshing,  and  the  beauty  of  many  of  his  lyric  lines  is 
pure  and  spontaneous.     We  would  quote  especially : — 

"Jailer,  the  very  spring  hath  need  of  me." 

"But  one  in  whom  the  breath  of  God  has  not  yet  cooled." 

"Perhaps  a  summer  night  scattered  with  stars." 

"You've  seen,  David,  some  arch  half  hid  in  flowers 
That  winds  and  butterflies  and  birds  blow  through." 

"And  suddenly  all  of  the  wood  is  shaken  with  trumpets  and  shouts 
And  calls  and  commands  and  sounds  of  the  battle  affray." 

The  intercalary  songs,  too,  are  of  delicate  and  gracious  work- 
manship. The  effect  of  In  Apfil  Once^  as  a  whole,  is  atmos- 
pherically convincing,  the  denouement  is  true  to  the  impelling 
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motive,  and  the  thought-conflicts  make  for  wisdom  and  for  faith. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  present  collection  we  find  outstanding 
such  honest,  comely  work  as  The  Immortal  Residue^  Overtones^ 
The  JK7£7^/ (Spenserian  and  Keatsian  in  its  quality),  Lullaby^  To 
Butterfly^  A  Volunteer's  Grave,  The  Squire,  and  An  Epistle  from 
Corinth,  The  questionable  iterations  mentioned  above  rather 
spoil  the  otherwise  fine  poem  Autumnal,  and  we  note  with  some 
surprise  that  in  rhymeless  Euripides  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines 
are  permitted  an  accidental  rhyme,  and  that  in  The  Wanderer 
(of  which  the  penultimate  stanza  is  unusually  lovely)  the  *a'  and 
*b'  rhymes  of  the  fifth  stanza  employ  identical  vowels.  But 
these  are  minor  defects  in  a  volume  containing  so  much  work 
of  decided  excellence. 

Mr.  Percy's  Agricolce  carries  over  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Davies's  poetry.  This  English  poet's  favorite  themes  are 
animals,  birds,  butterflies,  love  and  the  experience  of  wonder. 
He  presents  in  his  writing  a  rarely  attractive  union  of  child- 
likeness  and  whimsicality,  of  quick  simple  affection  and  odd- 
-angled  wisdom.  If  there  is  something  of  Wordsworth  at  work  in 
his  purely  pastoral  descriptions,  there  is  a  touch  also  of  the  mys- 
ticism of  Blake.  He  writes  with  a  plainness  that  is  at  once  rus- 
tic and  refined,  but  when  he  revises  his  work  it  tends  to  become 
'considered'  and  to  lose  power.  Compare,  in  this  regard,  A 
Child s  Pet.  His  is  a  manly,  healthful  voice  in  the  contem- 
porary chorus,  and  he  has  power  to  make  us  feel  the  "good,  gi- 
gantic smile  o'  the  brown  old  earth".  The  present  volume  con- 
tains some  eighty  little  poems,  notable  among  which  are  the 
title-poem,  Love  Speechless,  The  Cat,  To-Day,  How  Kind  Is 
Sleep,  When  Leaves  Begin,  The  Coming  Of  Spring,  A  Song,  A 
Birds  Anger,  When  Autumn^ s  Fruit,  Comfort,  Let  Me  Confess, 
The  Song  of  Life,  Birds  and  England, 

Does  anyone  know  what  children  really  are,  what  they  really 
think  and  hope  and  feel?  Perhaps  Kenneth  Grahame's  chapter 
on  The  Olympians  in  The  Golden  Age  comes  pretty  close  to 
showing  us  children's  opinions  of  their  elders.  Mr.  Farrar,  the 
editor  of  The  Bookman,  in  his  slender  volume,  contrives  very 
deftly  to  forget  adult  Olympianism  and  to  restore  himself,  for 
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odd,  happy  moments  at  least,  to  the  child  point  of  view.  There 
is  little  sophistication  in  any  of  these  happy  verses  of  longing 
and  circumstance  and  the  out-of-door  world,  and  a  great  deal  of 
boy  and  girl  artlessness;  and  there  is  poetry  of  a  narve  and  win- 
ning simplicity. 

Gerald  Gould's  The  Journey  reviews  in  a  spirit  of  sad  sincerity 
the  changes  and  astonishments,  the  perplexities,  the  shifting 
shapes  of  an  intimate  love  experience.  The  sequence  of  fifty 
Petrarchan  sonnets,  in  point  of  dignity  of  tone  and  felicity  of 
phrase,  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  Rossetti's  The  Home 
of  Life y  or  with  Masefield's  philosophic  sonnets.  That  there  is 
less  insight  here  than  there  is  true,  yet  among  contemporary 
work,  these  sonnets,  reinforced  by  the  odes  that  precede  them, 
stand  out  with  rare  distinction.  It  is  significant  of  his  mood  that 
Mr.  Gould  allows  the  prison  metaphor  to  recur  often  in  his  work. 
In  all  of  it  there  is  a  stoic  scorn  of  futile  selfhood  never  wholly 
consoled  by  the  love  of  love  and  of  beauty.  The  workmanship  is, 
for  the  most  part,  conscientiously  fine  and  finished  rather  than 
generously  spendthrift.  If  Mr.  Gould's  poetry  is  rhetorical,  it 
is  nobly  and  powerfully  rhetorical.  He  is  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful in  his  collocations  of  nouns  or  of  adjectives,  and  his  va- 
rieties in  sestet-building  show  how  thoroughly  he  has  made  his 
own  the  genius  of  the  sonnet,  save  for  occasional  undesirable  asso- 
nance in  supposedly  contrasting  rhymes.  The  seventh  ode  sug- 
gests a  detailed  comparison  with  Lanier's  treatment  of  mu- 
sical instruments  in  The  Symphony.  We  may  quote  a  few  of  the 
verses  we  have  most  admired  in  Mr.  Gould's  book:— 

'<Lo,  what  a  bubbling  music  lifts  the  wings 
Of  the  delighted  lark." 

**The  rare  and  dangerous  excellence  of  song." 

''Has  set  the  stars  asunder  from  the  stars. 
With  only  space  and  silence  blown  between." 

** shake  the  bells 

To  cbmour  in  unconquered  citadels." 

" the  rainy  brilliant  wind." 

** Myself  half  gaoler  and  half  prisoner." 

"Arches  and  avenues  of  flaming  day." 

'*And  not  to  ask  for  peace  is  to  have  peace." 
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The  Great  War  evoked  from  among  the  work  of  its  poets  mili- 
tant the  quaintly  sturdy  verse  of  Robert  Graves.  He  has  a  quality 
all  his  own,  writing  very  often  in  a  rapid  staccato  that  abruptly, 
almost  jerkily  hinting  at  its  meaning,  passes  on, — a  poetic  short- 
hand vigorous  and  friendly,  but  disdaining  illusive  embroidery. 
In  the  little  book  The  Pier-Glass,  despite  the  strange  power  of 
the  poem  of  that  name,  the  really  unforgettable  pieces  are  four, — 
The  Magical  Picture,  The  Gnat,  Kit  Logan  and  Lady  Helen^ 
and  Black  Horse  Lane,  **A  gay,  charming  soul",  says  John 
Masefield  of  Graves,  ** buoyant  and  courageous." 

Most  of  the  verses  contained  in  Mr.  Bourinot's  collection 
touch  war  thoughts  and  experiences.  The  young  Canadian 
aviator  was  shot  down  over  the  German  lines,and  wrote  several 
of  these  solacing  exercises  while  in  the  prison  camps.  Although 
their  execution  betrays  the  uncertain  amateur  at  every  turn,  they 
have  at  least  the  promise  belonging  to  sincerity  and  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  circumstances  of  their  composition,     pup 

The  Lifted  Cup.     By  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse.     Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1921.    Pp.  57. 

Miss  Rittenhouse's  poems  are  neither  sufficiently  incompre- 
hensible nor  sufficiently  lawless  to  inspire  admiration  in  anyone 
who  really  keeps  abreast  of  modern  poetic  theories.  To  the 
reader  who  still  cherishes  the  delusion  that  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  good  poetry  have  not  changed,  the  forty-four  short 
lyrics  in  this  volume  will  afford  genuine  pleasure.  Their  key- 
note is  simplicity — in  form,  diction,  and  material.  It  is  not  the 
symplicity  of  pseudo-naturalism,  however,  such  as  that  of  Words- 
worth at  his  worst,  but  the  simplicity  of  perfect  good  taste,  of 
ars  artem  celare.  They  are  more  in  the  line  of  descent  from 
Herrick  than  from  any  other  well-known  English  poet  There  is 
not  a  trite  expression,  a  false  quantity,  strained  rhyme,  or  a  line 
of  vers  libre  in  the  volume.  The  poems  are  all  subjective.  They 
often  lack  substance  and,  generally,  lack  strength.  They  will 
not  arouse  any  very  strong  emotions  in  the  reader — Miss  Ritten- 
house is  simply  not  that  kind  of  poet — but  they  have  a  true  power 
of  suggesting  emotion  that  is  tempered  and  restrained  and  they 
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are  deftly  and  exquisitely  expressed.  Their  accuracy  of  taste 
easily  redeems  them  from  the  banality  usually  characteristic  of 
verse  so  simple  in  form  and  slender  in  intellectual  content  and 
emotional  intensity.  Any  modern  reader  who  can  overlook  the 
fact  that  he  understands  this  poetry  will  probably  read  it  with  a 
glow  of  pleasure,  and  any  old-fashioned  Gentle  Reader — if  such 
there  be — will  be  naively  delighted  with  the  volume. 

Newman  I.  White. 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


A  Social  History  of  the  American  Negro.  Being  a  History  of 
THE  Negro  Problem  in  the  United  States.  Including  a  His- 
tory and  Study  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  By  Benjamin  Braw- 
ley.    New  York :  The  MacmiUan  Company.     1921.  Pp.  xv,420. 

American  Negro  Slavery.  A  Survey  of  the  Supply,  Employment 
AND  Control  of  Negro  Labor  as  Determined  By  the  Planta- 
tion Regime.  By  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Michigan.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
1918.    Pp.  xi,  529. 

The  Negro  in  Literature  and  in  Art.  By  Benjamin  Brawley.  New 
York :  Duffield  &  Company.     1921.     Pp.197. 

Children  in  the  Mist.  By  George  Madden  Martin.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.    1920.    Pp.  ix,  286. 

Songs  and  Tales  from  the  Dark  Continent.  Recorded  from  the 
Singing  and  the  Sayings  of  C.  Kamba  Simango,  Ndau  Tribe, 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  M  adikane  Cele,  Zulu  Tribe,  Natal, 
Zululand,  South  Africa.  By  Natalie  Curtis.  New  York :  G.  Schir- 
mer.    1920.    Pp.  xxv,  170. 

OLE  Marster  and  Other  Verses.  By  Benjamin  Bachelder  Valentine. 
Richmond,  Virginia:  The  Valentine  Museum.    1921.    Pp.  v,  117. 

That  the  race  problem  has  long  been  upon  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  many  of  the  great  leaders  of  American  thought  and 
life  is  abundantly  evident.  From  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  from  Lincoln  to  President  Harding,  various 
policies  have  been  conceived  and  tested.  Nothing  has  sufficed 
to  'solve'  the  problem,  either  from  within  or  from  without  the 
Negro  race.  Insurrections,  emancipation,  legal  enfranchisement, 
practical  disfranchisement,  peonage,  differing  schemes  of  educa- 
tion, migration,  segregation,  colonization,  violent  inhumanities, 
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interracial  conferences. — all  these  plus  and  minus  signs  alike  have 
failed,  even  the  very  last  and  best  of  them,  to  untangle  so  hard, 
so  twisted  a  knot  Indeed,  such  finely  administered  agencies  as 
the  Interracial  Commission  and  the  University  Commission  on 
Southern  Race  Questions,  recognizing  the  thousand  difficulties — 
physical,  psychological  and  political — are  wisely  doing  what  can 
be  done  towards  betterment^  not  impatiently  competing  with  the 
secret  and,  let  us  hope,  sagacious  future  for  a  settlement  that  for 
all  time  shall  solve.  Perhaps  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  ever  reach  true  solutions  of  our  international,  interracial  and 
intcrsectional  difficulties.  Postponing  the  'ideal  solution',  we 
compromise  and  accommodate.  But  the  best  of  compromises 
breeds  unexpected  results  that  in  their  turn  require  compromis- 
ing. As  Stevenson  has  it,  we  taste  our  lives  in  struggle  and  on 
the  condition  that  we  are  opposed.  But  the  thing  that  the  true 
servants  of  society  strive  for  hardest  is  Bacon's  **  power  to  do 
good*'.  Only  that  will  to  love,  that  will  to  service — and  time — 
will  ever  'solve'  the  so-called  Negro  problem.  Whatever  curve 
in  the  road  time  may  reveal  as  indicating  an  inclusive,  radical 
betterment  of  prospect,  the  immediate  duty  is  one  of  patience, 
magnanimity,  education  in  industry  and  reliability  (Booker  Wash- 
ington's prescription  for  his  race),  and  even-handed  public  and 
private  justice. 

The  multiplication  of  books  touching  many  different  phases  of 
the  problem  attests  not  merely  increasing  popular  interest  in  the 
subject,  but  also  a  quickening  of  the  popular  conscience.  So 
likewise  do  the  organization  of  new  Commissions  for  study  and 
service,  the  integration  of  relevant  courses  in  Southern  state  uni- 
versities, the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Race  Relationship  at 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  the  determined  denun- 
ciation of  the  peonage  and  of  the  lynching  evil,  the  success  of 
the  Jeanes  Foundation  and  the  Slater  Fund,  the  frequent  expo- 
sitions of  the  work  done  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  and  Fisk, 
and  the  thoughtful  consideration  given  to  symptomatic  within- 
the-race  movements  and  tendencies  (Moton,  Du  Bois,  Garvey). 

Professor  Brawley  is  within  the  race,  and  stands  high  among 
Negro  thinkers  and  writers,  having  several  books  to  his  credit 
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In  the  present  volume  he  traces  the  history  of  the  actual  social 
relation  of  the  American  Negro  as  such  to  the  life  of  the  repub- 
lic, reviewing  his  status  in  the  colonies,  his  connection  with  the 
Indians,  the  focussing  of  the  problem,  results  and  reactions  fol- 
lowing the  Abolition  movement  and  emancipation,  enfranchise- 
ment and  reconstruction,  the  experiences  of  the  Negro  in  the 
New  South  and  during  and  after  the  Great  War,  with  a  final 
chapter  in  which  he  attempts  to  answer  the  question :  What  is 
the  race  worth  as  a  constructive  factor  in  American  civilization  ? 
Mr.  Brawley  also  includes  an  important  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Liberia. 

Both  Mr.  Brawley  (whose  style,  however  moderate,  does  not 
always  suggest  an  impartial  spirit)  and  Dr.  Phillips  discuss,  of 
course  (the  latter  only  in  a  single  paragraph),  the  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Colonization  Society  for  emigrations  to 
Liberia  and  elsewhere.  Neither,  however,  discusses  coloniza- 
tion as  a  factor  in  the  solution-to-be.  It  does  not  enter  into  Dr. 
Phillips's  programme  to  do  so,  since  his  very  readable  book  is  a 
scholarly,  informational  review  of  the  fact  of  slavery,  not  in  any 
sense  a  pica  or  even  a  protest,  save  by  implication  and  a  toler- 
ant hint  or  two  in  conclusion.  As  for  Mr.  Brawley,  it  would 
seem  that  he  rejects  alike  deportation,  assimilation  and  the  pres- 
ent status,  and  regards  as  both  desirable  and  possible  (for 
America  as  well  as  the  Negro)  an  adequate  development  of  the 
Negro  within  the  nation,  and  a  steady  improvement  in  inter- 
racial relations  and  understanding.  One  could  have  wished  to 
find  a  really  close  examination  of  both  the  expediency  and  the 
method  of  voluntary  colonization,  govemmentally  fostered.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  Lincoln  said  during  his  debates 
with  Douglas : — 

**Let  us  be  brought  to  believe  it  is  morally  right  and  at 
the  same  time  favorable  to,  or  at  least,  not  against  our  inter- 
est to  transfer  the  African  to  his  native  clime,  and  we  shall 
find  a  way  to  do  it,  however  great  the  task  may  be."^ 

** Lincoln",  writes  Professor  Walter  L.  Fleming,  **never  aban- 
doned these  views."    On  September  23,  1862,  he  asked  his  cabi- 

^SpriDgfield  Speech,  June  28,  1857. 
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net  to  consider  the  subject  seriously,  thinking  it  ''essential  to 
provide  an  asylum  for  a  race  which  we  had  emancipated, 
but  which  could  never  be  recognized  or  admitted  to  be  our 
equals".  Despite  the  failure  of  his  attempts  in  this  direction, 
says  Fleming,  "he  continued  to  believe  that  deportation  was 
the  only  permanent  solution  of  the  problem".  And  Jeffer- 
son swung  from  interior  colonization  towards  limited  deporta- 
tion to  Africa. 

Not  the  least  value  of  Dr.  Phillips's  sound  and  scholarly  source- 
book is  the  graphic  fashion  of  his  narrative.  He  has  a  sense  of 
proportion  and  organization  that  results  in  a  really  attractive 
marshalling  of  remote  and  obscure  details. 

Brief  studies  of  the  characters  and  achievements  of  outstand- 
ing Negroes  in  America  are  contained  in  The  Negro  in  Literature 
and  in  Art  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  Phillis  Wheatley,  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  William  S.  Braith- 
waite,  Frederick  Douglass,  Booker  Washington,  Henry  O.  Tan- 
ner, Meta  Warwick  Fuller  and  Charles  S.  Gilpin.  The  author 
finds  an  especial  predilection  in  the  Negro  genius  for  the  several 
forms  of  art:  sculpture,  music,  painting,  writing,  etc.  If  he  over- 
praises some  of  the  work  in  this  kind  produced  within  his  race, 
it  is  a  natural  and  even  a  generous  error.  The  added  chapters  (for 
this  is  a  revised  form  of  the  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  191 8) 
review  progress  during  the  last  three  years,  and  examine  the 
interesting  stage  career  of  Charles  S.  Gilpin,  who  has  ably 
taken  the  title  role  in  CNcill's  drama.  The  Emperor  Jones, 

Children  in  the  Mist  is  a  group  of  eight  short  stories  by  a 
woman  who  knows  well  and  can  reveal  both  humorously  and 
tragically  many  of  the  less  superficial  qualities  in  the  Negro  charac- 
ter. The  spirit  of  the  book  is  neither  superior  nor  sentimental, 
but  thoughtfully  interpretative. 

"If  the  tales  claim  too  little  for  the  Negro,  laying  no 
emphasis  upon  those  of  his  race  who  have  forged  ahead, 
the  answer  is  that  the  writer  has  known  him  in  the  Black 
Belt  of  Mississippi,  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  the  rice- 
country  of  Carolina,  and  has  lived  side  by  side  with  him  in 
rural  Kentucky." 
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The  Flight  and  The  Blue  Handkerchief  are  really  notable 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  of  determination,  respectively.  An 
Inskip  Niggah  delicately  gives  us  a  pathetic  yet  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  Old  South  surviving — hardly — in  the  New.  Pom  is 
a  study  in  superstition,  and  The  Sleeping  Sickness  soberly  relates 
some  of  the  inevitable  effects  upon  good  blacks  of  summary  sub- 
stitutes for  justice.  Fire  From  Heaven  is  a  real  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  Negro  education. 

Mrs.  Curtis's  admirable  book  seems  designed  not  only  as  a 
contribution  of  original  importance  to  musical  literature,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  disengaging  something  of  the  individual  and 
tribal  psychology  of  the  Negro.  In  her  informing  and  reasonable 
introduction  she  touches  (p.  xviii)  precisely  those  Negro  qualities 
that  Mrs.  Martin  has  made  to  stand  out  in  her  stories,  and  in  her 
patient  record-studies  of  African  art,  music  and  character,  with 
the  capable  cooperation  of  Simango  and  Cele,  both  sometime 
Hampton  students,  she  has  made  all  of  us  her  debtors. 

The  cheerful,  whimsical,  homely  side  of  the  old-time  Southern 
Negro  servant,  watched  and  studied  for  many  years  by  the  late 
Benjamin  B.  Valentine,  is  presented  in  dialect  verse  of  varying, 
but  in  some  instances  considerable,  merit,  with  a  useful  preface 
by  Mary  Newton  Stanard.  Although  intentionally  entertain- 
ing, the  verses  are  not  without  value  in  their  indication  of  the 
causes  that  have  made  for  misunderstanding  and  mistrust. 

What  are  the  right  remedies  for  the  cleavage  made  by  that 
mistrust,  by  fear  and  irritation?  They  were  named  with  quiet 
eloquence  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  in  closing  his  Founder's 
Day  address  at  Hampton  Institute,  January  30,  192 1,  when  be 
wondered  what  General  Armstrong  (the  founder)  would  think 
and  say  about  such  matters  were  he  now  living.  "  He  would 
not  take  the  gloomy  view",  thought  Dr.  Dillard,  but  in  spirit 
would  say  something  like  this: — 

**Yes,  the  world  has  been  passing  through  serious  times, 
days  of  uncertainty,  days  of  distress;  but  good  is  going 
to  come  out  of  all  the  trouble.  Through  pain  to  gain.  We 
mortals  will  not  learn  any  other  way.  Some  are  down- 
cast, some  disappointed,  some  resentful,  all  have  felt  the 
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strain  ;  but  we  know  that  the  way  of  solution  for  all  social 
problems  is  through  the  two  great  forces  of  education  and 
religion,  school  and  church,  more  light,  more  heart  Let 
us  double  and  redouble  our  efforts  for  broader  knowledge, 
wiser  thinking,  deeper  sympathy,  kinder  feelings.  No  mat- 
ter what  comes,  let  us  trust  to  the  two  great  commandments, 
God,  and  goodwill.  Let  us  have  faith,  faith  that  God  still 
lives,  that  justice  and  judgment  are  still  the  habitation  of 
His  throne ;  let  us  have  hope,  hope  that  we  may  be  strength- 
ened with  the  courage  that  we  need  to  stand  for  the 
right  with  head  erect;  and  let  us  have  charity,  charity  for 
all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  just  and  unjust,  charity 
which  never  faileth,  which,  along  with  trust  in  God,  is  the 
beginning  and  the  triumph  of  wisdom.'* 

G.  H.  C. 


Martial  the  Epigrammatist,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Kirby  Flower 
Smith,  Late  Professor  of  Latin  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    1921.    Pp.  171. 

This  collection  of  essays,  although  the  product  of  a  ripe  schol- 
arship, has  the  higher  quality  of  art.  If  the  object  of  the  clas.si- 
cal  student  be  indeed,  as  Windeiband  maintained,  the  imagina- 
tive reconstruction  of  ancient  civilization,  the  general  reader  can 
here  find  himself  transported  to  a  glowing  past  and  can  make 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  its  most  fascinating  characters. 
There  are  some  pressing  questions  which  are  wisely  omitted, 
especially  in  the  essay  on  Ovid,  but  they  give — what  is  more 
important — atmosphere,  and  this  atmosphere  will  seem  to  the 
reader  strangely  modern.  The  stories  of  Martial,  Ovid  and 
Propertius  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  in  telling  them  the 
author  gives  us  more  than  one  glimpse  into  the  heart  of  man  as 
well  as  into  the  boudoir  of  woman. 

Two  points  of  style  have  especial  interest.  First,  the  ease  and 
charm  of  the  introductory  paragraphs  in  each  essay,  of  which  as 
good  an  illustration  as  any  is  the  way  in  which  the  story  of  Mar- 
tial is  introduced  by  a  description  of  the  little  town  of  Bilbilis; 
and,  second,  the  'commonplaces',  which  are  anything  but  com- 
monplace. Any  reader  feels  pleased  when  an  author  points  out 
something  in  human  nature,  preferably  in  feminine  psychology 
if  he  be  a  man,  and  there  are  certain  foibles  even  of  man  that  do 
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not  displease  him  when  put  upon  this  plane  of  universality.  To 
agree  with  one  of  such  observations  is  like  attributing  to  oneself 
some  special  insight;  but  to  present  them  requires  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  How  skilfully  Professor  Smith  has  done  this 
is  apparent  in  the  following  passages  taken  from  the  essay  on 
Proper  tins:  A  Modem  Lover  in  the  Augustan  Age : — 

" But  why  did  Cynthia  love  him?     Propertius 

gives  us  two  reasons — his  verse  and  his  fidelity.  No  doubt 
he  had  her  word  for  it  and  he  seems  really  to  have  believed 
it.  But  these  were  not  her  reasons ;  otherwise  she  would 
not  have  given  them,'' 

"Once,  upon  her  birthday — poor  Cynthia,  her  birthdays 
were  beginning  to  grow  unwelcome — he  begs  her  to  'put  on 
the  dress  she  was  wearing  the  first  time  he  met  her*.  Some- 
one has  called  this  'a  curiously  feminine  trait*.  On  the 
contrary,  Propertius  was  never  less  feminine  than  here. 
Otherwise  he  would  have  described  the  dress  accurately  and 
in  detail.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  antique  fashions  were 
less  changeable  than  ours,  yet  who,  pray,  except  one  whose 
only  recollection  of  a  dress  was  the  fact  that  the  wearer  was 
entrancingly  beautiful  in  it — in  other  words,  who  but  a  man 
would  ever  dream  of  asking  any  woman  to  show  herself  in 
a  dress  five  years  behind  the  style?  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
quest is  pathetic.  It  shows  that  his  memories,  and  doubtless 
hers,  too,  were  sweeter  than  present  experience." 

A  third  charm  of  these  studies  is  the  quality  of  the  transla- 
tions ;  for  the  characters  discussed  were  all  poets  themselves,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  in  language  which  pre- 
serves the  poetic  quality. 

Of  the  other  essays  in  this  volume,  Pupula  Duplex  is  a  study 
in  folklore  with  a  surprising  outcome,  and  we  are  reminded  that  it 
is  just  along  such  lines  that  a  part  of  Professor  Smith's  strength 
lay.  The  last  essay,  Some  Boyhood  Reminiscences  of  a  Country 
Town,  although  good  in  parts,  is  somewhat  below  the  author's 
level.  The  two  which  precede  it,  The  Classics  and  Our  Vernacu- 
lar and  The  Future  Place  of  the  Humanities  in  Education,  are 
intended  as  occasional  pieces,  but  they  are  deserving  of  a  bet- 
ter fate,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  they  are  included  in  this  col- 
lection. J.  B.  E. 
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The  Writer's  Art.  Selected  and  arranged  by  RoUo  Walter  Brown,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  ComposiUon  in  Carleton  College.  Cambridge  : 
Harvard  University  Press.    1921.    Pp.  xv,  357. 

In  an  Introduction  of  admirable  temper,  Professor  Brown  ex- 
presses  regret  at  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  provide  at  least  occasional  opportunity  for  young  un- 
dei^aduate  writers  to  receive  counsel  and  stimulus  from  creative 
writers  of  recognized  worth.  He  does  not  question  the  value  of 
college  courses  in  the  art  of  writing,  but  he  thinks  that  these 
might  be  supplemented  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  student  by 
increased  reliance  upon  'expert  counsel*.  One  of  the  best 
remarks  in  a  too  short  editorial  statement  is  that  "in  literary  art, 
as  in  other  creative  employments,  very  little  can  really  be  taught, 
but  very  much  can  be  learned**. 

Failing  the  physical  presence  of  creative  artists,  colleges  can 
at  any  rate  secure  to  their  students  the  value  of  intellectual  con- 
tact with  the  minds  of  such  producers  in  the  relation  of  disciple 
and  master,  or  merely  of  admirer  and  converses  by  promoting 
access  to  the  recorded  Why  and  How  of  such  men  as  Stevenson, 
Poe,  Emerson,  James,  Conrad,  Thoreau,  De  Maupassant,  Scho- 
penhauer and  Quiller-Couch.  The  artistic  creeds  and  work- 
shop processes  of  these  and  many  other  writers  are  of  immediate 
importance  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  in  earnest  about 
learning  to  write.  How  to  grow  in  insight  and  ability,  what  to 
aim  for  in  fictional  work,  and  what  that  indispensable  but  magic 
thing  style  really  means, — these  the  foregoing  writers  and  others 
reveal  in  Professor  Brown*s  carefully  planned  collection. 

_  G.  H.  C 

RubAfyAt  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  Rendered  into  English  verse  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald.    New  York ;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  v,  262. 

This  new  edition  of  Fitzgerald*s  famous  translation  justifies  it- 
self by  including  the  complete  texts  of  all  five  of  the  original 
Fitzgerald  versions,  save  the  fourth,  of  which,  however,  the  eight- 
een variations  from  the  fifth  version  are  presented.  Then  fol- 
lows a  comparison  by  stanzas  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fifth 
editions,  graphically  showing  variations  from  the  final  form  by 
the  use  of  bold  type.     The  volume  includes  also  certain  notes 
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by  Fitzgerald,  his  Life  of  Omar  Khayyam  from  the  second  and 
third  editions,  a  bibliography  of  original  Fitzgerald  editions,  a 
comparative  table  of  stanzas  in  the  five  editions,  etc.  Frank 
Brangwyn's  four  illustrations  enrich  this  well-planned  volume. 

Notes  on  Life  and  Letters.    By  Joseph  Conrad.    Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.    192 1.   Pp.  x,  262. 

This  collection  of  twenty-six  papers  is  full  of  value  to  the  reader 
and  critic  of  Conrad.  It  takes  its  place  with  The  Mirror  of  the 
Sea  and  A  Personal  Record  zs^  a  source  for  biographical  or  psycho- 
logical commentary.  These  various  little  essays  cover  a  period 
extending  over  twenty  years,  and  represent  the  author's  desire 
to  'tidy  up*  his  occasional  first-hand  papers  without  too  much  ref- 
erence to  their  intrinsic  value.  He  feels  that  they  should  be 
made  available,  chiefly  because  he  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
each  instance  in  writing  them,  and  because,  therefore,  they 
mean  something  to  his  character  and  to  his  career.  Assuredly, 
the  treatments  of  Henry  James,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Turgenev, 
and  Alphonse  Daudet  are  invaluable.  If  Conrad  is  a  Pole  by 
nativity,  and  an  Englishman  by  sympathy  and  naturalization, 
he  is  certainly  a  Frenchman  by  understanding.  The  initial 
piece — Books— is  also  indispensable,  as  a  confession  of  creative 
and  critical  faith.  Poland  Revisited  gives  us  delicately  illumi- 
nating glimpses  of  Conrad's  boyhood,  youth  and  present  back- 
ground, with  a  personal  review  of  the  fatal  days  of  July  and  early 
August,  1914.  On  the  side  of  structure,  Poland  Revisited  offers 
in  miniature  a  curiously  successful  justification  of  the  backing 
and  filling  method  characteristic  of  the  novels.  Frederic  Tabor 
Cooper  has  happily  compared  this  method  to  the  "apparently 
aimless  zigzagging"  of  a  spider  spinning  its  web,  which,  how- 
ever, suddenly  "takes  on  a  definite  design,  of  perfect  and  mar- 
vellous symmetry".  G.  H.  C. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Enqush  Drama.   By  Benjamin  Brawley.  New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company.  1921. 

Mr.  Brawley,  in  his  Preface,  explains  that  ''this  book  makes  no 
special  effort  to  b^  either  original  or  profound''.     Inasmuch  as 
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the  work  is  intended  to  be  an  elementary  survey  text-book  of  a 
popular  nature,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  profundity  is  apparent 
Regarding  originality,  Mr.  Brawley  continues  to  explain:  "Quota- 
tions are  frequent,  especially  where  statements  are  so  final  in 
their  precision  as  to  leave  no  chance  for  me  to  improve  upon 
them".  In  this  remark  the  author  frankly  states  what  we 
regard  as  a  fault  in  his  work:  by  leaning  so  heavily  on  the 
researches  of  others,  he  gives  an  impression  that  he  is  not  writing 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  Following  his  policy,  in  Chapter 
III,  out  of  586  lines,  159  are  quoted,  not  from  the  plays  them- 
selves, but  from  the  works  of  scholars,  whether  exhaustive  works, 
text-books  or  recognized  primers.  These  quotations  form  the 
most  interesting  reading  in  the  chapter.  Some  of  the  quota- 
tions are  a  half-page  in  length.  In  the  first  two  chapters,  about 
one-sixth  of  the  lines  are  verbal  quotations  from  scholars,  most  of 
whom  are  alive.  In  later  chapters,  Mr.  Brawley  does  not  draw 
to  such  an  extent  on  the  words  of  others,  although  he  is  frank  to 
admit  that  he  has  used  many  of  the  theories  and  ideas  of  experts 
on  the  drama.  By  these  quotations,  one  learns  to  respect  these 
authorities  so  highly  that  he  is  almost  obliged  to  ask  himself 
why  a  short  popular  history  of  the  English  Drama  has  not  been 
attempted  by  any  one  of  them.  If  one  of  the  scholars,  several 
of  whom  are  living  to-day,  who  could  write  an  exhaustive  his- 
tory of  the  drama,  should  produce  a  popular,  elementary  survey 
book  of  this  kind,  it  would  fill  a  real  need.  This  need  Mr. 
Brawley  has  recognized.  By  extracting  the  best  thoughts  of 
authorities  on  each  period,  he  has  compiled  a  fairly  satisfactory 
survey  book.  By  the  hard  standard  that  a  new  book  should 
contain  something  new  or  something  old  said  better,  this  book 
would  suffer :  but  when  one  realizes  that  this  is  almost  a  pioneer 
work  in  its  particular  field,  one  must  admit  that  as  a  compilation  it 
is  not  without  considerable  value.  L.  W.  F. 

Contemporary  British  Literature:  Bibliographies  and  Study 
Outlines.  By  John  Matthews  Manly  and  Edith  Rickert  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  xviii,  196. 

This  timely  handbook  provides  brief  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical notes  concerning  more  than  two  hundred  contempo- 
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raiy  British  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  short-story  writers,  essay- 
ists and  critics,  and  in  many  cases  makes  thoughtful  suggestions 
intended  to  promote  the  reader's  study  of  some  particular  au- 
thor's style,  interests,  tendencies,  or  group  affiliations.  The 
arrangement  is  convenient  and  the  format  attractive,  although 
there  are  rather  too  many  misprints  and  some  more  serious 
errors.  While  appreciating  the  difficulty  of  including  all  the 
important  names,  we  regret  to  find  no  mention  of  Laurence 
Housman,  Winifred  M.  Letts,  Frederic  Manning,  Sir  Ronald 
Ross,  "Rowland  Thirlmere",  Miss  C  Fox  Smith,  and  others, 
nor  do  we  understand  why  no  reference  is  made  to  the  poetic 
work  of  Eden  Phillpotts. 


The  Sacraments.  By  The  Rev.  Francis  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Dog- 
matic Theology  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company.    1921.    Pp.  xv,  331. 

This  is  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  ten  volumes  of  what  is  an- 
nounced as  "The  Long  Desired  Anglican  Summa  of  Doctrine", 
by  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

It  is  "dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Memory  of  Peter  Lombard, 
whose  work  it  was  to  crystallize  the  definition  and  enumeration 
of  Sacraments  in  Catholic  Theology".  It  is  an  admirable  presen- 
tation of  Anglo-Roman  doctrine,  based  largely  on  the  writings 
of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  treats  fully  of  Baptism,  Confirma- 
tion, The  Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  Holy  Order,  Holy  Matri- 
mony, and  Unction  of  the  Sick. 

The  fact  that  the  English  and  American  Prayer  Books  do  not 
provide  any  forms  of  service  for  the  ministration  of  Penance  and 
The  Unction  of  the  Sick  is  noted,  but  not  very  convincingly  ex- 
plained. Naturally,  the  author  makes  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  al- 
though a  few  selections  from  Hooker  would  show  very  plainly  the 
true  Anglican  position  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Sacraments. 

True  to  its  own  logic  as  the  treatment  is,  it  takes  some  posi- 
tions that  seem  both  historically  questionable  and  psycholog- 
ically reactionary.  Charles  L.  Wklus. 
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The  Contents  of  the  New  Testament.  An  Introductory  Course.  By 
Haven  McClure,  Secretary  of  the  English  Council,  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  ii,  219. 

This  may  well  be  called  a  Bible-reading  if  not  a  Bible-studying 
age.  Never  before  has  the  Bible  been  so  carefully  and  so  rever- 
ently studied  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  as  now.  More 
than  two  hundred  colleges  accept  Bible  study  as  credit  for  college 
entrance.  There  are  over  three  hundred  well-equipped  depart- 
ments of  Biblical  literature  and  religious  education  in  the  col- 
leges themselves.  Harvard  requires  an  examination  in  Biblical 
literature  of  every  candidate  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  The  demand 
for  religious  instruction  is  greater  than  ever,  and  the  work  would 
proceed  even  faster  if  more  qualified  teachers  were  available. 

There  is  quite  as  much  interest  shown  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  in  the  New,  possibly  more.  The  history  of  Israel  resembles 
in  some  respects  the  history  of  America  and  has  a  strong  fasci- 
nation for  the  American  people.  The  Old  Testament  prophets 
were  not  visionary  foretellers  of  a  far-distant  future.  They  were 
great  statesmen  and  wise  interpreters  of  history  and  of  contem- 
porary conditions,  with  a  profoundly  important  message  appli- 
cable to  our  own  time  and  experience. 

Furthermore,  the  Bible  is  now  studied  in  ways  very  different 
from  the  old  method ;  not  only  more  fully,  but  more  naturally, 
more  historically,  more  rationally;  indeed,  as  other  literature 
is  studied.  It  is  continually  yielding  up  richer  treasures  of 
religion,  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  spiritual  life, 
as  well  as  of  social,  historical  and  political  principles,  and  of 
literature. 

The  book  before  us  illustrates  these  facts  in  relation  to  the 
New  Testament  It  is  the  result  of  the  author's  classroom  ex- 
perience in  teaching  the  New  Testament,  not  in  a  Sunday  school 
(unfortunately  we  do  not  have  such  teaching  in  Sunday  Schools), 
but  as  an  elective  English  course  in  a  public  high  school.  The 
book  furnishes  a  fine  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christianity  to 
the  young,  and  to  the  youthful  virile  element  in  anyone.  There 
is  a  significant  section  on  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  the  adven- 
ture of  faith  and  hope  and  optimism  in  the  service  of  man.  The 
author  gives  a  conservative  and  reverential  presentation  of  the 
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modern  view  of  prayer  and  miracles,  not  overthrowing  either  but 
showing  their  real  meaning  and  value. 

In  comparatively  few  pages,  but  in  clear,  distinct  and  schol- 
arly style,  the  principal  contents,  significance  and  bearing  of 
each  book,  with  the  latest  researches  of  the  best  scholars,  are 
presented  in  a  way  both  helpful  and  inspiring,  giving  all  that  one 
would  need  for  an  appreciative  reading  of  the  New  Testament 

Charles  L.  Wells. 

A  History  of  the  Association  Psychology.    By  Howard  C.  Warren. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   1921.  Pp.  ix,  328. 

In  this  book  Professor  Warren  has  performed  a  useful  service, 
both  to  the  professional  psychologist  and  to  the  layman  who  takes 
an  intelligent  interest  in  psychology.  Since  the  time  of  Plato  the 
doctrine  of  association  has  occupied  an  important  place  in  every 
systematic  account  of  mind  and  its  operations.  For  the  older 
associationists  the  bits  of  meaningful  stuff  which  go  to  constitute 
experience  were  bound  together  by  associative  ties  which  fur- 
nished both  the  continuity  and  the  unity  of  mental  effort  and  de- 
cisive action.  It  is  an  interesting  story,  which  the  author  tells  in 
a  clear  and  graceful  style,  and  if  the  volume  does  not  aim  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  elucidation  of  certain  perplexities  which  arise 
when  association  is  made  to  do  all  the  work  of  mental  synthesis, 
at  least  it  furnishes  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  doctrine,  with  a  frank  admission  of  its  weaknesses. 
Since  the  writer  acknowledges  in  his  Preface  that  he  is  **  person- 
ally quite  sympathetic  with  the  Association  Psychology",  one 
might  suspect  some  bias  of  treatment  This  happily  is  not  in 
evidence.  At  most  one  could  wish  that  Professor  Warren  had 
permitted  himself  some  further  elaborations  in  the  way  of  con- 
structive criticism  in  order  to  make  amends  for  those  defects  of 
the  doctrine  which,  as  he  says, — 

**have  always  seemed  attributable  to  the  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  mental  data  and  nervous  processes  in  past  genera- 
tions, rather  than  to  the  analytic  and  empirical  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  school.*' 

Robert  M.  Ogden. 
Cornell  University  .J 
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Queen  Victoria.    By  Ljrtton  Strachey.    New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Company.    1921.  Pp.  434. 

"History",  said  Napoleon,  "is  fiction  agreed  upon."  To  one 
who  is  in  search  of  truth  biography  often  appears  to  be  much  in 
the  same  case.  To  make  a  picture  of  a  period  around  a  charac- 
ter such  as  will  please  the  aesthetically  fastidious  of  a  later  age  is 
a  labor  of  love  which  appears  to  possess  an  especial  appeal  for 
many  modern  writers.  It  is  as  if  literature  were  in  revolt  against 
the  economic-sociological  school  of  historians.  Humanity  insists 
upon  its  mythologies. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  whitewash  the  villains  of 
history ;  but  a  variation  in  their  feeling  of  Selbstminderwurdigkeit 
has  led  more  recent  critics  to  shiver  a  lance  against  the  heroic 
statues  of  the  olden  time.  This  attack  upon  the  established  myth 
is  almost  required  of  the  writers  who  take  criticism  to  be  their 
province.  In  his  Eminent  Victorians  Mr.  Strachey  slashed  away  so 
intently  at  some  of  our  most  cherished  reverences  as  to  repel  us, 
interesting  as  his  style  unquestionably  made  that  book.  In  his 
portrayal  of  Gordon  and  Arnold  especially  did  he  seem  unfair. 

In  this  study  of  Queen  Victoria  we  have  the  same  delightful 
style,  the  same  vivid  picturing,  the  same  verisimilitude  of  atmos- 
phere. There  are  paragraphs  in  this  panorama  of  the  Victorian 
age  that  read  like  epigrams  writ  large.  In  short,  the  entire  work 
is  so  entertaining  that  one  reads  it  through  as  if  it  were  fiction, 
although  the  author  has  already  stated  in  a  prefatory  note  that 
"authority  for  every  important  statement  of  fact  in  the  following 
pages  will  be  found  in  the  footnotes".  One  is  reminded  of  Ben 
Jonson*s  anxiety  about  the  unimpeachable  classicism  of  his  Cati- 
line, Of  unusual  interest,  however,  is  the  strong  presentation  of 
the  character  and  aspirations  of  Albert,  who  by  the  close  of  Peel's 
administration  had  become  in  effect  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  discussion  of  how  the  government  of  England  might  have 
developed  had  his  life  longer  endured. 

Something  of  the  quality  of  this  valuable  study  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  summary: — 

".  .  .  .  Victoria  was  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Empress 
of  India,  the  quintessential  pivot  round  which  the  whole 
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magnificent  machine  was  revolving — but  how  much  more 
besides !  For  one  thing,  she  was  of  great  age — an  almost 
indispensable  qualification  for  popularity  in  England.  She 
had  given  proof  of  one  of  the  most  admired  characteristics 
of  the  race — persistent  vitality.  She  had  reigned  for  sixty 
years,  and  she  was  not  out  And  then,  she  was  a  character. 
The  outlines  of  her  nature  were  firmly  drawn,  and,  even 
through  the  mists  which  envelop  royalty,  clearly  visible. 
In  the  popular  imagination  her  familiar  figure  filled,  with  satis- 
fying ease,  a  distinct  and  memorable  place.  It  was,  besides, 
the  kind  of  figure  which  naturally  called  forth  the  admiring 
sympathy  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  Goodness 
they  prized  above  every  other  human  quality;  and  Victoria, 
who  had  said  she  would  be  good  at  the  £^e  of  twelve,  had 
kept  her  word.  Duty,  conscience,  morality — ^yes!  in  the 
light  of  those  high  beacons  the  Queen  had  always  lived. 
She  had  passed  her  days  in  work  and  not  in  pleasure — in 
public  responsibilities  and  family  cares.  The  standard  of 
solid  virtue  which  had  been  set  up  so  long  c^o  amid  the 
domestic  happiness  of  Osborne  had  never  been  lowered  for 
an  instant  ....  The  middle  classes,  firm  in  the  triple 
brass  of  their  respectability,  rejoiced  with  a  special  joy  over 
the  most  respectable  of  Queens.  They  almost  claimed  her, 
indeed,  as  one  of  themselves;  but  this  would  have  been  an 
exaggeration.  For,  though  many  of  her  characteristics  were 
most  often  found  among  the  middle  classes,  in  other  res- 
pects— in  her  manners,  for  instance — Victoria  was  deci- 
dedly aristocratic.  And,  in  one  important  particular,  she 
was  neither  aristocratic  nor  middle  class;  her  attitude  toward 
herself  was  simply  regal. 

"Such  qualities  were  obvious  and  important;  but,  in  the 
impact  of  a  personality,  it  is  something  deeper,  something 
fundamental  and  common  to  all  its  qualities,  that  really 
tells.  In  Victoria  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  nature  of  this 
underlying  element:  it  was  a  peculiar  sincerity.  Her  truth- 
fulness, her  single-mindedness,  the  vividness  of  her  emotions 
and  her  unrestrained  expression  of  them,  were  the  varied 
forms  which  this  central  characteristic  assumed.  It  was  her 
sincerity  which  gave  her  at  once  her  impressiveness,  her 
charm,  and  her  absurdity.  She  moved  through  life  with 
the  imposing  certitude  of  one  to  whom  concealment  was 
impossible  —  either  towards  her  surroundings  or  towards 
herself.  There  she  was,  all  of  her — the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land,  complete   and  obvious;   the    world  might  take  her 
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or  leave  her;  she  had  nothing  more  to  show,   or  to  ex- 
plain, or  to   modify;   and  with  her  peerless  carriage  she 

swept  along  her  path " 

J.  B.  E. 

Vbnizelos.  By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   1920.    Pp.  384,  with  index  and  map. 

Of  the  two  or  three  lives  of  Venizelos  that  have  been  published 
recently  Mr.  Gibbons's  is  perhaps  the  most  impartial. 

Among  the  Greeks,  names  have  a  meaning.  Venizelos  was 
named  Eleutherios.  Eleutheria  means  Freedom.  From  his 
youth  up  Venizelos  was  an  unredeemed  Greek.  His  dream  was 
the  liberation  of  Hellas.  This  was  the  great  idea  that  lifted  him 
to  the  leadership  of  his  people.  A  revolutionist  by  profession, 
he  finally  became  the  man  to  solve  the  Cretan  Question  and 
entered  a  lai^er  field  as  a  member  of  the  Greek  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  was  soon  Premier  of  Greece.  He  it  was  who 
initiated  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  Balkan  Alliance  which 
crushed  the  Turks.  But  even  with  this  victory  it  was  apparent 
that  Greece  was  not  yet  free.  The  Great  Powers  had,  we  must 
remember,  "guaranteed"  the  liberty  of  Greece.  Now  liberty 
that  does  not  depend  on  oneself  can  hardly  produce  the  feeling 
of  freedom  in  a  man  or  in  a  people.  "Liberty",  as  Ibsen  re- 
minds us,  "is  not  the  same  thing  as  political  liberty."  Thwarted 
ambitions  find  an  outlet  in  reciprocal  recriminations,  and  spoils 
to  be  divided  lead  to  trouble.  If  the  Great  Powers  had  not  in- 
tervened, perhaps  the  spoils  could  have  been  divided  without 
hostilities  between  the  quondam  allies,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
traditional  enmity  between  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  The  Second 
Balkan  War  was  a  misfortune  for  all  parties  concerned,  and  this 
part  of  the  great  Cretan's  career  is  not  a  happy  one.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  do  one's  work  at  home  when  foreign  affairs  begin  to 
whirl  forward. 

A  small  nation  in  the  years  preceding  and  during  the  Great 
War  would  require  superhuman  guidance.  The  internal  reorga- 
nization of  Greece  was  well  under  way  when  the  war  broke  out. 
And  Greece  found  that  she  was  not  free.  At  this  point  the  En- 
tente failed  in  tact,  although  what  other  course  it  could  have 
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chosen  is  far  to  seek.  In  two  ways,  Greece  was  not  free.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Greek  people  were  living  in  what  was  still 
Turkish  territory,  and  the  Greeks  were  not  free  to  decide 
whether  they  would  join  the  Entente  or  remain  neutral.  If  the 
Central  Powers  should  win  the  war  Greater  Greece  was  impos- 
sible ;  if  otherwise,  there  should  be  no  time  lost  in  allying  her- 
self with  the  Entente  and  securing  representation  among  the 
allies  when  the  Turkish  Empire  should  be  shorn  of  its  European 
possessions — and  there  were  some  islands  in  the  iEgean  and 
some  districts  in  Asia  Minor  to  which  ethnologically  the  King- 
dom of  the  Greeks  had  a  just  claim.  But  although  Greece  was 
free  to  offer  her  help  the  Entente  was  waiting  to  see  what  could 
be  done  about  an  understanding  with  Bulgaria,  and  time  was  lost 
The  King  had  opportunity  to  reconsider  and  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality was  decided  on.  Then  the  Entente  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  a  campaign  there,  but  what  with 
Greek  assistance  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  proved, 
with  more  delays,  a  costly  failure.  Our  sympathies  maybe  with 
Venizelos;  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  the  break  between  the 
Provisional  Government  aud  the  Government  at  Athens,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  we  would  have  expected 
the  policies  of  Venizelos  to  be  recognized  as  successful,  the  fickle 
people  recalled  the  King.  Here,  I  think,  stands  out  the  great- 
ness of  Venizelos.  He  might  have  plunged  the  country  into 
civil  war;  but  now  nothing  could  have  been  gained  for  his  ^X^ 
irarplBa  by  such  a  course.     He  chose  rather  voluntary  exile. 

On  the  one  side  the  recall  of  the  King  may  be  considered  as 
a  tribute  to  his  character;  on  the  other,  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
allowed  him  to  assume  again  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Greek 
people  indicates  that  they  no  longer  regarded  his  influence  as  of 
any  particular  importance  in  the  politics  of  the  Balkans.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  certain  justice  even  in  such  councils,  and  the 
two  great  powers  of  Western  Europe — France  and  England — 
which  now  control  the  destinies  of  the  Nearer  East,  owe  so  much 
to  the  Greeks,  the  debt  dating  so  far  back  and  having  such  power 
over  them  as  a  sentiment,  that  they  prefer  to  let  the  Greeks 
work  out  their  own  destinies,  having  no  objection  to  a  freedom 
which  does  not  threaten  their  own  commercial  and  poUtical  inter- 
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ests.     I  believe  that  Venizelos  is  more  ambitious  for  his  people 
than  he  is  for  himself. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Gibbons's  study 
of  this  Greek  patriot  nor  of  the  importance  of  the  history  in 
which  he  participated  and  in  the  making  of  which  he  played  a 
role  so  prominent  and  to  his  people  so  invaluable. 

J.  B.  Edwards. 


Albion  W.  Tourgee.     By  Roy  F.  Dibble.     New  York:     Lemcke   A 
Buechner.    1921.    Pp.  160. 

Mr.  Roy  F.  Dibble,  who  writes  his  preface  from  Columbia 
University,  has  made  a  very  slight  contribution  to  the  world's 
store  of  biographical  knowledge  and  inspiration ;  but  his  theme 
is  worth  while,  if  only  because  Tourgee  was  a  man  of  'Southern' 
temperament,  who  sought  to  'reform'  the  South,  and  who  pame 
to  recognize  the  futility  of  firing  with  *Big  Bertha'  guns. 

A  man  in  the  thick  of  the  Reconstruction  fiasco  is  bound  to 
be  interesting  when  he  becomes  part  of  what  he  saw;  but  when 
he  is  "soldier,  carpet-bagger,  politician,  judge,  consul,  lecturer, 
editor  and  publisher,  political  writer  and  novelist" — to  quote 
the  author's  characterization  of  him — then  he  becomes  as  fasci- 
nating— and  as  mysteriously  indescribable — as  a  comet  His 
experience  and  example  are  not  without  value  for  contemporary 
students  of  the  Negro  problem.  T.  P.  B. 


Satire  in  the  Victorian  Novel.  By  Frances  Theresa  Russell,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  Stanford  University.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1920.    Pp.  xiii,  335. 

Here  is  a  large  subject  treated  with  an  impressive,  not  to  say 
fatiguing,  degree  of  completeness.  Quotations  are  lavishly  used. 
Analjrsis,  comparison,  and  classification  go  on  at  a  dizzy  rate. 
What  Stevenson  lauds  as  the  "only  art''  in  writing,  the  art  of 
omission,  is  obviously  foreign  to  this  author's  habit.  For  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  word  could  be  added  to  this  copious  dis- 
course. If  Dr.  Russell's  subject  be  conceived  as  circular,  she 
not  only  covers  it,  but  makes  many  excursions  along  tangent 
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by-paths.  Similes  and  illusions  flow  freely  from  her  pen.  The 
very  facility  of  her  style  becomes  a  stumbling-block.  Many  of 
her  figures  of  speech  are  more  fluent  than  appropriate,  and  a 
plainer  tale  would  make  not  only  less,  but  better,  reading. 

Notwithstanding  these  strictures,  we  may  commend  in  this 
book  not  only  its  diligent  scholarship,  but  some  analyses  that 
are  entertaining,  some  general  conclusions  worth  remembering, 
For  example,  we  have,  to  be  sure,  always  known  Satire  to  be 
"woven  of  double  strands,  the  blue  of  rebuke  and  the  red  of  wit", 
and  the  numerous  quotations  concerning  its  nature  and  function 
may  contribute  little  to  our  understanding  of  it  Yet  probably  few 
of  us  have  realized  that  deception  is  the  one  element  the  presence 
of  which  invariably  attracts  the  satiric  current  towards  itself.  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne,  the  self-deceived  egoist,  is  a  hemisphere 
away  in  artistic  merit  of  conception  from  Pecksniff,  the  unex- 
•  plained  hypocrite,  yet  deception  is  the  mark  of  each.  Nor  is  it 
only  deception  in  individuals  that  "draws  satiric  fire*';  institu- 
tions, however  great  and  honored,  which  make  what  we  call  in 
these  United  States  a  'bluff  at  doing  that  which  they  do  not 
actually  perform,  these  become  the  shining  mark  of  the  satirist 
Things  which  "are  not  what  they  seem",  in  brief,  are  the  objects 
of  satire. 

If,  as  Dr.  Russell  asserts,  there  is  no  evolution  of  ideas  dis- 
cernible when  we  compare  the  two  ends  of  the  period,  there  is 
at  least  progress  in  the  observance  of  the  amenities  of  life.  For 
virulent  personal  attacks  give  place  to  criticism  of  institutions. 
The  Victorians  were  zealous  for  reform.  No  institution  escaped. 
"Not  because  they  were  failures,  did  Victorian  institutions  come 
under  the  rod,  but  because  they  flourished  under  a  mighty  delu- 
sion of  success."  Yet  the  moderation  of  these  writers  is  as  charac- 
teristic as  the  breadth  of  their  range.  Nor  were  they,  as  the 
author  reminds  us,  without  an  encouraging  measure  of  achieve- 
ment 

The  work  of  the  twelve  most  prominent  Victorian  novelists  is 
here  divided  for  examination  into  two  familiar  categories,  the 
Romantic  and  the  Realistic.  "Romance  was  to  the  Victorians  the 
wildly  impossible ;  Realism,  the  sane  and  sober."  Many  of  them 
were  attracted  by  the  unlimited  license  of  the  romantic  method. 
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Beyond  question  it  is  easier  to  execute  the  grotesqueries  of 
Hartman  than  the  canvases  of  Rosa  Bonheur.  But  the  bizarre, 
in  all  of  the  arts,  by  its  very  nature,  makes  only  a  transient  appeal. 
Its  apparent  animation  is  a  trick,  a  Punch  and  Judy  business. 
It  has  no  breath,  no  blood  of  its  own.  Reading  the  account  of 
the  satiric  extravaganzas  of  Lytton,  Peacock,  and  Butler,  is  like 
taking  in  one's  hand  the  directoiy  of  a  strange  city.  We  turn  to 
the  chapter  on  the  Realistic  novel,  and  we  are  in  our  home  town. 
To  this  'realism*  we  still  go  when  we  hunger  for  romance, 
when  we  crave  recognition  of  the  potential  nobility  of  mankind, 
and  the  reassurance  of  a  fundamental  hopefulness.  "Out  of 
approximately  one  hundred  Victorian  novels  of  the  realistic 
type",  we  are  told,  "less  than  ten  per  cent  can  be  classified  as 
tragic  in  outcome."  Of  rhetorical  irony  these  novels  contain  an 
abundance.  Of  philosophical  irony  (a  very  different  thing),  the 
mood  which  sees  life  as  "full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing",  there  is  none.  Hardy,  at  the  end  of  the  era,  is  the 
first  to- surrender  to  this  mood.  The  real  Victorians  satirized, 
not  life,  but  its  ugly  excrescences,  believing  always  that,  could 
these  be  surgically  removed,  a  sound  and  beautiful  growth  would 
be  revealed. 

We  find  the  Victorian  novel,  then,  aiming  consciously  at  social 
betterment,  judicious  in  attack,  moderate  in  censure,  wearing 
neither  motley  or  mourning,  and  redeemed  from  heaviness  in  its 
didacticism  by  the  humor  of  its  satire.  To-day  we  give  the  name 
of  Realism  to  a  product  so  steeped  in  gloom,  that  (whatever  its 
artistic  merit),  to  read  much  of  it  must  argue  a  certain  callous- 
ness of  soul.  The  man  of  imagination,  of  'sensibility*,  to  use  a 
very  old-fashioned  word,  would  find  the  life  of  a  hangman  cheer- 
fuller  than  one  of  steady  application  to  certain  schools  of  fiction. 
Evidently  we  have  become  sadder  men  than  our  fathers  were. 
Are  we  also,  by  so  much,  wiser  ones?  E.  B.  F. 


The  Mountebank.    By  William  J.  Locke.    New  York  :  The  John  Lane 
Company.    1921.    Pp.  320. 

''There  must  be  something  wrong  with  me",  wrote  Stevenson^ 
**or  my  work  would  not  be  so  popular!" 
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Popular  Mr.  Locke,  of  course,  has  something  wrong  with  him, 
yet  he  must  be  given  credit  for  what  is  right  Entertaining  and 
debonair,  his  stories  please  through  their  cosmopolitan  atmos- 
phere, their  touches  of  romantic  glamor,  and  their  obvious  hu- 
manity. These  qualities,  combined  with  a  simple  philosophy  and 
a  spontaneous  humor,  make  us  feel  that  Locke's  spirit  is  finer 
than  his  art 

The  Mountebank  is  the  story  of  a  clown — his  only  traditions 
those  of  the  circus — who  finds  himself  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
War  Brigadier-General  Andrew  Lackaday,  hopelessly  enamored 
of  the  Lady  Auriol  Dayne.  He  cannot  face  the  idea  of  going 
back  to  the  old  existence,  the  idea  of  General  Lackaday  making 
his  living  in  the  green  skin  tights  of  Petit  Patou.  The  life  in  the 
army  had  seemed  so  much  fuller  than  the  old  life,  so  much  more 
vital,  had  yielded  such  satisfaction  of  soul.  He  is  definitely  un- 
happy at  having  been  demobilized,  being  probably  the  only  man, 
with  a  kind  heart  and  with  no  thirst  for  either  blood  or  excite- 
ment, who  is  not  glad  that  the  war  was  over.  He  makes  des- 
perate efforts  at  readjustment,  but  they  end  in  nothing.  Finally 
he  is  forced  to  return  to  the  old  life  and  take  up  the  business  of 
being  a  mountebank  once  more.  He  and  Elodie,  his  "partner" 
in  an  arrangement  of  long  standing,  begin  their  work  bravely 
enough,  only  to  find  that  he  has  lost  ''that  spiritual  or  magnetic 
contact  with  his  audience  which  is  the  first  element  in  artistic 
success,  be  the  artistry  never  so  primitive". 

The  story  reaches  its  climax  in  such  a  complication  that  Elo- 
die*s  chance  of  life-to-the-end-of-the-book  appears  negligible. 
Many  a  sophisticated  reader  may  come  within  about  forty  pages 
of  the  end  before  he  suspects  the  part  Bakkus  is  to  play  in  the 
unravelling.  Soon  thereafter  he  anticipates  Mr.  Locke's  neat 
solution,  only  to  find  that  he  is  mistaken.  With  un  peu  de  cha* 
grin  he  makes  a  half-hearted  apology  to  Bakkus,  and  wonders 
a  little  disappointedly  at  Mr.  Locke's  stupidity  in  missing  such  a 
first-rate  denouement  Elodie  must  die  then,  after  all — poor 
girl!  But  no!  With  a  flourish  of  his  clever  pen,  Mr.  Locke 
does  his  best  in  surprises:  Elodie  does  not  die — far  from  it! — 
apd  instead  of  attacking  Bakkus  as  a  Don  Juan  one  willingly  ac- 
claims him  as  a  veritable  Don  Quixote.  E.  B.  M. 
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The  New  World.   By  G.  Murray  Atkin.    New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowd! 
Company.    192 1.    Pp.  285. 

The  New  World  is  a  novel  in  pastel  In  a  dedication  of  some 
seventy  words  to  an  initialed  honorie  the  author  declares  himself 
"one  of  those  for  whom  character  exists  much  more  forcibly  than 
action",  and  yet  his  characters  have  slight  reality.  Dante  Ricci 
(a  romantic  name  for  an  Englishman)  comes  upon  the  scene  ac- 
companied by  sympathetic  expressions  of  nature — "The  wind 
whistled  down  the  chimney  and  the  rain  ran  down  the  face  of  the 
old  stone  house  on  the  night  that  Dante  was  born*' — ^and  no  par- 
ticular expression  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  humanity.  The 
book  brings  in  later  a  fairly  attractive  heroine,  Margherita,  and 
her  husband,  Gabriele  Borghese,  the  inactive  villain  of  the  piece. 
Payton,  Ricci's  lifelong  friend,  is  perhaps  the  most  alive  of  the 
pasteboard  people  in  the  book,  being  more  interested  in  his  busi- 
ness than  in  his  psyche.  Neither  dialogue  nor  action  is  continu- 
ous, yet  Dante's  sublimated  emotions  and  artistic  temperament 
are  supposed  to  lift  him  to  success  in  art.  He  acquires  some 
reputation  as  a  thinker,  and  his  celebrated  book  is  his  last  word 
(as  it  were)  to  Margherita. 

In  brief,  this  effort,  earnest  as  it  is,  lacks  both  structural  ade- 
quacy and  the  driving  power  of  imagination. 


The  Big   Muskeg.     By  Victor  Rousseau.     Cincinnati:  Stewart  Kidd 
Company.    192 1     Pp.  302. 

This  is  a  story  of  achievement — an  engineering  feat  carried  out 
by  the  hero,  Wilton  Carruthers,  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles  of 
nature  and  the  machinations  of  a  whole  group  of  heavy  villains, 
headed  by  one  Bowyer,  who  stops  at  nothing.  The  plot  is  stir- 
ring, there  is  plenty  of  action,  and  the  dialogue,  while  common- 
place, is  natural.  Molly  is  the  typical  heroine  of  the  story  of  the 
North,  and  her  friend  Kitty,  also  in  love  with  Carruthers,  is  typi- 
cal, too,  but  rather  weak.  If  there  were  not  already  in  print  so 
many  books  that  convey  about  the  same  impression  as  this  one,  it 
would  be  more  interesting.  It  has  all  that  is  required  by  the  slap- 
dash story  of  adventure  and  challenges  no  more  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  than  a  moving-picture  scenario  does  of  its  audience. 
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Mazzini's  Letters  to  an  English  Family  :  1844-1854.  Edited  and  with 
an  Introduction  by  E.  F.  Richards.  New  York :  John  Lane  Company. 
1920.      Pp.  328. 

As  one  cannot  think  of  Italy  and  all  that  her  magic  name  and 
clime  imply  without  a  flush  of  pleasure,  so  one  cannot  read  the 
story  of  her  bondage  and  despoilment  at  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  her  satellites  without  a  glow  of  indigfnation.  The  student 
of  the  times  may  recognize  that  something  may  be  said  for 
the  Austrian  regime  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  from 
a  purely  material  point  of  view.  Doubtless  it  was  efficient  with 
the  efficiency  of  German  militarism.  But  what  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  a  government  which  exercised  so  brutal  a  censor- 
ship over  the  minds  and  individuality  of  a  people  which  was 
slowly  developing  a  sense  of  pride  in  its  blood  and  race,  and 
was  seeking  to  reinstate  itself  in  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
men  of  other  nations?  What  epithet  is  too  strong  for  an  adminis- 
tration which  sought  to  put  down  the  passionate  yearnings  of 
its  subjects  for  self-determination  by  the  dungeon  and  the  basti- 
nado? Read  in  Saffi's  Memoirs'and  Writings^  or  in  Signor  Lu- 
zio*s  recent  book,  The  Martyrs  of  Belfiore,  how  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  were  flogged  for  daring  to  oppose  their  despots  by 
words  or  deeds,  or  even  for  venturing  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  Austrian  authorities.  What  must  be  thought  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  permitted  its  officials,  such  as  the  prefect  Breinl 
and  his  colleague  Wallerstein,  to  insult  the  citizens  of  Mantua  in 
the  streets  by  brandishing  sticks  or  whips  in  their  faces  and 
striking  persons  who  displeased  them? 

If  something  might  be  said  in  extenuation  of  Austria,  nothing 
whatever  can  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  cowardly  despots  who 
were  protected  by  Austria,  and  who  ruled  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  and  in  the  Duchies  of  Modena  and  of  Parma.  We 
all  remember  Gladstone's  visit  to  Naples  in  1850-185 1,  and  his 
outburst  of  indignation  at  what  he  saw  there,  voiced  in  an  open 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  said  of  the  Neapolitan 
State  that  "  it  was  the  negation  of  God  erected  into  a  system 
of  government". 

Joseph  Mazzini,  the  prophet  and  the  apostle  of  the  movement 
for  Italian  unity,  put  his  faith  neither  in  the  Italian  princes,  nor 
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yet  in  the  Italian  intellectuals  or  the  bourgeoisie.  He  was  a 
republican  idealist  and  a  believer  in  the  self-realization  of  the 
Italian  masses.  From  the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics,  he 
was  mistaken  in  relying  solely  upon  the  common  man.  But  if  he 
was  not  a  practical  politician,  Mazzini  will  nevertheless  stand 
foremost  among  Italy's  heroes  and  martyrs  in  her  struggle  for 
independence.  He  may  indeed  be  called  a  martyr,  for,  as  the 
letters  which  Mr.  Richards  now  publishes  strikingly  reveal,  he 
left  home  and  country,  mother,  dear  friends,  a  cherished  lit- 
erary career — all  that  most  men  live  for — to  go  into  exile  and 
poverty  with  a  price  set  on  his  head ;  hunted  down  by  nearly 
every  government  in  Europe ;  risking  his  liberty  and  his  life  day 
after  day  in  his  ceaseless  endeavor  to  proselytize  the  Italian 
people,  to  convert  them  to  his  political  creed — the  creed  of 
"Young  Italy" — and  to  make  them  rise  against  their  tyrants^ 
foreign  or  domestic. 

The  pamphlets,  manifestos,  newspapers  and  writings  of  all 
sorts  penned  by  Mazzini  in  his  untiring  propaganda,  and  still 
extant,  are  voluminous.  Much  has  been  published.  Of  his  forty 
thousand  letters,  however,  only  a  few  have  appeared  in  print. 
We  welcome,  therefore,  this  very  important  collection  of  letters^ 
preceded  by  an  introduction  and  accompanied  with  profuse 
historical  notes  and  commentaries.  These  letters  and  the  editor^s 
explanations  enable  us  to  view  certain  sides  of  Mazzini 's  cha- 
racter and  activities  in  a  new  light  For,  as  Mr.  Richards 
points  out: — 

"the  value  of  these  early  letters  of  Mazzini  to  the  Ashursts 

lies  in  their  exhibition  of  character His  powers 

of  statesmanship,  his  enthusiasm  as  a  patriot,  his  literary 
gifts  have  all  received  their  meed  of  justice,  but  the  great 
and  tender  heart  of  the  man  remains  to  be  known." 

We  are  profoundly  touched,  for  instance,  by  the  beauty,  affec- 
tion and  tenderness  of  Mazzini 's  letter  to  Emilie  Ashurst  on  the 
death  of  her  sister  Eliza  (p.  169);  by  his  love  for  old  Mrs.  Ashurst, 
whom  he  calls  his  mother,  after  the  death  of  his  own  mother;  and 
again,  by  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  one  and  all  of  the  Ashurst 
family — parents  and  children — to  the  Italian  exile.     Mazzini 
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seems  to  have  been  among  the  most  lovable  and  the  most  loved 
of  men.  S.  L.  Ware. 


Primitive  Society.    By  Robert  H.  Lowie.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright. 
1920.    Pp.  463,  including  22  pages  of  Bibliography  and  Index. 

Truth  is  supremely  elusive,  but  this  book  at  least  blazes  the 
way  back  through  a  confused  maze  to  a  good  starting-point  and 
is  thus  an  excellent,  although  by  no  means  the  final,  introduction 
to  the  study  of  social  origins.  The  writer  steers  clear  of  exces- 
sive generalizations  and,  to  continue  the  voyage  and  change  the 
metaphor,  points  out  the  wrecks  of  earlier  hardier  explorers  in 
these  troubled  waters.  From  the  viewpoint  of  common-sense  he 
surveys  facts  and  theories  and  finds  the  relations  presumed  to 
exist  between  them  far  to  seek.  The  book  teaches  us,  and  right- 
ly, to  distrust  sociological  theory. 

And  yet — is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  write  a  book  without  put- 
ting forward  one  or  more  theories,  even  though  under  camou- 
flage? If  the  results  of  an  investigation  are  negative,  that  at 
least  calls  for  a  generalization  of  some  sort,  be  it*  but  a  proverb 
or  an  epigram.  If  a  writer  stops  after  clearing  the  ground  for  his 
new  and  airy  structure,  who  is  not  disappointed?  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  book  first  denies  that  the  family  is  later  than  the 
sib  or  that  matriarchy  necessarily  preceded  patriarchy ;  second, 
makes  a  definite  inquiry  into  the  origin  or  the  institution  of  prop- 
erty;  third,  declares  that  the  State  may  arise  from  any  one  of  a 
rather  complex  system  of  intersecting  groupings  of  individuals ; 
and,  fourth,  holds  that  social  and  material  progress  do  not  run 
parallel  and  are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  common  causative 
factor,  but  depend  on  chance  contact  for  the  cross-fertilization 
of  culture  essential  to  advances  in  civilization. 

Many  sociological  works  are  now  being  published.  They  are, 
however,  very  much  alike,  rather  hazy  and  spread  thin  over  many 
pages.  A  book  like  this  is  a  welcome  intermission.  Such  work 
as  Dr.  Lowie  is  doing  will  certainly  help  the  science  to  find  itself. 
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The  Tempest.  By  William  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  and  John  Dover  Wilson.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1921.    Pp.  Ix,  116. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  By  William  Shakespeare.  Edited  by 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  John  Dover  Wilson.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     1921.    Pp.  xix,  no. 

Despite  Professor  Brander  Matthe\vs*s  strictures  on  the  first  of 
these  texts,  we  find  the  partnership  of  the  two  editors  of  the  new 
Cambridge  Shakespeare,  just  now  beginning  to  appear,  useful  and 
well  balanced.  Why  new  editions  at  all  if  the  editors  must  be, 
above  all  other  things,  conservative,  "even  at  the  risk  of  achiev- 
ing no  more  than  their  predecessors  have  accomplished**?  While 
the  beaten  critical  work  of  these  two  texts  is,  for  the  most  part, 
sound  enough,  it  is  precisely  the  conjectural,  explorative  work 
that  gives  them  their  value,  in  point  of  both  circumstantial  and 
textual  criticism.     The  format  is  impeccable. 

Henrik  Ibsen  :  A  Bibliography  of  Criticism  and  Biography.  By 
Ina  Ten  Eyck  Firkins.  New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  192 1. 
Pp.80. 

Miss  Firkins,  who  is  Reference  Librarian  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  done  a  conscientious  and  capable  piece  of  work  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bibliography.  She  has  neglected  no  im- 
portant available  data,  and  has  usefully  arranged  the  work  in 
three  lists, — an  Author  Index,  a  Subject  Index,  and  an  Index  to 
Characters.  This  last  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  of  Ib- 
sen's characters,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  play  in  which  each 
character  may  be  found. 

The  Comfort  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  By  the  Rev. Frank  M.  Clen- 
denin,  D.D.  New  York:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    192 1.    Pp.  xiv,  183. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  appeal  to  the  doubtful  mind  and 
hungering  spirit  of  "the  man  in  the  street".  Although  homiletic 
in  approach  and  organization,  it  is  admirably  sincere  and  human 
in  its  effort  to  illuminate  the  great  teachings  of  the  Church. 
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The  Story  of  a  Poet  :  Madison  Cawein.    By  Otto  A.  Rothert.    Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  :  John  P.  Morton  &  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  xi,  545. 

The  Filson  Club,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  which  Mr.  Roth- 
ert is  secretary,  is  sponsor  for  this  timely  and  well-arranged  vol- 
ume, which  contains  reminiscences;  memorial  articles;  por- 
traits; a  reasonably  adequate  biography,  supplemented  by  "A 
Posthumous  Autobiography*',  based  on  Cawein's  letters;  a  list 
of  his  writings ;  and  bibliographical  references  and  index.  Ca- 
wein*s  best  poetry  is  full  justification  for  the  performance  of  this 
pious  duty  toward  his  memory. 

Irish  Poets  of  To-Day.    Combiled  by  L.  D'O.  Walters.    New  York :  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Company.    1921.    Pp.  127. 

Poems  of  the  War  and  the  Peace.    Collected  by  Sterling  Andrus  Leon- 
ard.   New  York  :  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company.     1921.     Pp.  xvii,  162. 

The  Children's  Garland  of  Verse.    Gathered  by  Grace  Rhys.     New 
York:  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    1921.    Pp.  xxi,  296. 

The  anthology  of  contemporary  Irish  poetry  is  admirably  bal- 
anced. It  is  edited  by  the  skilfully  selective  Mr.  Walters,  whose 
Anthology  of  Recent  Poetry  and  whose  own  poetic  instinct  testify 
to  his  possession  of  some  of  the  major  qualities  that  go  to  the 
successful  performance  of  such  a  task.  Thirty-four  poets  are 
represented. 

Professor  Leonard,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  made 
a  miscellany  of  some  ninety  poems  touching  the  Great  War  and 
its  results.  The  short  introduction  and  the  notes  will  be  found 
useful  by  the  young  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  especially 
intended. 

The  Children's  Garland  of  Verse  is  a  full  and  attractive  collec- 
tion of  its  kind,  chosen  with  good  taste  and  understanding. 
There  are  eight  illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson. 

The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland.  By  John  C.  Campbell. 
New  York  :  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation.    1921.    Pp.  xxi,  405. 

Our  Southern  Highlanders.    By  Horace  Kephart.    New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1921.    Pp.  395. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  data  of  a  field  of  social  work  and  study  in  which  the  Sage 
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Foundation  has  long  been  interested.  The  chapters  on  Ances- 
try, Resources,  Education  and  Religious  Life,  with  the  Appen- 
dices and  Bibliography,  are  especially  worth  while. 

The  second  book  is  popularly  written,  and,  within  its  limits, 
hardly  less  reliable  than  the  former.  The  present  edition  is  a  re- 
issue.    Both  works  are  well  illustrated. 

England.   By  John  Finncmore.   Wales.    By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.   New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  viii,  88. 

Canada.    By  J.  T.  Bealby.    Newfoundland.    By  Ford  Fairford.    New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    1921.    Pp.  viii,  ZS, 

These  two  little  books  are  members  of  the  series  known  as 
•'Peeps  at  Many  Lands'*.  They  are  written  in  a  clear,  simple 
style  by  competent  pens,  and  are  intended  for  young  readers. 
The  illustrations  and  and  outline  maps  add  to  their  attractive- 
ness. 

What  Japan  Wants.    By  Yoshi  S.  Kuno.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well  Company.    1921.    Pp.  viii,  154. 

Dr.  Kuno,  who  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  Oriental  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California,  writes  clearly  and  frankly 
of  Japan's  needs  and  hopes.  The  chapters  on  Japanese  policy 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  towards  China,  Korea,  and  Siberia  are 
of  exceptional  interest,  especially  at  this  time. 

What  is  Socialism?  By  James  Edward  Le  Rossignol.   New  York  :  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  x,  267. 

The  author,  who  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Admini- 
stration in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  here  expounds  and  criti- 
cises the  Marxian  social  theories  and  contemporary  Bolshevism. 
The  treatment  is  able,  although  not  brilliant 

Madame  Margot.    By  John  Bennett.    New  York  :  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   192 1.    Pp.110. 

The  author  of  Master  Skylark  and  Barnaby  Lee  has  here 
embroidered  into  a  half-delicate,  half-garish  pattern  an  old  Creole 
legend  of  early  Charleston.  Both  the  content  of  the  tale  and 
the  grotesque  beauty  of  its  telling  must  attract  many  readers. 
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The  Jessabhnes.  By  Mrs.  C.  £.  Broyles.  Boston  :  The  Stratford  Com- 
pany.   1921.    Pp.  245. 

The  Jessamines  has  little  to  recommend  it  except  the  already 
overworked  romance  associated  with  the  mere  mention  of  the 
Old  South.  Obviously  the  writer  adopted  for  her  model  the 
work  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  but  she  chose  a  difficult  and 
crowded  field,  and  brought  to  her  task  little  talent.  The  book 
has  no  atmosphere,  no  depth,  no  skill  in  narration,  no  living  char- 
acters.    It  fails  both  as  entertainment  and  as  art 

The  King  of  Ireland's  Son.  By  Padraic  Colum.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
mlllan  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  316. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  finely  illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany,  of 
Mr.  Colum's  modem  classic.  The  author  is  a  literary  artist  of 
growing  reputation,  and  possesses  an  exceptional  sympatliy  for 
child  life. 

Opera  Synopses.  A  Guide  to  the  Plots  and  Characters  of  the 
Standard  Operas.  By  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  New  York  :  Thomas 
Y.  Crowcll  Company.    1921.    Pp.xii,  340. 

The  latest  edition  of  a  useful  guide  which  first  appeared  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  now  much  more  comprehensive  than  before, 
sixty-six  composers  being  discussed,  and  the  synopses  of  143 
operas  presented. 

Our  Women.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  New  York  :  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.   1920.    Pp.  264. 

Mr.  Bennett's  lively  mind  touches  in  nine  chapters  several  of 
the  more  familiar  questions  about  what  he  calls  the  sex-discord. 
Even  where  his  remarks  have  a  traditional  flavor,  they  are  whim- 
sically and  tonically  put  Although  not  very  serious,  this  is  a 
shrewd  and  clever  book. 

The  Tree  of  Light.  By  James  A.  B.  Shcrer.  New  York  :  Thomas^Y. 
Crowell  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  125. 

These  four  episodes  in  the  life  of  Caradoc,  son  of  Cymbeline 
and  naturalizer  of  the  Christmas  tradition  in  England,  are  told 
with  no  little  imaginative  sympathy. 
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HELEN  OF  TROY 

Helen  the  fair,  Helen  the  fair,  thy  face 

Has  charmed  my  travail  on  the  wayward  sea. 

Leave  thy  dull,  plodding  lord  !    Fly  far  with  me 
And  share  the  purple  glory  of  my  race ! 
Enthralling  magic  of  thy  godlike  grace 

Bids  me  make  light  of  simple  honesty. 

Truth,  justice,  faith,  scorned  hospitality — 
What  are  they  when  I  melt  in  thy  embrace? 

She  charmed  his  travail  on  the  wayward  sea. 
As  some  vast  comet,  from  unfathomed  lair, 

Sweeps,  blasting  earth  with  plague  of  hideous  things. 
So  moved  that  star  of  mortal  majesty  ; 
And  in  its  train  wrath,  havoc,  and  despair 
Burst  on  the  splendor  of  a  score  of  kings. 

Gamaliel  Bradford. 
WeUesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 
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Andrew  Lang,  in  an  essay  on  Scott,  remarks:  '*Often  as  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  write  about  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  never  sit  down 
to  do  so  without  a  sense  of  happiness  and  elation."  *  Many  have 
been  of  similar  mind.  The  circle  of  Scott's  admirers  has  always 
been  large,  and  includes  names  as  diverse  as  those  of  Goethe,^ 
Byron,'  FitzGerald,*  Dumas,*  Gladstone,®  Hogg,^  Irving,®  and 
Ruskin.  Scott  wins  his  popularity  in  no  one  way.  His  poetrj' 
has  had  its  admirers.  His  novels  have  had  a  host  of  readers. 
But  many  in  his  own  day,  and  since  then,  have  been  drawn  to 


^  Warner :  Library  of  the  PVor/ifs  Best  Literature^  xxii,  11995. 

*  Albert  Bielschowsky :  The  Life  of  Goethe  ( tr.  W.  A.  Cooper) ,  iii,  1 73,  175. 

'  E.  C.  Mayne :  Byron,  ii,  278  «  2  :  "  Byron's  delight  in  the  Waverley  Novels 
was  so  great  that  he  never  travelled  without  his  copies  of  them,  and  Quentin 
Durward  was  one  of  the  last  books  he  read." 

*A.  Benson :  Edward  Fits  Gerald,  p.  159:  **  FitzGerald  worshipped  Scott, 
read  and  re-read  him  in  the  days  of  strong  sight;  and  in  the  days  of 
clouded  vision  had  the  novels  read  to  him.  Scott  opened  a  door  to  him  into 
an  enchanted  world,  not  the  dreary,  familiar  world  he  knew  so  well  and  was 
often  so  wearied  of,  but  into  a  brave,  bright  country  of  fair  ladies  and  shrewd 
crones,  of  freebooters  and  knights  and  gallant  gentlemen.  .  .  .  Scott^s 
defects  as  a  writer  seemed  to  FitzGerald  to  float  like  straws  on  a  river  deep 
and  wide." 

'^P.  FitzGerald :  Life  and  Ad^/entures  of  Alexander  Dumas,  i,  98 :  "The 
English  writer  that  enjoyed  the  heartiest  popularity,  and  who  was  read  with 
delight  and  interest,  was  Walter  Scott;  and  though  Dumas,  like  his  country- 
men, disdained  to  acknowledge  obligation,  historical  romances  like  Ivanhoe 
and  Quentin  Durward  suggested  the  romantic  historical  drama  which 
Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo  were  presently  to  introduce  ;  nay,  the  dashing  spirit 
of  Monte  Cristo  and  of  The  Three  Musketeers  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
illustrious  models." 

^Cf  John  Morley :  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  387  n^ ;  iii,  424, 491. 

'James  Hogg's  intimacy  with  and  admiration  for  Scott  may  quickly  be 
verified  by  reading  the  references  to  Hogg  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Walter  Scott, 
In  1834  Hogg  published  The  Domestic  Manners  and  Private  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    See  Hogg's  Lines  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

®See  Irving's  letter  in  which  he  comments  upon  the  rumor  that  Walter 
Scott  was  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book  (P.  M.  Irving :  Life  and  Letters  of 
Washington  Irving,  ii,  22 ) :  '*  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  idea  that  anything 
I  have  written  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  attributed  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  my  weak  pen  from  the 
honor  of  such  a  parentage.  He  could  tenant  half  a  hundred  scribblers  like 
myself  on  the  mere  skirts  of  his  literary  reputation." 
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him  chiefly  as  a  generous  and  high-souled  man,  so  loving  by 
nature  that,  if  report  be  true,  not  only  dogs^  were  devoted  to 
him  as  a  kind  master,  but  a  sentimental  pig  conceived  an  ar- 
dent attachment  for  him. 

Since  the  name  of  Scott  is  a  familiar  household  word,  to 
mention  it  is  probably  to  awaken  the  memory  of  a  series  of 
dramatic  pictures,  seen  first,  perhaps,  in  childhood  in  the  pages 
of  the  novels  that  have  served  so  many  children  as  the  magic 
key  opening  to  them  the  world  of  romance.  It  may  be  a 
great  tournament.  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Kenilworth, 
the  mysterious  mass  in  the  cave  of  Theodorick,  the  meeting 
between  Louis  XI  and  Charles  of  Burgundy,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots'  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle,  Cromwell's  raid  at  Wood- 
stock, Waverley  entertained  in  the  hall  of  Fergus  Maclvor,  or 
the  exploits  of  Rob  Roy's  band  of  rovers.  In  the  same  way, 
one  is  able  to  mention  quite  casually  a  goodly  number  of  people 
from  Scott's  novels  whom  he  remembers  as  real  persons  and  not 
as  names  in  books.  No  one  forgets  Jeanie  Deans,  Diana  Vernon, 
Flora  Maclvor,  Edie  Ochiltree,  Old  Mortality,  Jonathan  Old- 
buck,  Madge  Wildfire,  Saunders  Mucklebackit,  Dominie  Sam- 
son, Andrew  Fairservice,  or  Peter  Peebles. 

Yet  our  familiarity  with  certain  portions  of  Scott's  work  occa- 
sionally leads  us  to  forget  his  total  literary  output.  His  novels 
and  tales  alone  number  thirty-two.  These  stories,  from  Count 
Robert  of  Paris  to  St,  Ronan's  Welly  cover  a  period  of  about 
eight  centuries  and  record  events  in  the  reigns  of  fifteen 
English  rulers,  besides  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  They 
localize  these  events  in  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Wales,  Syria, 
Flanders,  France,  Switzerland,  and  various  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Scott  was  forty-three  years  of  age  when  his 
first  novel  was  published.  Known  in  the  literary  world  before 
this  time  as  a  poet,  he  had  produced  a  body  of  verse  fairly 
large  in  bulk.  One  must  not  forget  either  his  translations  from 
the  German,  his  collections  of  ballads,  his  biographies  and  edi- 
tions of  Dryden  and   Scott,  his  life  of  Napoleon,  comprising 


•  P.  M.  Irving :  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving  (ed.  1863),  i,  3S1  fF. ; 
383,  385;  J.  G.  Lockhart :  Life  of  Walter  Scott  (Macm.,  1914)1  iii|  399  ff. 
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nine  closely  printed  octavo  volumes,  or  his  history  of  ScotlancL 
And  this  list  entirely  omits  numerous  essays,  reviews,  and  notes 
upon  various  subjects.  It  is  well  to  realize  something  of  the 
extent  of  Scott's  work  before  attempting  to  pass  critical  judg- 
ment upon  it. 

One  of  the  great  services  which  Ruskin  renders  to  those  who 
read  him  at  all  faithfully  is  in  enlarging  their  range  of  interests. 
Certainly,  no  one  seriously  ignorant  of  Walter  Scott  could  con- 
tinue to  read  Ruskin  without  a  sense  of  shame.  The  life-long 
influence  which  Scott  exercised  upon  Ruskin  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  Yet  it  might  appear  from  superficial 
observation  that  the  two  men  were  very  unlike.  The  country 
gentleman  from  Abbotsford,  entertaining  lavishly,  creating 
novels  rapidly,  apparently  to  fill  his  purse  and  to  amuse  the  pub- 
lic, seems  different  from  that  passionate  other,  who,  as  life  ad- 
vanced, felt  increasingly  called  upon  to  utilize  his  whole  strength 
of  mind  and  body  to  correct  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  abuses  of 
his  generation.  It  appears  hard  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  the 
man  who  declares  that  *'Rokeby  does  and  must  go  forward,  or 
my  trees  and  enclosures  might,  perchance,  stand  still"  ^^  with 
that  which  prompted  the  promulgator  of  the  doctrine  that 
"There  is  no  Wealth  but  Life"."  Scott,  feverishly  jeopardiz- 
ing his  own  and  his  family's  fortune  to  add  new  and  incongru- 
ous turrets  to  Abbotsford  and  to  increase  an  estate  already  large, 
appears  not  akin  to  Ruskin  when  the  latter  says: — 

"In  actual  life,  let  me  assure  you,  .  .  .  the  first  *  wisdom  of 
calm'  is  to  plan,  and  resolve  to  labour  for,  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  a  home  such  as,  if  we  could  obtain  it,  we  would 
quit  no  more.  Not  a  compartment  of  a  model  lodging- 
house,  not  the  number  so-and-so  of  Paradise  Row;  but  a 
cottage  all  of  our  own,  with  its  little  garden,  its  pleasant 
view,  its  surrounding  fields,  its  neighbouring  stream,  its 
healthy  air  and  clean  kitchen,  parlours,  and  bedrooms. 
Less  tnan  this  no  man  should  be  content  with  for  his  nest; 
more  than  this  few  should  seek."^ 


"^^  Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1894)  i,  243. 
"Raskin's  Works^  xvii,  105.    (The  references  to  Ruskin  in  this  paper  are 
uniformly  to  E.  T.  Cook's  and  Alexander  Wedderbum's  Library  Edition.) 
"  Ruskin's  Works^  xxii,  263. 
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Yet  there  are  resemblances,  also,  which  occur  to  one  without 
too  great  reflection.  There  are  coincidences  in  the  lives  of 
the  two  men.  Raskin's  parents  were  grandchildren  of  one 
John  Ruskin,  of  Edinburgh.  Both  they  and  he  spent  much 
time  in  Scotland.  Frederick  Harrison  says  of  Ruskin:  "He 
talked  with  a  lowland  accent,  and  his  dominant  tone  of  mind 
was  a  mysterious  amalgam  of  John  Knox,  Carlyle,  and  Walter 
Scott.""  By  the  time  Ruskin  was  twenty-one  he  had  suffered 
three  serious  illnesses,  and  one  must  marvel  at  the  great  body  of 
work  he  produced  when  one  considers  the  number  of  times  his 
labors  were  completely  interrupted  by  brain-storm  or  other  afflic- 
tion. All  this  recalls  Scott's  early  lameness,  and  the  degree  to 
which  gout,  stomach  complaint,  and  incipient  apoplexy  disturbed 
his  work  in  later  years.  The  amount  of  writing  done  by  both 
men  was  tremendous.  Scott's  work  has  been  roughly  outlined 
and  seen  to  be  large  in  bulk,  and  one  remembers  as  readily 
that  Ruskin  was  the  author  of  more  than  eighty  distinct  works 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Both  men  were  able  to  work 
under  great  tension  and  nervous  strain. 

One  of  the  pleasant  things  to  remember  about  Ruskin  is  his 
theory  regarding  the  relation  which  should  exist  between  master 
and  servant,  and  the  added  fact  that  this  theory  was  made  a 
working  principle  of  his  life,  so  that  the  domestics  in  his  house- 
hold were  completely  devoted  to  him.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to 
learn  that  a  similar  theory  and  practice  were  found  with  Scott. 
His  servants  were  his  staunchest  friends  in  the  time  of  his  finan- 
cial losses.  The  following  passage  from  Lockhart  will  illustrate. 
When  he  visited  Abbotsford  in  1827,  the  butler,  he  says— 

•'instead  of  being  the  easy  chief  of  a  large  establishment, 
was  now  doing  half  the  work  of  the  house,  at  probably  half 
his  former  wages.  Old  Peter,  who  had  been  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  a  dignified  coachman,  was  now  ploughman  in 
ordinary,  only  putting  his  horses  to  the  carriage  upon  high 
and  rare  occasions;  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest  that  remained 
of  the  ancient  train.     And  all,  to  my  view,  seemed  happier 

,  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Their  good  conduct  had 
given  every  one  of  them  a  new  elevation  in  his  own  mind — 

"  Harrison :  John  Ruskin^  p.  4. 
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and  yet  their  demeanour  had  gained,  in  place  of  losing,  in 

simple  humility  of  observance All  this  warm  and 

respectful  solicitude  must  have  had  a  preciously  soothing 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Scott,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  upon  love.  No  man  cared  less  about  popular  admira- 
tion and  applause;  but  for  the  least  chill  on  the  affection  of 
any  near  and  dear  to  him  he  had  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
maiden.*'" 

Scott  and  Ruskin  expressed  similar  ideas  about  the  things  of 
ultimate  value  in  the  world.  Scott's  may  be  illustrated  from 
remarks  recorded  by  Lockhart  from  a  conversation  which  the 
novelist  had  with  Maria  Edgeworth  in  Ireland.  Lockhart  had 
just  said  something  to  the  effect  that  many  poets  and  novelists 
seemed  to  regard  life  and  the  world  merely  as  material  for  art. 

**A  soft  and  pensive  shade  came  over  Scott's  face  as  he 
said — *I  fear  you  have  some  very  young  ideas  in  your 
head : — are  you  not  too  apt  to  measure  things  by  some  ref- 
erence to  literature— to  disbelieve  that  anybody  can  be  worth 
much  care  who  has  no  knowledge  of  that  sort  of  thing,  or 
taste  for  it?  God  help  us!  what  a  poor  world  this  would  be 
if  that  were  the  true  doctrine!  I  have  read  books  enough, 
and  observed  and  conversed  with  enough  of  eminent  and 
splendidly  cultivated  minds,  too,  in  my  time;  but,  I  pssure 
you,  I  have  heard  higher  sentiments  from  the  lips  of 
poor  uneducated  men  and  women,  when  exerting  the  spirit 
of  severe  yet  gentle  heroism  under  difficulties  and  afflictions, 
or  speaking  their  simple  thoughts  as  to  circumstances  in 
^^  the  lot  of  friends  and  neighbours,  than  I  ever  yet  met  with 

^  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible.     We  shall  never  learn  to  feel 

and   respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  consider  everything  as  moonshine,  com- 
^'  pared  with  the  education  of  the  heart.  "^ 

Akin  to   this   idea  are  words   by  Ruskin   upon   education,  in 
Fors  Clavigerai — 

**It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  any  education  must  be  good; 
that  the  more  of  it  we  get,  the  better;  that  bad  education 
means  only  little  education;  and  that  the  worst  thing  we 
have   to  fear   is  getting  none.     Alas,  that  is  not  at  all  so. 

"  Lockhart :  Ufe  of  Walter  Scott ^  v,  1 5 1 .  ^*  Ibid.^  iv,  294. 
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Getting  no  education  is  by  no  means  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  us.  One  of  the  pleasantest  friends  I  ever 
had  in  my  life  was  a  Savoyard  guide,  who  could  only  read 
with  difficulty,  and  write  scarcely  intelligibly,  and  by  great 
effort.  He  knew  no  language  but  his  own — no  science, 
except  as  much  practical  agriculture  as  served  him  to  till 
his  fields.  But  he  was,  without  exception,  one  of  the 
happiest  persons,  and  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best,  I  have 
ever  known. '*^* 

But  Ruskin's  own  testimony  as  to  his  kinship  with  Scott  is 
best.  In  the  appendix  to  Fors  Clavigera  one  may  find  the 
following  passage: — 

**I  should  not  venture  to  say  anything  to  you  of  Scott,  or 
of  any  other  great  man,  unless  I  knew  myself  to  be  in  closer 
sympathy  with  them  than  you  can  generally  be  yourselves ; 
but  observe,  in  claiming  this  sympathy  I  do  not  claim  the 
least  approach  to  any  equality  of  power.  I  had  sympathy 
with  Tintoret,  with  Scott,  with  Turner,  with  Carlyle — as  a 
child  with  its  father  or  mother,  not  as  friend  with  friend. 
What  they  feel,  I,  in  a  feeble  and  inferior  way,  feel  also;  what 
they  are,  I  can  tell  you,  because  in  a  poor  and  weak  way  I  am 
like  them — of  their  race—but  no  match  for  them.  It  has 
curiously  happened  to  me  also  to  have  been  educated  in  many 
particulars  under  the  same  conditions  as  Scott,  and  often  in 
the  same  places.  My  father  was  a  high  school  lad  of  Edin- 
burgh; the  first  picture  I  ever  saw  with  conscious  eyes  was 
of  Edinburgh  Castle;  the  earliest  patriotic  delight  I  can 
remember,  in  my  life,  distinctly,  is  the  delight  of  crossing 
the  Tweed  into  Scotland;  and  I  was  educated — to  all  intents 
and  purposes — by  my  Puritan  mother  and  aunt,  first  by 
thorough  training  in  the  Bible,  and  secondly  by  being  let 
loose  into  Homer  and  Scott.*'" 

Ruskin  was,  then,  in  many  ways,  exactly  the  kind  of  man  to 
be  attracted  by  Scott.  He  could  no  more  remember  when  he 
did  not  know  the  Waverley  Novels  than  when  he  did  not  know 
the  Bible.*®  He  translated  half  The  Monastery  into  jingling 
rhyme  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  This  early  acquaintance 
with  Scott  is  pleasantly  described  in  Valle  Cmcis: — 


**  Ruskin's  Works,  xxvii,  60.       ^"^  Ibid.^  xxix,  539.  ^^Ibid.,  xxviii,  348. 
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**  Among  the  circumstances  of  my  early  life  which  I  count 
most  helpful,  and  for  which  I  look  back  with  more  than 
filial  gratitude  to  my  father's  care,  was  his  fixed  habit  of 
stopping  with  me,  on  his  business  journeys,  patiently  at 
any  country  inn  that  was  near  a  castle,  or  an  abbey,  until  I 
had  seen  all  the  pictures  in  the  castle,  and  explored,  as  he 
always  found  me  willing  to  do,  all  the  nooks  of  the  cloister. 
In  these  more  romantic  expeditions,  aided  and  inspired  by 
Scott,  and  never  weary  of  re-reading  the  stories  of  The 
Monastery^  The  Abbot,  and  The  Antiquary,  I  took  an  in- 
terest more  deep  than  an  ordinary  child;  and  received  im- 
pressions which  guided  and  solemnized  the  whole  subse- 
quent tenor  of  my  life."^ 

Numerous  references  in  his  letters  of  mature  years  show  that 
Scott's  fascination  for  Ruskin  was  a  life-long  one  and  that  he 
never  ceased  to  read  him.  Indeed,  he  declared  that  it  was  one  of 
the  griefs  of  his  old  age  that  he  knew  Scott  by  heart.*^  Ruskin's 
collection  of  manuscripts  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  content 
of  his  library  of  which  he  was  perhaps  most  proud.  He  bids  his 
dearest  friends  "take  their  Scott  from  the  inner  shelf  in  their 
heart's  library  which  all  true  Scotsmen  give  him.""  He  would  like 
all  girls  whatever  to  bathe  in  Scott  daily,  as  a  sort  of  ever-rolling, 
ever-freshening  sea."  A  young  student  belonging  to  the  work- 
ing classes  had  Waverley  recommended  to  him  by  Ruskin  as 
appropriate  reading,  with  careful  directions  for  its  perusal.'' 
Ruskin  felt  that  the  best  in  his  own  manner  of  writing  was 
learned  from  Byron  and  Scott. ^* 

He  is  even  envious  of  Sir  Walter  at  times.  For  example,  he 
writes  in  Fors  Clavigera: — 

**  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life,  in  the  full  strength  of  it  at  Ashes- 
tiel,  and  early  at  Abbotsford,  with  his  literary  work  done  by 
ten,  or  at  latest  twelve  in  the  morning;  and  the  rest  of 
of  the  day  spent  in  useful  work  with  Tom  Purdie  in  his 
woods,  is  a  model  of  wise  moral  management  of  mind  and 
body,  for  men  of  true  literary  power;  but  I  had  neither  the 
country  training  of  body,  nor  have  the  natural  strength  of 
brain,  which  can  reach  this  ideal  in  anywise.     Sir  Walter 


^^Ibid.,  xxxiii,  227.  ^^Ibid.,  xxv,  296.  ^Ibid.,  xxviii,  495. 

^Ibid.y  xxxiv,  606.  ^Ibid.,  xxxvii,  493.  ^^Ibid.,  xxxiv,  606. 
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wrote  as  a  stream  flows;  but  I  do  all  my  brain-work  like  a 
wrung  sponge,  and  am  tired  out,  and  good  for  nothing,  after 
it.  Sir  Walter  was  in  the  open  air,  farm-bred,  and  playing 
with  lambs,  while  I  was  a  poor  little  Cockney  wretch,  play- 
ing in  a  dark  London  nursery,  with  a  bunch  of  keys.*** 

Eight  closely  printed  pages,  with  double  columns,  in  the 
General  Index  of  Cook*s  and  Wedderburn*s  large  Library  Edi- 
tion of  Ruskin's  works  are  taken  up  with  references  to  Scott. 
Four  of  these  refer  exclusively  to  the  novels.  Scott's  life,  per- 
sonality, poetry,  and  prose  are  examined.  The  longest  continu- 
ous discussions  are  found  in  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foul,  where 
Scott  is  analyzed  as  a  model  for  fair  fiction,  and  in  Fors  Clavigera, 
where  Ruskin  writes  a  fragmentary  life  of  Scott. 

One  soon  learns,  in  using  Ruskin*s  critical  judgments,  to  read 
many  or  all  which  he  has  written  on  the  point  in  question,  if  his 
true  idea  is  to  be  found.  Apparent  contradictions  are  sometimes 
reconciled  in  this  way,  and  isolated  enthusiastic  superlatives 
tempered.  Accordingly,  out  of  Ruskin's  hundreds  of  references 
to  Scott,  only  those  which  are  most  significant  and  typical,  and 
which  represent  most  clearly  his  final  judgment  of  Scott,  are 
here  selected. 

Perhaps  Ruskin*s  whole  theory  of  the  proper  kind  of  fiction  to 
be  written  can  be  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Fiction^  Fair  and 
Foul  I — 

'*The  monotony  of  life,  in  the  central  streets  of  any  great 
modern  city,  but  especially  in  those  of  London,  where  every 
emotion  intended  to  be  derived  by  men  from  the  sight  of 
nature,  or  the  sense  of  art,  is  forbidden  forever,  leaves  the 
craving  of  the  heart  for  a  sincere,  yet  changeful,  interest,  to 
be  fed  from  one  source  only.  Under  natural  conditions  the 
degree  of  mental  excitement  necessary  to  bodily  health  is 
provided  by  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  the  various  skill 
and  fortune  of  agriculture.  In  the  country  every  morning 
of  the  year  brings  with  it  a  new  aspect  of  springing  or 
fading  nature;  a  new  duty  to  be  fulfilled  upon  earth,  and  a 
new  promise  or  warning  in  heaven.  No  day  is  without  its 
innocent  hope,  its  special  prudence,  its  kindly  gift,  and  its 
sublime  danger;  and  in  every  process  of  wise  husbandry, 

^Ibid^  xxviii,  644. 
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and  in  every  effort  of  contending  or  remedial  courage,  the 
wholesome  passions,  pride,  and  bodily  power  of  the  labourer 
are  excited  and  exerted  in  happiest  unison.  The  companion- 
ship of  domestic,  the  care  of  serviceable,  animals,  soften 
and  enlarge  his  life  with  lowly  charities,  and  discipline  him 
in  familiar  wisdoms  and  unboastful  fortitudes;  while  the 
divine  laws  of  seed-time,  which  cannot  be  recalled,  harvest 
which  cannot  be  hastened,  and  winter  in  which  no  man  can 
work,  compel  the  impatiences  and  coveting  of  his  heart  into 
labour  too  submissive  to  be  anxious,  and  rest  too  sweet  to 
be  wanton.  What  thought  can  enough  comprehend  the  con- 
trast between  such  life,  and  that  in  streets  where  summer 
and  winter  are  only  alternations  of  heat  and  cold ;  where  snow 
never  fell  white,  nor  sunshine  clear;  where  the  ground  is 
only  a  pavement,  and  the  sky  no  more  than  the  glass  roof  of 
an  arcade ;  where  the  utmost  power  of  a  storm  is  to  choke 
the  gutters,  and  the  finest  magic  of  spring,  to  change  mud 
into  dust;  where— chief  and  most  fatal  difference  in  state — 
there  is  no  interest  of  occupation  for  any  of  the  inhabitants 
but  the  routine  of  counter  or  desk  within  doors,  and  the 
effort  to  pass  each  other  without  collision  outside ;  so  that 
from  morning  to  evening  the  only  possible  variation  of  the 
monotony  of  the  hours,  and  lightening  of  the  penalty  of 
existence,  must  be  some  kind  of  mischief,  limited,  unless  by 
more  than  ordinary  godsend  of  fatality,  to  the  fall  of  a 
horse  or  the  slitting  of  a  pocket.*'  * 

Too  much  of  the  literature  of  England,  in  Ruskin's  judgment, 
is  of  a  kind  only  to  accentuate  the  bitterness  of  this  crowded  city 
life,  and  to  reveal  the  squalor  of  its  streets.  It  is  a  literature  of 
gloom,  dwelling  on  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  mankind.  'Trison- 
house  literature,"  Ruskin  dubs  it.  Dickens  is  filled  with  gross 
caricatures,^  with  unsightly  deformities,^  with  exaggerations 
which  are  baneful  to  all  good  influence,*^  with  violent  death 
scenes,'^  and  with  morbidness.^  George  Eliot  makes  her  novels 
**end  so  wretchedly  that  they're  worse  than  none'*.*"  Her  Mill 
on  the  Floss  is  a  **vile  story"  ** and  its  characters  are  "sweepings 


^^Ibid.^  xxxiv,  270.  ^^Ibid.^  xxxiv,  274,  275  n. 

^Ibid.,  xxxiv,  276,  278.  ^^  Ibid,,  xxxiv,  271,  277. 

^Ibid,,  xvii,  31  ».  **  Ibid.,  xxvii,  538. 

^Ibid,,  xxxiv,  278  «,  279  «.  ^^Ibid,,  xxxiv,  559. 
^  Ibid.,  xxxvii,  7. 
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out  of  a  Pentonville  omnibus'*.*^  In  alluding  to  books  appropiate 
for  children's  reading,  Ruskin  says:  '*Of  all  writers  whatsoever 
of  any  people  or  language,  I  should  most  strictly  forbid  Thack- 
eray."^  **Carlyle*s  mind  fixed  anxiously  on  the  future,  .... 
saw  and  felt  from  his  earliest  childhood  nothing  but  thefaultful- 
ness  and  gloom  of  the  Present. ' ' "  All,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
fail  to  satisfy.  But  Scott's  *' story-telling  and  singing  were  all 
in  the  joyful  admiration  of  that  past  with  which  he  could 
re-people  the  scenery  he  gave  the  working  part  of  his  day 
to  traverse,  and  all  the  sensibility  of  his  soul  to  love."** 
Scott's  world  is  a  sunny  one  in  which  happiness  and  health 
prevail.  It  is  also  a  sternly  moral  world.  **Scott  always  pun- 
ishes even  error",  says  Ruskin,  "how  much  more  fault,  to 
the  uttermost."^  **His  ideal  of  honour  in  men  and  women 
is  inbred,  indisputable;  fresh  as  the  air  of  his  mountains; 
firm  as  their  rocks."  *® 

In  his  most  enthusiastic  moments,  Ruskin  accords  Scott 
praise  so  high  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  it.  His  life 
is  spoken  of  as  **beyond  comparison  the  greatest  intellectual 
force  manifested  in  Europe  since  Shakespeare."** 

'*His  conception  of  purity  in  woman  is  even  higher  than 
Dante's;  his  reverence  for  the  filial  relation,  as  deep  as  Vir- 
gil's; his  sympathy  universal ;— there  is  no  rank  or  condi- 
tion of  men  of  which  he  has  not  shown  the  loveliest  aspect; 
his  code  of  moral  principles  is  entirely  defined,  yet  taught 
with  a  reserved  subtlety  like  Nature's  own,  so  that  none  but 
the  most  earnest  readers  perceive  the  intention;  and  his 
opinions  on  all  practical  subjects  are  final;  the  consummate 
decisions  of  accurate  and  inevitable  common-sense,  tempered 
by  the  most  graceful  kindness.  "*^'*In  Pindar,  Homer,  Virgil, 
Dante,  and  Scott,  the  colossal  powers  of  imagination  result  in 
absolute  virginal  purity  of  thought."**  Until  Scott  there  was 
*'no  such  apprehensive  love  of  all  'sorts  and  conditions  of 
men',  not  in  the  soul  merely,  but  in  the  flesh."  **  **Scott  is 
beautifully  just  in  his  awards  of  misfortunes  and  success, 


^Ihid.y  xxxiv,  377.  ^Ibid.,  xxix,  464.  *^lbid,y  xxvii,  563. 

^Ibid.y  xxxiv,  588.  ^ Ibid,,  xxvii,  563.  ^Ibid.,  xxvii,  630. 

^"^  Ibid,,  xxxiv,  546.  ^^  Ibid,,  xxix,  457.  ^^  Ibid.,  xxxv,  115. 
^Ibid,,iixx\,  545. 
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and  throughout  all  his  works  there  is  no  instance  of  any  evil 
happening  to  any  character  which  has  not  been  incurred  by 
his  own  fault  or  folly.  Again,  all  our  good  feelings  are 
brought  into  play;  no  one  ever  envies  the  hero  of  a  romance ; 
selfishness  is  put  entirely  out  of  the  question;  we  feel  as  if 
we  were  the  air,  or  the  wind,  or  the  light,  or  the  heaven,  or 
some  omnipresent,  invisible  thing  that  has  no  interests  of 
its  own.  We  become,  for  the  time,  spirits  altogether  benev- 
olent, altogether  just,  hating  vice,  loving  virtue,  weeping 
over  the  crime,  exulting  in  the  just  conduct,  lamenting  the 
misfortune,  rejoicing  in  the  welfare  of  others."**  Scott's 
"literally  Scotch  novels'*,  Ruskin  says,  are  ** whatever  the 
modern  world  may  think  of  them,  as  faultless,  throughout, 
as  human  work  can  be;  and  eternal  examples  of  the  ineffable 
art  which  is  taught  by  the  loveliest  nature  to  her  truest 
children."  *« 

Yet  one  must  not  be  misled  by  these  words  of  superlative 
praise  into  supposing  that  Ruskin's  attitude  toward  Scott  is  one 
of  pure  hero  worship.  In  a  number  of  places  he  classifies  and 
grades  Scott's  novels,  and  one  needs  to  know  that  his  highest 
praise  is  granted  only  to  those  novels  which  to  him  are  best. 
Of  the  inferior  ones  a  very  different  sort  of  thing  is  said.  The 
fullest  classification  occurs  va  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  Ruskin 
observes  that,  barring  the  first  half-volume  of  Waverley,  Scott's 
great  works  of  prose  fiction  were  all  written  within  twelve  years, 
1814  to  1826  (between  the  ages  of  forty-three  and  fifty-five),  the 
actual  time  employed  in  their  composition  being  not  more  than 
two  months  out  of  each  year;  and  during  that  time  only  the 
morning  hours  and  spare  minutes  of  the  professional  day.*^ 
He  omits  from  his  count  at  the  outset*®  the  two  minor  and  ill- 
finished  sketches  of  The  Black  Dwat/dHid  The  Legend  of  Mont- 
rose^ as  well  as  the  unhappy  St.  Ronan's  Well,  This  leaves  as 
Scott's  memorable  romances,  eighteen,  falling  into  three  distinct 
groups  of  six  each.  **The  first  group  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  two  by  characters  of  strength  and  felicity  which  never 
more  appeared  after  Scott  was  struck  down  by  the  terrific  illness 
in  1819.*®    It   includes   Waverley,  Guy  Mannering^    The  Anti- 


*^Ibid.,  i,  365.  *'/^f^/.,  xxxiv,  287. 

**Ibid.,  XXXV,  547.  ^Ibid,,  xxxiv,  288. 
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qtiary^  Rob  Roy^  Old  Mortality ^  and  The  Heart  of  Midlothian, ' ' 
The  second  group,  composed  in  the  three  years  subsequent  to 
illness  all  but  fatal,  bear  every  one  of  them  more  or  less  the  seal 
of  it.*^  This  group  comprises  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Ivan- 
hoe,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  Kenilworth,  and  The  Pirate, 
''Prevailing  melancholy  and  fantastic  improbability"  are  the 
two  essential  characteristics  in  thesewhich  reveal  broken  health.*^ 
**The  last  series  contains  two  quite  noble  ones,  Redgauntlet  and 
Nigel \  two  of  very  high  value,  Durward  and  Woodstock',  the 
slovenly  and  diffuse  Peveril,  written  for  the  trade;  the  sickly 
Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  entirely  broken  and  diseased  St, 
Ronan's  Well,''"^ 

This  last  novel  Ruskin  throws  out  of  count  altogether,  and  of 
the  others  mentioned  accepts  only  the  first  four  as  sound  work, 
so  that  the  list  upon  which  he  proposes  to  examine  Scott's 
methods  and  ideal  standards  reduces  itself  to  the  following  twelve : 
Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  The  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Old  Mor- 
tality, The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot, 
Redgauntlet,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Quentin  Durward,  and 
Woodstock.^  He  alludes  once  to  Waverley  as  Scott's  greatest 
novel,"  but  usually  assigns  this  honor  to  The  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian,^^ A  collection  of  all  passages  shows  that  Ruskin  con- 
siders the  worst  novels  the  following:  Anne  of  Geierstein,  The 
Black  Dwatf  Castle  Dangerous,  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  The  Legend  of  Montrose,  and  St.  Ronan's 
Well. 

Scott  has  been  much  criticised  as  one  who  produced  too  much 
and  who  composed  too  rapidly.  This  same  ease  of  composition 
is  to  Ruskin  an  added  evidence  of  genius.     He  declares:  — 

**If  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  easily. 
But  it  is  that  kind  of  ease  with  which  a  tree  blossoms  after 
long  years  of  gathered  strength,  and  all  Scott's  great  writ- 
ings were  the  recreations  of  a  mind  confirmed  in  dutiful 
labour,  and  rich  with  organic  gathering  of  boundless 
resource."" 


*^  Ibid.,  xxxiv,  290.  ^^  Ibid.,  xxvii,  578.  ^Ibid.,  xxxiv,  288, 

^Ibid,,  xxxiv,  292.  ^Ibid.,  xxix,  267,  456. 
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And  again  :— 

* 'Another  very  important,  though  not  infallible,  test  of 
greatness  is,  as  we  have  often  said,  the  appearance  of  Ease 
with  which  the  thing  is  done.  It  may  be  that,  as  with 
Dante  and  Leonardo,  the  finish  given  to  the  work  effaces  the 
evidence  of  ease ;  but  where  the  ease  is  manifest,  as  in  Scott, 
Turner,  and  Tintoret,  and  the  thing  done  is  very  noble,  it 
is  a  strong  reason  for  placing  the  men  above  those  who  con- 
fessedly work  with  great  pains.  Scott  writing  his  chapter 
or  two  before  breakfast — not  retouching;  Turner  finishing 
a  whole  drawing  in  a  forenoon  before  he  goes  out  to  shoot 
(provided  always  the  chapter  and  drawing  be  good),  are 
instantly  to  be  set  above  men  who  confessedly  have  spent 
a  day  over  the  work,  and  think  the  hours  well  spent  if  it  has 
been  a  little  mended  between  sunrise  and  sunset.*' " 

The  portion  of  Modern  Painters  from  which  this  last  extract 
is  taken  is  engaged  in  presenting  evidence  that  Scott  is  the 
great  representative  of  the  age  in  literature.  Ruskin  advances 
this  idea  with  the  realization  that  it  may  offend  some  who  are 
great  admirers  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Balzac,  or  Goethe. 
The  first  test  of  a  really  great  man,  in  Ruskin's  estimation, 
is  his  humility.  This  characteristic  he  finds  preeminently 
present  in  Scott  and  Turner,  Scott  talking  not  about  the  dig- 
nity of  literature,  nor  Turner  about  the  dignity  of  painting. 
*'They  do  their  work,  feeling  that  they  cannot  well  help  it;  the 
story  must  be  told,  and  the  effect  put  down;  and  if  people  like 
it,  well  and  good;  and  if  not,  the  world  will  not  be  much  the 
worse.  "^  There  is  an  absence  of  affectation  in  the  work  of 
both  men.  The  praiseworthiness  of  all  this  Ruskin  summa- 
rizes by  saying:  **The  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does 
in  this  world  is  to  see  something,  and  to  tell  what  it  saw  in  a 

plain   way To  see  clearly   is  poetry,  prophecy,    and 

religion, — all  in  one.'*  ^ 

Ruskin  believes,  also,  that  Scott  reveals  the  typical  faults  of 
his  age.  The  most  startling  of  these  is  faithlessness,  and  Scott, 
its  greatest  man,  is  faithless.*^  "Nothing  is  more  notable,  or 
sorrowful  in  Scott's  mind  than  its  incapacity  of  steady  belief  in 

^Ibid.,  V,  333.  ^Ibid.,  v,  332.  ^Ibtd.,  v,  333. 
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anything.""  Again,  another  notable  weakness  of  the  age  is 
its  habit  of  "looking  back,  in  a  romantic  and  passionate  idleness, 
to  the  past  ages,  not  understanding  them  all  the  while,  nor  really 
desiring  to  understand  them.""    In  the  same  way,  Scott — 

* 'gives  up  nearly  the  half  of  his  intellectual  power  to  a  fond, 
yet  purposeless,  dreaming  over  the  past,  and  spends  his 
literary  labours  in  endeavours  to  revive  it,  not  in  reality, 
but  on  the  stage  of  fiction ;  endeavours  which  were  the  best 
of  the  kind  that  modernism  made,  but  still  successful  only 
so  far  as  Scott  put,  under  the  old  armour,  the  everlasting 
human  nature  which  he  knew ;  and  totally  unsuccessful,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  painting  of  the  armour  itself,  which  he 
knew  not.  The  excellence  of  Scott's  work  is  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  sketched  from  present 
nature.  His  familiar  life  is  inimitable;  his  quiet  scenes  of 
introductory  conversation,  as  the  beginning  of  Rob  Roy 
and  Redgauntlety  and  all  his  living  Scotch  characters,  mean 
or  noble,  from  Andrew  Fairservice  to  Jeanie  Deans,  are 
simply  right  and  can  never  be  bettered.  But  his  romance 
and  antiquarianism,  his  knighthood  and  monkery,  are  all 
false,  and  he  knows  them  to  be  false;  does  not  care  to 
make  them  earnest ;  enjoys  them  for  their  strangeness,  but 
laughs  at  his  own  antiquarianism,  all  through  his  own 
third  novel— with  exquisite  modesty  indeed,  but  with  total 
misunderstanding  of  the  function  of  an  Antiquary."" 

His  age  mingles  reverence  and  irreverence,  levity  and  melan- 
choly, and  Scott  is — 

** light,  careless,  unearnest,  and  yet  eminently  sorrowful. 
Throughout  all  his  work  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  pur- 
pose but  to  while  away  the  hour.  His  life  had  no  other 
object  than  the  pleasure  of  the  instant,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  family  name.  All  his  thoughts  were,  in  their 
outcome  and  end,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity."  ^ 

Ruskin  assigns  high  praise  to  Scott  as  a  writer  of  history. 
For  example,  he  says:  "I  refer  to  Scott,  now  and  always,  for 
historical  illustration,  because  he  is  far  and  away  the  best 
writer  of  history  we  have."^  Scott  is  the  great  historical  sym- 
bolist, and  the  beauty  of  Protestantism  is  finely  portrayed  in 

*'/^w/.,  ▼,  336.  ^Ibid.,  V,  338.  ^Ibid.^  xxxiii,  506  n. 
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Jeame  Deans,  the  prototype  of  truth."*    "He  gave**,   says 
Ruskin^ — 

**in  the  stories  of  Waverley,  Rob  Roy,  Old  Mortality^  Red- 
gauntlet^  Nigel,  Peveril,  and  The  Abbot,  a  series  of  realiza- 
tions which  are,  respecting  their  several  periods,  the  best 
historical  painting  yet  done  in  Europe.""  **It  has  been 
impossible,  hitherto,  to  make  the  modern  reader  understand 
the  vastness  of  Scott's  true  historical  knowledge,  underneath 
its  romantic  colouring,  nor  the  concentration  of  it  in  the 
production  of  his  eternally  great  poems  and  romances.  "•* 
'*There  have  been  only  two  real  historians  (to  my  thinking) 
since  Herodotus — Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott.  Neither 
are  \sic\  entirely  to  be  trusted  as  to  dates,  or  even  material 
facts.  Even  Thucydides  is  only  a  chronicler,  a  useful  sort 
of  person,  but  not  an  historian.  But  once  understand  Shake- 
speare's Caesar,  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  John  of  Gaunt;  once 
understand  Scott's  Marmion,  King  James,  Coeur  de  Lion, 
Saladin,  and  Robin  Hood,  and  after  that  you  may  read  the 
chronicles  of  the  great  ages,  and  see  your  way  into  them  for 
yourself,  and  learn  here  and  there  a  thing  or  two,  which 
Shakespeare  indeed  knew,  but  didn't  think  it  wise  to  talk  of, 
and  which  Scott  wouldn't  know,  and  always  looked  the 
other  way  when  he  passed  the  door."  ® 

Ruskin  discusses  a  number  of  other  characteristics  of  Scott 
which  may  be  quickly  passed  over.  He  seeks  to  show  that 
Scott's  use  of  the  supernatural  is  always  best  when  he  admits 
it  freely  and  does  not  attempt  to  explain  it.**  He  analyzes  the 
effect  which  Scott's  native  countryside  had  upon  his  genius.** 
He  traces  the  influence  which  his  legal  knowledge  had  in  the 
denouement  of  his  stories  and  in  the  delineation  of  his  charac- 
ters.**  He  discusses  his  treatment  of  love,  finds  his  women  more 
constant  than  his  men,  and  notes  that  love  is  not  always  the 
paramount  issue  in  Scott.*^  He  investigates  his  dialect  and 
discusses  it  at  some  length.*^  His  sympathetic  treatment  of 
nature  is  observed,*  although  this  receives  most  illustrations 
from  the  poems.    Ruskin  praises  Scott  for  his  fidelity  of  obser- 

^Ibid.,  xxxiii,  506.  ^Ibid,,  xxix,  455.  ^^Ibid,^  xxxiv,  284. 

^Ibid.,  xxxiii,  229.  *^Ibid.^  i,  259 ;  xxxiv,  331.  ^Ibid.,  xxxiv,  297. 

^Ibid.y  XXXV,  546.  ^Ibia.,  xxvii,  586-588.  ^Ibid,,  i,  258 ;  v,  340. 
'*/M</.,xjiiv,  432. 
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vation,  and  is  fond  of  commending  his  Gainsborough  touch  and 
of  likening  him  to  Turner.  His  attitude  toward  Catholics,^^ 
Presbyterians,"  and  Covenanters^  receives  mention.  Enough 
has  been  said  and  quoted,  however,  to  convey  an  idea  of  Ruskin's 
estimate  of  Scott,  and  it  is  time  to  attempt  an  evaluation  of 
these  critical  judgments. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  these  ideas  concerning  Scott, 
as  they  have  been  presented,  involve  inconsistencies.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  extracts  have  been  culled  from 
various  sources  and  placed  in  juxtaposition  here.  In  some 
cases,  Ruskin's  chief  object  was  to  discuss  Scott's  work;  in 
others,  Scott  is  mentioned  only  as  illustration  of  some  other 
point.  The  lapse  of  years,  too,  should  enter  in  as  a  corrective 
to  one's  criticism  of  Ruskin.  It  is  known  that  he  changed  his 
mind  upon  other  subjects;  his  attitude  toward  Scott  may  have 
been  a  developing  and  a  changing  one.  Ruskin's  habit  of  mind 
must  constantly  be  remembered  also.  He  never  writes  idly, 
and  seldom  without  enthusiasm.  At  one  time,  his  thoughts  may 
be  wholly  occupied  with  literature  moral  or  healthful  in  tone, 
and  all  other  considerations  fall  for  the  moment  into  abeyance. 
At  another  time,  it  may  be  the  correct  attitude  toward  nature 
which  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  interest  to  Ruskin,  and 
Scott  is  drawn  upon  to  corroborate  this  second  idea.  Thus  it 
is  that  his  detached  critical  statements  upon  Scott  may  appear 
incomplete  or  even  untrue  at  times  and  may  often  cohere  badly 
when  grouped  together.  One  must  not  forget  either  the  nature 
of  his  emotions  or  the  occasions  of  his  writing.  I  have  said 
that  he  never  wrote  idly.  More  than  this,  he  wrote  with  terri- 
ble earnestness  as  his  years  advanced.  His  was  oftentimes  the 
note  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  predicting  woe  to  the  people  of 
his  generation  if  they  reformed  not.  He  had  the  courage,  in 
his  single  person,  to  defy  the  whole  nation  and  the  world.  At 
times,  in  ecstatic  mood,  he  highly  exalts  those  who  seem  to  him 
to  have  followed  the  true  light,  and  as  bitterly  denounces  others 
who  are  heretical  to  the  system  of  truth  which  he  has  evolved. 
His  writing  does  not  smell  of  the  ink-pot,  nor  does   it   savor 

*/Wii,  zxxiii,  228.       '^^Ibia.^  xxvii,  564 ;  xxxiii,  228.       '^^ Ibid.^  xxxv,  64  n, 
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always  of  the  deliberation  of  the  critical  and  philosophical 
mind.  It  is  rather  as  if  the  words  of  a  high-minded  and  passion- 
ately eloquent  orator  were  caught  suddenly  in  air  and  immortal- 
ized in  print.  He  delights  in  elaborating  systems  which  are 
presented  as  complete  and  above  reproach  or  danger  of  error. 
All  these  things  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  one  wishes  to 
use  Ruskin  as  a  critic.  Yet  this  explanation  cannot  explain 
away  all  inconsistencies,  nor  enable  us  unqualifiedly  to  accept 
all  his  opinions  concerning  Scott. 

How  could  one,  for  example,  who  was  "wholly  light,  careless 
and  uneamest",  and  without  any  other  object  in  life  than  the 
''pleasure  of  the  instant",  create  an  ideal  of  womanhood  ''higher 
than  that  of  Dante's'*?  It  will  be  recalled  that  Scott,  with  his 
stories  of  the  golden  past,  was  set  up  against  Carlyle,  who  dwelt 
in  the  present,  as  a  model ;  yet  elsewhere  Scott  is  branded  as 
being  always  artificial  when  he  goes  back  of  the  actual  scenes 
and  events  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Ruskin's  praise  of  Scott's 
fine  historical  insight  recurs  to  us  here.  To  be  sure,  it  is,  in 
a  way,  a  difference  in  emphasis.  In  one  instance,  it  is  the 
purity  of  Scott's  women  which  is  uppermost  in  his  thoughts;  in 
the  other,  he  is  eager  to  make  clear  that  Scott  shares  the 
characteristic  faults  of  his  age.     But  the  inconsistency  remains. 

Equally  difficult  is  it  to  justify  in  detail  some  of  Ruskin's 
warmest  encomiums  of  Scott.  That  the  latter's  ideal  of  woman- 
hood is  higher  than  Dante's  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  untrue. 
There  are  many  lovely  ladies  in  Scott's  stories,  but  they  are 
fashioned  of  flesh  and  blood  and  belong  to  this  world.  His 
Scotch  novels  are  declared  to  be  "as  faultless  throughout  as 
human  work  can  be".  This  is  fulsome  praise,  before  which 
Shakespeare  himself  must  be  found  wanting.  Let  it  be  applied 
to  one  of  the  six  novels  which  Ruskin  ranks  highest.  Waverley 
heads  the  list.  This  first  story  is  more  discursive  and  rambling 
than  other  of  his  novels  which  were  produced  later,  when  he 
had  learned  his  craft  better.  One  enjoys  the  kaleidoscopic 
adventures  of  the  hero,  but  cannot  honestly  maintain  for  them 
an  Aristotelian  degree  of  probability  and  reality.  Scott  says 
himself  that  he  composed  it  so  rapidly  that  the  last  two  volumes 
were  written  in  two  weeks.     He  explains  that  he  let  the  interest 
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flag  in  the  first  volume  on  purpose  because  he  wished  to  avoid 
the  t)rpical  error  of  most  novelists,  who  make  their  first  volume 
best.'*  The  hero  Scott  calls  a  * 'sneaking  piece  of  imbecility**,'* 
and  many  feel  likewise.  The  book  does  not  reveal  consummate 
artistry.  It  is  thrown  together  hastily;  its  parts  are  not  well 
articulated;  it  does  not  possess  wholeness,  singleness,  and  unity 
of  plot.  I  am  allowing  myself  to  forget,  for  the  moment,  the 
delightful  features  of  the  story,  together  with  the  reasons  which 
render  its  advent  significant  in  the  evolution  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  am  relentlessly  testing  Ruskin*s  judgment. 

A  good  way  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Scott's  shortcomings 
is  to  read  his  own  confession  of  them  in  the  introductions  of 
The  Abbot  and  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  In  the  second  book,  in  the 
conversation  between  the  author  of  Waverley  and  the  mythical 
Captain  Clutlerbuck,  the  former  remarks: — 

**Believe  me,  I  have  not  been  fool  enough  to  neglect  ordi- 
nary precautions.  I  have  repeatedly  laid  down  my  future 
work  to  scale,  divided  it  into  volumes  and  chapters,  and 
endeavoured  to  construct  a  story  which  I  meant  should  evolve 
itself  gradually  and  strikingly,  maintain  suspense,  and  stimu- 
late curiosity;  and  which,  finally,  should  terminate  in  a 
striking  catastrophe.  But  I  think  there  is  a  demon  who 
seats  himself  on  the  feather  of  my  pen  when  I  begin  to 
write,  and  leads  it  astray  from  the  purpose.  Characters 
expand  under  my  hand;  incidents  are  multiplied;  the  story 
lingers,  while  the  materials  increase;  my  regular  mansion 
turns  out  a  Gothic  anomaly,  and  the  work  is  closed  long 

before  I  have  attained  the  point  I  proposed When 

I  light  on  such  a  character  as  Bailie  Jarvie,  or  Dalgetty, 
my  imagination  brightens,  and  my  conception  becomes 
clearer  at  every  step  which  I  take  in  his  company,  although 
it  leads  me  many  a  weary  mile  away  from  the  regular  road, 
and  forces  me  to  leap  hedge  and  ditch  to  get  back  into  the 
route  again.  If  I  resist  the  temptation,  as  you  advise  me, 
my  thoughts  become  prosy,  flat,  and  dull ;  I  write  painfully 
to  myself,  and  under  a  consciousness  of  flagging  which 
makes  me  flag  still  more;  the  sunshine  with  which  fancy 
had  invested  the  incidents  departs  from  them,  and  leaves 
everything  dull  and  gloomy.     I  am  no  more  the  same  author 

"  Lockhart :  Life  of  Walter  Scott,  ii,  333.  ^*  Ibid.y  ii,  334. 
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I  was  in  my  better  mood,  than  the  dog  in  a  wheel,  condemned 
to  go  round  and  round  for  hours,  is  like  the  same  dog  merrily 
chasing  his  own  tail,  and  gambolling  in  all  the  frolic  of  un- 
restrained freedom.  In  short,  sir,  on  such  occasions,  I  think 
I  am  bewitched." 

Scott  has  become  his  own  judge  here.  He  never  wholly  frees 
himself  from  the  faults  of  diffuseness  and  discursiveness,  which 
lead  to  tediousness.  He  admits  that  his  endings  are  "huddled 
up.*'^^  These  faults  are  sufficient  to  invalidate  Ruskin's  conten- 
tion that  his  best  works  are  * 'eternal  examples  of  ineffable  art". 
Ruskin  has  written  eloquently  concerning  ease  of  composition 
as  a  criterion  of  greatness.  **No  great  composition  was  ever 
produced",  he  writes,  **by  composing,  nor  by  arranging  chapters 
and  dividing  volumes ;  but  only  with  the  same  heavenly  involunta- 
riness  in  which  a  bird  builds  her  nest."  '^  One  is  able  to  recognize 
the  partial  truth  of  this  theory  and  to  admit  that  Scott  was  able  in 
later  years  to  avail  himself  readily  of  the  great  store  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  gathered  in  early  life.  But  Dante's  great 
poem  made  him  **lean  for  many  years",  and  he  was  greater  than 
either  Scott  or  Ruskin.  It  is  surely  true  that  both  these  later 
men  would  have  risen  higher  had  they  attempted  less  and  per- 
fected this  smaller  amount  of  work.  Their  qualities  of  mind  are 
alike  in  this  regard,  and  Ruskin's  faculties  are  dulled  to  the 
faults  of  Scott  which  are  so  like  his  own.  The  intemperate 
amount  of  work  which  Ruskin  allowed  himself  to  attempt  in  his 
mature  years  not  only  brought  on  brain-storm,  but  almost  re- 
vealed a  chronic  state  of  mental  unbalance.  Scott's  literary 
labors,  as  everyone  knows,  were  but  a  small  part  of  his  whole  oc- 
cupation. He  was  a  busy  man  of  affairs,  and  prided  himself  more 
apparently  on  being  an  opulent  landed  gentleman  than  as  the 
author  of  the  Wavcrley  Novels,  Both  men  were  inaccurate 
and  careless;  both  were  guilty  of  misquoting;  both  lack  finish 
and  leave  loose  ends  in  their  works.  Scott  confessed  to  Lock- 
hart  that  he  **never  learned  grammar".^  His  writing,  as  well 
as  that  of  Ruskin,  reveals  many  infelicities,  and  neither  could  be 


""Introductory  Epistle"  (The  Abbot).        '«Ruskin's  Works,  xxix,  265. 
"  The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (ed.  1890),  i,  181. 
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taken  as  a  safe  model  in  composition  for  a  schoolboy.  This 
state  of  things  was  almost  inevitable  under  the  conditions  which 
they  accepted  as  they  wrote.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  write  as  a 
bird  sings,  but  even  the  throat  of  a  bird  would  become  less 
tuneful,  perhaps,  were  its  tiny  stomach  surfeited. 

Graded  categories  of  literary  productions  are  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, and  different  critics  are  almost  certain  to  vary  in  detail 
in  their  judgments.  Ruskin  delights  in  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion, and  his  opinions  are  always  uttered  with  the  conviction  of 
direct  inspiration.  His  classification  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
may  be  examined  with  more  respect,  however,  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  it  was  made  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  Scott, 
one  who  had  derived  unceasing  inspiration  from  him.  His 
theory  of  disease  as  the  terminating  factor  of  Scott's  deteriora- 
tion is  interesting,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  his  later 
works  did  **smack  of  the  apoplexy".  Yet,  as  Cook,  Ruskin's 
editor,  notes,  the  theory  that  Scott's  perfect  novels  were  all 
produced  during  unclouded  days  and  before  physical  suffering 
had  come  upon  him  breaks  down  at  a  crucial  point  when  brought 
to  the  test  of  dates.  Ruskin  gives  1819  as  the  year  of  Scott's 
'^terrific  illness",  butLockhart  testifies  that  his  serious  break  in 
health  began  in  1817.^  This  was  the  year  before  the  publication 
of  Rob  Roy  and  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  so  that  both  these 
books  were  composed  through  recurrent  fits  of  acute  bodily 
pain,  yet  find  their  place  in  the  list  of  Scott's  best  works. 
''Lightly  and  airily  as  it  \Rob  Roy"]  reads",  says  Lockhart,  **the 
author  has  struggled  almost  throughout  with  the  pains  of  cramp 
or  the  lassitude  of  opium."  ^  This  illustrates  the  danger  of 
categorical  declarations  of  this  sort,  and  the  frequent  careless- 
ness of  Ruskin's  statements.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  classi- 
fication is  based  upon  Ruskin's  favorite  idea  of  the  sanity  of 
tone  appropriate  for  the  highest  type  of  fiction,  and  that  other 
technical  considerations  are  passed  over  here.  Woodstock  and 
Quentin  Durward,  in  both  of  which  the  mechanism  of  Scott's 
narrative  is  more  successful  than  in  some  others,  are  placed  in 
the  third  category  by  Ruskin. 

'*  Lockhart:  Life  of  Walter  Scott,  iii,  99.  '^^Ibid,,  iii,  147. 
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One  feels,  too,  that  as  Scott  is  not  wholly  good,  so  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  and  Thackeray  are  not  wholly  bad.  Dickens's 
rogues*  gallery  contains  many  marks  of  genius,  and,  whatever 
be  the  danger  of  the  type,  his  novels  themselves  did  not  always 
prove  deleterious.  George  Eliot's  characters  show  a  depth  and 
richness  which  are  perhaps  not  found  in  any  of  Scott's.  Again, 
one  fancies  that  he  could  find  more  destructive  and  baneful  liter- 
ature than  that  produced  by  Thackeray.  Ruskin  is  wedded  to  a 
single  idea  here,  and  makes  sweeping  condemnations.  Other 
references  to  the  same  writers  show  that  he  regards  them  as  not 
wholly  without  merit.  His  depreciation  here  is  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  in  which  he  underrates  Wordsworth  to  exalt  Byron. 

In  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,^  Ruskin  gives  six  conditions  of 
greatness  necessary  to  perfect  style,  which  have  won  the  respect 
of  critics.  He  applies  them  in  the  first  place  to  poetry,  but  it 
will  not  be  uninstructive  to  apply  them  to  prose,  and  it  will  fur- 
nish an  interesting  final  test  of  Ruskin's  contention  that  Scott 
is,  in  certain  works,  a  flawless  artist,  to  measure  these  novels 
by  his  own  critical  canon.  The  six  tests  are  familiar,  and  are 
as  follows:  (i)  Absolute  command  over  all  passion,  however  in- 
tense; (2)  choice  of  the  fewest  and  simplest  words  that  can  be 
found  in  the  compass  of  the  language  to  express  the*thing  meant; 

(3)  perfectly  emphatic  and  clear  utterance  of  the  chosen  words; 

(4)  absolute  spontaneity  in  doing  all  this,  easily  and  necessarily 
as  the  heart  beats;  (5)  melody  in  the  words,  changeable  with 
their  passion,  fitted  to  it  exactly,  and  the  utmost  of  which  the 
language  is  capable;  (6)  utmost  spiritual  contents  in  the  words. 

Scott  at  his  best  does  control  his  passion.  Jeanie  Deans  has 
fine  reserve  and  poise;  the  sorrow  of  Saunders  Mucklebackit  over 
the  death  of  his  son  is  told  simply  and  does  not  give  offence. 
Similarly,  the  deaths  in  Old  Mortality  are  delicately  managed. 
But  there  is  sufficient  melodrama  in  Scott,  and  absence  too 
often  of  really  deep  passion  to  be  restrained  to  make  us  hesitate 
to  cite  him  as  a  supreme  example  of  the  chaste  yet  passionate 
artist  who  is  always  filled  with  the  deepest  emotion  under  per- 
fect control.     The  previous  comments  upon  Scott's  defects  in 

**  Ruskin's  Works,  xxxiv,  335. 
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prosody  may  be  applied  here  as  evidence  that  he  fell  below  the 
three  tests  which  have  to  do  with  the  technique  of  great  writing. 
Ruskin  would  probably  cite  perfect  spontaneity  as  a  gift  of 
Scott's,  but  the  novelist  himself  confessed,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  his  inspiration  was  not  ceaseless  and  that  his  spontaneity 
was  impaired  bydefects.  Ruskin  declared  once,  as  already  pointed 
out,  that,  * 'throughout  all  Scott's  writing  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  purpose  but  to  while  away  the  hour".  Scott's  own  testi- 
mony IS  better  in  the  introductory  epistle  to  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel ^  when  he  says : — 

"Grant .  .  .  that  I  should  write  with  sense  and  spirit  a  few 
scenes,  unlaboured  and  loosely  put  together,  but  which 
had  sufficient  interest  in  them  to  amuse  in  one  comer  the 
pain  of  body;  in  another  to  relieve  anxiety  of  mind;  in  a 
third  place,  to  unwrinkle  a  brow  bent  with  the  furrows  of 
daily  toil;  in  another  to  fill  the  place  of  bad  thoughts,  or  to 
suggest  better;  in  yet  another,  to  induce  an  idler  to  study 
the  history  of  his  own  country;  in  all,  save  where  the  peru- 
sal interrupted  the  discharge  of  serious  duties,  to  furnish 
harmless  amusement,— might  not  the  author  of  such  a  work, 
however  inartificially  executed,  plead  for  his  errors  and 
negligences  the  excuse  of  the  slave,  who,  about  to  be  pun- 
ished for  having  spread  the  false  report  of  a  victory,  saved 
himself  by  exclaiming:  *Am  I  to  blame,  O  Athenians,  who 
have  given  you  one  happy  day?'  " 

Yet  neither  this  purpose  nor  its  result  in  the  Waverley  Novels 
would  lead  one  to  assign  *'the  utmost  spiritual  contents"  to  his 
words. 

I  would  not  convey  the  impression,  however,  that  I  regard 
Scott  as  a  poor  writer,  or  Ruskin  as  an  unthinking  enthusiast 
in  his  criticism.  He  would  be  a  strange  man  indeed  who  would 
not  rejoice  that  Scott,  while  rummaging  in  the  confusion  of 
that  old  desk-drawer  at  Abbotsford,  happened  by  chance  upon 
the  unfinished  and  long  neglected  manuscript  of  Waverley  and 
decided  to  complete  it.  Unappreciative  would  he  be  also,  should 
he  fail  to  recognize  that  Ruskin's  love  of  Scott  and  his  writing 
about  him  are  of  value. 

One  needs  to  know  Ruskin's  habits  of  mind,  accordingly,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  correct  some  of  the  latter's  errors  in  judg- 
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ment,  if  he  is  to  be  used  wisely  as  a  critic;  but  he  should  realize 
also  that  Ruskin  is  sensitive,  stimulating,  and  not  infrequently 
discerning,  and  that,  in  the  present  instanccj  the  object  of  his 
criticism  is  a  worthy,  although  not  an  infallible,  one.  It  is  said 
of  Scott  that  he  lacked  scholarly  authority  in  his  translations,  but 
that  he  seemed  to  divine,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  something  at  least 
of  the  spirit  of  the  piece  he  sought  to  convert  into  his  own  lan- 
guage. Again,  as  an  editor,  he  is  spoken  of  as  lacking  in  scientific 
and  textual  knowledge,  but  possessed  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
literature  before  him.  So,  too,  as  an  historian,  he  makes  palpable 
errors,  but  does  revivify  the  past  and  does  make  it  graphically 
present  to  later  generations.  In  the  same  way,  Ruskin  says 
many  unwise  and  untrue  things  of  Scott,  but  he  does  discern  the 
best  in  him  and  emphasizes  that  with  eloquence,  and  the  success 
with  which  he  performs  this  latter  service  helps  to  render  us 
tolerant  toward  his  other  mistakes.  Ruskin  is  a  preacher 
and  would  be  a  prophet.  He  is  speaking  of  tendencies  when  he 
seeks  to  appraise  Scott's  novels.  No  one  of  us  would  wish  to 
combat  the  contention  that  a  nation  should  cultivate  a  literature 
of  health,  not  one  of  sickness.  Shakespeare  is  better  for  all  ages 
of  the  world  than  Ibsen;  Scott  than  Hardy. 

Ruskin's  ideal  of  fair  fiction  as  akin  to  a  Greek  vase  is  pleasant 
to  contemplate  :* 'Planned  rigorously,  rounded  smoothly,  balanced 
symmetrically,  handled  handily,  lipped  softly'*,"  it  must  be.  Nor 
is  our  pleasure  dissipated  as  we  pass  down  from  this  ideal  to 
Scott's  novels.  They  satisfy  a  variety  of  moods.  If  one  wishes 
to  whet  his  imagination  to  realize  the  spirit  of  chivalric  times, 
Ivanhoe  is  not  a  bad  book  to  read.  If  the  desire  be  for  exciting 
adventure  of  other  days,  Quentin  Durward  will  always  find  its 
readers.  If  it  be  Scotland,  her  people  and  her  ways,  which  is 
sought,  one  would  seriously  err  not  to  read  Scott.  We  are  apt 
to  forget  how  large  a  number  of  his  novels  have  to  do  with  Scot- 
land. Twenty-two  out  of  thirty-two  novels  and  stories  have  their 
scenes  laid  wholly  or  in  part  in  Scotland;  and  of  those  left  over, 
three — The  Fortunes  of  Nigel ^  Quentin  Durward^  and  The  Talis- 
man— have  Scotsmen  for  their  leading  characters.     Finally,  if 

^^Ibid,^  xxxiv,  370. 
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we  are  honest,  we  shall  acknowledge  hours  spent  far  from  un- 
happily in  the  perusal  of  such  stories  as  Anne  of  Geierstein^  The 
Pirate^  or  The  Highland  Widow,  to  which  books  no  one  gives 
first  place  among  Scott's  work. 

Even  Carlyle,  whose  strictures  upon  Scott  are  famous,  could 
say  of  his  work:— 

**It  is  the  perfection  of  extemporaneous  writing.  .  .  .  No 
fresher  paintings  of  Nature  can  be  found  than  Scott's;  hardly 
anywhere  a  wider  sympathy  with  man.  From  Davie  Deans 
to  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion ;  from  Meg  Merrilies  to  Die  Ver- 
non and  Queen  Elizabeth!  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  man 
of  open  soul ;  of  a  brave,  large,  free-seeing  man,  who  has 
a  true  brotherhood  with  all  men."  ^^ 

Although  Scott,  then,  is  neither  ineffable  nor  infallible,  he  is 
unusual  and  highly  interesting,  and  wc  shall  think  kindly  of  him 
as  we  leave  him.  A  good  way  to  secure  this  feeling  is  to  look 
again  at  the  man  who  wrote  the  novels.  A  glance  into  his  jour- 
nal at  the  time  of  his  adversity  will  serve:— 

"Something  in  my  breast  tells  memy  evil  genius  will  not 
overwhelm  me  if  I  stand  by  myself.®.  .  .  I  feel  neither 
dishonoured  nor  broken  down  by  the  bad — now  really  bad 
news  I  have  received.  ...  I  will  not  yield  without  a  fight  for 
it.  .  .  .  In  prosperous  times  I  have  sometimes  felt  my  fancy 
and  powers  of  language  flag,  but  adversity  is  to  me  at  least 
a  tonic  and  bracer;  the  fountain  is  awakened  from  its  inmost 
recesses,  as  if  the  spirit  of  affliction  had  troubled  it  in  its 
passage.^.  .  .  But  I  will  involve  no  friend,  either  rich  or 
poor.     My  own  right  hand  shall  do  it."  *"^ 

There  are  times,  then,* when  one  should  make  himself  see,  and 

see  clearly,  the  ways  in  which  Scott  falls  short  of  perfection. 

There  are  other  times  when  one  should  sit  down  and  read  him 

"with  happiness  and  elation".    When  the  reader  is  in  this  latter 

mood,  an  excellent  companion  and  guide  will  be  found  in  John 

Ruskin. 

Henry  Holland  Carter. 
Miami  University. 


"Carlyle:  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  (ed.  Sterling),  iii,  453. 

«  The  Journal  of  Sir  WaUer  Scott,  i,  86  (Jan,  20,  1826). 

•*/«f/.,  i,  89  Oan.  22, 1829).  "^Ibid,,  i,  90. 
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THE  PAPACY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH 

There  are  five  popular  fallacies  to  be  dismissed  at  the  outset. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  the  English  Church  was  founded  by 
Henry  VIII. 

The  English  Church  was  founded  by  Augustine,  a  Roman 
monk  sent  over  by  Pope  Gregory  I,  in  597;  and  its  organization 
was  established  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  sent  over  to  England  by  the  Pope  in  668.  The 
essential  principles  were  never  changed  and  its  integrity  and 
continuity  have  never  been  lost. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  the  English  Church  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  ancient  British  Church. 

This  fallacy  regards  the  church  as  a  church  of  the  land  and 
not  of  the  people.  The  connection  between  the  British  and  the 
English  socially,  politically  or  ecclesiastically  is  not  apparent. 
There  was  none. 

Then  comes  the  fallacy  that  the  papacy  and  the  English 
Church  are  two  distinct  and  separate  institutions,  whose  rela- 
tions to  each  other  have  something  foreign  and  antagonistic. 

The  English  Church  was,  from  the  beginning,  an  integral 
part  of  the  one  Christian  Church  of  the  West,  at  whose  head 
was  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  as 
Pope  of  the  whole  Western  Church,  was  unimpaired  in  England, 
and  supported  and  strenuously  upheld  by  the  English  Church, 
without  doubt  or  question,  until  renounced  by  Henry  VIII  in  1 534. 

The  fourth  fallacy  is  that  the  first  article  of  Magna  Carta  freed 
the  English  Church  from  papal  domination. 

Its  intention  and  effect  was  to  free  the  English  Church  from 
royal  interference  in  its  rights  and  liberties,  especially  freedom 
of  elections,  being  a  reissue  of  the  first  article  of  the  Charter  of 
Henry  I  in  iioo  and  of  that  of  Henry  II  in  11 54. 

The  last  fallacy  is  that  the  English  Church  was  strictly,  solely 
and  entirely  a  national  Church  before  the  Reformation,  having 
an  independent  origin,  constitution  and  government,  although  at 
times  encroached  upon  by  a  foreign,  r^.,  papal  power. 

National  individuality,  not  national  autonomy,  made  a  national 
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Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Church  in  England  is  the 
English  Church ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  part  of  the  great 
Apostolic  Roman  Church  of  the  West,  recognizing  the  same 
General  Councils,  the  same  form  of  worship  and  doctrine,  the 
same  literary  customs  and  usages,  with  one  common  head  and 
centre  in  the  Pope. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  importance  and  the  effect  of  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  constitution  of  the  English  Church 
by  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth,  it  has  long  been  the  custom 
of  writers  of  English  history  to  underestimate  or  even  to 
deny  the  papal  headship  and  authority  in  England  before 
the  Refc^rmation ;  to  emphasize  and  even  to  exaggerate  the 
opposition  to  papal  authority;  indeed,  to  consider  the  Papacy 
and  the  English  Church  as  two  distinct  and  separate  insti- 
tutions whose  relations  to  each  other  are  regarded,  at  vari- 
ous times  and  in  various  phases,  as  more  or  less  intimate 
or  separate  or  dependent  and  subordinate;  and  also  to  seek  to 
find  the  origin  of  the  English  Church  in  the  British  Church. 
These  attitudes  lead  to  much  misunderstanding,  and  to  many 
and  serious  historical  inaccuracies,  in  the  effort  to  prove,  as 
these  writers  desire,  the  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  through  the  great  and  momentous  changes  wrought 
by  the  Reformation  in  England  and  the  ecclesiastical  acts  and 
decrees  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  This  theory  was  desirable  at 
the  time  as  a  matter  of  policy,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  appearance  of  innovation,  and  to  draw  all  classes  impercep- 
tibly into  the  new  order.  The  doctrine,  having  served  its  pur- 
pose in  the  struggle  with  the  followers  of  the  old  faith,  was 
utilized  in  the  conflict  with  the  Presbyterians,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  episcopacy,  which  was  represented 
as  the  legal  form  of  government  continued  from  pre-reformation 
times  and  rendered  venerable  by  antiquity.  Even  at  pres- 
ent this  doctrine  of  unbroken  continuity,  independent  of 
and  antagonistic  to  the  papacy,  although  political  reasons  for 
maintaining  it  have  long  since  ceased  to  have  weight,  meets 
with  the  most  general  acceptance.  Ignoring  the  merely  popular 
writers,  I  present  passages  from  the  works  of  three  recognized 
and  well-established  scholars  and  historians.     The  first  of  these 
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occurs  in  England  and  Rome^  by  Dr.  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  a 
London  barrister: — 

**There  is  no  fact  in  our  history  more  certain  than  that 
from  the  earliest  period  of  our  monarchy,  our  kings  exer- 
cised a  large  supremacy  over  the  external  regimen  and 
adjuncts  of  the  Church,  differing  in  no  respects  from  that 
which  Henry  enjoyed."^ 

Yet  Makower,  a  Berlin  barrister,  in  his  Constitutional  History 
of  the  Church  of  England^  declares: — 

"The  real  changes  which  ensued  [from  the  Reformation] 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  connection  of  the  national 
Church  with  the  Pope;  they  consist  in  the  complete  aboli- 
lition  of  all  papal  authority  in  England,  and  in  the  transfer- 
ence of  almost  all  rights  of  government  previously  exercised 
by  the  Pope,  to  the  English  Sovereign."  * 

And  this  statement  is  historically  accurate. 

In  Wakeman*s  History  of  the  Church  of  England  we  read: 
"There  never  was  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  papal  church 
in  England".  If  not,  then  there  was  never  any  papal  church 
anywhere,  except  in  Italy.  Indeed,  there  was  never  anything 
else  in  England,  for  after  700  a.d.  no  other  Church  was  known 
in  Europe.     "But",  he  continues, — 

"for  nine  hundred  years  there  had  been  planted  in  England 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  over  which  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years  the  popes  had  gradually  acquired  certain 
administrative  rights. " ' 

This  is  just  what  they  did  everywhere,  for  the  increasing  power 
of  the  popes  in  England  does  not  make  a  subserviency  to  the 
papacy  peculiar  to  England,  but  the  increasing  assertion  and 
exercise  of  papal  power  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  papacy 
throughout  Europe. 

Bishop  Creighton  tells  us  in  his  Historical  Lectures  and 
Addresses', — 

"There  never  was  a  time  in  England  when  the  papal  au- 
thority was  not  resented,  and,  really,  the  final  act  of  the 
repudiation  of  that  authority  followed  quite  naturally  as  the 

»P.  vii.  »P.  176.  »P.  220. 
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result  of  a  long  series  of  similar  acts   which  had   taken 
place  from  the  earliest  times.*** 

Upon  this  statement  Gairdner,  who  quotes  it  in  his  Lollardy 
and  the  Reformation  in  England^  comments  as  follows : — 

*'I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  so  able,  conscientious  and  learned 
an  historian,  and  my  difficulty  in  contradicting  him  is  in- 
creased by  the  consciousness  that  in  these  passages  he 
expresses  not  his  own  opinion  merely,  but  one  to  which 
Protestant  writers  have  been  generally  predisposed.  But 
can  such  statements  be  justified?  Was  there  anything  like 
a  general  dislike  of  the  Roman  jurisdiction  in  Church  mat- 
ters before  Roman  jurisdiction  was  abolished  by  Parliament 
to  please  Henry  VIII  ?  Or  did  the  nation,  before  that  day, 
believe  that  it  would  be  more  independent  if  the  Pope's  juris- 
diction were  replaced  by  the  King's?  I  fail,  I  must  say,  to 
see  any  evidence  of  such  a  feeling  in  the  copious  corre- 
spondence of  the  twenty  years  preceding.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  infer  anything  like  a  general  desire  for  the  abolition 
of  his  [papal]  authority  in  England.  That  Rome  exercised 
her  spiritual  power  by  the  willing  obedience  of  Englishmen 
in  general,  and  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  really  wholesome 
power,  even  for  the  control  it  had  exercised  over  secular 
tyranny,  is  a  fact  which  requires  no  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  early  English  literature  to  bring  home  to  us.  Who  was  *the 
holyblisful  martyr*  whom  Chaucer's  pilgrims  went  to  seek 
at  Canterbury?  One  who  had  resisted  his  sovereign  in  the 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  papal  church.  The 
struggle  between  papal  and  secular  authority  was  a  contest, 
not  of  the  English  people,  but  of  the  King  and  his  govern- 
ment with  Rome,  and  even  they  did  not  deny  the  papal  head- 
ship of  the  church.  "'^ 

We  may  add,  still  less  was  it  a  struggle  between  English  Church- 
men and  the  Pope.  The  instances  of  even  the  slightest  indiffer- 
ence, not  to  say  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Pope  at  any  time 
in  English  history  from  the  archbishopic  of  Augustine  to  that 
of  Cranmer,  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  without 
using  the  thumb. 

The  latest  Manual  of  English  Church  History  \s  by  W.  M.  Pat- 
terson, of  Oxford,  published  in  London  in  1909.  Patterson  says : — 

*P.  150.  *VolI,p.  3. 
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"There  was  a  theory,  popular  some  little  time  ago  and 
backed  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  which  maintained 
that  the  Church  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages  was, 
relatively  speaking,  an  antipapal  church.  But  this  theory  in 
the  light  of  fuller  (and  we  may  add  less  prejudiced)  inves- 
tigation must  be  altogether  discarded.  The  mediaeval  Church 
of  England  was  papalissima.  And  Professor  Maitland  has 
shown,  in  his  work  on  Canon  Law,  that  any  provincial  canon 
of  the  English  Church,  if  contrary  to  a  canon  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  was,  ipsofacto^  in  the  English  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  regarded  as  void.  The  attempts  by  Acts  of  Provi- 
sors  and  Pramunire  to  limit  the  papal  power,  were  acts, 
not  of  the  English  Church,  but  of  the  English  State,  taken 
in  defiance  of  the  accredited  organs  of  the  Church — that  is, 
the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the  parlia- 
mentary bench  of  bishops.  The  mediaeval  Church  of  England 
was  assuredly  not  national  in  the  sense  of  antipapal. '*• 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  National  Church  ?  If  it  means  con- 
fined to,  and  comprehended  by,  the  nation,  and  governed  solely 
and  exclusively  by  the  authority  of  the  nation,  it  is  false  and 
misleading  before  1534  a.d.  In  this  sense  the  National  Church 
of  England  did  begin  with  Henry  VIII.  If  it  means  that  part 
of  the  Church  which  is  in  union  with  other  parts  of  the  Church 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  whole  Church,  or  of  any  large 
independent  portion,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  includes  the  people 
of  a  single  nation,  and  has  the  lower  and  subordinate  parts  of 
its  organization  within  the  limits  of  a  single  nation,  partaking  of 
the  spirit  and  characteristics  and  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
that  nation,  then  we  may  speak  of  it  as  a  National  Church. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organized  Christianity  of  Eng- 
land was  an  integral  part  of  the  organized  Christianity  of  the 
West,  which,  even  before  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  Eng- 
land, had  became  unified  under  the  Papacy,  /.  ^.,  in  the  papal 
Church.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  Church  existed  in  a 
unified  organized  institution  before  the  English  nation  so  existed, 
but  it  was  organized  as  an  acknowledged  integral  piart  of  the  West- 
ern or  Roman  Church,  with  the  papacy  as  its  head  and  centre. 

We  may  speak  of  the  Western  or  Latin  or  Roman  Church  as 
the  corporate  Church  of  Western  Europe,  but  it  was  never  a 
confederation  of  National  Churches.    The  English  Church,  even 
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in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was  not  merely  the  organized  Christianity 
of  England,  but  was  an  organic  part  of  a  much  larger  organi- 
zation. The  exact  limits  of  its  relation  or  subordination  to  the 
organized  Christianity  of  the  rest  of  Europe  were  possibly  dispu- 
table, but  the  fact  of  incorporation  with  it,  under  the  Papacy, 
was  admitted  on  all  sides  and  at  all  times.  If  the  Christian 
organization  in  England  differed  from,  or  was  separate  from  and 
independent  of,  the  organized  Christianity  of  the  West,  we  might 
speak  of  it  as  a  National  Church,  but  this  is  just  what  it  was  not. 
If  a  National  Church  is  the  Church  accepted,  authorized,  sup- 
ported and  maintained  by  the  nation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  English  Church,  with  its  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of 
York  wearing  the  papal  pallium  and  acknowledging  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope,  was  the  National  Church  of  England. 

We  may  find  a  few  instances  of  opposition  to  certain  decisions 
or  decrees  of  a  Pope,  but  these  were  not  based  on  a  refusal  to 
recognize  papal  supremacy  and  authority,  but  were  due  to  the  be- 
lief that  that  authority  had  been  misapplied  or  exceeded.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  although  the  principle  and  foundation  of  the 
papacy  was  that  Rome  was  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles,  commissioned  by  Christ,  receiving  from  him  the 
authority  which  St.  Peter  passed  on  to  his  successors,  the  Bish- 
ops of  Rome,  yet  the  actual  powers  claimed,  and,  above  all, 
exercised  under  that  commission,  varied  at  different  times, 
under  different  circumstances  and  in  different  popes;  but  there 
is  no  instance  in  the  Western  Church  where  that  principle  was 
disputed  or  denied  by  King  or  Bishop  until  the  Reformation. 

As  the  papacy  grew,  it  grew  not  apart  from  but  in  the  whole 
Western  Church,  and,  whatever  resistance  might  be  made  to  some 
of  its  demands,  the  principles  of  its  authority  were  never  ques- 
tioned, and  it  early  became  an  integral  part  of  the  conscious- 
ness and  experience  of  the  entire  Western  Church.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  growing  power  of  the  papacy  and  to  the  consequent 
widespreading,  unified  organization  of  the  Church,  is  found 
among  civil  rulers,  but  rarely  among  ecclesiastical  officials. 
Why.^  Partly,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  upon  the  civil  power;  partly  because  of  the 
foreign,  extra-national  character  of  the  Church  under  the  pap- 
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acy;  and  partly  because  that  very  characteristic  was  a  bulwark 
and  a  defence  for  the  Church  against  the  State,  and  protected 
the  Church  from  exploitation  by  the  State.  That  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  first  article  of  Magna  Carta.  There  could  be  no 
real  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  positive  advantages  accruing  to  the  Church  from  the 
papacy — which  was  its  own  creation— as  a  guarantee  of  unity 
and  orthodoxy,  and  as  a  means  of  growth  and  of  strength,  but 
also  because  the  papal  supremacy  had  become  an  article  of  faith 
as  firmly  fixed  as  the  belief  in  Apostolic  Succession,  indeed  had 
come  to  be  the  Apostolic  Succession.  Take,  for  example,  the 
declaration  of  Beda,  the  struggle  between  Anselm  and  Henry 
I  and  between  Thomas  Becket  and  Henry  H — a  struggle  not 
between  the  English  Church  and  the  papacy,  but  between 
the  State  and  the  Church,  revealing  in  each  case  the  back- 
ing of  authority  with  which  Rome  strengthened  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  The  only  cases  of  opposition  to  papal  authority 
on  the  part  of  Churchmen  of  which  I  know,  were  that  of  Theo- 
dore in  the  case  of  Wilfrid;  that  of  Dunstan  in  the  case  of  the 
divorced  noble;  that  of  Lanfranc  in  the  interest  of  William  the 
Conqueror  (yet  Hildebrand  in  the  first  year  told  him  that  he 
was  astounded  at  his  audacity  in  neglecting  papal  orders);  and 
that  of  Stephen  Langton  when  Innocent  HI  was  upholding 
John's  perfidy  and  the  breach  of  his  oath  in  relation  to  Magna 
Carta.  There  is  no  Hincmar  in  English  history.  It  was  Henry 
the  King,  not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  threw  off  the 
papal  authority  in  1534,  and  himself  assumed  that  power  in  tak- 
ing the  title  and  office  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  papacy  is  of  historical  origin,  by  ecclesiastical,  not  by 
divine,  right.  It  was  not  a  violation  of  divine  law  to  break  the 
bonds  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  let  the  nations  of  Europe 
emerge  into  national  integrity  and  independence.  Nor  was  it 
more  of  a  violation  to  break  the  bonds  of  a  corrupt  and  enslav- 
ing papacy  and  let  the  national  churches  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
a  free  and  autonomous  Christianity  in  the  State.  Henry  VIII 
did  not  reform  the  English  Church,  still  less  was  he  the  founder 
of  the  English  Church.  He  did  suppress  the  monasteries — the 
papal  army  in  England — and  confiscate  their  property,  and  he 
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did  abolish  all  papal  power  in  England.  If  the  papacy  was  an 
integral,  but  not  an  essential,  part  of  the  English  Church,  then 
Henry  VIII  changed  its  character,  but  did  not  destroy  its 
identity.     As  Wakeman  has  well  said : — 

"There  is  one  theory,  and  one  theory  only,  on  which  the 
Church  of  England  can  be  said  to  have  fallen  from  the 
Catholic  faith  in  her  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  the  modern  ultramontane  theory  of  the  papacy 
which  looks  upon  the  Pope  as  the  source — i.e.^  the  only 
source — of  all  true  ecclesiastical  authority.  No  archbishop 
or  bishop  has,  according  to  this  theory,  rightful  jurisdic- 
tion unless  he  exercises  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Pope. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  this  theory  is  true,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  proceeded  avowedly  on  the  exactly  opposite 
theory,  must  fall.  But  this  theory  is  one  which  was  unknown 
in  the  primitive  ages,  and  was  unrecognized  by  the  undi- 
vided Church."  ^ 

The  papacy,  or  at  any  rate  the  power  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  popes,  was  a  growth,  and  it  grew  in  England  in  the  same 
way  that  it  grew  in  every  other  part  of  the  Western  Church. 
For  the  Western  Church  was  practically,  and  increasingly, 
papal,  that  is,  organized  and  centralized  in  relation  to  Rome, 
and  more  and  more  it  effectually  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  head  and  governor  of  the  organization. 

The  gradual  growth  and  exercise  of  the  papal  power  form  an 
important  element  in  this  study.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  that  power  was  slowly  rising  to  the  height 
which  it  attained  during  the  three  popes  succeeding  the  break- 
up of  the  Carolingian  Empire — 858  to  882;  then  came  a  period 
of  sharp  decline  and  great  demoralization,  lasting,  with  only  one 
brief  interval  of  reform,  until  Henry  III,  the  Emperor  of  the  newly 
founded  Holy  Roman  Empire,  called  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  in  1046, 
to  straighten  out  papal  affairs,  soon  after  which  began  the  era 
of  Hildebrandine  reform.  This  era  of  greatly  increasing  power, 
politically  as  well  as  ecclesiastically,  beginning  about  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  reached  its  height  in  Innocent  III — 1198 
to  1216 — just  at  the  time  of  the  reign  of  John  and  the  signing  of 
Magna  Carta  in  England.  The  papacy  retained  its  power  through- 
out the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III  and  of 

'^Op,  cit.y^,  221. 
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Edward  I,  and  reached  the  climax  of  its  claims  in  Boniface  VIII — 
1294  to  1303;  then  began  its  fall,  although  it  still  retained  its 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  and  much  of  its  political  power. 

The  period  of  the  French  exile— 1309  to  1378 — was  followed  by 
the  long  schism  from  1378  to  141 7,  when  two  complete  rival  papal 
establishments,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Avignon,  anathema- 
tized each  other  and  competed  for  the  support  of  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe.  France  and  Scotland  upheld  the  French 
Pope,  while  England  and  Germany  acknowledged  their  allegiance 
to  the  Italian  papacy,  once  more  established  in  Rome. 

The  three  Reforming  Councils  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  brought  about  the  unity  of  the  papacy  and  restored  in 
some  measure  its  earlier  greatness  and  power,  but  the  outrage- 
ous immorality  and  indecency  of  the  three  popes  from  1471  to 
1503.  followed  by  the  warlike  greed  of  Julius  II  and  the  Chris- 
tianized heathenism  and  refined  intellectual  sensualism  of  Leo 
X,  left  the  papacy  helpless  and  defenceless  before  the  profound 
piety  and  deep  Christian  spirit  of  Luther;  then  the  papacy  fell, 
its  moral  power  dissipated  and  evaporated,  its  political  power 
overthrown,  and  its  ecclesiastical  power  shattered. 

It  will  conduce  to  clearness  and  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
real  basis  and  extent  of  the  exercise  of  the  papal  power  in  Eng- 
land, if  we  sum  up  briefly  the  historical  evidences  of  the  recog- 
nition of  papal  supremacy  in  the  English  Church. 

(i)  Roman  origin  of  the  Church  in  England  and  its  unbroken 
continuity  from  that  origin. 

(2)  Complete  and  close  unity  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  West,  under  the  headship  of  Rome  and  the  papal 
supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

(3)  The  regular  and  invariable  reception  of  the  Pallium  from 
the  Pope,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (usually  going  to 
Rome  for  it,  unless  relieved  by  special  dispensation),  from  the 
time  of  Augustine,  the  first  Archbishop,  to  Cranmer,  the  last 
who  received  the  customary  bulls  of  Rome  and  took  the  regular 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope  in  order  to  guarantee  his  valid 
consecration  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.^ 

*  We  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  995  : "  Abp.  iClfric  went  to  Rome 
for  the  pall  and  returned  to  do  all  the  Pope  commanded  him." 
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(4)  The  long  list  of  appeals  to  the  Roman  Curia  from  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  the  papal  Decretals  in  answer  to  them  being 
received  with  even  more  reverence  and  with  greater  frequency 
in  England  than  in  either  France  or  Germany.  Even  after 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  Henry  II  attempted  to 
impose  upon  the  Church  in  1164,  the  general  right  to  make  ap- 
peals in  certain  cases,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  even 
without  the  King's  license,  was  no  longer  disputed. 

(5)  The  Papal  Legates  form  as  important  a  part  of  English 
Church  history  as  of  any  branch  of  the  Church  in  other  coun- 
tries. During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  indeed,  these  legations 
were  less  frequent  than  in  the  later  history  (although  even  here 
there  are  six  or  eight  recorded  by  the  chroniclers),  mainly 
because  there  seemed  to  be  less  need  of  them  and  because  they 
were  only  beginning  to  become  a  part  of  the  papal  machinery  of 
ecclesiastical  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
sent  sometimes  at  the  King's  express  desire,  and  sometimes,  for 
other  causes,  without  consulting  the  King.  It  has  been  said  that 
Guido,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  who,  in  1 100,  came  to  England  with 
legatine  powers,  was  not  acknowledged  there,  but  Eadmer,  who 
records  the  fact  in  his  Historia  Novorum  in  Anglia^  adds  that  it 
was  not  because  he  was  a  papal  legate  but  because  only  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  bore  the  apostolic  authority  as  legatus  natus. 
In  the  year  1126  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  the 
position  of  a  papal  legate,  his  successors  for  the  most  part  filling 
the  same  office,  and  from  the  thirteenth  century  they  received  the 
same  positfon  as  soon  as  their  election  was  recognized  at  Rome. 
Even  before  1126  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  claimed  the 
position  of  papal  legates,  and  after  that  date  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  authority  which  they  exercised  in  their  own  archi- 
episcopal  right,  and  that  which  they  derived  from  the  Pope  as  his 
legate  was  gradually  effaced.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  in  several  cases  before  that  time,  the  archbishops 
of  York  also  were  almost  always  papal  legates. 

(6)  Papal  Bulls.  In  most  continental  countries,  from  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  came  to  be  the  rule  that  the 
validity  of  measures  consequent  on  papal  decrees  depended  on 
their  approval  by  the  civil  power.     But  this  was  a  measure  of 
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defence  by  the  civil  power,  not  an  assertion  by  the  Church  of 
any  independence  of,  or  resistance  to,  the  papal  power. 

(7)  The  acceptance  in  the  English  Church  of  the  decrees  of 
General  Councils,  and  of  the  body  of  canons,  as  approved  and 
formulated  at  Rome.  It  used  to  be  maintained  that  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  its  convocations  felt  itself  free  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  canons  of  the  Western  Church,  that  is,  to  choose  one 
and  reject  another;  that  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  the 
law  administered  was  simply  those  canons  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  English  Church.  This  view  must  now  be  dis- 
carded. Professor  Maitland  has  shown  that  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  canon  law  was  formed  from  papal  rescripts,  delivered 
in  answer  to  cases,  real  or  imaginary,  which  were  referred  from 
England  to  the  Pope,  and  that  any  provincial  canon  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  if  contrary  to  a  canon  of  the  Universal  Church,  was, 
ipsofacto^  regarded  as  void  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts. 
In  the  sphere  of  jurisprudence  the  Pope  was  regarded  as  the 
source  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  its  supreme  interpreter;  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Church,  including  wills  and  marriages, 
the  papal  jurisdiction  was  supreme,  except  in  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  impeded  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  William's  ordinance  of  1070  a.d.,  withdrawing  from  the 
secular  courts  ail  ecclesiastical  cases,  leaving  all  such  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  admitted  the  validity  of  canon  law, 
and  recognized  to  that  extent  an  independent  and  ecclesiastical 
power  which  formed  a  firm  basis  for  the  Church  in  all  future  con- 
tentions with  the  State. 

(8)  In  the  sphere  of  taxation,  the  Pope  received  from  England 
Peter's  Pence,  instituted  perhaps  in  the  eighth  century,  as 
a  tax  of  one  penny  on  each  hearth,  later  commuted  to  an  annual 
tribute  of  201  pounds  and  nine  shillings,  which  continued  to  be 
paid  up  to'the  Reformation ;  and  also  King  John's  tribute  of  1,000 
marks  yearly,  paid  up  to  1333  and  abolished  only  in  1366.  Be- 
sides, there  were  fees  payable  in  papal  courts,  annates  or  first 
year's  income,  provisors  and  other  fees  from  bishoprics  and 
benefices,  and  sometimes  voluntary  or  assessed  grants  from 
the  clergy  as  a  whole.  In  the  opposition  to  King  Edward's 
attempt  to  tax  the  clergy  for  his  French  wars  in  1296,  after 
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Boniface's  Bull  'Clericis  laicos\  the  Pope  and  with  him  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  adhered  to  the  view  that  papal  consent  was  requisite 
for  every  tax  upon  church  property. 

(9)  The  papal  appointments  to  bishoprics  began  early,  al- 
though made  usually  under  some  pretext,  e.g.,  the  death  of  the 
previous  Bishop  in  Rome.  A  decree  of  Clement  IV  in  1266 
claimed  'plenatia  dispositio'  of  all  bishoprics  and  benefices 
throughout  the  whole  Church,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century 
direct  appointment  of  bishops  became  common.  After  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  first  in  1351  but  frequently 
reenacted,  this  large  exercise  of  power  was  held  in  check,  although 
the  statute  was  often  nullified  by  collusion  between  King  and 
Pope,  sometimes  at  the  King's  own  request,  in  order  to  escape 
the  opposition  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter.  Most  appointments 
after  the  fourteenth  century  were  made  conjointly.  Pope  and 
King  appointing  the  same  person,  while  the  rights  of  the  Chap- 
ters were  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow.  In  spite  of  statutes  the 
Pope  still  retained,  in  practice,  the  power  of  providing  to  some 
of  the  lower  benefices,  prebends  and  others. 

(10)  The  elevation  of  the  Bishopric  of  York  to  the  rank  and 
title  of  an  Archbishopric  in  735,  Egbert  being  the  first  Bishop 
of  York  to  receive  the  Pallium  and  bulls  from  the  Pope  consti- 
tuting him  an  Archbishop,  testified  to  the  necessity  of  papal 
action  in  every  important  development  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Council  of  Clovesho  in  747  received  letters  from  Pope 
Zachariah  exhorting  the  clergy  to  amend  their  lives.  Papal 
legates  at  the  Council  of  Chelsea  in  787  brought  the  consti- 
tutions and  canons  from  Rome,  and  privileges  conferred  by  the 
Roman  See  on  certain  English  Churches  were  ordered  to  be 
observed. 

The  Pope  had  to  be  consulted  and  his  authorization  secured 
for  the  elevation  of  Lichfield  into  an  archbishopric.  This  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  being  forced 
by  Hadrian  I  to  relinquish  the  Mercian  and  East  Anglican  por- 
tions of  his  province  to  form  the  new  Archiepiscopal  See,  and 
this  action  was  confirmed  at  the  Council  of  Chelsea,  on  which 
occasion  Offa  promised  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome,  the  proba- 
ble origin  of  Peter's  Pence,  or  Rome-scot.     English  Bishops 
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took  part  in  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794,  which  finally 
freed  Rome  from  Constantinople  and  definitely  affirmed  the 
independent  establishment  of  the  Church  of  the  West  under  the 
headship  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  By  the  Bull  of  Leo  III  at  the 
Council  of  Clovesho  in  803,  the  Archbishopric  of  Lichfield  was 
abolished  and  the  province  restored  to  Canterbury.  The  mis- 
sionary activity  of  Boniface  and  the  oath  by  which  he  bound 
himself  and  the  English  Missions  in  Germany  to  the  Papal  See, 
are  an  illustration  of  the  allegiance  in  England,  in  the  eighth 
century,  to  the  papal  power. 
We  may  conclude  in  the  words  of  Makower  :— 

"From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  at  latest,  down  to 
the  Reformation,  no  claim  was  ever  made  by  any  King  or 
in  any  resolution  of  Parliament,  that  England  was,  in  purely 
ecclesiastical  matters,  independent  of  the  Pope.  Such  a  con- 
tention would  have  been  in  too  striking  conflict  with  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case.  Many  of  the  resolutions 
frequently  adduced  as  instances  of  such  resolutions  of 
independence,  prove  what  they  are  not  cited  to  prove,  for 
they  confine  the  independence  claimed  to  temporal  or  royal 
«  rights;  in  others,  this  limitation  is  to  be  supplied, as  being, 
beyond  all  doubt,  intended.  All  these  resolutions  are  merely 
in  repudiation  of  papal  pretensions  to  decide  in  questions  of 
patronage,  to  enjoy  Suzerainty,  and  to  exercise  powers  de- 
duced therefrom."^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rule  in  England  was  divided  between 
the  Pope  and  the  King.  So  Bracton,  who  wrote  the  great  work, 
On  the  Laws  of  England^  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, clearly  states: — 

**As  the  Lord  Pope  has  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  all 
in  spiritual  things ;  so  has  the  King  in  his  realm  ordinary 
jurisprudence  in  temporal  affairs."*" 

Charles  L.  Wells. 
The  University  of  the  South. 

^Op  cit.^  p.  25!'  ***Book  V,  chapter  xv,  section  2. 
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RESERVE 

I've  written; — but  what  ached  to  be  expressed 
Lies  where  it  lay,  untold.    I  may  not  reach 

His  mind  through  that  hard  barrier,  unconfessed 
Between  us,  made  more  adamant  by  speech; 

Yet  we  are  kindred — not  alone  in  blood, 

But  in  affinity  of  mind  and  mood. 

I  think  that  running  water  is  a  bliss 

To  his  imagination,  as  to  mine ; 
I  know  the  poets  he  would  sadliest  miss, 

The  music  that  exalts  his  soul,  like  wine. 
Our  wildest  hopes,  our  passions  are  the  same ; — 
We  praise  together  and  together  blame. 

Yet,  if  our  eyes  encounter, —  how  they  start 
With  a  strange  fear  and  bashfulness  before 

Each  other's  message !     Hands  oft  fall  apart 

Awkwardly  from  their  pressure,  shamed  and  sore. 

Because  the  tenderness  of  heart  beneath 

Rebelliously  has  broken  through  its  sheath ! 

What  fate  has  doomed  us  to  this  loneliness 

That  is  not  apathy,  nor  disesteem. 
Nor  self-absorption,  nor  suspicious  sense 

Each  of  the  other?     It  is  like  some  dream 
Wherein  we  impotently  lie,  nor  see 
Nor  question  cause  of  our  weird  misery. 

And  oft  to  mask  our  pain,  or  to  deceive 

Ourselves,  we  say:  "The  Englishman  is  proud. 

And  does  not  *wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at',  nor  proclaim  aloud 

Soul-secrets. "     Then  our  eyes  fall    Well  we  know 

That  isolation  is  supremest  woe. 

Margaretta  B.  Byrde. 
London,  England. 
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THEOCRITUS  AND  A  DAY  IN  ALEXANDRIA  AT  THE 
FESTIVAL  OF  ADONIS 

The  greatest  of  the  autumnal  bards  of  Greece,  the  last  gen- 
uinely inspired  one,  was  Theocritus,  whose  sweet  and  vigorous 
voice  redeemed  a  whole  literary  age — the  Alexandrian  or  Hel- 
lenistic— largely  characterized  by  artificiality  and  convention. 

Of  his  life  we  know  but  little,  since  dates  and  facts  are  wanting. 
His  immortal  poems,  however,  plainly  tell  us  that  he  was  born 
near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  in  Syracuse,  which 
Cicero  long  after  called  the  "greatest  of  Greek  cities,  the  fairest  of 
cities*'  on  whose  fortunate  dwellers,  he  said,  the  sun  shone  daily, 
no  morning  being  so  tempestuous  that  the  sunlight  did  not  finally 
break  through  the  clouds.  From  his  poems  we  also  learn  that  he 
spent  some  time  on  the  iEgean  island  of  Cos,  and  that  later,  follow- 
ing the  usual  example  of  literary  men  of  his  age,  he  was  attracted 
to  Alexandria  to  enjoy  for  a  season  the  patronage  of  Philadelphus, 
only  later  to  return  to  his  native  city  to  grace  the  court  of  Hiero. 
His  ill-success  as  a  court  poet  does  not  surprise  us  when  we  read 
his  servile  panegyrics  of  these  two  princes,  poems  among  the 
worst  that  he  wrote,  lifeless  and  forced  when  compared  with 
the  true  gold  of  his  pastoral  lays.  The  end  of  his  life,  al- 
though involved  in  obscurity  like  the  beginning,  seems  to  have 
been  passed  among  the  hills  and  fields  of  Sicily,  in  close  com- 
munion with  the  beautiful  scenery  which  he  loved  so  well.  We 
can  give  him  no  more  fitting  epitaph  than  the  one  he  wrote  on  his 
own  Daphnis: — 

**He  went  down  the  stream.  The  whirling  wave  closed 
over  the  man  the  Muses  loved,  the  man  not  hated  by  the 
Nymphs." 

We  call  the  poems  of  Theocritus  idylls  and  we  expect  them  to 
be  lyrical  in  form  and  content  But  only  a  few  are  so,  the  ma- 
jority being  cast  in  dramatic  form  and  written  in  dactyllic 
hexameter  verse.  Sir  Gilbert  Murray  has  rendered  the  Greek 
word  which  we  translate  as  idyll  {eihvWiov,  the  diminutive  of 
cZ8o9)  as 'form*  or    'style',  which  requires  a  qualifying  epithet 
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like  ^bucolic' — />.,  'cowherd'  or  'goatherd' form  or  style.  But  if 
that  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  so  distinctive  an  epithet  is 
lost  and  the  word  idyll,  with  no  specific  significance,  is  left  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  follow  Sir  Richard  Jebb  in  making  the  word 
mean  merely  a  little  picture  in  verse,  a  short  poem  with  local 
coloring  and  pretty  details.  Only  a  few  of  the  thirty  poems 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  Theocritus's  name  are  idylls 
in  a  truly  pastoral  sense.  The  entire  list  includes  several  epic 
or  mythological  pieces  of  exquisite  charm  and  freshness,  two 
occasional  poems — one  delightfully  describing  a  country  walk 
on  Cos  during  the  season  of  harvest,  the  other  written  to  ac- 
company the  poet's  gift  of  an  ivory  distaff  to  the  wife  of  a  friend 
— panegyrics  in  honor  of  princes  and  Dorian  heroes,  love  poems, 
realistic  studies  of  common  life,  and  lyrics.  In  one  of  these  last 
occurs  a  perfect  formulation  of  the  part  that  love  should  play 
in  the  lives  of  men,  summed  up  as^ — 

*' A  single  nest  built  in  a  single  tree, 
Where  no  wild  crawling  thing  shall  ever  crawl." 

These  idylls,  then,  being  cabinet  pictures  of  life,  should  affect  us, 
as  Symonds  has  said,  like  the  beautiful  Greek  vases  on  which 
the  painter  has  portrayed  dramatic  action  in  graceful  forms,  which 
are  simply  grouped  and  tell  their  story  without  any  need  of  plot 
Such  "decorative  pieces  of  art",  if  rightly  considered,  will  dispel 
any  possible  complaint  that  the  poet's  shepherds  and  goatherds 
are  over-refined  for  their  rustic  surroundings,  or  that  his  land- 
scapes are  not  drawn  from  nature. 

In  his  domain  Theocritus  has  never  had  a  rival.  In  him  the 
old  Greek  spirit  spoke  out  for  the  last  time  before  the  idyllic 
wreath  was  to  crown  with  its  Hellenic  flowers  the  brow  of  the 
Roman  Vergil.  This  popularity  in  modem  times  has  never 
waned  since  the  rebirth  of  Greek  letters.  Of  the  ten  books  printed 
before  the  time  of  Aldus  only  two  were  devoted  to  the  poets,  and 
those  were  Homer  and  Theocritus.  Indeed,  Sainte-Beuve  coupled 
these  two  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Greek  singers,  or  the 
supreme  representatives  of  beauty  in  the  whole  range  of  Hellenic 
poetry.  These  idylls,  the  oldest  and  almost  the  only  complete 
examples  left  to  us  from  antiquity  in  the  realm  of  pastoral  music. 
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have  been  the  models  for  almost  all  later  poetry  of  the  kind. 
Thus  in  the  words  of  Sir  Gilbert  Murray:  **  One  might  say  there  is 
hardly  anything  beautiful  in  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  world 
which  does  not  come  from  Theocritus.**  His  poems  are  not 
conventional  nor  were  they  composed  with  any  ulterior  purpose, 
as  were  the  Eclof^es  of  Vergil.  They  are  the  natural  reaction 
from  the  artificiality  of  court-life,  which  their  author  learned  to 
hate,  a  revolt  from  the  affectations  of  the  town  to  the  simple  and 
pure  delights  of  rural  nature.  In  reading  them  we  are  irresistibly 
transferred  to  the  atmosphere  of  ^e  hills  and  valleys  and  coasts  of 
Trinacria,  the  garden  of  perpetual  summer. 

The  love-songs  of  the  modern  Greek  peasants  on  the  isles  of  the 
iEgean,  still  so  redolent  of  Theocritean  memories,  sufficiently 
confute  those  critics  who,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Grand 
Monarque^  have  called  our  poet  artificial.  When  mock  pas- 
torals flourished  at  the  court  of  France  and  were  sung  by  '*  royal 
goatherds  in  silk  and  lace",  and  again  later  when  that  futile  dis- 
pute about  the  respective  merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems 
was  raging  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  it  was  fashionable  to  re- 
gard the  rustics  of  Theocritus  as  over-sentimental  and  over-polite 
and  to  assume  that  the  poet  had  introduced  into  their  manners  and . 
speech  his  own  sentiments  or  those  of  his  town  friends.  Thus 
Fontenelle  could  not  understand  refinement  in  a  peasant  who 
wore  a  skin  "stripped  from  the  roughest  of  he-goats,  with  the 
smell  of  rennet  clinging  to  it  still".  But  these  country  singers 
are  nevertheless  real,  even  if  their  rude  speech  has  been  idealized. 
So  much  is  due  to  the  artistry  of  the  poet,  who  has  imparted  some 
of  his  own  taste  and  feeling  to  his  actors  and  has  given  them 
speech  beyond  their  station.  If  he  had  not  done  so  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  would  never  read  Theocritus,  nor,  indeed,  would  his 
poems  have  survived.  There  is  still  enough  of  rustic  coarseness 
left  in  some  of  them.  Jn  reading  them  we  are  certainly  breath- 
ing the  air  and  hearing  the  voice  of  Sicilian  country  life.  The 
swain  Corydon,  the  witty  Battus,  the  betrayed  girl  Simaetha 
and  her  faithless  lover  Delphis,  the  old  fisherman  Asphalion,  the 
garrulous  Syracusan  women  faring  forth  upon  the  streets  of 
Alexandria — all  these  are  not  the  figments  of  poetic  imagination, 
but  real  flesh  and  blood.     The  poet  pictures  their  lives,  their 
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thoughts,  and  adventures  with  simple  though  exquisite  charm. 
Sometimes  he  is  very  realistic,  at  times  even  too  much  so.  What 
could  be  truer  to  life  than  the  dialogue  between  the  two  old 
fishermen  who  have  awakened  before  dawn  in  their  lowly  cabin  by 
the  sea?  One  recounts  to  the  other  how  he  has  just  then  dreamed 
that  he  has  caught  a  golden  fish  and  renounced  his  hard  caUing, 
only  to  be  warned  by  his  companion  that  he  should  get  up  and 
go  to  work,  since  golden  fish  do  not  fill  an  empty  stomach.  Of 
this  bit  of  realism  Andrew  Lang  has  said: — 

"There  is  nothing  in  Wordsworth  more  real,  more  full  of 
the  incommunicable  sense  of  nature,  rounding  and  soften- 
ing the  toilsome  days  of  the  aged  poor.  It  is  as  true  to  nature 
as  the  statue  of  the  naked  fisherman  of  the  Vatican.** 

In  reading  it  we  can  see  tlie  sand-dunes  along  the  shore,  the 
nets  drying  on  the  rocks,  the  lowly  thatched  cabin,  the  fishpolcs 
by  the  door,  and,  beyond,  the  waves  of  the  blue  Mediterranean. 
If  such  a  picture  is  not  real  enough,  we  have  only  to  read  the 
poet's  description  of  a  brutal  boxing-match  in  the  twenty-second 
Idyll,  a  description  unsurpassed  in  all  literature  for  its  realism. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  reminded  that  properly  to  enjoy  these 
Idylls  one  should  fare  to  the  shore  of  Sicily,  for  only  among  the 
sights  and  sounds  which  the  poet  knew  and  loved  can  the  secret 
of  the  charm  of  these  exquisite  lays  be  felt  There  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Etna,  overlooking  the  sea,  we  should  read  them  aloud, 
either  seated  on  some  grassy  knoll  among  the  tamarisks  beneath 
the  shade  of  oak  or  pine,  or  reclining,  mayhap,  on  some  bed  of 
fragrant  lentisk  and  new-stript  leaves  of  the  vine,  a  "couch  softer 
than  sleep" — as  the  poet  has  the  Milesians  say.  There  we  would 
hear  the  whispering  of  the  foliage,  the  "  music  of  water  that  is 
poured  from  the  high  face  of  the  rock**,  the  chatter  of  the  cicala, 
the  song  of  lark  and  finch,  the  droning  of  bees,  the  moaning  of 
doves  and  bleating  of  sheep,  exactly  as  Theocritus  was  wont  to 
do.  If  we  climb  higher  amid  the  valleys  and  ridges  bathed  in  the 
same  Sicilian  sunshine  which  still  floods  the  poet's  pages,  the 
more  lovely  becomes  the  mingling  of  sea-life  and  pastoral — such 
a  mingling  as  we  see  in  the  pretty  legend  of  Galatea.  For  here 
as  elsewhere  pastoral  life  has  changed  but  little  since  Theocritus 
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wandered  over  the  woodlands  and  pastures  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
and  watched  the  changing  tints  of  sea  and  sky.  The  habits  and 
occupations  of  the  people  are  the  same;  far  below  us  the  same 
fisherfolk  are  drying  their  nets  at  even  and  around  us  the  same 
peasants  are  tending  their  vines  and  ploughing  their  fields.  The 
same  herdsmen  are  there,  and  to-day,  as  of  yore, — 

"  On  the  sward,  at  the  cliff-top, 
Lie  strewn  the  white  flocks." 

All  around  us  we  see,  as  did  the  poet,  white  villages  and  isolated 
farmsteads.  In  any  one  of  yonder  cottages,  moss-grown  and 
shaded  by  fig-trees  and  apricots,  and  redolent  of  violets  and  ferns, 
we  may  well  imagine  pretty  Amaryllis  dwelt  and  heard  the  pip- 
ing and  singing  of  her  rustic  lovers.  Only  the  popular  religion 
has  changed,  now  a  little  less  romantic,  a  little  more  fearsome. 
We  no  longer  may  sit  **in  face  of  Priapus  and  the  fountain 
fairies",  nor  sacrifice  kids  to  Pan  at  noonday,  nor  milk  and  honey 
to  the  rustic  Muse.  The  gods  and  the  woodland  sprites  are  gone, 
but  the  people  are  left,  who  still,  as  in  antiquity,  are  actuated  by 
the  same  desire  to  express  in  song  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

Long  before  the  poet's  day  there  was  bucolic  poetry  in  Sicily — 
for  the  older  shepherds  used  to  sing  and  pipe  in  alternate  strains 
for  prizes.  The  Doric  comedies  of  Epicharmus,  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century  b.c.,  which  were  surcharged  with  mimicry  and 
impersonation,  and  the  mimes  or  farces  of  Sophron  of  the  second 
half  of  the  same  century,  which  reproduced  detached  situations 
without  plots,  had  already  dramatized  scenes  of  real  life,  and 
some  of  these  were  rural.  The  type  was  even  older,  since  it  first 
appeared  in  the  early  sixth  century  in  the  choric  poetry  of  Stesi- 
chorus,  for  it  was  he  who  first  introduced  into  literature  the  legend 
of  the  beautiful  shepherd,  Daphnis,  who  pined  away  for  love — 
the  Daphnis  also  sung  by  Theocritus  in  his  most  famous  Idyll, 
In  the  time  of  Theocritus  the  Sicilian  peasant  was  fast  becoming 
the  agricultural  slave  of  Rome,  but  even  later,  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  infamous  Verres,  he  still  kept  his  love  for  music. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  vivid  sketches  we  have  of 
Theocritus  is  the  famous  fifteenth  Idyll,  the  translation  of  which 
intb  prose  is  to  follow.    In  it  the  poet  gives  us  an  amusing  and  in- 
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teresting  picture  of  common  life,  describing  the  very  mild  ad- 
ventures of  two  frivolous  and  loquacious  Syracusan  women  of  the 
middle  class  who  are  living  in  Alexandria  and  are  attending  the 
festival  of  Adonis  at  the  palace  of  Ptolemy.  It  gives  the  poet  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  laud  Queen  Arsinoe  and  through  her 
the  Egyptian  King. 

Gorgo,  paying  a  morning  call,  finds  her  friend  Praxinoa  at  her 
home  in  the  suburbs  and  asks  her  to  accompany  her  to  the  palace. 
Before  setting  forth,  the  two  indulge  in  a  bit  of  friendly  gossip,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  have  a  good  deal  to  say  against  their  ab- 
sent husbands.  While  this  is  going  on  Praxinoa  washes  up,  dons  a 
new  dress,  her  shawl  and  hat,  and  the  two  women,  accompanied  by 
their  maids,  sally  forth.  After  sundry  experiences  in  the  crowded 
streets,  they  finally  reach  their  destination,  and  the  festival  of 
Adonis  is  described  along  with  a  piece  of  badinage  between  the 
women  and  an  angry  stranger  who  is  annoyed  at  their  broad 
Doric  accent  The  account  is  interrupted  by  the  dirge  of 
Adonis,  sung  by  a  prima  donna. 

The  sketch  is  very  true  to  life,  affording  charming  glimpses  of 
the  domestic  cares  and  the  street  scenes  of  the  third  century 
ac.  It  is  quite  as  modern  in  tone  as  anything  by  Anstey  or 
Ade.  It  has,  indeed,  been  called  a  "leaf  torn  from  the  book  of 
life".    Andrew  Lang  has  said  of  it: — 

''Nothing  could  be  more  gay  and  natural  than  the  chatter 
of  these  two  women,  which  has  no  more  changed  in  two 
thousand  years  than  the  songs  of  birds. " 

In  fact,  it  is  so  modern  in  tone  that  it  has  been  staged  in  Paris.  It 
was  composed  some  time  after  266  b.c.,  and  a  scholiast  tells  us  tliat 
it  was  based  on  the  IsthmiazusaCy  a  mime  of  Sophron  in  which  the 
earlier  poet  described  the  visit  of  two  women  to  the  Isthmian  games 
near  Corinth.  Indeed,  the  fragments  of  this  lost  piece,  as  well  as 
the  recently  discovered  third  and  fourth  mimes  of  Herondas, 
strongly  remind  us  of  Theocritus's  treatment.  Such  scenes,  in 
which  wives  berate  their  husbands  and  mistresses  their  servants, 
appear  to  have  been  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  those  old  Dorian 
farces  made  famous  by  Sophron.  But  Theocritus  handled  them 
more  gracefully  and  less  coarsely  than  did  his  predecessors. 
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This  little  sketch  is  a  very  successful  bit  of  character-drawing 
and  has  elements  of  real  beauty,  although  it  may  be  admitted 
that  it  is  a  little  too  realistic  to  reach  the  usual  artistic  plane 
of  the  poet's  genius.  We  have  arranged  the  translation  in  the 
form  of  a  farce,  dividing  it  into  three  scenes. 

A  DAY  IN  ALEXANDRIA  AT  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ADONIS 

Dramatis  Persona: 

GoRGO  and  Praxinoa,  two  Syracusan  women  living  in  Alexandria. 
EuNOA  and  Eutychis,  maids  of  Praxinoa  and  Gorgo  respectively. 
An  Old  Woman. 

Two  Strangers,  one  good-natured,  the  other  irate. 
Professional  Songstress. 

Scenes : 

I.   The  house  of  Praxinoa  in  the  outskirts  of  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
1 1.    Streets  on  the  way  to  the  Palace  of  Ptolemy. 
III.    A  room  in  the  Palace. 

Time  : 

Third  century  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Scene  I. 

(The  house  of  Praxinoa  in  the  outskirts  of  Alexandria.) 

Gorgo  {knocking at  Praxinoa^ s  docr\  :  Is  Praxinoa  at  home? 

Praxinoa  {coming to  the  door]  :  My  dear  Gorgo!  What  a  time  since  I 
have  seen  you.  Yes,  indeed  I  am  at  home.  Tis  a  wonder  that  you  have 
come  even  now.    Eunoa,  bring  up  a  chair  and  place  a  cushion  on  it,  too ! 

Gorgo  :  It  will  do  very  well  as  it  is. 

Praxinoa  :  Please  be  seated. 

Gorgo  [seating  herself\ :  Oh  I  this  gadabout  mania !  I  could  scarcely 
get  here  alive,  Praxinoa,  through  all  this  crowd  and  mass  of  carriages. 
Everywhere  riding-boots  and  uniforms.  And  the  road  seemed  endless ;  you 
live  such  a  dreadful  distance  away. 

Praxinoa  :  Yes,  that  is  just  why  that  stupid  husband  of  mine  came  here 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  rented  this  hole — for  it  isn't  a  house— that  you 
and  I  might  not  be  neighbors,  just  out  of  spite,  the  jealous  brute,  forever  the 
same! 

Gorgo  [who  perceives  that  Praxinoa' s  little  boy  is  listening  in  wonder]  : 
Don^t  say  such  things  about  your  husband  Dicon,  my  dear,  when  the  child 
is  present.  Only  see  how  he  is  staring  at  you.  [To  the  child]  :  Never  mind, 
Zopyrion,  sweet  child.    She  isn't  talking  about  daddy. 

Praxinoa  :  By  our  lady  Persephone,  the  child  does  understand. 

Gorgo  [to  the  child]  :  Dear  daddy ! 

Praxinoa  :  Well,  that  daddy  of  his  went  to  market  the  other  day  (weVe 
always  saying  the  other  day)  to  buy  soda  and  dye,  and  he  came  back  with— 
what  do  you  think? — salt,  the  overgrown  booby! 
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GoRGO :  Mine  has  Just  the  same  ways,  that  spendthrift  Diocleides.  Only 
yesterday  he  gave  seven  shillings  for  five  fleeces— nothing  but  dog-skins  and 
leather  wallet  pickings,  mere  rubbish  and  no  end  of  trouble.  But  come, 
Praxinoa,  put  on  your  cloak  and  buckled  shawl.  Let*s  go  to  the  palace  of 
the  King,  wealthy  Ptolemy,  and  see  the  festival  of  Adonis.  1  hear  the  queen 
has  arranged  something  pretty  fine. 

Praxinoa  :  Yes,  wealthy  people  can  have  everything  fine. 

GoRGO :  And  then  you  will  have  some  gossip  to  talk  about  with  your 
neighbors.    \^Rising\  :  Come,  it  is  time  to  go. 

Praxinoa  \who  cools  her  friend's  ardor  with  bits  of  homely  wisdom]'. 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Idle  people  are  always  having  a  holiday.  [  To  her  maid^ 
%rritatedly\ :  Say,  you,  Eunoa,  take  up  the  spinning  and  lay  it  down  any- 
where again,  if  you  dare,  you  lazy  thing  I  Suppose  the  cat  does  like  to  sleep 
on  a  soft  bed!  Come  now,  bestir  yourself,  and  bring  me  some  water  at  once. 
Just  see  the  girl  I  I  asked  for  water  and  she  has  brought  me  the  soap  1  Never 
mind,  give  it  to  me.  [Eunoa  then  fetches  water  and  pours  it  over  her 
hands]  :  Don't  pour  out  so  much,  you  wasteful  girl  I  Now  pour  it  out!  You 
stupid  thing,  why  are  you  wetting  my  dress?  Stop  now.  I  have  washed  my- 
self to  the  gods'  taste.  Now  where  is  the  key  to  the  big  chest  ?  Fetch  it  here ! 
[She  unlocks  the  chest  and  takes  out  a  dress^  which  she  dons.] 

GoRGO  [eyeing  the  dress]  :  Say,  Praxinoa,  that  dress  with  its  full  folds 
becomes  you  wonderfully!  Tell  me,  how  much  did  it  cost  you? 

Praxinoa  :  Don't  remind  me  of  the  price,  Gorgo,  for  it  cost  over  two 
pounds  of  hard  cash.    I  gave  my  whole  soul  to  the  work,  too. 

GoRGO :  Well,  it  has  turned  out  all  you  could  wish  for  it. 

Praxinoa  :  Thanks  for  your  flattering  words.  [A^^ain  to  Eunoa] :  Now 
bring  my  shawl  and  set  my  straw  hat  on  becomingly.  [Turning  to  little 
Zopyrion^who  asks  to  be  taken  along]'.  No,  I  shan't  take  you  along,  child. 
Bogpes,  horse-bites!  Well,  cry  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
have  you  break  your  legs.  [  To  Gorgo] :  Now  let's  go !  [  IVith  a  last  word  to 
the  housemaid] :  Take  the  little  fellow,  Phrygia,  and  amuse  him.  Call  in 
the  dog  and  close  the  front  door. 

Scene  II. 

(Streets  on  the  way  to  the  Palace  of  Ptolemy.) 

Praxinoa  [now  at  last  on  the  street]  :  Ye  gods,  what  a  crowd  !  How 
on  earth  shall  we  ever  get  through  this  nuisance?  People  are  as  thick  and 
numberless  as  ants.  Many  good  things  you  have  done  for  us.  King  Ptolemy, 
since  your  father  joined  the  immortals,  for  no  longer  do  footpads  assault  the 
passer-by,  creeping  up  behind  in  old  Egyptian  fashion — for  such  tricks  those 
wicked  men  used  to  play,  those  birds  of  a  feather,  evil-minded  jesters,  all 
good-for-naughts.^  [  To  Gorgo]  :  Dearest  Gorgo,  what  will  ever  become  of  us  ? 
Look  out,  there  are  the  King's  war-horses  !  [To  one  of  the  knights :]  :  My 
good  fellow,  don't  trample  on  me.  Gorgo,  only  see  how  that  bay  yonder  has 
reared  on  his  hind  legs ;  just  see  how  fiery  he  is.  [To  Eunoa]  :  Eunoa,  you 
impudent  girl,  won't  you  keep  out  of  the  way  ?  That  horse  will  surely  kill 
the  man  who  is  leading  him.    What  a  blessing  I  left  my  little  one  at  home  ! 

*  Thus  translating  ipeiol  or  ipeid,  an  unknown  word. 
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GoRGO :  Never  fear,  Praxinoa.  Now  weVe  past  them  and  they  have  all 
gone  to  their  places. 

Praxinoa  {breathing  a  sigh  of  relief^ :  Now  I'm  myself  once  more. 
Ever  since  I  was  a  child  I  have  been  especially  afraid  of  two  things — 
horses  and  cold  snakes—but  let's  hurry,  a  terrible  crowd  is  pouring  on  us. 

GoRGO  \who  stops  an  old  woman]  :  Are  you  from  the  palace,  mother? 

Old  Woman  :  I  am,  my  children. 

GoRGO :  Is  it  easy  to  get  in  there? 

Old  Woman  :  You  know  the  Greeks  got  into  Troy  by  trying,  my  pretty 
lady.    By  trying  everything  is  finally  acomplished.    [Exit  old  woman.] 

GoRGO :  The  old  crone  has  told  her  oracles  and  gone. 

Praxinoa  :  Yes,  women  know  everything,  even  how  Zeus  came  to  marry 
Hera. 

Scene  III. 

(A  room  in  the  Palace.) 

GoRGO  [as  the  two  women  approach  the  Palace]  :  Look,  Praxinoa,  what 
a  crowd  there  is  around  the  doors. 

Praxinoa  :  Awful  I  Gorgo,  give  me  your  hand.  And,  Eunoa,  you  catch 
hold  of  Eutychis  and  keep  close  to  her  for  fear  you  get  lost.  Now  let's  all 
go  in  together!  Hold  on  tight,  Eunoal  [Her  dress  gets  torn]  :  Wretched  me  I 
my  light  summer  dress  is  torn  at  last,  Gorgo.  [To  a  passing  stranger]  :  By 
the  gods,  sir,  if  you  would  be  blessed,  mind  not  to  tear  my  shawl  1 

First  Stranger  [politely]  :  I  can  hardly  help  it,  lady,  but  nevertheless 
111  try  not  to. 

Praxinoa  :  My,  how  dense  the  crowd  is!  They  push  just  like  a  drove  of 

pigs. 

Stranger  [helping her  along]  :  Have  courage,  madam,  we  are  all  safe  now. 

Praxinoa  :  May  you  be  safe  next  year  and  the  year  after,  my  dear  sir, 

for  protecting  us.    [  To  Gorgo^  as  the  stranger  disappears  in  the  crowd]  : 

What  a  good,  kind  gentleman  I  [Sees  Eunoa  in  a  tight  place]  :  But  Eunoa 

is  getting  squeezed.   Come,  you  miserable  girl,  push  your  way  in !   [Fittally 

inside]  :  Now  we're  all  in,  as  the  groom  said  when  he  had  shut  his  bride  in. 

[  The  room  which  they  enter  has  a  display  of  tapestries  on  which  are 

wrought  figures  of  men  and  animals  representing  scenes  from  the 

story  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis.  Adonis  is  also  represented  in  effigy 

reclining  on  a  silver  couch  in  a  temporary  bower  ornamented  with  birds 

and  cupids  modelled  in  confectionary.] 

Gorgo  [pointing  to  the  tapestries]  :  Praxinoa,  only  look  there,  see  that 

embroidery,  how  light  and  elegant  it  is !  One  would  say  that  they  were  the 

embroidered  robes  of  the  gods. 

Praxinoa  :  By  our  Lady  Athena!  what  clever  spinsters  made  them,  and 
what  artists  traced  these  lifelike  figures !  How  true  to  life  they  sund  and  move ! 
They  are  living  creatures,  not  woven  patterns.  What  a  clever  thing  is  man  1 
[Then  seeing  the  figure  of  Adonis  on  the  couch]  :  How  beautiful  Adonis  is, 
as  he  lies  there  on  that  silver  couch  with  the  first  down  on  his  cheeks, 
thrice-beloved  Adonis,  who  even  on  Acheron's  banks  is  still  loved. 

[  Their  prattle  and  particularly  their  broad  Doric  brogue  annoy  a 
testy  bystanders  strangely  enough  he  berates  them  also  in  Doric  Greek.] 
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Second  Stranger  :  You  wretched  women,  won't  you  stop  cooing  like 
turtle-doves  ?  YouUl  wear  me  out  with  your  eternal  a,  a,  as ! 

GoRGO :  Goodness  me,  where  did  the  fellow  come  from  "i  {To  the stranger\  : 
And  what  is  it  to  you,  sir,  if  we  do  chatter?  Buy  your  slaves  before  you  give 
them  orders!  Sir,  do  you  think  you  can  order  Syracusan  ladies  about?  I 
would  have  you  understand  that  we  are  Corinthian  ladies  of  as  ancient  descent 
as  Bellerophon  himself.  That's  why  we  speak  Peloponnesian.  I'd  like  to  know 
if  Dorians  can*t  speak  Doric  I* 

Praxinoa  {coming  to  the  help  of  Gorgo'\\  Oh,  Persephone,  honey 
goddess!  May  wc  have  no  other  master  over  us  than  the  Kinjif.  {To  the 
stranffer\  :  I'm  not  worrying  that  you're  going  to  cut  down  my  rations!' 

GORGO :  {as  the  singer  comes  out  on  the  stage  preparatory  to  singing"]  : 
'Sh,  Praxinoa !  The  Argive  woman's  daughter,  the  wonderful  singer,  is  going 
to  begin  the  spng  of  Adonis.  She  is  the  same  one  who  gained  the  prize  last 
year  for  singing  the  dirge.  I'm  sure  she's  going  to  sing  something  fine. 
Look !   She  is  already  beginning  her  airs  and  attitudes! 

The  Dirge  of  Adonis 

{According  to  the  legend^  Adonis  was  permitted  by  Zeus  to  return  each 
year  to  the  upper  world  to  console  Aphrodite.  The  subject  of  the  song  is 
the  festival  in  honor  of  his  return.  It  lasted  two  days  in  midsummer^ 
the  first  commemorating  his  reunion  with  Aphrodite  ^  the  second  his  re- 
turn to  Acheron,] 

"  Oh  Queen !  thou  who  lovest  Golgi,  the  Idalian  groves  and  Eryx'  steeps, 
oh,  golden  Aphrodite!  behold  the  soft-footed  Hours  have  brought  Adonis 
back  to  thee  once  more  after  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  from  the  banks  of 
ever-flowing  Acheron ;  the  lovely  Hours  who,  though  slowest  of  the  immor- 
tals, are  always  yearned  for  as  they  come  ever  laden  with  gifts  to  mortal  men. 
Oh  Cyprian  goddess,  Dione's  child !  immortal  hast  thou  made  Berenice  our 
Queen — thus  the  legend  goes  among  men — by  instilling  in  her  mortal  bre^sf 
the  elixir  divine  ;  and  so,  to  please  thee,  O  goddess  of  many  names  and  temples 
fair,  Berenice's  daughter,  queenly  Arsinoe,  lovely  as  Helen,  honors  thy  Adunis 
with  all  on  earth  that  is  fair. 

"  Beside  him  now  are  gathered  all  the  fruits  of  the  seasons,  all  that  the  top- 
most branches  bear ;  beside  him  are  tender  plants  concealed  in  baskets  of 
silver  and  golden  vessels  filled  with  Syrian  myrrh ;  and  beside  him  are  all 
the  varied  confections  which  mortal  women  shape  in  moulds  by  mixing 
flowers  of  every  kind  with  white  flour— those  varied  shapes  of  sweet  honey 
and  liquid  oil,  in  guise  of  the  winged  creatures  of  the  air  and  the  creeping 
things  of  the  earth ;  and  for  him  are  also  bowers  verdant  with  the  weight 
of  soft  dill ;  and  cupids  hover  o'er,  like  young  nightingales  perched  on  lofty 
trees,  fluttering  from  bough  to  bough  in  trial  of  wing. 

"Oh  ebony!  oh  gold!  O  ye  eagles  twain  of  white  ivory  wrought,  bearing 
to  Cronus's  son  his  youthful  cup-bearer!  On  these  couches  are  purple  cover- 


'Syracuse  was  a  Corindiian  colony  of  Sicily  and  proud  of  its  dcKent.  The  Syracusans  dc- 
•pJMd  the  Alexandrians  as  upstarts. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  daily  rations  of  a  slave  were  measured  out  and  levcllc  l '  .tV  v.'  h 
a  scraper ;  a  mean  bailiflT  would  level  it  down  so  that  the  measure  would  be  only  parti.iil)  iV'.  d^ 
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lets  'softer  than  sleep ' — as  the  Milesians  would  say,  or  those  who  tend  flocks 
on  the  Samian  isle.  And  here  once  again  is  shown  a  couch  for  lovely  Adonis. 
There  lies  Cypris  and  beside  her  rosy-armed  Adonis,  her  youthful  bridegroom. 
Nor  are  his  kisses  rough,  for  the  first  golden  down  is  still  on  his  lips.  Fare- 
well, O  Cyprian  goddess !  enjoy  thy  lover's  embrace,  and  with  the  morning's 
dew  we  shall  carry  him  forth  to  the  waves  that  dash  on  the  strand ;  with 
flowing  hair  and  girdles  loosed  and  with  bosoms  bare,  we  shall  begin  this, 
our  clear- toned  dirge. 

"  Thou  alone  of  the  demigods,  dear  Adonis,  dost  fare — as  men  say — to 
this  world  above  and  retumest  again  to  the  streams  of  Acheron.  Neither 
did  Agamemnon  enjoy  so  great  a  boon,  nor  Ajax  the  wrathful  hero,  nor  Hec- 
tor, the  eldest  of  Hecuba's  many  sons,  nor  Patroclus,  nor  Pyrrhus,  who  re- 
turned from  Troy,  nor  yet  those  heroes  of  earlier  time,  the  Lapiths,  nor 
Deucalion's  sons,  nor  Pelops'  progeny,  nor  the  Pelasgians,  the  pride  of  Argos. 
Be  propitious  now,  dear  Adonis,  and  be  gracious  till  another  year  hath  come. 
Dear  to  us  hast  thou  come  now,  and  whenever  thou  shalt  return  again,  adored 
shalt  thou  be." 

GoRGO:  Praxinoa,  how  clever  the  woman  is!  Happy  is  she  to  know  so 
much,  happy  is  she  to  sing  so  sweetly.  [  Then  suddenly  bethinking  herself  of 
domestic  cares]  :  But,  bless  me,  it's  time  to  go  I  Diocleides  hasn't  had  his 
dinner  yet  and  hell  be  as  sour  as  vinegar!  Don't  go  near  him  when  he  is 
hungry!  [  IVith  a  tost  look  at  the  sleeping  Adonis]  :  "  So  fare  thee  well,  be- 
loved Adonis,  even  as  we  may  fare  when  thou  comest  yet  again."  \_Exeunt 
omnes.] 

Walter  Woodburn  Hyde. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 
UPON  FRANCE 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  great  speech  on  March  3rd,  1921,  at 
the  London  Reparation  Conference,  impressively  enumerated 
the  damages  suffered  during  the  Great  War  by  the  invaded 
French  provinces.  He  told  of  over  600,000  houses,  public  build- 
ings and  factories  wholly  or  partly  destroyed;  of  4,800  miles  of 
railways  torn  up;  of  30,000  miles  of  roads  more  or  less  badly 
damaged;  and  of  nearly  9,000,000  acres  of  ground  needing 
reclamation.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  point  out  that  this  destruction, 
the  equivalent  of  which  in  money  the  ordinary  mind  is  incapable 
of  grasping,*  was  only  in  part  the  result  of  the  fortunes  of  war. 
It  was  largely  the  outcome  of  a  policy  long  planned  by  the  Pan- 
Germans,  and  cold-bloodedly  carried  out  by  them  with  the  aid 
of  the  militarists,  of  devastation  and  pillage  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
so  that  French  industrial  life  would  be  crippled  for  years  to 
come  and  French  competition  with  Germany  thus  rendered 
negligible.  The  blow  was  struck  where  France  was  most  vul- 
nerable, for  the  regions  occupied  and  systematically  despoiled 
produced  three-fourths  of  France's  coal  and  iron,  respectively, 
not  to  mention  other  industries. 

**Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Lille,  one  found  three- 
fourths  of  France's  skilled  workmen  for  five  industries, 
more  than  half  for  thirteen,  and  more  than  a  third  for 
twenty-three.  Fecundity  and  the  handing  down  of  tradi- 
tions and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  artisans,  and  bold 
use  of  capital  and  credit  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
made  the  North  supreme  in  French  industry.*** 

The  first  and  greatest  asset  of  a  nation,  however,  is  its  men 
and  women.  War,  which  always  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the 
best  a  nation  can  produce,  took  from  France,  whether  in  lives 
of  soldiers  on    the  battlefields,  or  in  lives  of  civilians — men, 


'  France  presented  to  the  Reparations  Commission  an  indemnity  cl2^in\  on 
Germany  totalling  2 18,500,000,000  francs. 
'  H.  A.  Gibbons :  France  and  Ourselves ^  pp.  198-199. 
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women,  and  children — in  the  war  area,  considerably  over  two 
million,  mostly  the  pick  of  her  population.  The  race  strain 
was  thereby  impoverished  for  generations  to  come.  In  addition, 
the  war,  by  enormously  reducing  the  birth-rate,  cut  down  the 
human  harvest  for  the  future.  Finally,  the  economic  usefulness 
of  about  half  a  million  vigorous  men  has  been  impaired,  wholly 
or  in  part,  by  wounds  or  disease.  In  short,  France  has  been 
deprived  of  the  services  of  about  three  million  of  her  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  worst  evils  resulting  from  the  war  is  that  Ger- 
man militarism  and  its  methods  have  stamped  on  French  souls  bit- 
terness, fear  and  ineradicable  distrust.  Germany  and  France  are 
economically  interdependent,  and  in  a  sense  the  war  has  made 
France  even  more  dependent  on  Germany,  for  the  ruined  dis- 
tricts cannot  be  rebuilt  without  Germany's  aid.  Obviously,  then, 
France  should  seek  a  rapprochement  ^'\ih  her  hereditary  enemy; 
she  should  forego  a  part  of  her  claims  for  compensation ;  she 
should  free  Germany  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  her  crushing 
burden  of  military  occupation,  and  she  should  facilitate  German 
trade  with  herself  on  the  sound  theory  that  only  through  exports, 
and  not  with  gold,  can  Germany  pay  oflf  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  her.  If  French  public  opinion  will  have  none  of  these  things 
and  has  stood  out  stiffly  against  any  modification  of  the  rig- 
orous terms  imposed  at  Versailles,  it  is  because  Frenchmen  are 
filled  with  loathing  for  Kulttir  and  Schrecklichkeit.  It  is  be- 
cause they  perceive  in  the  educated  and  politically  effective 
portion  of  the  German  people,  at  any  rate,  no  consciousness  of 
war  guilt.  And  it  is  because  they  see  that  the  Germans  and 
their  successive  administrations  are  in  permanent  rebellion 
against  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  a  rebellion  which  ex- 
presses itself,  openly  or  covertly,  in  constant  endeavors  to  evade 
accountability.  This  attitude,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  did  not  disarm  completely  according  to  the  terms  of 
Versailles,^  and  are  still  striving  to  save  their  cadres  and  to 
conceal  as  much  war  material  as  possible,  confirms  the  French 
in  the  belief  that  the  only  way  to  make  the  Germans  execute 


'^The  continual  discoveries  of  the  Allied  Commission  of  Control  admit  not 
the  slightest  doubt  on  this  much-controverted  point. 
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the  reparation  clauses  is  by  the  use  of  force.  Accordingly,  another 
consequence  of  the  war  is  seen  in  the  immensity  of  France's  mil- 
itary preparations.  That  the  French,  struggling  against  a  sea  of 
financial  and  economic  troubles,  should  take  their  young  men 
out  of  their  workshops  and  factories  and  place  them  in  barracks, 
and  that,  impoverished  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
neglecting  their  foreign  creditors,  they  should  persist  in  spend- 
ing gigantic  sums  on  military  equipment  of  the  most  modern 
type  has  created  elsewhere  an  unfavorable  impression,  and 
France  has  been  accused  of  being  militaristic.  Granting  that 
exception  may  be  taken  to  the  size  of  the  army,  we  regard 
the  accusation  of  militarism  as  unjust.  Militarism  refers 
less  to  the  size  of  the  army  than  to  the  position  it  occu- 
pies in  the  life  and  purposes  of  the  State.  If  in  a  State  civil 
authority  is  subordinated  to  military  men,  then  there  is  mili- 
tarism. This  is  not  the  case  in  France.  If  a  government  in  its 
dealings  with  foreign  States  bases  its  cause  on  force  and  not 
on  equity,  again  there  is  militarism.  French  diplomacy  is  not 
a  threat  of  the  mailed  fist.  France's  armaments  are  the  result, 
first,  of  well-grounded  fear;  and,  second,  of  a  deep-seated  and  sin- 
cere conviction  that  Germany  will  execute  the  stipulations  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  in  particular  pay  the  war  indemnity  on 
which  France's  recovery  is  dependent,  only  if  she  be  compelled 
to  do  so  by  force. 

The  effects  of  the  war  upon  France,  however,  were  far  from  be- 
ing wholly  evil.  In  the  first  place,  just  as  in  England,  the  social 
democratization  of  France  was  hastened,  and,  as  long  as  the  war 
lasted,  it  put  an  end  completely  to  the  violent  religious  and  class 
animosities  which  have  agitated  the  country  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  his  message  of 
August  4th,  1914,  the  President,  M.  Poincare,  had  appealed  to 
all  Frenchmen  to  close  their  ranks  before  the  enemy  in  **Sacred 
Union".  Never  was  an  appeal  better  responded  to.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  Feeling 
between  government  officials  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
had  been  tense  for  many  years,  but  particularly  so  since  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  in  1905,  and  the  expulsion  from 
France  of  the  last  of  the  religious  teaching  congregations.    For  it 
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was  in  the  matter  of  education  that  the  quarrel  between  State  and 
Church  had  been  especially  bitter.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  Law  of  Separation,  had,  at  the  time,  de- 
clared that  the  republic  could  not  stand  so  long  as  one  half  of 
French  youth  was  instructed  in  the  Church  schools  to  dislike 
the  existing  regime  and  to  seek  to  overthrow  it,  while  the  other 
half  was  taught  in  State  schools  to  honor  and  uphold  it.  French 
functionaries,  from  the  president  down,  abstained  from  attend- 
ing officially  any  Church  ceremony,  and  French  bishops,  on  their 
side,  were  equally  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  all  State 
functions.  For  many  years,  too,  devout  Roman  Catholics,  in  the 
State  civil  service,  or  in  the  army  and  navy,  rightly  or  wrongly 
had  considered  themselves  discriminated  against,  while  pious 
Frenchmen  of  all  callings  saw  with  pain  not  only  the  forced 
disappearance  of  the  religious  orders  from  the  schools,  but  the 
exclusion  of  those  devoted  women,  the  nursing  sisters,  from  the 
hospitals. 

With  the  war  all  this  was  suddenly  changed.  The  govern- 
ment could  not  help  seeing  that  the  vast  body  of  the  French 
clergy  constituted  a  tremendous  moral  and  social  force.  For  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  adapts  itself  admirably  to  the  psycho- 
logical needs  of  the  French.  It  seeks  to  develop  in  the  faith- 
ful social  actions  and  social  virtues  rather  than  individual 
perfection.  It  cares  less  for  inward  grace  than  for  outward 
manifestations,  or  **good  works'',  in  the  shape  of  almost 
daily  attendance  at  one  or  another  of  its  multiple  rites,  prayers 
or  celebrations.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Bossuet,  * 'above  all,  a 
social  bond",  and,  as  such,  is  an  admirable  corrective  to  those 
particularistic  and  centrifugal  tendencies  with  which  Frenchmen 
reproach  themselves.*  When,  therefore,  the  clergy  came  for- 
ward responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  president,  the  govern- 
ment, winking  at  any  laws  and  decrees  to  the  contrary, 
freely  accepted  the  enormous  moral  and  physical  reenforcement 
which  this  great  body  of  men  could  bring  to  the  trenches,  to  the 
hospitals,  to  the  workshops,  and   to  the  home,  in  the  way  of 

*  Cf.  Victor  Girand :  La  Civilisation  franqaise^  in  Revue  des  Deux  Monde s^ 
p.  864,  Dec.  15,  1916. 
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fortifying  and  inspiring  morale,  character  and  patriotism.  From 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  the  exiled  monks,  nuns,  and 
members  of  the  teaching  orders  flowed  back  to  help  the  common 
mother,  France.  This  noble  conduct  of  the  clergy,  of  whom 
thousands  gave  up  their  lives  on  the  battlefields,  drew  the  publicly 
expressed  admiration  of  such  anti-clerical  statesmen  or  journal- 
ists as  Cruppi,  Clemenceau,  and  Herve.^  The  government,  on  its 
part,  annulled  the  decrees  which  were  just  about  to  abolish  the 
last  Church  schools.  It  admitted  the  bishops  to  a  place  of  honor 
near  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  in  all  patriotic  solemni- 
zations. President  Poincare  was  officially  represented  at  the 
funeral  services  held  in  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  for  Pope  Pius  X, 
and  he  came  in  person  to  the  memorable  mass  celebrated  on  May 
22,  1916,  in  the  exquisite  Sainte-Chapelle  in  Paris  in  honor  of 
the  members  of  the  Paris  bar  fallen  on  the  battlefield.  The 
fact  that  no  religious  service  had  taken  place  in  the  chapel  for 
years  gave  peculiar  significance  to  the  ceremony.  Finally,  on 
the  great  National  Relief  Committee  might  be  seen,  during  the 
entire  war,  the  representatives  of  every  political  and  social  party 
and  of  every  religious  denomination  in  France,  working  ami- 
cably and  harmoniously  together.*'  And  now,  three  years  after  the 
war,  friendly  relations  between  Church  and  State  still  exist.  The 
writer's  French  friends  tell  him  that  there  is  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion of  'persecution*  or  'intolerance',  and  it  is  rare  that  a  free- 
thinker insults  a  man  wearing  the  cassock.  The  four  and  a  half 
years  of  war  in  which  Frenchmen  of  all  classes  and  creeds  shared 
like  brothers  hardships,  mourning  and  sacrifices  of  blood  and 
fortune,  did  more  for  the  cause  of  social  solidarity  and  social 
justice  in  France  than  any  fifty  years  of  reform  in  times  of  peace 
could  have  brought  about.  Gustave  Herv6,  writing  in  La  Vic- 
toire  in  1916  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  July  14th,  the 
French  national  holiday,  said  this : — 

"Can  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to-morrow  to  begin  again 
a  struggle  of  brother  against  brother?    Can  you  imagine  a 


*  A.  Lugan:  Hier  et Demain^Anti-clcricalisme  et  ToUrance^i^^.  23  ff.  191 7. 

•  Yves  de  la  Bri^re :  Chronique  du  Mouvement  Religieux^  in  Etudes^  pp. 
355  ff.,  s  Feb.,  1920. 
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rich  man,  in  the  future,  refusing  to  the  children  of  some 
obscure  hero  who  died  that  France  might  live,  their  share 
of  happiness,  recreation,  education  and  of  social  justice? 
Can  you  imagine  a  freethinker,  however  much  of  a  priest- 
hater  he  may  be,  sneering  at  religious  convictions  which  have 
comforted  so  many  of  our  women,  and  even  of  our  soldiers  in 
'  the  times  which  tried  men's  souls?  And,  however  infatuated 
our  working  classes  may  be  with  their  theories  of  class 
antagonism,  can  they  treat  as  enemies  our  aristocracy  or 
bourgeoisie  whose  sons  have  shed  by  thousands  without  stint 
their  generous  blood,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  own  fortunes, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  and  of  the  love  they  bear 
towards  that  moral  ideal,  France?"^ 

M.  Herve's  high  hopes  may  be  long  in  coming  true,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  worth  striving  for.  In  this  respect  it 
is  quite  comforting  to  find  it  recently  stated  by  a  high  author- 
ity **  that  the  war,  with  its  miseries  so  long  fraternally  shared  by 
all  classes,  has  caused  the  younger  generation  of  Frenchmen  to 
turn  away  from  the  wordy  and  sterile  discussions  that  mar  French 
politics  and  political  parties,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  moral  and  social  reform.  The  young  men  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  of  the  bourgeoisie  have  for  the  first  time  under- 
stood and  shared  the  privations  of  the  lower  classes,  because 
the  war  brought  home  suffering  and  want  to  men  of  every  rank. 
Young  men  of  family  now  realize  as  never  before  that  property 
and  wealth  are  a  trusteeship. 

Again,  while  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  letters 
and  arts  will  ever  cease  to  be  cultivated  with  conspicuous  success 
in  F" ranee,  the  Great  War  has  upset  the  traditional  hierarchy  of 
professions,  and  has  shown  the  superiority  of  character,  capacity, 
and  training  over  the  useless  learning  acquired  by  the  holders  of 
official  degrees,  who  have  so  long  formed  an  intellectual  man- 
darinate  in  France.  Manuals  and  intellectuals  have  been  brought 
closer  to  each  other.  Young  men  are  turning  away  from  mere 
literary  pursuits  and  the  learned  professions,  to  take  up  com- 
mercial and  industrial  careers.  Indeed,  another  great  benefit 
the  war  conferred   on  France  was  the  industrial  revolution  it 


'  Lugan :  op.  cit.^ p.48.    **  Alfred  de  Tarde,  in  VEre  NouvelU^  Jan.  23,  1 92 1 . 
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brought  about.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  article  that  France  was, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  an  agricultural  country  dotted  with 
many  small  industries  and  possessing  but  few  big  ones,  the 
latter  mostly  in  the  North  and  East. 

Mr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  has  graphically  told  the  story 
of  France's  great  industrial  effort  in  the  winter  of  1914-1915, 
when  the  armies  were  digging  in  from  the  North  Sea  to  Swit- 
zerland. "Long  neglected  coal  and  iron^deposits  were  utilized," 
he  writes. 

** Mines  in  uninvaded  departments,  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Pas-de-Calais,  were  developed  to  the  limit  of  produc- 
tion. Coke-ovens  were  set  up.  A  new  system  of  trans- 
portation was  organized,  and  the  rolling  stock  found  every- 
where. Plants  that  had  never  competed  with  the  North  in 
raw  steel  were  equipped  with  blast  furnaces  and  converters. 
Labor-recruiting  agents  scoured  Italy,  Spain,  and  North 
Africa. "« 

With  the  aid  of  English  coal,  agricultural  Normandy  was  indus- 
trialized and  so  was  the  estuary  of  the  Loire.  Thanks  to  the 
electricity  furnished  by  the  mountain  streams  of  Dauphine  and 
the  Pyrenees,  big  iron  and  steel  plants  and  chemical  factories 
sprang  up  in  those  regions,  all  operated  and  fed  by  the  new 
"white  coal".  Two  vast  new  chemical  industries  were  created 
in  France,  that  of  organic  chemistry  and  that  of  synthetic  pro- 
ducts, in  particular  the  derivatives  from  coal  tar,  and  all  the 
pharmaceutical  products  and  dyestufifs  obtained  from  them,  pro- 
ducts as  necessary  in  all  the  industries  of  peace  as  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  explosives  in  war.^^  The  region^  surrounding  Paris, 
Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Rouen,  became  centres  of  manu- 
facturing on  avast  scale.  The  old-fashioned  methods  in  industry 
had  to  be  given  up— and  there  are  no  more  hidebound  slaves  of 
routine  than  French  manufacturers,  jobbers,  bankers  and  work- 
men.    American  and  German  processes  of  standardizing  factory 


•H.  A.  Gibbons :  France  and  Ourselves^  pp.  34  ff.   1920. 

'•M.  E.  Fleurent:  Les  Industries  chimiques  en  France^  pp.  34  fE.  1920. 
Jean  Duhamel :  La  MStallnr^e  fran^aisey  in  La  France  dt  Z^^mam,  pp.  144-8. 
1919. 
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output  were  forced  on  recalcitrant  iron-  and  steel-raasters,  for 
war  is  pitiless  to  the  inefficient.  There  are  well-qualified  French 
writers  who  tell  us  that,  in  four  years*  time,  war  constrained 
France  to  undergo  a  development  of  her  industries  and  achieve 
an  industrial  technique  such  as  would  not  have  been  accomp- 
lished by  her  in  half  a  century  under  the  old  industrial  methods 
of  before  the  war.  It  is  comforting  to  think  that  if  war  has 
covered  France  with  death  and  ruins,  it  has  also  endowed  her 
with  new  and  vigorous  organs  of  life.*^ 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  war  was  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  Miss  Betham- Ed  wards  has  called 
attention  to  the  hard  fate  of  these  frontier  provinces.  As  soon 
as  they  had  become  firmly  attached  to  France  and  to  her  civili- 
zation they  were  torn  up  by  the  bleeding  roots  and  compelled  to 
undergo  the  reverse  process  of  Germanization.  And  now  that  many 
of  the  younger  generation,  in  Alsace,  at  any  rate,  have  been  in  part 
re-Germanized,  now  that  many  thousands  of  German  settlers 
have  struck  root  in  the  country,  the  tearing  up  process  is  re- 
peated. Now  again,  as  in  1871  and  following  years,  we  see 
many  thousands,  who  wish  to  stand  by  the  old  allegiance,  leav- 
ing the  country.  To  be  just  to  the  French,  however,  any  student 
of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  will  agree  that  France  had  a  moral 
right,  not  to  say  even  a  moral  duty,  to  take  back  her  lost  provin- 
ces. Lorraine,  properly  called  Upper  Lorraine,  was  at  all  times 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  overwhelmingly  French  in  speech, 
save  on  its  Elastern  border.  In  Metz,  as  every  mediaevalist  knows, 
language  and  literature  have  from  the  earliest  times  been 
French— when  they  were  not  Latin.  In  1766  the  duchy  was, 
after  the  death  of  its  last  duke.  King  Stanislas  Leczinski  of 
Poland,  quite  legitimately  united  to  France.  The  Germans 
were  actuated  purely  by  motives  of  greed  in  splitting  the  ancient 
duchy  in  two  in  1871,  for  they  wished  not  only  to  gain  the 
great  fortress  of  Metz  but  the  immensely  valuable  iron  mines  of 
the  Briey  basin,  and  they  thought— quite  erroneously  as  it 
turned  out — that  they  had  completely  deprived  France  of  these 
iron  deposits.     As  for  Alsace,  and  Strasburg  in  particular,  we 

*'  Besnard  et  Ayroard :  Ou  va-t-onf  La  France  de  Dsmain^  pp.  27-29.  1920. 
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need  not  attempt  to  justify  their  mode  of  acquisition  by  Louis  XIV 
or  his  ministers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  a  century  of  purely 
dynastic  policies,  when  people  were  transferred  from  one  ruler 
to  another  like  cattle,  the  French  kings  were  neither  more  nor 
less  scrupulous  than  their  fellow-sovereigns.  But  if  the  Alsa- 
tians have  at  all  times,  with  the  exception  of  the  French  settlers, 
been  German  in  race,  they  have  never,  since  the  French  Rev- 
olution, barring  a  bare  handful  of  malcontents  repudiated  by  their 
fellow-citizens,  felt  themselves  German  in  nationality.  The 
writers  of  the  Fatherland  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  Germanic 
speech  and  customs  of  the  Alsatians,  when  Goethe  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Strasburg  shortly  before  the  French  Revolution.  And 
this  is  true.  Whether  one  owed  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
France  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  or  to  some  petty  German 
prince  or  prelate  on  the  German  side,  the  mentality  of  these 
border  populations  was  substantially  the  same  west  or  east  of 
the  river.  It  was  the  French  Revolution  which  dug  a  gulf 
between  the  German  in  Alsace  and  the  German  in  the  countries 
which  were  afterwards  to  become  Germany,  a  gulf  which  has 
remained  even  to  this  day.  One  may  almost  say  that  the  French 
Revolution  created  an  Alsace-Lorraine  problem  before  1871,  for 
under  its  mighty  impulse  the  Alsatian  was  swept  far  beyond 
his  old  Teutonic  moorings  and  became  a  Frenchman  in  spite 
of  his  Germanic  race,  speech  and  customs.  Across  the  Rhine, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reactionary  spirit  of  German  rulers,  both 
in  181 5  and  again  in  1849,  *^^P^  back  their  peoples  and  thus 
widened  the  gulf  between  the  dweller  in  Alsace  and  his  neigh- 
bors across  the  Rhine.  The  wars  and  invasions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  of  1870  1871  completed 
the  differentiation  between  Alsatian  and  German,  for,  as  every- 
one knows,  a  very  fervent  patriotism  must  of  necessity  be  devel- 
oped in  frontier  populations,  who  are  always  the  first  to  feel 
the  blows  of  battle  and  to  bear  the  horrors  of  invasion.  And 
thus  it  came  about  that  the  'German  brothers'  in  Alsace  were 
far  from  welcoming  the  new  regime  set  up  in  1871. 

The  Imperial  Government  had  set  three  agents  at  work  to 
Germanize  their  conquered  provinces :  the  German  drill-sergeant, 
the  German  schoolmaster  and   the  army  of  imperial  officials. 
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In  old  Germany  the  officer,  the  teacher  or  professor,  and  the 
functionary,  as  representatives  of  the  omnipotent  State,  were  set 
apart  from  other  men  and  honored  accordingly.  But  the  Alsa- 
tian bourgeoisie,  deeply  imbued  with  the  equalitarian  spirit  of 
the  French  Revolution, refused  to  bow  their  heads  to  these  men, 
nor  admit  their  claims  to  superiority.  Instinctively,  as  to  a 
protecting  mantle,  the  Alsatian  middle-class  clung  to  the  French 
culture,  and,  above  all,  to  the  French  language,  which  personi- 
fied it.  In  their  eyes  there  was  at  stake  no  mere  sentimental 
affection,  strong  as  that  might  be,  for  the  tongue  they  had  so 
long  practised  and  loved,  there  was  much  more:  Germanization 
would  for  them  mean  a  lowering  in  the  social  scale,  for  they 
knew  there  was  no  room  under  the  German  privilege  caste 
system  for  their  own  proud  independence.  Both  German  and 
French  writers  are  agreed  that  the  Alsatian  women  of  the 
higher  classes  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  keeping  alive  the 
attachment  for  France  and  all  things  French.  Professional 
men  were  often  forced  through  necessity  or  the  desire  for  prefer- 
ment in  office  to  compromise  with  the  claims  of  Kultur.  Not 
so  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  Alsatian  mothers,  whenever 
they  tould  afford  it,  would  send  their  daughters  to  boarding- 
schools  or  to  convent-schools  where  French  was  the  medium  of 
education.  Religion  itself  ministered  to  the  old  patriotism. 
French  saints  and  patrons  were  invoked,  French  formulas  and 
prayers  were  recited,  and  French  holy  days  and  anniversaries 
were  kept."  Thus  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  conquered  provinces 
became  the  very  bulwarks  of  French  civilization,  bulwarks,  how- 
ever, which  were  fast  weakening  because  of  the  ceaseless  emi- 
gration of  Alsatians  to  France. 

As  for  the  peasant  and  artisan  classes,  although  they  never 
considered  the  Germans  as  'brothers',  nor  literary  German  as 
their  'mother-tongue*, "*  they  were  slowly  but  surely  being 
won   over  to  Germanism  by  the  combined  action   of  German 


"  Georges  Grappe,  in  Nohe  Alsace^  Notre  Lorraint^W^  Chapter  I.  1920. 

"  The  Alsatian  dialect  is,  of  course,  akin  to  German,  but  High  German 
must  be  learned  at  school  by  the  Alsatian  like  any  other  foreign  tongue.  See 
Abb^  E.  Wetterl^ :  Le  Probleme  Alsacien-Lorrain^  in  Revue  de  la  Semaine^ 
May  20,  192 1. 
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schools,  German  barracks  and  the  unexampled  material  pros- 
perity with  which  Germany  endowed  her  subject  provinces. 
Railway  systems  and  canal  and  river  navigation  were  immensely 
improved.  Agriculture  flourished  with  cheap  and  abundant 
fertilizers.  Alsatian  wines,  no  longer  fearing  French  compe- 
tition, attained  high  prices  on  German  markets.  The  growth 
of  tobacco  was  developed,  for  it  was  no  longer  a  State  monopoly. 
As  for  manufacturing,  not  to  mention  an  enormous  expansion  of 
the  old  spinning  and  weaving  industries,  both  cotton  and  wool, 
the  production  of  iron  ore  in  annexed  Lorraine  alone  had  increased 
thirty-fold  from  1871  to  1914.  Most  beneficial  of  all  to  the 
country  was  the  introduction  of  the  admirable  German  system 
of  labor  insurance  against  sickness,  accidents,  old  age  and  death. 
The  provinces  profited  immensely,  too,  through  the  technical, 
trade  and  apprenticeship  schools  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment set  up,  and  which  France  is  only  now  after  the  war  begin- 
ning to  develop  elsewhere  on  her  territory.^*  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  had  the  Germans  pursued  their  task  of  assimila- 
tion in  a  liberal,  indulgent  and  patient  spirit,  the  process  of 
Germanization  would  have  been  so  far  advanced  that  by  the 
fateful  year  1914  people  would  have  almost  ceased  talking  of 
the  'Alsace-Lorraine  problem*.  That  such  a  problem  contin- 
tinued  to  exist  right  down  to  the  Great  War,  was,  above  all, 
owing  to  the  misdirected  efforts  of  German  officials  and  of  the 
brutality  and  insolence  of  the  German  military  men.  After 
the  conquerers  had  long  experienced  the  bitterness  of  finding 
their  overtures  rejected  by  their  'Alsatian  brothers',  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  land  except  by  force.  As  old  Germany  was  becoming  more 
and  more  completely  militarized,  who  can  wonder  that  the  mili- 
tary men  should  have  been  left  a  pretty  free  hand  in  the  'enemy's 
country*,  as  many  Germans  dubbed  the  conquered  provinces.^* 
Thus,  strengthened  by  persecution,  the  resistance  of  Alsace- Lor- 

"  Bourgeois  and  Pfister :  La  Vu  Publique  en  Alsace-Lorraine  depuis  iByr^ 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  et  la  Fronticre  du  Nor d- Est ^  I,  Paris,  191 8. 

**An  instructive  account  of  the  German  failure  will  be  found  written  by 
Dr.  Fred  Curtus,  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  12,  1914.  Quoted  in 
Nippold:  Chauvinisnu  AlUmand^  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1921. 
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raine  took  on  new  life  and  vigor.  German  barbarities  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  as  elsewhere  during  the  war,  filled  full  the  cup  of 
bitterness,  and,  when  the  French  entered  their  lost  provinces  in 
November,  1918,  Alsace,  as  President  Poincare  phrased  it,  "threw 
herself  weeping  on  the  neck  of  her  long-lost  mother*'.  Some 
disenchantment,  however,  was  sure  to  come  with  such  a  radical 
change  as  that  from  a  German  to  a  French  regime.  The  younger 
generation  of  the  peasant  and  working  classes  in  Alsace  no  longer 
know  any  French,  and  find  it  hard  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
regime.  French  taxation  unavoidably  presses  hard  upon  the 
people,  who  cannot  help  contrasting  their  present  difficulties 
with  pre-war  conditions.  Alsatian  wines  find  no  sale  in  France 
and  are  boycotted  in  Germany.  But  the  French  authorities  are 
patient  and  forbearing  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  when 
prosperity  shall  have  returned  to  the  country,  these  discontents 
and  grumblings  will  have  faded  away. 

In  conclusion  and  speaking  generally,  one  may  say  that  the 
war  has  brought  about  a  fermentation  of  minds  among  all  French- 
men, 89%  of  those  of  military  age  having  been  mobilized  and 
subjected  to  war  experiences  as  well  as  to  intensive  propaganda 
of  all  sorts.  The  result  has  been  an  explosion  of  discontent  and 
of  criticism  of  time-honored  habits  or  institutions.  The  moral 
as  well  as  the  material  defects  of  French  civilization  are  being 
aired, — as,  for  instance,  the  alarmingly  low  birth-rate  coupled 
with  the  high  mortality  in  urban  centres,  the  spread  of  alcohol- 
ism, France's  commercial  and  industrial  inferiority  to  other  na- 
tions and,  above  all,  'Parliamentarism*.  This  term  in  France 
refers  primarily  not  to  the  legislative  but|to  the  administrative  part 
of  government,  which  forms  a  vast  bureaucratic  machine,  purely 
appointive  in  its  membership,  and  corresponding  not  only  to  our 
central,  but  also  to  our  local,  government  officials,  election  to  local 
administrative  office  being  unknown.  Of  these  various  ques- 
tions and  of  the  remedies  proposed  for  their  solution,  we  shall 
speak  in  a  subsequent  paper  on  reconstruction  in  France. 
Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  the  necessity  of  finding,  first,  a  satis- 
factory administration  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  from  its  very  his- 
tory wedded  to  local  autonomy,  and,  secondly,  a  mode  of  rapid 
reconstruction  for  the  devastated  districts,  has  given  an  addi- 
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tional  impetus  to  Regionalism,  a  movement  which  had  long 
been  gaining  strength.  Regionalism  is  a  protest  against  what 
one  may  term  the  monstrous  administrative  extension  of  the 
F*rench  State  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  local  political  life  and 
of  local  self-government.  It  seeks  to  re-create,  what  the  tentacu- 
lar civil  service  and  over-centralization  in  Paris  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying— vigorous  and  autonomous  regional  life, 
both  economic  and  political.  In  this  way  real  political  parties, 
as  opposed  to  political  factions,  might  arise,  parties  based  on 
real  sectional  interests  and  divergences.  It  was  a  significant 
event  in  the  interest  of  Regionalism  that  a  commissioner-gen- 
eral should  be  created  to  administer  Alsace-Lorraine,  with  the 
power  of  deciding  important  measures  on  the  spot,  and  of 
appealing  directly  to  Paris  over  the  civil  service  hierarchy.  It 
was  only  a  little  less  significant  that  a  special  minister  for  the 
devastated  districts  should  be  added  to  the  Cabinet.  The  red- 
tape  of  the  slow-working  and  unwieldy  French  bureaucratic 
machine  had  to  be  cut  somewhere,  for  red-tape  had  shown 
itself  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  situations 
created  by  the  war.  Henceforth  the  French  governmental  sys- 
tem is  likely  to  take  on  the  progressive  flexibility  which  the 
times  demand.  Perhaps  this  is  for  France,  and  for  those  who 
admire  her,  her  one  war  gain  of  most  permanent  value. 

Sedley  Lynch  Ware. 

The  University  of  the  South. 
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TWO  POEMS 
I.  Stolen  Happiness 

A  schoolboy  brushed  aside  his  mother's  kisses, 
And  stumbled  on  beyond  her  last  farewell. 

The  air  was  filled  with  unaccepted  blisses ; 
I  caught  the  benediction  ere  it  fell. 

Were  they  lovers  who  were  lingering  and  laughing 
At  eventide  beyond  the  cottage  gate  ? 

I  tasted  not  the  wine  that  they  were  quaffing  ; 
And  yet, — and  yet,  I  was  intoxicate. 

II.  The  Birds  in  May 

The  peach  has  cast  her  petals  on  the  ground 

In  the  cold  spring. 
At  dawn  began  a  joyous  sound 

Of  songsters  rioting. 
Mad  to  find  their  ancient  haunts, 

Alighting  from  untired  wing. 
Breaking  into  random  chants, 

By  ones,  by  twos  they  sing  : 
Then  in  rapturous  obsession 
Raise  the  chorus  of  possession. 

Slender  lilacs  half  in  bud, 
Deeply  purpled  at  the  tips. 
Bend  above  a  lusty  brood 
Of  yellow  jonquils  bold  as  brass 
Pushing  through  the  tangled  grass 
With  trumpets  at  their  lips. 

Sec,  on  every  dewy  spray 
A  saucy  sparrow  pipes  his  lay; 
Waits  a  trembling  moment,  then 
Flings  the  song  aloft  again. 

John  Jay  Chapman. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MILTON'S  POLITICAL 
THINKING 

Milton  is  a  child  of  his  age.  The  first  impression,  however, 
IS  likely  to  be  that  his  political  principles  were  born  full-fledged. 
It  is  true  that  by  training  and  temperament  he  is  naturally 
aligned  with  one  party  rather  than  another  in  the  historic  strug- 
gle that  culminated  in  his  time.  But  with  the  reservation  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  a  great  and  original  genius  we  can  say  that 
he  developed  with  the  logic  of  events.  In  a  marked  degree  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  determined  what  direction  his  native  ge- 
nius should  take,  and  what  interpretation  and  application  he 
should  give  to  the  principles  which  he  accepted. 

The  changes  in  his  thinking  are  not  due,  however,  to  a  system- 
atic and  logical  development  of  principles  previously  entertained, 
but  rather  to  the  turn  of  events.  We  note  little  maturing  in  his 
political  thought  and  still  less  the  consistency  that  comes  fromja 
systematic  development  of  principles  antecedently  held.  He 
does  not  move  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  politics,  as  do  Hobbes, 
Jean  Bodin,  and  Locke,  but  he  grounds  his  argument  on  broad  , 
reason  and  applies  with  grandeur  the  principle  of  freedom  to  each 
new  question  or  crisis  that  he  must  face.  The  application  that 
he  makes  to-day  may  be  inconsistent  with  that  of  to-morrow,  but 
not  with  that  large  freedom  which  with  him  was  the  central 
conviction  of  his  life. 

As  every  student  of  Milton  points  out,  liberty  is  the  magic 
word  for  him ;  not  liberty  for  its  own  sake,  however,  but,  in  the 
phrase  of  Professor  Seeley,  "liberty  as  an  energizing  force**,  the' , 
liberty  that  sets  a  man  free  from  a  lower  order  by  making  him 
obedient  to  a  still  higher.  Milton  is  almost  alone  among  his 
contemporaries  in  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  the  Puritan  movement,  and  of  what  it  would 
mean,  not  merely  for  the  state  and  civil  liberty,  but  for  the 
liberation  of  genius,  for  literature,  education,  and  religion.  Be- 
yond any  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  stands  for 
free  inquiry  and  the  sanctity  of  the  individual.  He  varied  in  the 
application  of  these  principles  with  the  shifting  of  eyer^ts.  He 
«3 
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\   is  a  moderate  monarchy  man  in  1640;  he  is  a  defender  of  the 
.    commonwealth,  although  not  averse  to  monarchy  as  a  princi- 
I   pie  in  1649;  he  is  a  Republican  by  1653;  an  Oliverian  in  1655; 
I  the  doctrinaire  advocate  of  a  sort  of  elective  aristocracy  in  1660. 
While  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  development  of 
Milton's  religious  thinking,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  name  the 
changes  for  the  light  they  may  throw  upon  his  political  thought 
and  upon  the  way  that  his  mind  worked.     He  is  a  Puritan  Con- 
formist in  1639,  ^s  a  majority  of  liberals  are,  at  that  time;  a 
Presbyterian  in  1641;  an  Independent  by  1654;  an  Independent 
^  in  1658,  but  more  insistent  that  the  Establishment  be  destroyed ; 
l^an  Independent  in  1673.  but  in  a  still  different  sense.     But  his 
political  thinking  was  modified  by  the  history  of   the  Puritan 
struggle  in  a  more  certain  and  definite  way  than  his  religious 
opinions.    His  defence  of  Presbyterianism  in  Reason  in  Church 
Government  was  really  only  opportunism.    Since  Independency 
as  a  church  policy  was  still  in  solution,  Presbyterianism  was  the 
nearest  system  at  hand  that  made  for  the  liberty  he  loved.     It 
changed  into  opposition  when   he  saw  the  direction  it  was  to 
take — that  **New  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  large**. 

Early  in  his  career,  as  we  would  infer  from  entries  and  obser- 
vations in  the  Commonplace  Book,  Milton  was  a  moderate  con- 
stitutionalist.    There   are  quotations  in  this  book  bearing  di- 
/^ectly  or  indirectly  upon  political  theory  from  more  than  thirty 
Vjvriters,  ancient  and  modern.     Here,  as  Gooch  remarks,  we  dis- 
cover the  whole  spirit  of  his  political  thinking,  his  conception  of 
the  State  as  an  organism,  his  comprehensive  view  of  national 
well-being,  his  reverence  for  the  thinkers  of  antiquity,  his  sacri- 
fice of   the  undistinguished   multitude  to  the  natural  peers  of 
mankind.*     One  has  only  to  read  his  political  pamphlets  with 
this  scrap-book  in  hand  to  note  how  indebted  he  is  to  this  early 
reading. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  book,  however,  to  suggest  that  Milton 
^-"had  passed  beyond  a  liberal  constitutionalism.     While  we  would 
not  look  to  his  early  church  pamphlets  for  political  theory,  there 


^  E.  P.  Gooch  :  English  Democratic  Ideas  in  the  Seventeenth  Century^  pp. 
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are  several  passages  which  make  it  clear  that  he  had  no  quarrel 
with  monarchy  as  such.  In  fact,  he  was  proud  of  the  English 
scheme  of  government. 

"There  is  no  civil  government  that  hath  been  known 
more  divinely  and  harmoniously  tuned,  more  equally  bal- 
anced, as  it  were,  by  the  hand  and  scale  of  justice  than  is 
the  commonwealth  of  England ;  where  under  a  free  and  untu- 
tored monarch,  the  noblest,  worthiest  and  most  prudent 
men,  with  full  approbation  and  suffrage  of  the  people,  have 
in  their  power  the  supreme  and  final  determination  of  high- 
est affairs."' 

And  again  in  the  same  pamphlet  he  attempts  to  show  that 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  the  hands  of  episcopacy  "draws  to  it 
the  power  to  excommunicate  kings,  and  then  follows  the  worst 
that  can  be  imagined". 

In  the  pamphlets  before  1649  there  is  little  that  has  to  do  di-  ^ 
rectly  with  Milton's  political  theories.  They  all  evidence  his 
supreme  love  of  liberty,  his  sublime  confidence  in  the  triumph  of 
truth,  and  his  enthusiastic  hopes  for  the  future.  In  the  Areopagi-  ~^ 
tica  he  sees  England  a  "noble  and  puissant  nation  arousing  her- 
self like  a  strong  man  after  sleep  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks* ' . 
He  declares  that  "Truth  is  strong  next  to  the  Almighty,  she 
needs  no  policies,  no  strategems,  nor  licensing  to  make  her  victo- 
rious". In  the  address  to  Parliament  prefixed  to  the  first  divorce 
tract  we  are  reminded  of  the  doctrinaire  hopes  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  French  Revolution:  "Parliament  has  now  in  its 
hand,  doubtless  by  the  favour  of  God,  a  great  and  populous 
nation  to  reform".  He  fears  "lest  some  other  people  more 
devout  and  wise  bereave  us  of  this  offered  immortal  glory,  our 
wonted  prerogatives  of  being  the  first  asserters  in  every  great 
vindication".*  Milton  feels  that  the  time  has  come  to  initiate 
a  new  order  of  things.  In  this  pamphlet  he  sets  out  to  reform 
not  merely  political  and  intellectual  theories,  but  customary 
morality.  Customs  and  morals  are  no  more  fixed  and  final  for 
Milton    than    philosophies,    theologies    or    political    theories. 


^  Of  Reformation  in  England,    Bohn.  Vol  I,  p.  408. 
»Bohn.  Vol.  III,p.  118. 
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'•Moralities  must  be  revised  from  age  to  age  by  enlarged  and 
progressive  reason."  He,  with  his  contemporaries,  forgets  how 
infinitely  complex  human  society  is  and  what  large  part  is  played 
by  prejudice,  habit,  custom;  they  forget  that  any  present  insti- 
tution is  the  long  deposit  of  experience,  layer  upon  layer,  as  it 
were.  They  would  do  in  a  few  years  what  we  know  in  the  light 
of  sequent  events  needed  centuries  to  accomplish.  "This  is 
the  perennial  tragedy  of  life",  says  Thomas  Hill  Green,  **which 
comes  of  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  creative  will  of  man 
and  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  world  which  seems  to  thwart  it."  * 
Milton  and  the  Puritans  failed,  at  least  of  their  immediate  end, 
because,  despite  their  inspiration,  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  they 
did  not  understand  the  condition  under  which  reform  must 
come.  They  refused  to  come  to  terms  with  tradition,  **with  the 
j  habits,  common  feelings,  interests,  and  prejudices  which  were 
^  deep  rooted  in  the  national  character".  Burke's  warning  that  in 
discussing  the  rights  of  men  we  should  not  fail  to  study  their 
natures  would  not  have  been  amiss  for  Milton. 
In  this  dawn  when — 

"It  was  bliss  to  be  alive 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven," 

Milton  had  great  confidence  in  Parliament  and  believed  in  the 
people.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  as  events  progressed  his 
attitude  toward  both  Parliament  and  the  people  changed,  and  his 
ardor  dampened,  although  he  remained  a  sublime  idealist  to  the 
vend. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  the  political  thinking  of  England 
between  the  year  of  the  publishing  of  the  Areopagitica  and  Mil- 
ton's next  pamphlet.  Let  us  note  here  that  the  first  phase  of 
the  Puritan  Revolution  was  directed  against  the  church.  Gooch 
says  that  two-thirds  of  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  between  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  break  with  the  King  in 
1642  dealt  with  questions  of  the  church. "^  The  most  active  oppo- 
nent of  the  church  was  careful  to  explain  that  **no  Bishop  did 
not  imply  no  King".     Only  after  the  war   had  begun  and  the 

^Lecture  on  the  English  Commonwealth.  Works^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  278. 
^Op.  cit.^i^.  105. 
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army  had  been  victorious  did  the  anti-monarchic  sentiment 
develop  rapidly.     Political  radicalism  was  born  in  the  army. 

Before  1641  what  was  attempted  was  merely  to  curtail  the 
royal  prerogatives  and  to  shift  the  general  direction  of  the 
government  from  the  King  towards  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
passage  of  the  "Grand  Remonstrance**  showed  that  the  attitude 
was  changing;  at  this  juncture  conventional  deference  for  the 
monarch  was  thrown  off  and  Parliament  appealed  to  the  nation 
against  the  King.  Only  a  month  later  Henry  Parker,  now  a 
spokesman  for  the  popular  party  in  the  Commons,  maintained 
that  God  was  no  more  the  author  of  one  form  of  government 
than  another.  All  power  is  originally  with  the  people,  and  God 
only  confirms  that  which  is  selected  by  common  consent.  The 
charter  of  nature  entitles  the  subjects  of  all  countries  to  safety, 
and  the  community,  by  virtue  of  its  paramount  interest,  may 
justly  seize  power  and  use  it  for  its  own  preservation.  We  cahv 
thus  see  that  the  appeal  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  England,  to  j 
use  and  wont,  was  giving  way  before  the  appeal  to  the  Law  of y 
Nature  and  reason.  This  theoretical  tendency  was  strength- 
ened by  the  war  party  calling  in,  at  this  time,  the  aid  of  Scot- 
land. The  Scotch  leaders  were  steeped  in  the  political  philoso- 
phy of  Buchanan  aud  Knox.  Rutherford,  their  spokesman, 
claimed  that  all  jurisdiction  over  men  is  artificial  and  positive. 

**To  choose  a  King  is  the  same  as  to  make  a  King.  The 
King  is  subordinate,  not  co-ordinate — a  creature  of  the  peo- 
ple's making  and  can  be  unmade  or  as  easily  made.  Nor 
can  Parliament  resist  the  people  any  more  than  they  can 
the  King." 

In  these  intensely  individualistic  times  there  was  a  multiplica- 
tion of  theories;  there  were  the  Millenarians,  Erastians,  Antino- 
mians,  Levellers.  The  increasing  terror  of  these  threatening 
sections  led  the  Presbyterians  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
popular  party  or  so-called  Independents,  and  to  attempt  to  work 
.some  compromise  with  the  King.  With  the  opposition  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  the  theories  of  the  Independents  became  even 
more  radical.  The  army  was  the  hotbed  of  radical  and  levelling 
doctrines.  It  rejected  the  idea  of  King  entirely  and  maintained 
that  Parliament  is  a  creation  of  the  people.     It  sent  in  a  remon- 
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strance  to  the  Long  Parliament,  demanding  not  only  the  election 
of  a  new  Parliament  but  the  abolition  of   Monarchy  and   the 
Peers.     The  struggle  went  on  between  the  Army  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, ending  only  with  the  passage  by  the  Commons  on    Janu- 
j  ary  4,  1649,  of  three  resolutions.     The   first   resolved  that  the 
(   People  were   the  original   of  all   just  power  in  the  State;  the 
'    second,  that  the  Commons  possessed  supreme  power  as  represen- 
tatives  of  the   Pepple;  the   third,  that  whatever  was   enacted 
.    by  them  should  have  the  force  of  law  without  needing  the  con- 
!    sent  of  either    King   or  the   House  of  Peers.     England  was 

Republican. 
/""    Even  this  cursory  outline  of  events  and  opinion  between  1644 
^  and  1649  will  help  to  explain,  at  least  in  a  small  way,  that  Mil- 
ton's political  thought  as  expressed  in  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Mag- 
istrates developed  with  the  course  of  events.     In  this  tract  we 
have  a  powerful  and  original  mind,  expressing,  in  a  consistent 
body  of  doctrine  and  with  force  and  eloquence,  the  Republican 
V  principles  and  theories  that  were  current  at  the  time, — not  so 
,   radical  as  Lilburn  or  Goodwin,  more  republican  than  Ireton  or 
Cromwell. 

In  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  Milton  has  attached 
himself  to  the  Republic  and  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  regi- 
cides; he  has  become  the  champion  of  the  theory  of  Natural 
Rights  and  Social  Contract.' 


**The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  in  the  sixteenth  century  opened  up  to  discussion 
such  questions  as  the  social  contract,  divine  right  of  kings  and  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  The  notion  of  social  contract  can  be  found  already  in  Plato 
{CfitOy  49-52  ;  Republic^  II,  359,).  The  same  theory,  together  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  runs  down  through  the  Middle  Ages 
and  stands  as  a  justification  of  popular  revolt  against  tyrant  pope  or  tyrant 
king.  The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  had  been  inherited 
from  the  Christian  tradition.  Christianity  had  emphasized  the  worth  of  the 
humblest  soul  and  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man.  For  the  Middle  Ages 
both  king  and  pope  were  only  servants  instituted  by  a  sovereign  people. 

--Even  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  Summa  Theologia^  supports  this  doctrine. 

^The  law  of  God  comes  before  the  Pope.  With  the  breaking  up  of  the 
mediaeval  empire  and  the  growth  of  the  modern  Slate,  with  the  struggle 
between  Church  and  State,  the  king  comes  to  claim  absolute  right.  In  fact, 
the  early  reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  defend  the  divine  rights  of  kings  as 
against  popes.    Early  in  the  Reformation,  however,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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**No  man  can  be  so  stupid  [he  says]  as  to  deny  that  all 
men  naturally  were  born  free  ....  they  agreed  by  common 
league  to  bind  each  other  from  mutual  injury.  All  authority 
was  originally  unitedly  in  them  all ;  for  peace,  for  order  and 
lest  each  man  should  be  his  own  partial  judge,  they  commu- 
nicated and  derived  either  to  one,  whom  for  the  eminence  of 
his  wisdom  and  integrity  they  chose  above  the  rest:  or  to 
more  than  one,  whom  they  thought  of  equal  deserving;  the 
first  was  called  king,  the  other  magistrate." 

From  these  premises  it  is  clear  that  the  power  remains  with  the 
people  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without  a  violation  of 
their  birthright.    The  power  of  kings,  then,  is  only  derivative,^ — 
committed  to  them  in  trust,  and  in  consequence  the  **people  as 
often  as  they  shall  judge  best  can  either  choose  or  reject  them, 
retain  them  or  depose  them,  by  the  liberty  and  right  of  free- 
bom  men  to  be  governed  as  seems  best*'.    **It  is  their  right  to 
depose  a  king,  their  duty  to  depose  a  tyrant."    With  buoyant 
enthusiasm  and  with  little  consciousness  of  the  need  of  com-'\ 
paring  his  theories  with  practice,  which,  as  Burke  remarked, **is  ) 
the  true  touchstone  of  all  theories  which  regard  man  and  the 
affairs  of  men",  he  asserts:— 

**  Wanting  that  power  to  remove  or  abolish  any  governor  or 
subordinate,  with  the  government  itself  upon  urgent  causes, 
and  to  depose  and  economize  in  the  land  which  God  hath 
given  them,  as  master  of  family  in  their  own  house  and  free 
inheritance,  we  are  indeed  under  tyranny  and  servitude." 


people  and  the  doctrine  of  the  social  contract  were  reasserted.  Two  forms 
of  the  original  pact  or  contract  are  to  be  noted  in  the  post- Reformation 
period :  the  first,  the  Biblical  and  mediaeval  form,  surviving  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  seemingly  based  on  the  Hebrew  idea  of  a  covenant  between  man 
and  God,  supplemented  by  the  Roman  idea  of  contract ;  the  second  related 
to  the  institution  of  a  political  society  by  means  of  a  compact  among  indi- 
viduals, and  is  set  forth  in  the  works  of  Hooker,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Rous- 
seau. These  two  are  confused  in  Buchanan's  De  Jure  Apud  Scotos^  in  the 
Vindicia  Contra  Tyrannos^  in  Hotman's  Francia  Gallio^  as  well  as  in  the 
pamphlets  of  Milton.  The  divine  and  the  human,  the  natural  and  supernatu- 
ral, had  not  yet  been  disentangled.  The  Commonplace  Book  of  Milton  evi- 
dences that  he  was  thorou^^^hly  acquainted  with  these  great  political  theorists 
of  the  Renaissance,  as  well  as  with  those  of  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  are  allusions,  quotations,  illustrations  and  arguments  from  them  in  all 
of  his  political  pamphlets. 
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In  his  insistence  that  the  people  are  the  original  power,  and 
that  they  retain  more  than  they  give,  Milton  separates  himself 
from  Hobbes  and  becomes  identified  with  the  liberal  school. 
He  also  separates  himself  from  such  men  as  Ireton,  who  was 
the  defender  of  expediency  and  believed  that  rights  are  not  born 
in  vacua  but  only  in  the  concrete  situation  of  an  actual  society. 
Yet  we  find  nothing  in  the  tract  to  attest  that  he  hated  monarchy 
itself.  He  was  only  ^'showing  in  abstract  consideration  of  the 
question  that  might  lawfully  be  done  against  tyrants**. 

In  this  tract  Milton  sees  the  divine  origin  of  men ;  freedom 

\  as  their  birthright,  power  to  choose  their  own  King,  mastery  in 
"their  own  house  and  free  inheritance.     Disillusionment  is  begin- 

/^ning  to  come  even  in  the  next  tract,  Eikonoklasies,    The  people 
now  are  irrational,  the  hapless  herd,  or  how  else  be  so  enchan- 
ted by  this  device  of  the  King — the  Eikon  Basilike !     His  refer- 
^   ences  to  the  King  are  here  becoming  bitter.    By  the  time  of  his 
Defence  of  the  People  of  JSn^-Zand  VigSiinst  Salmasius,  monarchy  it- 

Vself  has  become  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature.  Nature  appoints 
that  wise  men  should  govern  fools,  not  that  the  wicked  should 

^xule  over  the  good;  and  consequently  they  that  take  government 
out  of  such  men's  hands  act  according  to  the  Law  of  Nature. 

Nobody  has  the  right  to  be  king  unless  he  excels  all  others  in 

wisdom.'  Milton  has  passed  over  to  republicanism.  And  I 
might  point  out  here  a  peculiar  feature  in  so  great  a  mind  as 
Milton's.     His  break  with  monarchy  is  seemingly  not  a  result  of 

.  speculation  in  the  closet,  but  of  personal  antagonism.    It  needed 

.  the  bitter  personal  feeling  aroused  by  the  answering  of  the  Ei- 
kon Basilike  and  Salmasius  to  carry  him  over  to  the  completest 
republicanism. 

In  the  Second  Defetice  of  two  years  later  he  is  still  an  Oliver- 
—  ian,  although  the  Commonwealth  has  passed  over  into  a  Protec- 
torate.    We  have  noticed  that  Milton's  estimate  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  people  lessened  after  1649.     He  has  no  longer  such  radi- 

,  ant  hopes  for  Parliament  as  he  had  in  1643,  and,  despite  his  belief 

,  in  the  sanctity  of  the  people,  his  little  faith  in  representative 
government   is  weakening.     In   the  latter   part  of   the  Second 


''A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England^  ths.  5,  6,  7,  8. 
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Defence  he  violently  attacks  current  democracy  with  its  shib- 
boleths and  catchwords.    For — 

**who  would  vindicate  your  right  of  unrestrained  suffrage  or 
of  choosing  what  representative  you  likest  best  merely  that 
you  might  elect  the  creature  of  your  own  faction?  .  .  .  Who 
could  believe  that  the  master  and  the  patrons  of  banditti 
could  be  the  proper  guardian  of  liberty?  or  who  would  sup- 
pose that  he  should  ever  be  made  one  hair  more  free  by  such 
a  set  of  public  functionaries  when,  .  .  .  among  them,  who 
are  the  very  guardians  of  liberty,  and  to  whose  custody  it 
is  committed,  there  must  be  so  many  who  do  not  know 
either  how  to  use  or  to  enjoy  liberty?"  ^ 

There  are  signs  of  disappointment  and  disillusionment  in  the 
following  statement,  and  a  feeling  that  he  is  defending  a  lost 
cause.  Speaking  of  England's  mighty  accomplishments  for 
liberty,  at  the  very  close  of  the  Second  Defence^  he  declares: — 

**I  have  delivered  my  testimony,  I  would  almost  say  have 
erected  a  monument  that  will  not  readily  be  destroyed,  to 
the  reality  of  these  singular  and  mighty  achievements  which 
were  above  all  praise  ....  If  after  such  a  display  of  cour- 
age and  vigor,  you  basely  relinquish  the  path  of  virtue,  if 
you  do  anything  unworthy  of  yourselves,  posterity  will  sit 
in  judgment  on  your  conduct." 

I  said  he  was  an  Oliverian,  but  his  praise  of  Cromwell  in 
the  Second  Defence,  as  glowing  as  it  is,  is  not  unqualified. 
He  no  doubt  prefers  the  rule  and  system  of  Cromwell  as  a 
whole  to  those  of  his  opponents,  but  nevertheless  says  to  him : — 

** Reflect  often  what  a  dear  thing  and  of  how  dear  a  paren- 
tage this  liberty  is  that  has  been  commended  and  entrusted 
to  you  by  your  country.  .  .  .  Truly  you  cannot  yourself  be 
free  without  us,  for  it  is  an  arrangement  of  nature  that  who- 
soever intrenches  upon  the  liberty  of  others  loses  his  own, 
first  of  all." 

It  is  the  liberty,  not  of  constitutionalists,  that  he  would  have 
Cromwell  respect,  but  rather  the  liberty  that  allows  the  govern- 
ment o^  the  community  to  be  carried  on  by  all  its  worthiest 
members  and  that  gives  the  most   energizing  rational   liberty 

^Second  Defence  of  the  English  People.    Sec  pp.  297-298. 
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to  the  individual.  He  tells  Cromwell  that  he  should  avail  him- 
self of  the  counsel  of  the  best  men  of  the  time.  He  advises  him 
that  he  would  do  well  to  trust  the  protection  of  our  liberties  to 
those  men  whose  talents  are  so  splendid  and  whose  worth  has 
been  so  thoroughly  tried.  He  also  suggests  that  the  state 
should  rid  itself  of  the  church  establishment,  and  that  there  should 
be  better  provision  for  the  education  and  moral  training  of  the 
youth,  reserving  the  rewards  for  the  meritorious  only;  that  those 
should  be  watched  who  itch  to  pass  a  multiplicity  of  laws,  for 
laws  are  generally  worse  in  proportion  to  their  number,  restrict- 
ing liberty,  rather  than  guarding  against  fraud. 

Milton  always  fears  any  machinery  or  movement  that  would 
seem  to  cramp  genius  and  limit  freedom,  not  freedom  that  is 
license,  but  freedom  that  opens  the  largest  possibilities  for  the 
fullest  development  of  the  individual  powers. 

There  may  be  a  despondency  showing  through  in  the  Ready 
and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Commonwealth^  and  a  certain 
superhuman  daring,  even  more  marked,  as  the  dangers  are  great 
or  the  cause  hopeless,  yet  I  think  we  can  say  that  in  this  pam- 
phlet we  have  reached  a  pew  stage  in  Milton's  political  think- 
ing. He  is  no  longer  an  Oliverian  looking  back  longingly  to 
the  days  of  the  Protectorate.  Government  by  a  single  man  is 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

**That  people  needs  must  be  mad  or  strangely  infatuated 
that  builds  the  chief  hopes  of  their  common  happiness  and 
safety  on  a  single  person.  .  .  .  All  ingenious  and  knowing 
men  will  agree  with  me  that  a  free  commonwealth  without 
a  single  person  or  House  of  Lords  is  by  far  the  best  govern- 
ment and  again,  the  sovereign  has  little  but  to  set  pompous 
lace  upon  the  superficial  acting  of  the  State." 

Milton  is  more  doctrinaire  and  more  bold  in  this  pamphlet  than 
in  any  heretofore.  Where  he  repeats  his  former  opinions  it  is 
without  qualifications.     He  says  that  men  are — 

"not  bound  by  any  statute  of  preceding  parliaments,  but 
by  the  law  of  nature  only,  which  is  the  only  law  of  laws 
truly  and  properly,  to  all  mankind  fundamental ;  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  all  government;  to  which  no  parliament  or 
people  that  will  thoroughly  reform  but  may  and  must  have 
recourse.** 
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This  sounds  like   the   Social   Contract  and   might  have  been'X 
uttered  by  Rousseau,  Godwin  or  Paine.     What  are  this  law  of  ^ 
nature  and  these  natural  rights,  your  practical  statesman  would 
ask?  Milton  fails  here,  seemingly,  to  see  that  our  present  institu- 
tions are  the  product  of  a  long  and  painful  evolution,  that  society, 
in  the  words  of  Burke,  is  a  ''partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all 
perfection,  and  as  the  end  of  such  partnership  cannot  be  obtained 
in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not  only  between 
those  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  living,  those  who 
are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  bom**.     If  Milton  had  knownX 
human  nature  and  better  appreciated  what  Emerson  calls  "the   j 
constant  mind  of  man**,  he  would  have  seen  that  reform  comes  | 
slowly;  that  only  through  long  reaches  of  time  do  principles  and/ 
theories  become  a  part  of  the  living  texture  of  society.* 

Again  we  are  forced  to  observe  that  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  Milton's  thinking  are  only  those  forced  by  the  imme- 
diate circumstances.  As  stated  above,  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  do  not  seem  to  drive  Milton  to  a  far-reaching  questioning 
and  revising  of  his  former  theories,  nor  can  we  say  that  they 
brought  him  to  a  closer  study  of  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  a 
better  alignment  with  reality  and  the  nature  of  things.  Men, 
much  inferior  in  power  of  mind  and  speculation,  could  separate 
themselves  from  their  age  and  reflect  upon  it  in  a  much  broader 
way ;  they  could  return  upon  themselves,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said 
of  Burke,  see  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  and  note  wherein 
they  may  have  failed.  Jeremy  Taylor  could;  so  could  Richard 
Baxter.  We  can  say  of  Milton,  as  of  another  great  Englishman, 
that  he  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  exalt  and  light  up  by  great 
principles;  yet  what  great  man  other  than  Carlyle  was  so  imprac- 
ticable in  his  concrete  suggestions  and  had  so  little  influence  on 
the  solution  of  current  issues  as  Milton.? 

When  one  scheme  fails  Milton  suggests  another  even  more 
impracticable.     What  suggestion,  considering  the  circumstances 


•Harrington,  the  author  of  Oceana  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  **Rota 
Club*\  was  almost  alone  among  the  political  philosophers  of  Milton's  age  in 
understanding  the  organic  nature  of  society  and  the  conditions  of  >ociety 
that  determine  the  nature  of  government. 
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and  temper  of  the  time,  is  more  chimerical  than  the  scheme  he 
proposed  for  establishing  a  free  commonwealth? 

By  March  or  April,  1659,  when  the  pamphlet  in  question  came 
out,  all  was  chaos  and  everything  looked  toward  the  recalling  of 
the  House  of  Stuart.  Milton,  no  doubt,  had  his  fears  but  he 
will  make  at  least  one  last  effort.  We  can  save  the  state  yet  if 
reason  and  courage  remain  in  England.  His  scheme  is  not  that 
of  any  of  the  contending  parties  of  the  time.  He  would  have  no 
single  person  ruling  nor  a  House  of  Peers.  * 'Writs  are  now 
sent  out*',  he  says,  **for  a  now  election,  not  in  the  name  of  a 
King,  but  in  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  our  liberty.**  Never 
was  there  such  an  opportunity  for  the  convoking  of  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, not  by  a  king  but  by  the  voice  of  liberty.  The  ground 
and  basis  of  every  just  and  free  goverment  is  a  general  council 
ablest  men  chosen  by  the  people.  Milton  believes  in  the 
remnant.     Nothing  could  be  settled  by  majorities: — 


/  an 
^of 


'^Licentious  and  unbridled  democracy  ruins  itself  with  its 
own  excessive  powers.  .  .  .  More  just  it  is,  if  it  come  to 
force,  that  a  less  number  compel  a  greater  to  retain  what 
can  be  no  wrong  to  their  liberty,  than  that  a  greater  number 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  baseness  compel  the  less  most  inju- 
riously to  be  their  fellow  slaves.  They  who  seek  nothing 
but  their  own  just  liberty  have  always  right  to  win  it  and 
keep  it  whenever  they  have  power,  be  the  voices  ever  so 
numerous  that  oppose  it.** 

Milton  distrusts  Parliament,  for  they  unsettle  rather  than  settle 
a  free  government,  breed  commotion,  changes,  novelties  and  un- 
certainties. 

By  careful  control  of  election  and  careful  sifting  of  those 
elected,  the  worthiest  shall  be  secured,  who  may  rightly  be  called 
the  true  keepers  of  our  liberty.  As  human  nature  runs,  this  would 
seem  to  subvert  the  very  freedom  that  Milton  would  establish. 
Would  not  his  schemes  end  in  a  slavery  greater  than  that  against 
which  he  fought  so  zealously  in  the  past }  Beyond  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries he  saw  the  scope  of  the  revolution  and  the  glory 
of  an  era  of  really  free  men.  And  in  the  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to 
Establish  a  Commoftwealth  we  have  the  drowning  man  grasping 
at  the  straw.     It  was  the  contrast  of  the  unique  opportunity 
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that  had  arrived  for  the  whole  human  race  to  take  a  step  forward 
toward  a  higher  civilization  with  the  unripeness  of  the  great 
mass  of  his  fellow-men  for  such  transition  that  Milton  beheld. 
It  was  a  situation  as  old  and  as  abiding  as  the  progressive  spirit 
of  man.  How  many  persons  of  light  and  leading  have  all  but 
despaired  at  the  *un teachableness*  of  the  human  race  after  the 
bitter  experiences  of  the  late  war,  and  at  their  hesitation  to  take 
a  step  forward  toward  more  amicable  international  relations! 
And  I  may  add  that  Milton  is  not  unlike  many  another  idealis"^ 
who  starts  on  his  career  of  reform  with  roseate  hopes  only  to  be 
disillusioned,  and  often  to  become  in  the  end  bitter  and  auto^- 
cratic.  It  is  the  strong  man  of  vision  seeing  great  possibilities 
for  the  race,  but  who,  on  discovering  that  they  are  blind  to  all  he 
beholds,  is  tempted  to  establish  by  force  his  kingdom  of  values. 
Milton  could  have  said  with  Socrates,  who,  when  told  by  Glau- 
con  that  the  city  he  had  been  describing  did  not  exist  anywhere 
on  earth,  that  it  was  an  idea  only,  replied: — 

"In  heaven  there  is  laid  up  a  pattern  of  such  a  city,  and 
he  who  desires,  may  behold  that  pattern,  and  beholding  it, 
govern  himself  accordingly.  But  whether  there  is,  or  ever 
will  be  such  a  city,  is  of  no  importance  to  him,  for  he  will 
act  according  to  the  laws  of  that  ideal  city  and  no  other.'*  *• 

Milton  began  as  a  moderate  monarchy  man ;  he  became  a  repub- 
lican, an  Oliverian;  he  ended  in  advocating  what  we  might  call 
the  rule  of  the  natural  aristocracy;  but  through  all  the  changes 
there  shines  forth  a  large  love  of  liberty,  liberty  as  an  energiz- 
ing force,  as  a  higher  efficiency, — the  liberty  that  will  enable 
man  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  that  ideal  city,  and  no  other. 

Jesse  F.  Mack. 
Oberlin  College. 

»<»  The  Republic,  Book  IX. 
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'    AS  DRAMATISTS 

English  Romanticism,  it  is  generally  admitted,  produced  nov- 
els, essays  and  poems  that  rank  among  the  highest  products  of 
English  literature.  Yet  in  one  branch  of  creative  literature,  the 
drama,  it  failed  signally.  The  drama  has  seldom  passed  through 
a  more  barren  period  than  that  in  which  the  brilliant  Romantic 
writers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  won  their  reputations. 
The  general  student  of  literature,  if  he  reflects  on  this  condition 
at  all,  generally  explains  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  saying 
that  the  age  was  interested  chiefly  in  poetry  and  that  the  poets 
did  not  care  to  write  drama.  This  explains  nothing,  however, 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  a  lyric  poet  cannot  also  be  a  drama- 
tist, as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Elizabethans.  Moreover,  the 
romantic  poets  were  not  indifferent  to  drama.  Almost  without 
exception  they  attempted  to  write  it — and  failed.  Somewhere 
within  themselves  or  within  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  there 
were  conditions  that  inhibited  this  brilliant  group  of  English 
writers  from  achieving  the  dramatic  success  which  they  desired 
and  which  might  superficially  be  expected  of  them. 

Anyone  considering  this  situation  from  a  purely  theatrical 
point  of  view  might  be  inclined  to  account  for  it  solely  on  the 
ground  of  technical  deficiencies.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the  plays 
in  question  did  have  conspicuous  structural  weaknesses,  as  Dr. 
W.  S,  McNeill  has  shown  by  detailed  analyses  in  his  History 
of  the  English  Drama  from  Ij88'l8j2. '  Technical  craftsmanship 
was  somewhat  beneath  the  study  of  a  Romantic  genius.  In  writ- 
ing Otho  the  Great,  for  instance,  Keats  merely  supplied  the  poetry 
for  the  speeches  as  his  friend  Brown  sketched  them  out,— apian 
which  required— and  demonstrated — no  more  technical  knowledge 
of  drama  on  Keats*s  part  than  did  the  writing  of  The  Eve  of 
Saint  Agnes,  The  best  of  the  Romantic  dramas,  Shelley's  The 
Cenci,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  in  its  structural  weaknesses. 
This  play  has  been  subjected  to  detailed  analysis  in  three  doc- 

'  Harvard  ms.,  1909, 
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toral  theses,*  to  practical  examination  by  severar  theatrical  pro- 
ducers who  considered  staging  it,  and  to  actual  test  by  the  Shel- 
ley Society's  production  of  the  play  in  1886.  The  conclusions 
have  varied  somewhat  in  detail,  but  have  practically  agreed  in 
genei:al  import:  the  play  has  been  found  to  be  over-motivated 
in  minor  parts,  insufficiently  motivated  in  the  character  of  Count 
Cenci,  disjected  by  Cenci's  death,  and  almost  devoid  of  progres- 
sion except  for  the  scenes  centering  about  Cenci 's  death  and 
Beatrice's  trial.  As  Shelley's  clear-headed  friend,  Peacock, 
remarked,  "it  is  unquestionably  not  a  work  for  the  modern  Eng- 
lish stage",  and  this  would  be  true  even  if  there  were  no  other 
faults  than  structural  ones.  Yet  the  structural  inadequacy  of 
this  and  many  other  plays  is  far  from  affording  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  general  failure  of  the  Romantic  writers  as 
dramatists.  Structural  defects  are  often  an  accidental  rather  than 
a  fundamental  cause  of  failure  in  the  drama.  Often  they  are  due 
to  initial  ignorance  and  are  overcome  by  practical  experience. 
Moreover,  the  theatre  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  frequently 
accepted  plays  that  were  structurally  weak.  The  Romantic 
writers  were  not  all  as  ignorant  of  the  stage  as  Shelley.  Some 
of  them  had  excellent  opportunities  for  acquiring  the  technique 
of  the  stage,  had  it  been  in  them  to  do  so.  Charles  Lamb  knew 
the  stage  through  constant  attendance  and  wrote  dramatic  criti- 
cism. Byron  was  an  even  more  regular  playgoer  and  during 
181 5  was  one  of  the  three  directors  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
Probably  the  inspiration  and  the  impatience  of  restraint  which 
characterized  the  Romantic  writers  made  it  especially  easy  for 
them  to  slight  the  exacting  technical  requirements  of  the  stage. 
The  question  is  one  of  temperament  rather  than  of  accidental 
ignorance.  Even  so,  there  were  two  Romantic  pciets,  Coleridge 
and  Byron,  who  had  sufficient  technique  to  attain  the  stage 
and  hold  it  for  considerable  runs.  Technical  incompetence  is, 
at  best,  therefore,  only  a  very  partial  explanation  of  the  failure 
of  the  Romantic  dramatists,  because  it  is  neither  an  insuperable 
handicap  nor  was  it  common  to  all  the  writers  in  question. 


»W.  S.  McNeill:  op.  cit.\  E.  S    Bates:  Shelley's  Drama,  The  Cenci:  and 
N.  I.  White:  Shelley's  Dramatic  Peems^  Harvard  ms.,  1918. 
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Neither  can  a  common  explanation  be  found  in  lack  of  interest 
due  either  to  the  debasement  of  the  stage  and  its  audience  or  to 
the  prevalence  of  non-dramatic  types  in  the  literature  of  the 
period.  A  good  play  might  fail  to  achieve  popular  success  as  a 
result  of  these  conditions.  These  conditions  might  also  account 
for  an  author's  unwillingness  to  write  for  the  stage,  but  they 
cannot  account  for  ineptitude  and  inadequacy  in  the  plays  that 
were  written.  Dr.  McNeill  quotes  several  writers,  including 
Scott  and  Byron,  in  strong  condemnation  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences and  concludes  that  this  partly  explains  the  failure  of  the 
great  literary  figures  of  the  day  to  become  interested  in  the 
drama.  This  lack  of  interest,  however,  is  more  easily  assumed 
than  demonstrated.  If  writing  drama  is  any  proof  of  interest  in 
the  drama,  the  best  poets  and  essayists  of  the  day  were  almost 
unanimously  interested.  Wordsworth  and  Southey  each  wrote 
one  drama;  Coleridge  wrote  three;  Scott,  five  and  one  dramatic 
sketch;  Keats,  one  and  a  fragment;  Godwin,  two;  Byron,  seven 
and  a  fragment ;  Shelley,  four  and  several  fragments ;  and  Bed- 
does,  Lamb,  Landor  and  Proctor  also  wrote  dramas  or  dramatic 
sketches.  Not  a  few  of  these  writers  essayed  the  stage.  Words- 
sworth  tried  to  get  The  Borderers  accepted  and  failed;  Shelley 
had  the  same  experience  with  The  Cenci^  and  Coleridge's  Osorio 
was  at  first  rejected  but  was  later  staged  with  considerable  suc- 
cess as  Remorse,  Scott's  The  House  of  Aspen  was  refused. 
Godwin  and  Lamb  succeeded  in  getting  plays  accepted  only  to 
see  them  promptly  damned.  Keats's  play  was  declined,  but 
Proctor  achieved  a  stage  success  with  Mirandola,  Byron  pro- 
tested that  his  plays  were  not  written  to  be  acted,  but  most  of 
them  reached  the  stage  and  were  acted  with  some  success. 
Plainly  the  Romantic  writers  were  not  uninterested  in  drama; 
they  were  merely,  as  a  group,  unsuccessful  with  it. 

There  is  one  general  connection  between  all  these  plays  that 
throws  a  somewhat  paradoxical  light  on  thejr  general  dramatic 
inadequacy.  This  is  a  common  touch  of  Shakespearean  and  Eliza- 
bethan diction  and  form.  The  Elizabethan  structure  and  the 
large  number  of  Shakespearean  parallels  commonly  noted  in  Shel- 
ley's The  Cenci  are  but  the  signs  of  a  very  general  and  pervasive 
influence.    Scott's  plays  show  the  Elizabethan  form  with  a  slight 
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sprinkHngof  Shakespearean  language.  Coleridge's  Remorse  con- 
tains  a  number  of  distinct  parallels  to  Shakespearean  lines,  par- 
ticularly certain  passages  in  Hamlet,  The  plays  of  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Lamb  are  Elizabethan  in  structure  and  furnish  many 
echoes  of  Shakespeare's  lines.  Byron's  historical  plays  are  a 
professed  reaction  against  Elizabethan  drama,  but  the  lines  par- 
allel Shakespeare's  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  Marino 
Faliero,  The  general  and  acute  interest  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans  is  evident  to  even 
the  most  casual  student  of  the  period.  It  is  shown  in  the  many 
collections  and  new  editions  of  old  plays,  in  the  lectures  and 
essays  of  Coleridge,  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  stage.  Many  of  the  successful  plays  of  the  day  were  Eliza- 
bethan in  form ;  Massinger,  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
had  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  the  stage ;  and  Shakespeare, 
between  1788  and  1832,  was  represented  by  from  six  to  seventeen 
different  plays  annually  at  Drury  Lane  and  Coven t  Garden.'  A 
glance  at  the  principal  magazines  of  the  period  shows  that  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  alone  contained  145  articles  and  notes 
on  Elizabethan  and  Shakesperean  subjects  between  1800  and  1825. 
Blackwood's  Magazine  coTi\7i\Ti^d\.^tntyixom  1817  to  1825;  The 
Monthly  Magazine  thirty 'fiy^e  irom  1800  to  1816;  and  The  New 
Monthly  Magazine  twenty-five  from  1814  to  1825. 

The  influence  of  the  greatest  English  dramatists,  one  would 
think,  would  naturally  be  in  the  direction  of  sound  dramatic 
conceptions.  That  it  was  not  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
writers  were  imitative  in  a  slavish,  pseudo-classical  manner 
rather  than  independent  with  a  genuine  Romantic  originality. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Beddoes,  himself  an  Eliza- 
bethan imitator,  when  he  exclaimed  that  **these  re-animations 
are  vampire-cold"  and  that  the  man  to  awaken  the  drama  must 
be  *'a  bold  trampling  fellow".*  Perhaps  the  sound,  tragic  ethos 
of  Shakespeare  was  less  easily  perceived  because  Gothic  horror 
had  invaded  both  the  novel  and  the  stage. 


'McNeill,  <>^.«/. 

*  Letters  of  Thomas  Lovel  Beddoes,  p.  50,  quoted  by  S.  C.  Chew  in   The 
Dramas  of  Lord  Byron. 
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But  the  principal  and  really  significant  reason  why  Shake- 
speare failed  to  benefit  his  Romantic  admirers  is  that  they  con- 
centrated their  attention  upon  the  less  fundamentally  dramatic 
elements  in  his  plays.  **He  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  a  great 
philosopher",  Coleridge^  told  his  audience,  forgetting  to  men>^ 
tion  that  he  was  also  a  great  dramatist.  Ethical  and  personal  con- 
flict evolved  out  of  human  motives  and  determined  in  accor- 
dance with  human  standards  of  truth  and  justice  is  the  most 
fundamental  element  in  drama.  Coleridge  and  his  contempora- 
ries probably  realized  Shakespeare's  greatness  in  this  respect, 
but  their  main  interest  ran  to  the  beauty  of  isolated  passages, 
to  metaphysical  refinements  in  motivation,  and  to  rapturous  ex- 
altation of  characters  as  true  human  pictures  rather  than  as  per- 
sonal dramatic  agents  in  a  great  ethical  conflict.  Nor  were  they 
helped  to  a  sounder  conception  of  Shakespeare's  real  dramatic 
qualities  by  the  practice  of  the  professional  playwright.  From 
D'Avenant  and  Dryden's  fantastically  elaborated  version  of  The 
Tempest^  down  to  the  less  offensive  adaptations  of  George  Col- 
man,  Shakespeare  had  been  freely  tampered  with  to  make  him 
fit  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  Authentic  versions  had  been  acted, 
but  other  versions  garbled  in  the  interest  of  'taste'  or  decked  out 
in  the  interest  of  spectacle  had  generally  been  the  more  popular. 
In  an  age  whose  tendency  was  to  react  against  conventions  and 
to  explore  the  remoter  recesses  of  time,  space  and  personality, 
which  regarded  genius  principally  as  the  expression  of  individ- 
uality and  the  Elizabethans  as  types  of  free  and  spontaneous 
genius,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  central  and  more  deeply  repre- 
sentative qualities  of  Shakespeare  should  be  slurred  over  in  favor 
of  elements  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Even  to-day 
there  is  something  of  the  same  eccentricity  in  the  dominant  crit- 
ical attitude  toward  Shakespeare.  Books  that  approach  Shake- 
peare  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  drama,  like  Professor 
Baker's  Shakespeare* s  Development  as  a  Dramatist^  are  few  in 
number  and  comparatively  recent.  Our  enjoyment  of  Shake- 
speare has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  subtle  psychologizing 
of  Coleridge,  the  appreciative  flashes  of  Lamb  and  the  character 


^Lectures  on  Shakespeare y  Coleridge^s  JVorks,  N.  Y.,  1854,  vii,  66. 
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studies  of  Hazlitt,  but  the  enjoyment  is  more  literary  than  dra- 
matic. The  methods  of  these  critics  would  apply  as  well  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales  as  to  Julius  Ccesar.  Shakespeare  is  un- 
doubtedly more  valuable  to  the  world  in  general  as  poet  and 
philosopher  than  as  dramatist;  but  his  value  as  a  dramatic 
model  depends  not  on  his  poetry  and  philosophy,  but  on  his  fun- 
damental dramatic  qualities. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  his  influence  on  the  Romantic  drama- 
tists became  perverted.  Such  titles  as  The  Characters  of  Shake- 
speare* s  Dramas,  The  Beauties  of  Massinger,  and  Specimens  of 
the  English  Dramatic  Poets,  with  the  emphasis  on  Characters, 
Beauties^  and  Specimens,  indicate  the  trend  of  Romantic  dra- 
matic appreciation.  The  popularity  of  such  books  (together 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  purely  poetic  that  we  find  in  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt  and  the  magazine  reviews),  explains  why  Lamb,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  could  maintain  >fche  para- 
dox that  Shakespeare,  of  all  dramatists,  was  least  adapted  to 
the  stage.  When  we  have  staged  Shakespeare,  says  Lamb,  "we 
have  only  materialized  and  brought  down  a  fine  vision  to  the 
standard  of  flesh  and  blood".  This  may  be  very  true,  according  to 
our  present  notions,  but  it  would  probably  have  sounded  rather 
distressing  to  Shakespeare,  who  posed  for  sq  many  years  as  a 
successful  practical  dramatist,  with  a  decided  partiality  for  stand- 
ards of  flesh  and  blood.  No  wonder  that  Shakespeare  could  not 
make  dramatists  of  his  romantic  admirers!  The  Elizabethan 
imitators  could  attain  good  blank  verse,  as  in  Shelley's  The 
Cenci]  they  could  attain  tragic  scenes;  and  sometimes  they 
could  even  create  character;  but  the  central  tragic  idea,  which 
they  slighted  in  Shakespeare,  they  likewise  slighted  in  their 
own  plays. 

William  Hazlitt  has  suggested  another  circumstance  to  account 
for  the  dramatic  impotence  of  his  age.  In  his  essay  On  Dra- 
matic Poetry  WdLzWxx  finds  a  common  cause  in  a  general  tendency 
to  abstraction  which  he  traces  to  the  French  Revolution,  and 
which,  in  preventing  men  like  Godwin,  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth from  getting  out  of  intellectual  abstraction  into  the  par- 
ticular and  concrete,  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  create  real 
characters.     A  review  of  the  dramas  themselves  establishes  the 
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truth  of  Hazlitt's  observation  and  indicates  one  or  two  additional 
common  weaknesses. 

Wordsworth's  The  Borderers,  ScoXt's  Sensuality  and  Revenge, 
and  Coleridge's  Remorse  all  belong  to  a  class  in  which  psycho- 
logical analysis  provides  the  main  interest.  With  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  at  least,  this  analysis  is  merely  the  author's  toying 
with  his  own  mental  projections,  and  is  tinged  with  abnormality. 
Thus  Oswald,  in  The  Borderers,  consumes  numerous  lines  in- 
citing Marmaduke  to  murder,  and  later  defends  his  conduct  by 
picturing  murder  as  intellectual  emancipation  .  In  the  case  of 
Remorse  we  get  the  unusual  and  unnatural  motive  of  Alvar  seek- 
ing to  revenge  an  attempted  assassination  by  inspiring  the  villain 
with  remorse.  It  is  significant  that  Coleridge  said  he  liked  this 
play  because  it  embodied  * 'certain  pet  abstract  notions"."  South- 
ey's  Wat  Tyler  and  Coleridge's  The  Fall  of  Robespierre  2iXt  types 
of  the  drama  of  revolutionary  struggle  where  the  republicanism 
is  stronger  than  the  drama.  Godwin's  dramas  show  us  the  politi- 
cal doctrinaire  making  characters  out  of  abstract  ideas.  Scott's 
The  House  of  Aspen  is  a  thoroughgoing  melodrama  of  terror  deal- 
ing with  mediaeval  Germany.  Aside  from  blood-curdling  inci- 
dent it  has  nothing  to  excite  interest.  Scott  himself  referred 
to  it  as  his  ^'Germanized  brat".  All  Scott's  other  plays  derive 
their  principal  value — which  is  small — from  their  lyrics  and  his- 
torical background.  The  Doom  of  Dciwrgoil,  in  particular, 
is  intolerably  narrative;  its  characters  having  the  reminiscent 
enthusiasm  of  an  Ancient  Mariner.  In  these  plays  we  encounter 
the  same  return  to  the  past  that  is  to  be  met  in  Scott's  novels 
and  poems,  but  no  Jeanie  Deans  or  Edie  Ochiltree.  Shelley's 
The  Cenci  does  indeed  have  the  appearance  of  great  tragedy,  but 
breaks  down  under  closer  analysis.  Objective  as  it  seems  to  be, 
it  does  not  in  reality  get  beyond  the  great  abstract  triangle  of 
Tyrant,  Slave  and  Rebel  which  robs  practically  all  Shelley's 
plays  and  narrative  poems  of  real  humanity  and  makes  him  the 
most  abstract  of  all  the  Romanticists.  Ignorance  of  humanity, 
preoccupation  with  abstract  notions,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  igno- 
rance of  the  stage,  all  combined  to  render  Shelley's  dramatic 

•  McNeill,  <>^.  cii.,  p.  359. 
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aspirations  hopeless.     Of  all   the  early  Romanticists  who  at- 
tempted drama,  Byron  alone  approached  success. 

Such  dramatic  poems  as  Cain^  Heaven  and  Earth,  The  De- 
formed Tfansformedy  and  Manfred  have  little  in  common  with 
real  drama.  There  is  too  much  lack  of  control,  too  much 
rebellion,  saper-terrestrialism  and  supematuralism  about  them 
to  conform  to  the  standards  of  flesh  and  blood  so  provokingly 
insisted  upon  for  acted — and  actual— drama.  The  three  histor- 
ical plays,  however,  Marino  Faliero^  The  Two  Foscari,  and  Sar- 
danapalns^  are  dramas  of  considerable  force.  Theatrically,  they 
are  fairly  adequate.  It  is  true  that  they  are  somewhat  burdened 
with  long  speeches,  but,  unlike  The  Cenci,  each  scene  has  its 
theatrical  value  in  advancing  action  or  explaining  motive  or  char- 
acter. The  motivation  of  the  minor  characters  is  good,  but 
Byron,  like  Shelley,  sometimes  fails  in  the  larger  problems  of 
motivation.  He  represents  Marino  Faliero,  a  man  seventy-five 
years  of  age  and  Doge  of  Venice,  as  being  goaded  into  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  state  because  a  scurrilous  insult  has  gone 
inadequately  punished.  In  The  Two  Foscari  Jacopo  is  made  to 
love  Venice  so  much  that  he  commits  a  crime  in  order  that  he 
may  be  taken  back  for  trial,  although  he  well  knows  the  penalty. 
Byron  made  the  Shelleyan  mistake  of  confounding  historic 
with  dramatic  truth  when  he  defended  these  insufficient  motives 
^  by  citing  historical  proof.  In  Sardanapalus  also  he  has  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  making  the  main  character  appear  reasonable 
and  consistent. 

Byron's  range  of  character  is  narrow.  Althoogh  his  characters, 
on  analysis,  are  more  real  than  Shelley's,  for  some  reason  they 
make  a  much  fainter  impression  on  the  memory.  Trelawny  said 
that  Byron  formed  his  opinions  of  people  from  books  and  knew 
little  that  about  them  personally.  His  heroes  are  mostly  himself 
and  his  heroines  La  Guiccioli.  We  find  a  great  deal  of  Byron  in 
Manfre<^i,  Marino,  Cain  and  Sardanapalus.  In  Myrrha  and  Adah 
we  see  La  Guiccioli,  and  she  is  not  entirely  absent  from  the  char- 
acters of  Angiolina  Faliero  and  Marina  Foscari.  Zarina  recalls 
Lady  Byron,  and  the  mysterious  Astarte  is  probably  either 
Byron's  half-sister,  Augusta,  or  his  early  love,  Mary  Chaworth. 
The  Byronic  scepticism,  the  Byronic  gloom,  the  Byronic  rebel- 
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lion,  pride  and  contempt  for  the  rabble,  the  Byronic  indolence 
and  fatalism,  even  the  individual  misdeeds  and  personal  sensitive- 
ness of  Byron — here  we  have  all  the  material  from  which  Byron's 
protagonists  are  constructed,  and  here  we  have  Byron  almost  as 
strictly  confined  as  was  Shelley  within  the  great  Shelleyan  tri- 
angle. Even  although  he  was  able,  more  than  any  of  the  greater 
Romanticists  except  Scott,  to  view  life  concretely  instead  of 
abstractly,  it  availed  him  not  enough.  Seeing  life  almost  as  it 
was,  he  was  able  to  come  closer  to  the  heart  of  real  tragedy  than 
any  other  Romanticist.  With  him  the  struggle  is  not  between 
abstract  good  and  evil,  as  with  Shelley  and  Godwin,  nor  between 
mere  mental  projections,  as  with  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  but 
between  characters  neither  wholly  bad  nor  wholly  good  and  expe- 
riencing within  themselves  the  world  old  conflict  of  good  and  evil 
impulses.  The  protagonist  falls  because  his  view  of  life  is  one- 
sided; but  the  natural  order  which  triumphs  is  not  the  natural 
order  that  we  see  prevail  at  the  downfall  of  Macbeth,  lago  and 
Edmund.  A  natural  order  of  rebellious  courts  and  corrupt  gov- 
ernments is  a  natural  order  with  which  we  can  hardly  be  satis- 
fied. Perhaps  Byron  the  rebel  could  not  bring  himself  to  make 
his  rebellious  heroes  fall  before  a  natural  order  that  was  immuta- 
bly right,  for  that  would  have  been  condemning  himself.  Be- 
cause he  had  the  objective  viewpoint  Byron  did  come  very  near 
to  writing  great  drama,  but  because  he  was  held  like  a  vise  in 
his  own  egotism  he  fell  short  of  complete  success. 

The  spirit  of  great  drama  rests  at  the  centre  of  human  nature 
and  can  be  evoked  only  by  a  deep  knowledge  of  humanity.  For 
two  or  three  underlying  causes,  all  the  early  Romantic  writers 
wandered  away  from  the  centre.  Some,  like  Godwin,  Words- 
worth, Shelley  and  Coleridge,  could  not  get  beyond  their  own 
abstract  ideas.  Others,  like  Byron,  could  not  get  beyond  their 
own  personal  qualities,  and  avoid  presenting  themselves  again 
and  again  in  their  characters.  Shelley  partook  of  this  failing 
also;  in  all  his  protagonists,  from  Prometheus  to  Beatrice,  we 
find  him  idealizing  his  own  best  qualities.  Some,  like  Scott, 
Coleridge  in  Zapolya  and  Lamb  xwjohn  Woodville,  turned  back 
too  ardently  into  the  past  or  into  foreign  countries,  forgetting 
dramatic  truth  in  truth  of  setting,  and  forgetting  that  Shake- 
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speare,  whether  at  Rome  or  Athens,  presented  always  the  Eliza- 
bethan Londoner.  "Hang  the  age",  exclaimed  Lamb,  '*I  will 
write  for  antiquity!" — and  so  he  did,  so  far  as  the  drama  is  con- 
cerned, along  with  several  contemporaries.  Some  failed  through 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  humanity.  How  could  Wordsworth, 
who  retired  from  man  into  nature  and  knew  few  books;  or  Cole- 
ridge, who  knew  books  but  not  men ;  ever  hope  to  reach  that 
intimate  sympathy  with  normal  human  nature  upon  which  great 
drama  must  be  based?  How  could  Shelley,  who,  according  to 
Trelawny,  **had  seen  no  more  of  the  working-day  world  than  a 
girl  at  a  boarding-school*',  and  according  to  Byron  had  '*a  total 
want  of  worldly  wisdom",  ever  really  comprehend  human  nature? 
He  realized  himself  that  he  could  not.  '*As  to  real  flesh  and 
blood,"  he  remarks  in  a  passage  that  has  been  well-worn  by  sub- 
sequent quotation,  "you  know  that  I  do  not  deal  in  those  arti-* 
cles" — and  his  whole  life  and  works  show  that  this  was  true. 
Hazlitt  was  right  when  he  concluded  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
ran  counter  to  great  drama.  Impatience  of  the  drudgery  of 
mere  technical  craftsmanship;  a  distorted  interest  in  the  cos- 
tumes, manners  and  theatrical  forms  of  the  past ;  a  perverted 
view  of  a  great  dramatic  model;  an  incorrigible  interest  in  the 
abstract  rather  than  the  concrete;  and  that  peculiar  absorption 
in  self  known  as  Romantic  egotism — all  these  elements,  so 
characteristic  of  the  age,  are  to  be  found  in  different  combina- 
tions inhibiting  even  the  greatest  of  the  Romanticists  from 
writing  great  drama.  The  same  qualities  that  were  responsible 
for  much  of  the  charm  of  Romantic  lyric  poetry  and  personal 
essays  stood  squarely  between  the  Romanticists  and  the  dramatic 
success  which  they  sought. 

Newman  L  White. 

Trinity  College. 
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The  Rhodes  Scholars  of  1916  entered  a  war-time  Oxford — a 
golden  setting  bereft  of  jewels.  Although  the  spires  and  towers 
were  still  clustering-points  of  romance,  Oxford  was  as  a  sleep- 
ing city  of  wonder,  with  life  stilled  in  the  quadrangles,  a  hush 
hovering  over  the  cloisters.  In  and  out  of  this  desolate  uni- 
versity-Oxford, nervous  war-Oxford  strode — marching  men 
in  khaki,  limping  ones  in  blue,  hurrying  figures  in  mufti 
worried  and  engrossed,  occasional  students  attracting  attention. 
Like  a  giant  casting  fallen  into  disuse,  this  mighty  educational 
mould  stood  empty. 

By  this  very  emptiness,  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  old- 
world  institution  stood  out  in  hard  relief.  A  visitor  at  that  time, 
without  having  his  mind  dazed  with  the  manifold  activities  and 
complexity  of  normal,  exuberant  Oxford,  could  see  more  clearly 
the  skeleton  organization  whereby  certain  objects  of  England's 
greatest  educators  are  attained.  Although  spiritual  Oxford  is  a 
power  that  baffles  measurement,  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  even  to 
those  who  know  it  best,  physical  Oxford  is  often  a  thoroughly 
crystallized  inheritance  of  experience,  based  on  generations  of 
brilliant  success,  a  very  definitely  organized  institution. 

For  example,  there  is  nothing  hazy  about  the  college  system, 
Oxford's  most  powerful  pedagogical  device.  This  system  is  a 
masterly  compromise,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  the  small  college  as  well  as  those  of  a  cosmopolitan  uni- 
versity. Broadly  speaking,  twenty-six  colleges  are  federated 
into  a  mythical  United  Colleges  of  Oxford  University,  in  a 
manner  resembling  our  federation  of  states. 

The  overhead  governing  body,  the  university  administration, 
has  its  offices,  examination  halls  for  the  use  of  all,  museum, 
Bodleian  Library,  Sheldonian  Theatre,  officials  to  keep  the 
archives,  but  no  sleeping-quarters  and  no  dining  halls.  From 
the  small  college  angle,  Oxford  contains  twenty-six  small  insti- 
tutions similarly  organized,  with  similar  broad  policies,  but  dif- 
fering in  age,  traditions,  and  in  every  possible  way  that  does  not 
interfere  with  the  standards  of  the  university  as  a  whole.    These 
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colleges  are  jealously  maintained  entities.  The  architectural  plan 
of  walling  each  college  in  from  the  city  and  from  its  neighbors 
with  ramparts  along  whose  tops  spikes  and  broken  glass  are  set 
in  concrete,  offers  convincing  evidence  that  the  college  is  a 
thing  unto  itself.  Every  college  is  so  protected,  in  each  case 
the  entrance  and  exit  being  through  great  barricaded  gates  or 
doors.  In  the  daytime  these  portals  are  generally  open,  but  at 
night  after  nine  o'clock  when  **the  door-closer  of  Oxford*',  the 
mighty  bell  in  Tom  Tower  of  Christ  Church,  booms  loi  times 
to  commemorate  its  loi  charter  members,  the  college  porters  bolt 
the  doors,  and  thereafter  entrance  is  secured  only  by  banging 
away  until  these  dignitaries  deign  to  open.  Mother  Oxford 
knows  just  when  her  boys  come  in  at  night,  and  if  any  of  them 
spends  the  night  out,  there  is  much  explanation  necessary  be- 
fore  forgiveness.  Moreover,  there  are  fines  for  staying  out  after 
nine:  threepence  from  nine  to  ten;  sixpence  from  ten  to  eleven; 
a  shilling  from  eleven  to  twelve;  and  half-a-crown  after  twelve, 
with  the  assurance  that  one's  name  will  be  handed  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  porter  in  the  morning. 

Within  this  rampart  a  college  is  so  organized  that  if  neces- 
sary it  could  exist  wholly  within  itself.  For  example,  St.  John's 
College  has  a  President,  a  Senior  Tutor  corresponding  to  our 
dean,  a  Chaplain,  and  a  faculty  of  dons  and  tutors  teaching  the 
courses  in  which  the  University  of  Oxford  sets  examinations  and 
offers  degrees.  Within  the  walls  are  sleeping-quarters  for  dons 
and  students,  a  dining-hall,  kitchen  and  buttery,  a  chapel,  a 
library,  club-rooms,  a  porter's  lodge,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful gardens  in  England.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  col- 
lege has  a  sports  ground,  a  broad  expanse  of  greensward,  holding 
two  football  fields  and  fifteen  tennis-courts,  with  room  for  future 
growth.  Although  the  colleges  vary  architecturally  (for  while 
Merton  College  has  the  quaintest  library,  Christ  Church  has  the 
most  famous  hall,  and  Magdalen  College  possesses  the  chapel 
whose  gray,  ghostly  tower  has  long  been  the  symbolic  acme  of 
Oxford's  beauty  in  buildings),  still  each  of  the  twenty-six  has 
the  same  kind  of  organization,  dormitories,  hall,  chapel,  library, 
club-rooms,  lodge  and  garden,  and  each  prefers  inspiring  archi- 
tecture, at  the  same  time  practical,  to  cheaper,  plain,  business- 
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like  structures.  The  authorities  seem  never  to  economize  if 
any  good  influence  on  the  students  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  do  so. 

Although  the  colleges  are  so  similar  in  idea,  in  actuality  they 
seem  very  different.  An  Oxford  man  sees  little  in  common 
between  Christ  Church  and  Keble.  Some  colleges  are  less  than 
a  century  old,  others  run  back  to  Crusading  days  for  their  founda- 
tion; one  will  excel  in  sports,  another  in  scholarship,  a  third  in 
comradeship.  To  Jesus  College  Welsh  boys  are  accustomed  to 
go,  while  at  Corpus  Christi  only  British  are  admitted.  Some 
colleges  have  a  Tory  bent,  others  a  Liberal,  and  of  late  years  a 
few  have  had  Labor  Party  supporters.  While  each  college 
offers  every  course,  some  particular  college,  often  on  account  of 
the  residence  and  influence  of  certain  dons,  will  excel  in  science, 
classics  or  law.  As  the  years  pass,  college  faculties  change  and 
with  the  faculty  the  policy.  In  other  words,  these  colleges  are  not 
only  entities,  but  they  have  personalities.  A  man's  social  life 
and  athletic  life  are  almost  entirely  those  prescribed  by  his  col- 
lege. Within  the  walls  a  close  intimacy  exists  between  dons 
and  students;  students  of  every  course  are  thrown  together; 
a  strong  college  spirit  is  kindled;  and  within  a  large  cosmopoli- 
tan university,  by  stone  walls  and  unsystematized  traditions, 
many  of  the  advantages  of  a  smaller  institution  are  secured. 

The  advantages  of  the  large  University  are  secured  far  more 
simply.  Inspiring  lectures  are  to  be  heard,  experts  who  give 
the  students  a  foretaste  of  authoritative  books,  often  at  the  time 
not  even  in  the  press.  The  student-body,  averaging  about 
3,500,  includes  turbaned  undergraduates  from  India,  Egyptians, 
Abyssinians,  men  from  other  Oriental  lands,  as  well  as  Austra- 
lians, Canadians,  South  Africans,  Americans,  and  students 
from  the  European  countries,  especially  those  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula.  In  sports.  University  teams  are  selected  from 
the  best  men  in  the  colleges,  and  are  coached  by  alumni;  the 
club  life  represents  every  conceivable  cause;  in  practice  the 
student  develops  the  double  loyalty  to  college  and  to  university, 
has  two  kinds  of  clubs,  and  plays  on  two  kinds  of  teams  if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  qualify  for  a  varsity  side. 

Oxford's  second  working  compromise  is  in  building  a  curricu- 
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lum  which  avoids  extreme  specialization,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  so-called  broadening  course  wherein  many  sub- 
jects are  learned  superficially.  The  authorities,  seeking  breadth 
and  humanity,  seem  to  have  accomplished  the  miracle  of  gaining 
this  breadth  without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  thoroughness. 
Honor  Schools,  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree,  are  established  in  the 
classics,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  animal  physiology, 
zoology,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  engineering  science,  juris- 
prudence, medicine,  modern  history,  theology.  Oriental  studies, 
English  language  and  literature,  and  modern  languages,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  studied  exclusively  toward  the  degree.  The  Oxford 
principle  is  to  group  kindred  subjects  leading  to  some  definite 
broad  field  of  work.  In  this  limited  field,  the  attempt  is  to  offer 
something  about  everything,  everything  about  somesalient  points, 
nothing  extraneous.  In  this  system,  a  student  in  the  School  of 
Modern  Languages  has  no  chance  to  take  chemistry,  nor  may  a 
student  in  law  study  Sanskrit  except  as  extra  work.  Even  in 
this  limited  field  exhaustive  work  is  only  possible  in  special 
subjects.  Sacrificing  a  superficial  survey  of  human  knowledge, 
the  student  secures  a  thorough  working  knowledge ;  nevertheless, 
this  may  not  be  called  a  system  of  specialization,  for  in  practice 
it  proves  broadening.  As  an  example  of  an  Oxford  course,  in 
the  School  of  English  Language  and  Literature  the  complete 
work  required  for  a  B.A.  degree  after  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions are  passed,  is  the  philology  and  history  of  the  English 
language;  the  relation  of  English  to  the  languages  with  which 
it  is  etymologically  connected  (Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Frisian, 
etc.);  the  history  of  English  literature,  of  criticism,  and  of 
style  in  prose  and  verse,  together  with  prescribed  authors;  and 
the  history,  especially  the  social  history,  of  England  during 
the  periods  of  English  literature  which  a  candidate  offers. 

In  this  system  the  most  precious  trait  is  the  large  amount  of 
freedom  left  the  student  and  the  amount  of  individual  initiative 
required  of  him.  He  chooses  his  college,  his  field  of  work,  and 
special  subjects,  and  periods  in  that  field:  having  done  so,  he  is 
apparently  a  free  agent,  for  he  may  study  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  attendance  at  lectures  is  not  compulsory,  and  he  is  not 
subject   to  weekly  quizzes  and  a  complicated  system  of  daily 
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grades.  From  the  first  the  college  dons  treat  the  student  as  a 
man.  There  are,  however,  tightening  devices,  invisible  yet  ex- 
ceedingly effective,  which  clamp  the  Oxford  impress  on  the 
undergraduate.  The  most  effective  device,  though,  is  decidedly 
visible — the  student's  tutor.  At  entrance,  every  undergraduate 
is  assigned  to  a  tutor,  whom  thereafter  in  term-time  he  must  meet 
once  a  week  throughout  his  college  course,  being  advised  by 
him  what  lectures  to  take,  how  to  apportion  his  study  through 
his  years,  and  what  he  may  expect  on  examination  day.  Gen- 
erally this  tutor  gives  a  test  each  term  on  the  work  that  he  has 
assigned.  In  most  schools  he  requires  a  thoroughly  finished 
essay  each  week,  worked  out  from  either  the  sources  or  defini- 
tive authorities,  never  from  survey  treatises  or  popular  text- 
books. Oxford  values  this  hour  a  week  of  private  instruction 
highly,  for  the  cost  of  the  tutors  is  over  double  that  of  the  lectur- 
ers. An  American  college  business  manager  would  gasp  at 
the  sum  annually  required  to  support  these  weekly  consulta- 
tions. At  first  the  meetings  are  more  or  less  formal,  later 
often  intimate.  The  student's  knowledge  is  nurtured  through- 
out all  of  them  by  Socratic  questioning;  he  is  given  work  suited 
to  his  temperament ;  and  he  is  able  to  progress  unhand icapped 
by  the  backwardness  of  others.  What  I  liked  best  about  my  own 
tutor  was  that  he  made  so  admirable  a  barometer,  generally 
cloudy,  sometimes  fair,  now  and  again  (especially  late  in  the 
course  when  I  was  lagging  a  bit),  decidedly  stormy.  By  this 
scheme,  the  student  has  freedom  to  grow  just  as  hot-house  flowers 
have,  with  freedom  under  oversight,  liberty  within  a  well- 
defined  circle,  although,  in  some  strange  way,  he  is  made  to 
feel  free,  and  qualities  of  initiative  are  developed  by  an  appar- 
ent liberty  exercised  under  conscientious  supervision.  Exactly 
how  this  is  done  is  one  of  Oxford's  many  mysteries. 

How  the  second  tightening  device,  in  Oxford  called  Collec- 
tions, stirs  the  student  to  better  work  is  by  no  means  so  myste- 
rious. At  the  end  of  each  term  all  the  college  dons,  presided 
over  by  the  Head  of  the  college,  gather  in  Hall  about  the  high 
table,  before  which  a  vacant  armchair  stands.  In  groups  through- 
out the  day,  the  students  are  asked  to  the  Hall,  where  they  wait 
at  the  long  tables  as  one  by  one  they  are  summoned  to  the  arm- 
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chair.  When  his  name  is  read  out,  a  student  wearing  his 
gown,  with  cap  in  hand,  walks  in  the  sight  of  all  to  the  inquisi- 
tion seat.  The  Head  glowers  over  his  spectacles,  then  asks 
solemnly  the  student's  tutor  to  report  on  his  work  that  term. 
This  the  tutor  does  with  cold  impartiality.  After  dry  com- 
ments by  the  other  dons,  the  Head  questions  the  student  about 
his  work.  By  his  long  experience  the  Head  is  an  even  better 
barometer  than  the  tutor.  When  the  interview  is  finished,  he 
registers  with  automatic  accuracy  the  state  of  faculty  feeling,  as 
with  a  smile,  a  frown,  a  rebuke  or  a  joke  he  dismisses  the  stu- 
dent, who  with  a  sigh  of  relief  hurries  from  the  Hall  to  go 
down  for  vacation. 

Psychologically,  the  most  interesting  appeal  is  made  by  the 
Pass  and  Honor  School  plan,  which  allows  a  student  when  he 
begins  his  university  life  to  choose  whether  he  will  study  a  mod- 
erately heavy  course  or  a  severe  one.  In  Modern  History,  for 
example,  two  grades  of  examinations  are  set,  differing  mainly  in 
intensity,  the  Pass  School  examinations  requiring  less  exhaus- 
tive work  and  less  thorough  preparation  than  those  of  the 
Honor  School.  Although  B.A.  degrees  are  given  for  both, 
honors  may  be  secured  only  by  the  Honor  School,  which  divides 
those  who  pass  into  four  classes.  A  student  securing  a  first- 
class  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  success  in  England.  Know- 
ing human  nature,  the  Oxford  examiners  have  provided  the 
Pass  Schools  for  students  attending  university  for  general  cul- 
ture rather  than  for  training  in  a  specific  field.  Incidentally, 
since  students  must  classify  themselves  in  this  manner,  many  a 
man  early  in  his  student  career  is  made  to  commit  himself 
to  serious  work.  The  very  naming  of  these  schools,  Pass  and 
Honor,  is  an  incentive.  A  generation  ago,  sometimes  half  the 
undergraduates  would  take  the  moderate,  cultural  course:  in  the 
years  just  before  the  war,  the  psychological  pressure  had  grad- 
ually brought  it  about  that  five-sixths  of  the  undergraduates 
were  pledging  themselves  to  the  Honors  Schools. 

Apart  from  this  moral  persuasion,  the  careful  use  of  examina- 
tions is  the  keystone  of  the  Oxford  educational  system.  The 
preliminary  examinations  are  not  much  different  from  those  of 
America:  the  final  examination  in  the  Honors  School,  however, 
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is  peculiarly  Oxonian.  This  examination  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  course ;  it  consists  generally  of  about  twelve  papers  of  three 
hours  each,  so  that  a  clear  week  is  needed  to  cover  the  subject, 
one  paper  being  given  each  morning  and  one  each  afternoon; 
throughout  the  course  this  final  examination  is  the  principal 
incentive  to  hard  study.  In  great  detail  a  student  is  prepared 
for  what  he  may  expect  in  the  most  read  of  Oxford  handbooks, 
the  Examination  Statutes.  In  every  book  store  copies  of  exam- 
inations for  years  back  are  offered  for  sale,  and  these  students 
purchase  greedily,  thinking  at  first  to  spot  questions,  finding 
eventually  that  the  questions  are  so  constructed  that  the  only 
hopeful  preparation  is  a  thorough  one.  Even  in  the  early  days, 
this  examination  hovers  in  the  distance  as  an  electric  storm, 
flashes  along  the  skyline,  the  distant  rumbling  forcing  the  under- 
graduate in  the  heyday  of  his  college  life  to  look  up  apprehen- 
sively. The  weekly  weather  reports  of  our  Chief  Meteorologist, 
the  Tutor,  reek  with  prophetic  gloom  or  desperate  encourage- 
ment. Especially  as  the  dreaded  days  draw  near,  the  tenseness 
is  increased,  until  a  climax  of  apprehension  is  reached.  During 
the  last  term,  the  roll  of  thunder  is  continuous.  Just  before  the 
examinations  there  is  a  lull  before  the  storm.  For  four  days  or  a 
week  before  the  actual  trial  the  student  is  carefully  warned  to 
abandon  study  for  rest  and  sport.  Some  go  to  the  seaside ;  others 
to  the  country;  a  certain  number  take  their  pained  enjoyment 
in  Oxford;  while  a  few,  heedless  of  the  tutorial  advice,  keep 
studying.  To  do  so,  however,  is,  in  most  cases,  a  mistake,  a 
cramming  is  impossible,  for  the  whole  of  the  work  on  lectures 
and  notes  stretching  over  two  years  is  often  to  be  covered  in  the 
one  set  of  examinations.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  a  student 
has  not  focussed,  sifted,  sorted,  revised,  epitomized,  and  digested 
his  work  the  week  before  the  examinations,  his  chances  of  hon- 
ors are  slight.  When  the  test  begins,  spontaneity  and  freshness 
are  assets  too  valuable  to  be  jeopardized  by  last-minute  ransack- 
ing or  countless  notes.  Knowledge  so  acquired  becomes  part  of 
the  body's  tissue:  what  has  to  be  mastered  for  such  a  spell  of 
time  is  forgotten  with  difficulty.  Concerning  the  usefulness  to 
American  universities  of  some  of  Oxford's  methods,  I  have  no 
convictions;  but  regarding  the  superiority  of  annual  examina- 
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tions  over  terminal,  or,  what  is  worse,  monthly  tests,  when  these 
are  in  any  sense  final  tests,  I  feel  certain  from  my  own  experience 
that  I  profited  more  by  the  former  method,  which  required  me 
to  be  continually  reviewing  old  material  while  I  was  acquiring 
new. 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  a  safety  device  which  has 
been  attached  to  these  examinations  in  case  from  nervous  strain 
or  some  other  disability  a  student  may  not  have  done  himself 
justice.  This  is  an  oral  test,  the  viva  voce  examination,  given 
every  candidate  after  his  written  work  is  completed,  conducted 
in  a  most  kindly,  equitable  fashion. 

Once  in  this  Oxford  mould,  one  finds  the  pressure  never 
slackened.  Striving  to  impress  the  undergraduates  during  lei- 
sure moments  as  well  as  in  study  time.  Mother  Oxford  watches 
over  them,  waking  or  sleeping,  eating  or  dressing,  playing  or 
working.  Regarding  sleep,  the  dictum  is  that  each  man  must 
have  a  small  unheated  bedroom  apart  from  his  living-room.  By 
no  means  must  the  bed  be  in  the  study-room.  A  second  dictum 
is  that  each  man  must  room  alone — the  room-mate  idea  is  not 
encouraged,  although  in  a  few  cases  two  small  bedrooms  adjoin 
a  common  sitting-room,  and  especial  friends  may  take  advantage 
of  this  arrangement.  The  Oxford  way,  however,  is  for  each  stu- 
dent to  have  a  commodious  'sitter'  and  a  small  unheated  *bedder', 
whereby  each  man  is  in  a  limited  way  the  master  of  a  home, 
a  home  where  he  may  have  guests,  invite  his  mother,  sister,  or 
sweetheart  without  embarrassment,  where  he  may  select  his  own 
friends,  and  where  he  need  not  fear  that  he  may  be  paired  off  by 
the  dean  with  a  room-mate  who  would  not  be  congenial,  or 
who,  although  congenial,  may  not  respect  the  times  when  he 
wishes  to  study.    The  desire  for  privacy  is  a  very  English  idea. 

In  England,  by  the  architectural  plan  of  maintaining  sturdy 
walls,  hedges,  and  fences,  the  home  is  made  an  entity,  a  well- 
defined  unit  much  in  the  way  that  the  colleges  are  made 
units  by  the  same  plan;  nor  would  the  English  understand  the 
agitation,  frequent  in  America,  to  tear  down  all  the  fences  in  a 
suburb  in  order  to  develop  a  better  community-feeling.  They 
would  feel  that  they  were  sacrificing  home-life  for  neighborli- 
ness,  letting  the  animals  in  and  the  children  out  for  the  sake  of 
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an  inferior  institution.  Apparently  this  trait  finds  expression 
in  the  Oxford  method  of  lodging  students,  and  privacy  is 
placed  as  a  higher  character-building  quality  than  helter-skelter 
companionship.  It  is  necessary  to  stress  that  in  this  plan  the 
'bedders*  are  small  and  unheated,  for  when  some  American  col- 
leges have  tried  this  scheme  they  have  failed  to  secure  good 
results  through  making  the  bedrooms  too  large  and  comfortable, 
consequently  lounging-places.  The  *bedders'  of  Oxford  are 
just  large  enough  for  a  single  bed,  a  wardrobe,  and  a  washstand 
in  most  cases,  and  no  money  is  wasted  in  heating  or  decorating 
them.  It  is  the  'sitters'  that  receive  attention.  The  rooms  I 
occupied  claimed  Archbishop  Laud  as  a  former  tenant.  The 
sitting-room  was  oak-panelled,  had  deep-recessed  windows  with 
draped  curtains,  was  sensibly  furnished,  well-carpeted,  provided 
with  electric  ceiling  light  and  study  light,  and  was  heated  by  a 
cheerful  fireplace.  In  the  hall-way  was  a  coal  and  kindling  bin, 
and  pantry  accommodation.  A  *scout'  (college  servant)  served 
meals  and  did  the  cleaning  for  eight  or  ten  of  such  rooms. 

Regarding  the  hours  of  eating  the  dictum  is:  "Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone**.  Dining  refectories,  therefore,  are  unknown 
and  the  student  has  breakfast,  lunch  and  tea  in  his  'sitter*, 
alone  if  he  wishes,  and  dinner  he  has  in  Hall  with  the  students 
of  his  college  and  the  college  dons,  who  sit  at  the  high  table  on 
a  raised  dars  running  across  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall.  At 
breakfast  it  is  the  custom  to  have  guests.  This  Oxford  break- 
fast is  a  singular  meal,  full  of  cheery  sociability,  three  or  four 
congenial  souls  being  invited,  for  whom  the  host  carefully  pre- 
pares his  menu,  and,  more  carefully  still — for  idle  talk  is  an 
Oxford  abomination — the  line  along  which  he  intends  the  con- 
versation to  run,  choosing  topics  to  suit  the  likings  of  his 
guests.  On  paper  this  sounds  cold-blooded  and  formal;  in 
practice,  though,  the  breakfast  is  a  delightfully  informal  affair, 
from  which  a  guest  goes  away  feeling  that  he  has  spent  an  hour 
usefully  and  pleasantly.  In  contrast  to  breakfast,  lunch  is  much 
more  a  food-meal,  a  light  repast  before  the  afternoon  sports. 
At  tea-time  the  student  often  has  guests,  but  more  often  takes 
this  meal  in  the  pavilion  with  his  team-mates,  or  at  some  club, 
where  the  day's  doings   in  sports  are  likely  to  be  discussed. 
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At  dinner,  when  the  students  are  seated  at  long  tables  running 
down  the  Hall  from  the  high  table  of  the  dons,  when  the  fire 
glows  in  the  great  mediaeval  fireplace  and  servants  are  hurrying 
in  and  out,  the  college  corporate  life  is  splendidly  expressed 
before  a  sturdy  three-course  meal,  made  cheery  with  ale. 

Sleeping  and  eating  done,  the  day  is  left  for  studying,  sport, 
and  sociability.  Oxford  dearly  loves  outdoor  sports.  Between 
lunch  and  tea,  dons  and  students  follow  a  hobby,  a  health- 
giving  recreation.  The  unwritten  law  is  that  each  man  be  a 
sportsman,  not  merely  an  observer  of  sportsmen.  Except  in  un- 
usually important  matches,  spectators  are  rare.  Everybody 
goes  out,  and  boating,  swimming,  tennis,  soccer,  rugger,  hockey, 
lacrosse,  polo,  hunting,  cycling,  golfing,  walking,  running  and 
flying — each  has  its  devotees.  Sports  are  not  compulsory; 
alumni  coaching  prevails;  admission  fees  to  important  matches 
are  never  excessive;  the  college  has  a  terminal  athletic  fee 
which  is  heavy;  these  are  a  few  peculiarities  of  the  system, 
but  its  great  merit  is  that  everybody  plays  everyday. 

Concerning  club  life,  dramatics,  debating  and  the  like,  these 
activities  are  sufficiently  like  those  in  American  universities  not 
to  require  separate  discussion:  there  are  college  clubs  and  uni- 
versity clubs,  literary  and  sporting  clubs,  classical,  mediaeval, 
modern,  international,  socialistic,  conservative,  aesthetic,  eco- 
nomic, and  cocktail  clubs,  clubs  as  multifarious  as  the  cosmo- 
politan student-body  demands. 

Peculiarly  English,  however,  is  the  formality  with  which  cus- 
toms in  dress  are  observed.  For  class  and  lecture  work,  various 
types  of  gray  flannel  trousers  and  loose  Norfolk  jackets  are  worn. 
In  sport,  *  whites*  are  worn  for  tennis  and  on  the  river,  'shorts* 
for  rugger  and  soccer,  each  sport  having  an  appropriate  costume 
with  a  special  'blazer',  a  flannel  sports  jacket  bearing  the  col- 
lege crest  and  colors.  The  players  are  particular  in  avoiding 
medley  costumes ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  pride  is  shown  in 
keeping  these  garments  fresh  and  clean.  The  athletes,  however, 
are  by  no  means  fastidious:  long  ago  the  Englishman  has 
ceased  being  self-conscious  about  his  dress.  He  simply  does 
things  in  what  seems  like  decency  and  order  to  him.  The  m^^^t 
is  made  of  evening  dress.  On  Sundays  and  during  vacationr , 
IS 
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lounge  suits  are  worn,  but  they  seldom  appear  at  other  times. 
Hats  are  dispensed  with  whenever  possible.  Somehow  as  each 
activity  has  its  mantle,  with  the  passing  of  time  the  clothing 
reacts  on  the  individual:  his  mind  changes  from  study  to  sport 
and  sport  to  formality  variably  with  his  garments.  The  dons 
are  always  seeking  to  know  the  philosophy  of  everything  that 
stirs  or  stands,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  faculty  admirers  of 
Sartor  Re sartus  in  the  past  developed  an  academic  philosophy  of 
clothes. 

To  do  everything  as  it  should  be  done  at  Oxford  is  a  costly 
business,  splendid  but  expensive,  yet  worth  the  cost.  Twenty- 
six  athletic  fields  are  necessities,  because  every  afternoon  all 
are  required;  but  twenty-six  chapels  and  twenty-six  chaplains; 
twenty-six  dining-halls  and  kitchens;  twenty-six  sets  of  porters 
and  college  presidents;  is  there  no  place  for  economy  here.? 
Surely  a  student  need  not  have  all  his  meals  but  dinner  served 
in  his  rooms,  surely  there  need  not  be  a  servant  for  every  ten 
students,  and  a  tutor  for  every  twenty-five;  surely  a  student 
could  study  and  sleep  in  the  same  room.  Mother  Oxford  says 
*No!*  to  all  these  suggestions.  She  refuses  to  make  money 
economies  at  the  expense  of  human  values.  Dominated  by  the 
idea  that  nothing  sensible  is  too  good  for  these  young  students, 
Oxford  rebuffs  the  materialism  of  modern  business  methods. 
Sure  of  their  ground,  the  dons  defend  their  collegiate  system, 
the  tutorial  method  of  instruction,  and  the  elaborate  organiz- 
tion  for  impressing  with  the  Oxford  stamp  the  sleeping,  eating, 
playing  and  worshipping  hours  of  the  undergraduate,  so  that  hasty 
reformers  are  apt  to  retreat  dazed  from  the  studded  oak  gates  of 
these  lovely  old-world  colleges. 

Into  this  mould,  after  the  Armistice,  officers  from  the  front 
and  lads  from  the  schools  streamed.  The  animation  of  war 
died  away.  Once  again  in  the  mornings,  tattered  gowns  were 
seen  along  the  High,  the  Turl,  and  the  Broad;  in  the  afternoon 
three  thousand  boys,  dons  and  students,  enjoyed  their  play;  in 
the  evenings  members  of  Parliament  addressed  the  Union,  clubs 
held  their  dinners,  and  the  gala  wheel  of  college  society  was 
once  more  set  spinning.  I  returned  to  find,  not  a  skeleton 
organization,  but   a   throbbing   organism.      The  multiplicitous 
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details  of  the  life  bewildered  me.  Color,  tone,  enthusiasm  were 
there,  an  extraordinary  tolerance  of  eccentricities,  a  certain 
amount  of  posing,  conventions  of  respect  for  authority,  fanatical 
outbursts  for  radical  causes,  conservative  reactions,  talking  as 
Bolsheviki,  living  as  Tories,  a  splendid  sense  of  value  and  pro- 
portion, running  through  all  of  which  were  the  jumbled  mottoes: 
"Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the  game**,  "Manners  makyth 
man!'*,  "If  it*s  worth  doing  at  all,  it*s  worth  doing  well'*.  In 
term  time  Oxford's  spiritual  existence  is  complexity  itself, 
traditions,  ideals,  visions,  and  habits  all  2ipoi pourri  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future.  I  wish  that  I  were  capable  of  writing  a 
real  appreciation  of  this  life.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion, 
however,  I  recognized  some  of  the  old  methods  which  I  had 
noticed  in  1916,  irresistibly  clamping  the  Oxford  mould  upon 
me;  the  purpose  of  these  pedagogical  devices  became  as  real 
as  life  to  me;  and  at  the  last,  when  Encoenia  was  past,  with  a 
hood  on  my  shoulders  marking  me  an  Oxford  product,  I  came 
forth  knowing  my  unworthy  metal,  but  proud  of  the  seal  of 
Oxford  stamped  thereupon. 

A  year  has  passed  and  I  am  still  proud;  proud  because  I  have 
such  a  grounded  faith  in  Oxford*s  way  of  doing  things.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  centuries-old  institution  has  much  to 
teach  our  younger  schools.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
adopt  outright  what  has  borne  the  test  of  time.  In  these  days, 
when  the  German-American  methods  of  the  last  generation  have 
proven  a  snare,  when  our  educators  are  writing  in  many  quarters 
that  reconstruction  time  has  come,  the  experience  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  universities  of  long  standing  should  be  called 
to  our  aid.  Wholesale  imitation  is  undesirable,  but  if  what  is  of 
general  usefulness  can  be  sifted  from  what  is  peculiarly  Oxonian, 
good  results  are  sure  to  be  attained.  Examinations  covering 
all  the  work;  the  avoiding  of  herd-feeding;  character-building 
ideas  in  dormitory  construction;  the  collegiate  as  against  the 
departmental  system ;  the  use  of  subjects  as  a  means  to  an  end 
and  not  the  end  itself;  the  offering  of  courses  in  which  special- 
ization as  well  as  superficiality  is  avoided,  and  wherein 
a  student  studies  freely  and  directly  the  chief  subjects  designed 
to  train  his  mind  for  his  life's  work; — these  and  other  specific 
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methods,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  success  they  have 
had  in  a  country  akin  in  ideas  and  language  to  our  own,  seem 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  those  who  direct  American 
education. 

Lawrence  Faucett. 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 


A  PRAYER 

Lord,  may  I  be  a  wandering  star, 

When  I  have  reached  my  greater  life, — 

Know  alien  suns,  and  planets  far, 
And  tempests  of  creative  strife. 

Let  me  go  forth  from  narrow  ways. 

From  little  streets,  and  household  fire.s, 

Freed  from  the  count  of  measured  days, 
And  from  the  clutch  of  small  desires. 

Show  me  the  things  I  have  not  known 
From  some  ecstatic  mountain-height ; 

Lord,  not  to  claim  them  for  my  own, 
But  for  the  hour's  unchecked  delight. 

Show  me  some  great  and  lonely  road, 

By  vast  auroral  flashes  lit, 
Where  souls  that  know  no  fixed  abode 

From  rapture  unto  rapture  flit 

Oh.  let  me  journey  without  rest, 

Be  never  weary,  never  still. 
But  follow  an  unending  quest 

With  tireless  force  and  gallant  will. 

Let  me  forget  entangling  things, 

And  be  through  boundless  orbits  hurled  ; 

I,  who  have  beaten  helpless  wings 
In  little  cages  of  the  world. 

Marion  Couthouy  Smith. 


New  York. 
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A  MID-VICTORIAN  CRITIC 

If  you  glance  at  the  frontispiece  of  his  Essays,  you  will  be 
likely  to  call  him  a  "mid- Victorian".  He  looks  out  at  you, 
quietly  austere,  as  if  from  his  desk  at  Trinity  College.  He  wears 
that  extraordinary  scarf  of  the  fifties,  and  his  beard — to  modern 
tyts — is  a  scandal.  The  face  is  serious,  kindly.  Beneath  the  por- 
trait is  scrawled:  *'Truly  yours,  George  Brimley."    Who  was  he? 

The  dedication  on  the  next  page  tells  us  that  he  was  the  friend 
of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  And  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
chapter- titles  of  the  little  green  volume  proves  him  to  have  been 
a  critic  of  literature.  This  book  is  all  that  stands  between  George 
Brimley  and  oblivion.  It  has  at  least  done  that.  These  essays 
are  concerned  with  great  men  of  letters:  Tennyson,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Patmore,  Carlylc,  Thackeray,  Buhver-Lytton,  Dick- 
ens, Kingsley,  John  Wilson,  and  Comte.  A  humble  book;  but 
its  essays,  contributed  to  Frazer's  and  the  Spectator  in  the  fifties, 
have  placed  Brimley  in  the  histories  of  English  literature.  In  these 
he  is  always  mentioned,  and  I  have  never  known  him  to  be  men- 
tioned without  respect.  "Had  he  been  granted  a  longer  life  and 
better  health",  says  Hugh  Walker,  "George  Brimley  might  have 
made  a  great  name."  Brimley  was  not  a  great  critic,  but  great 
critics  are  few.  His  position  in  English  criticism  is  distinct  and 
honorable. 

That  gentle — and  orthodox — face  suggests  the  mood  of  Brim- 
ley's  life, — and  of  his  criticism.  It  was  a  short  life,  only  thirty- 
eight  years;  sheltered,  but  saddened  by  a  terrible  disease.  He 
never  wrote,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  piece  of  creative  literature.  But 
he  spent  his  life  among  books;  handling  them,  reading  them,  and 
writing  about  them.  Books  were  his  work,  his  solace,  his  delight. 
There  is  little  else  to  chronicle.  His  gentleness ;  his  patience 
under  suffering;  his  faith  in  accepted  truths;  his  freedom  from 
eccentricity; — these  do  not  distinguish  him  from  many  others  of 
his  age.  He  was  like  many,  too,  in  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
unshaken  by  the  subversive  thought  of  his  time.  "I  believe," 
says  a  friend,  "he  was  an  unusually  good  man,  whose  goodness 
was  not  always  prominent  to  the  ordinary  observer,  but  who  was, 
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intrinsically,  faithful,  true,  brave,  and  affectionate.**  Brimley 
deliglited  in  the  peaceful  contemplation  of  literature.  In  the 
essay  on  Tennyson  s  Poems,  he  writes  of: — 

**.  .  .  those  hours,  with  cultivated  and  genial  friends,  in  which 
the  cares  of  the  world  are  shaken  off,  and  the  best  memories 
of  the  past,  the  noblest  aspirations,  the  gentlest  feelings 
revive  amid  mountain  and  lake,  for  the  votaries  of  ambi- 
tion, science,  or  business.'* 

If  his  picture  and  his  biography  persuade  us  that  George 
Brimley  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  mid-Victorian,  a 
reading  of  his  book  would  probably  rivet  our  conviction.  His 
criticism  is,  first  of  all,  moral.  He  believes  that  art  should  al- 
ways teach  us  something.  At  times  his  essays  seem  a  very  fair 
brief  for  orthodoxy  and  the  established  religion ;  they  might, 
we  think,  have  received  the  imprimatur  of  any  Christian  bishop. 
Brimley  is  not  sanctimonious;  he  merely  tests  literature  by  the 
ways  of  righteousness. 

This  makes  a  difference.  A  moral  point  of  view  in  criticism 
cannot  take  the  place  of  disinterestedness,  and  its  presence 
makes  parts  of  Brimley  curious  reading.  The  fault  is  obvious  in 
Tennyson's  Poems,  his  first  essay.  Brimley  attacks  the  Poems  of 
1833  for  their  lack  of  ethical  motive.  A  poet,  we  gather,  who 
has  Tennyson's  ** noble  view  of  human  character  and  destiny**, 
should  be  more  careful.  Brimley  could  not  find  the  text  of  The 
Lady  of  S  halo  it.  Its  beauty,  so  he  declared,  only  makes  us  "more 
angry  that  so  much  skill  in  presenting  objects  should  be  em- 
ployed upon  a  subject  that  can  only  amuse  the  imagination.*' 
Listen  further  to  his  solemn  displeasure  at  Tennyson*s  early 
experiments  in  the  lyric.  Fatima^  poor  poem,  had  ''neither 
beginning,  middle,  nor  end**.  Who  would  not  like  to  see  Fatima 
more  Aristotelian?  or  **airy,  fairy  Lilian*'  with  a  moral  ending? 
Just  here  the  browser  in  nineteenth-century  criticism  is  likely  to 
lay  the  book  aside. 

Piety  of  this  sort  weighs  down  a  large  part  of  the  essay  on 
Tennyson.  The  lesson  of  The  Palace  of  Art  is  imperfect, — a 
criticism  which  sent  Mr.  Saintsbury  into  a  paroxysm.  Tennyson 
has  given  us  only  **a  catalogue  raisonnie,  richly  illuminated'*. 
The  interest  of  the  poem  should  have  been  placed  "upon  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  law  in  operation**.  Brimley  thinks  The  Gardener^  s 
Daughter  a  perfect  epithalamion.  His  praise  is  long  drawn  out 
and  full  of  linked  sweetness.  The  following  rhapsody  is  typi- 
cal of  Brimley's  softer  style: — 

**  Mr.  Tennyson's  glory  is  to  have  portrayed  passion  with  a 
feminine  purity, — to  have  spiritualized  the  voluptuousness 
of  the  senses  and  the  imagination  by  a  manly  reverence  for 
woman's  worth,  and  a  clear  intuition  of  *the  perfect  law  of 
liberty'  through  which  the  true  humanity  develops  itself  in 
the  form  and  condition  of  an  animal  nature.  He  religiously 
observes  the  sanctities  of  love,  and  in  graceful  pictures" — 

upholds  the  saints  and  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  fathers,  one 
almost  adds  in  weariness.  The  trouble  is  that  Brimley 's  ser- 
mons, while  profound,  are  monotonously  alike.  Locksley  Hall, 
Love  and  Duty,  The  Princess, — all  illustrate  for  Brimley  "uni- 
versal laws  of  life". 

In  the  other  essays  Brimley  continues  to  sound  the  loud  tim- 
brel of  righteousness.  He  recognizes  a  hardness  in  Words- 
worth's nature,  but  this  eulogy  might  be  placed,  with  changed 
names,  in  any  hagiology,  so  worshipful  is  the  critic's  attitude. 
The  study  of  Wordsworth  is  largely  biographical,  and  some 
extreme  tributes  to  the  poet's  personal  life  have  an  ironical 
sound  now  in  these  days  of  unsparing  research.  The  essay  on 
The  Angel  in  the  House  shows  Brimley 's  moral  tendency  altered 
into  something  rich  and  strange, — strange  at  least  for  literary 
criticism.  The  paper  has  thirty-three  pages.  The  poem  under 
consideration  is  mentioned  first  on  the  twenty-ninth  page,  and 
sketchily  described  for  the  remaining  four  pages.  The  first 
twenty-eight  pages  form  a  dithyrambic  on  the  happiness  of 
married  life,  including  philippics  against  triangle  situations  and 
betrothed  couples.  An  engaging  discussion,  if  you  like,  of  the 
state  ordained  in  man's  innocency,  but  a  top-heavy  introduction 
to  a  review  of  four  pages. 

Brimley  cannot  get  away  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  In 
Carlyle' s  Life  of  Sterling,  the  first  of  the  briefer  essays,  he  takes 
offence  at  Carlyle's  emphasis  upon  Sterling's  heterodoxy.  He 
thumps  Bulwer-Lytton  roundly  for  falsely  representing  English 
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social  conditions.  This  is  a  severe  arraignment  from  Brimley, 
usually  so  mild  : — 

**  Dandy  literature  and  superfine  sensibilities  are  tokens  and 
causes  of  a  degenerate  art  and  an  emasculate  morality  ;  and 
among  offenders  in  this  way  none  has  sinned  more,  or  is  of 
higher  mark  fur  a  gibbet,  than  the  author  of  My  Nm^ciy 

Dickens  and  John  Wilson,  Brimley  thinks,  sacrifice  too  much 
to  be  entertaining,  and  Comte  he  places,  naturally,  in  outer 
darkness.  Indeed,  Brimley  is  rather  helpless  before  strongly 
original  or  speculative  thought.  He  fancies  that  Byron's  wild 
performance  was  designed  to  show  mankind  the  folly  of  rebel- 
lion. And  Comte  shocks  him  so  deeply  that  his  reply  is  hardly 
sensible.  He  reverts  not  to  logic,  but  to  pious  hope ;  to  what 
all  our  wishes  bid  us  believe,  but  concerning  which  we  do 
not  know. 

**If  a  practical  test  of  the  positive  creed  be  wanted,  there 
is  one  ready  at  hand.  Let  any  one  follow  to  the  grave  the 
wife,  the  child,  the  parent  he  has  loved  and  lost,  and  seek 
to  comfort  himself  by  the  reflection  that  the  loved  one  is 
absorbed  in  the  grand  etre — in  the  totality  of  organized  life, 
life  existing  through  all  time  in  the  universe.     No!" 

Brimley*s  emotion  is  noble,  but  it  is  not  a  reply  to  Comte.  One 
can  guess  the  reply  of  John  Stuart  Mill  to  logic  of  this  kind. 

Brimley  seems  more  characteristic  of  the  period  in  still  another 
way, — his  manner  of  writing.  The  digression  of  twenty-eight 
pages  in  the  essay  on  Patmore  has  been  noticed.  It  makes  one 
cry  out  in  painful  recognition :  '*Fr^5^rV.^  "  or  ''The  Edin- 
burgh T'  Anyone  who  has  read  these  periodicals  has  wondered 
about  the  connection  between  caption  and  contents.  But  Brim- 
ley's  kinship  with  a  popular  style  is  more  pronounced  in  his 
diction.  The  far-flung  sentences;  the  array  of  words;  tlie  defen- 
sive tone, — these  were  commonplaces  of  the  writing  of  the  day. 
Brimley's  manner  is  too  humble.  Even  when  his  judgment  is 
most  acute,  he  is  apologetic.  There  is  too  little  fight  in  him. 
He  weakens  his  admirable  defence  of  Maud  by  timidity  in  the 
face  of  the  adjectives  "morbid"  and  ** hysterical".  But,  most  of 
all,  notice  the  elaborate  manner,  the  phrase  piled  upon  phrase. 
The  curses  of  Lock  sky  Hall  are — 
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'*not  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  a  corrupted  nature,  but 
the  thunder  and  lightning  that  clear  the  air  of  what  is  foul, 
the  forces  by  which  a  loving  and  poetical  mind,  not  yet 
calmed  and  strengthened  by  experience  and  general  princi- 
ples, repels  unaccustomed  outrage  and  wrong.  With  what 
a  rich  emotion  he  recalls  his  only  recollections !  Sea,  sandy 
shore,  and  sky  have  been  for  him  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
beauty  and  joy,  his  youth  a  perpetual  feast  of  imaginative 
knowledge  and  pictorial  glory." 

Here  occurs  a  large  section  of  the  poem.     Then  more  excla- 
mations:— 

**  With  what  a  touching  air  of  tenderness  and  protection  he 
watches  the  young  girl  whom  he  loves  in  secret,  and  whose 
paleness  and  thinness  excite  his  pity  as  well  as  his  hope. 
How  rapturously — " 

But  I  break  off  exhausted ;    there  is  still   another  page  of  this 
threnody. 

Elsewhere  is  a  fusillade  of  nouns  and  adjectives  to  convey  one 
fact, — that  Wordsworth   admired  Desdemona : — 

'*In  all  that  mighty  symphony  of  maidenly  admiration, 
[Brimley  remarks  of  Shakespeare,]  of  manly  love,  of 
stately  age,  of  vigorous  youth,  of  calm  domestic  peace,  of 
'the  pride,  pomp,  circumstance  of  glorious  war*,  of  bound- 
less faith,  of  agonising  jealousy,  of  wrath,  hate,  fondness, 
and  despair,  all  blending  into  one  complex  devouring  pas- 
sion, he  knew  but  the  simple  melody  of  the  flute.     In  that 

woof    of    death that  marvellous   and    many-sided 

sided  picture.  ..." 

Is  all  this  captious?  Why  should  a  respectable  writer  be  so 
exhibited  many  years  after  his  work  is  done?  Because  it  is 
important  to  notice  that,  in  spite  of  these  faults,  George  Brimley 
has  a  distinct  place  in  English  criticism.  What  I  have  to  say  in 
Brimley's  behalf  cannot  counterbalance  in  mere  space  all  that 
has  been  said  of  his  faults:  that  he  applies  the  moral  test  too 
frequently;  that  he  is  prolix  and  sentimental.  But  the  defence 
outweighs  the  prosecution;  it  exhibits  in  Brimley  the  first  quality 
essential  to  a  good  critic. 

This,  even  with  all  his  "mid-Victorianism"!  But  before  we  exam- 
ine this  critical  power  it  is  well  to  modify  our  broad  classification 
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of  Brimley.  His  faults  were  real  enough.  They  are  what  we 
like  to  call  *  mid- Victorian*  faults.  Sometimes  in  reading  of  the 
fifties  it  seems  that  they  were  more  obvious  then  than  at  any 
other  period.  And  yet — last  night  I  read  an  English  review 
which  was  nothing  if  not  *  mid- Victorian  *.  The  truth  is  that  these 
faults  are  of  all  time  I  believe  that  I  could  point  out  some 
excellent  Greeks,  Romans,  Elizabethans,  and  moderns  who  are 
*  mid -Victorians',  as  we  absurdly  use  the  term.  Brimley  would 
have  been  Brimley,  whatever  the  age. 

His  power  lay  in  this:  he  penetrated  with  unusual  insight 
the  enduring  qualities  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  noteworthy 
tliat  all  his  criticisms  dealt  with  writers  who  are  now  receiving 
their  real  rating ;  he  was  concerned  with  the  great  Victorians. 
In  almost  every  case,  in  spite  of  moral  bias  and  verbiage,  his 
verdict  is  that  of  posterity.  In  the  babel  of  criticism  in  the  fifties 
his  was  one  of  the  few  voices  to  speak  the  truth. 

Take,  for  instance,  Tennyson's  Poems^  Brimley 's  best  essay. 
In  the  forties  readers  bought  Tennyson  *s  poems,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  powerful  critics  were  hostile.  During 
these  years  Tennyson  had  a  severe  struggle  for  recognition. 
Carlyle  opposed  him ;  so  did  Fitzgerald ;  and  Taine.  Maud^  of 
which  Brimley  writes  so  discerningly,  was  especially  unpopular. 
Brimley  tells  his  readers  very  definitely  why  Tennyson  is  great 
We  must  forget  his  mannerisms  and  observe  carefully  what  he 
says  of  the  successive  editions  of  the  poems.  It  will  then  be 
found  that  his  analysis  of  such  a  poem  as  Mariana  is  sympathetic 
and  sound. 

**The  minute  enumeration  of  detail  is  an  excellence,  be- 
cause no  other  means  could  so  forcibly  mark  the  isolation, 
the  morbid  sensitiveness,  and  the  mind  vacant  of  all  but 
misery.  .  .  .  The  landscape  expresses  the  mood  of  the 
mind  that  contemplates  it  ** 

Brimley  arrived  at  such  judgments  independently,  and  he  spoke 
out 

Brimley  wrote  as  significantly  of  Wordsworth,  although  in  the 
forties  this  poet  was  more  firmly  established  than  Tennyson. 
Wilson,  among  others,  had  proclaimed  him.  with  Scott  and 
Byron,  "one  of  the  three  great  master-spirits  of  our  day  in  the 
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poetical  world".  Yet  it  was  not  many  years  since  Jeffrey  was 
saying:  **This  will  never  do",  when  he  was  declaring  that  the 
Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality  was  illegible  and  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  Ode  to  Duty  meaningless.  What  Jeffrey  had  said 
was  still  believed  or  felt  instinctively  by  many  readers:  **the  de- 
basement of  childish  language,  mean  incident,  and  incongruous 
images".  The  influence  of  Brimley's  essay  on  Wordsworth  is 
difficult  to  measure ;  it  was  probably  not  widespread.  But  the 
credit  is  none  the  less  Brimley's  to  have  seen  clearly  and  spoken 
wisely  concerning  a  poet  who  even  now  is  somewhat  misunder- 
stood. 

Brimley's  other  judgments  wear  well.  Who  will  quarrel  with 
this  passage  on  Thackeray? — 

'* Esmond  vjiW,  we  think,  rank  higher  as  a  work  of  art  than 
either  Vanity  Fair  or  Pcndennis ;  because  the  characters  are 
of  a  higher  type,  and  drawn  with  a  greater  finish,  and 
the  book  is  more  of  a  complete  whole:  not  that  we 
anticipate  for  it  anything  like  the  popularity  of  the  former 
of  these  two  books,  as  it  is  altogether  of  a  graver  cast,  the 
satire  is  not  so  pungent,  the  canvas  is  far  less  crowded,  and 
the  subject  is  distant  and  unfamiliar;  and  may  be,  its  excel- 
lence will  not  help  it  to  a  very  large  public." 

Moreover,  on  the  art  of  criticism  itself  Brimley  is  curiously  in 
advance  of  the  other  critics  who  preceded  Matthew  Arnold. 
This  seems,  indeed,  like  a  premature  word  from  Arnold  on  a 
favorite  subject: — 

"As  to  questions  of  form  we  have  already  stated  that  rhythm, 
metre,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  mode  of  expression  rather 
than     the     substance  ....  are     spontaneous,      natural 

signs  of  a  singer's  emotion All  then  we  have  to 

ask  ourselves  in  reference  to  the  form  of  a  particular  poem 
is,  whether  it  does  so  express  the  emotion  of  the  writer, 
and  what  quality  and  degree  of  emotion  it  expresses — that 
of  a  great  soul  raised  to  the  height  of  a  subject,  or  of  a  little 
soul  vainly  striving  to  warm  its  thin  blood,  but  puny, 
starved,  and  shivering,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  central 
fires  of  the  universe." 

If  Brimley  is  here  abreast  of  Matthew  Arnold,  he  is  ahead  of 
him  in  another  judgment    He  foresaw  the  immortality  of  Shelley. 
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To  appreciate  •Shelley's  poetry  is  one  thing;  to  tell  why  is 
another.  It  was  Matthew  Arnold's  misfortune  as  a  critic  to  fail 
signally  in  both  regards :  to  find  little  in  his  poetry  to  admire, 
and  to  prophesy  of  him  falsely.  Arnold  had  no  doubt  that 
Byron  would  outlive  Shelley,  who  was,  he  declared,  **as  inco- 
herent as  darkness  itself".  The  understanding  of  the  humbler 
critic  went  derpcr.  We  will  leave  our  *  mid- Victorian'  with  his 
tribute  to  Shelley,  a  tribute  worthy  in  its  fine  flight  of  imagina- 
tion, and  in  its  truth,  of  any  critic  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  explains  better  than  any  single  passage  why  Brimley  will  live 
as  a  critic  of  literature : — 

*' After  the  passions  and  the  theories  which  supplied 
Shelley  with  the  subject-matter  of  his  poems  have  died  away 
and  become  mere  matters  of  history,  there  will  still  remain 
a  song,  such  as  mortal  man  never  sung  before,  of  inarticu- 
late rapture  and  of  freezing  pain, — of  a  Winding  light  of 
truth  and  a  dazzling  weight  of  glory,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish speech,  as  coloured  as  a  painted  window,  as  suggestive, 
as  penetrating,  as  intense  as  music." 

Stanley  T.  Williams. 
Yale  University. 
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A  SPANIARD  ON  SPAIN'S  MANIFEST  DESTINY ' 

Angel  Ganivet's  curious  little  study  of  his  country's  interna 
tional  position  was  completed  in  Helsingfors  in  October,  1896. 
It  has  lately  appeared  in  an  admirable  German  version,  the  work  of 
Albert  Haas,  who  is  busily  engaged  in  the  translating  and  edit- 
ing of  Spanish  classics  for  a  Munich  publisher.  Germany  owes 
Spain  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  is  repaying  partly  in  lit- 
erary obeisances. 

Ganivet  was  a  restless  young  Spaniard  who  lived  for  some 
years  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  who  committed  suicide  in 
Riga  before  he  was  forty  years  old.  He  is  sceptical  of  the  bene- 
fit of  machinery  and  modern  material  devices  in  general- (Spain, 
it  will  be  recalled,  has  shown  no  bent  in  such  directions),  he  is 
convinced  that  Velasquez  is  the  world's  most  gifted  artist  and 
Cervantes  the  world's  noblest  poet,  and  he  is  confident  that  a 
nation  of  individualists  (/.  e.,  Spain)  has  more  to  offer  the  cause 
of  civilization  than  nations  of  well -drilled  soldiers  and  industri- 
ous artisans.  Many  of  his  pages  of  national  comparisons  are  full 
of  interest  and  suggestion: — 

**Odysseus  is  the  typical  Greek.  We  find  in  hitn  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Aryan,  good-sense,  persistence,  energy  and 
self-restraint,  joined  to  the  slyness  and  never-failing  inven- 
tiveness of  the  Semite.  If  we  compare  him  with  any  leader 
of  German  peoples  we  shall  see  ....  how  much  the 
Greek  spirit  took  from  the  Semite.  .  .  .  Our  Odysseus  is 
Don  Quixote.  ...  If  we  seek  a  modern  Odysseus  out- 
side of  Spain,  we  shall  find  none  higher  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Odysseus,  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  Italian  Odysseus 
has  a  theological  bent,  and  is  Dante  himself.  The  Gernmn 
Odysseus  is  a  philosopher,  that  is  to  say,  Doctor  Faustu.s. 
And  neither  of  these  two  is  an  Odysseus  in  flesh  and  blood. 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  real  Odysseus,  but  a  very  insignificant 
one,  since  his  Semitism  is  dull,  shining  as  it  does  only  with 
borrowed  light  His  inventiveness  shows  only  in  his  strug- 
gle with  Nature.     He  is  able  to  rebuild  a  material   civiliza- 


*  Angel  Ganivet:  Spaniens  IVeltanschauung  und  IVelisieliung.   MCchen  : 
Georg  M  uUer  Verlag.    1921. 
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tion.  He  is  a  man  who  strives  for  power,  for  the  exercise 
of  external  authority  over  other  men.  But  his  soul  lacks 
the  gift  of  expression,  and  cannot  come  into  understand- 
ing touch  with  other  souls.  Sancho  Panza  would  be  a  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  if  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write.  And 
Robinson  Crusoe,  if  fortune  had  not  favored  him,  could  have 
sung  small  and  shrunk  to  be  squire  to  Don  Quixote." 

But  what  is  Spain  to  do  to  gain  (or  regain)  the  position  of 
spiritual  command  which  the  world's  good  as  well  as  her  own 
healthful  development  demands?  Here  Ganivet  is  very  reason- 
able. Nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  force  or  scheming.  Spain 
has  not  the  cdlonizing  gift,  like  England  (remember  that  this 
book  was  written  two  years  before  the  war  with  the  United  States). 
She  has  alternately  made  the  mistakes,  herself  a  [)eninsular 
power,  of  attempting  the  violent  insular  tactics  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  continental  intrigues  of  the  close-packed  countries  of 
central  Europe.  A  peninsular  nation  is  isolated,  but  not  every- 
where protected  by  a  wall  of  water,  like  an  island.  Spain  must 
live  alone,  but  on  her  guard,  and  win  the  regard  of  other  nations 
by  the  charm  of  her  spirit.  She  needs  Portugal  and  Gibraltar,  it  is 
true,  but  moral  suasion  is  her  only  weapon  with  which  to  win 
them.  As  to  Latin-America,  it  is  a  group  of  younger  sisters,  and 
although  the  idea  of  a  universal  sisterhood  of  nations  is  Utopian, 
the  idea  of  preferential  relations  among  certain  sympathetic 
nations  is  a  perfectly  feasible  one.  Regionalism,  too,  is  a  griev- 
ous error.  Regionalism  came  near  losing  Spain  to  the  Arabs, 
long  ago,  and  may  eventually  ruin  her. 

Spain  has  not,  and  never  had,  a  real  talent  for  conquest,  for 
political  intriguing,  for  leadership  in  industry  or  commerce. 
Spain's  influence,  Ganivet  maintains,  is  "ideal,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  Romans".  And  when  we  recall  what  a  respec- 
table literary  and  artistic  showing  this  so-called  *decadent*  state 
is  making  even  now,  as  compared,  say.  with  the  indifferent  out- 
put of  her  prosperous  young  relatives  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, we  are  inclined  to  follow  his  argument  with  a  good  deal 
of  respect 

RoY  Temple  House. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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Modern  American  Plays.  Collected,  with  Introduction,  by  George  P. 
Baker,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature,  Harvard  University.  New  York : 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.    1920.     Pp.  x,  544. 

Representative  American  Plays.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes, 
by  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York : 
The  Century  Company.    1920.    Pp.  969. 

Representative  Plays  by  American  Dramatists.  Volumes  I  and  III. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  to  Each  Play,  by  Montrose  J.  Moses.  New 
York :   E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.     1918  and  192 1.    Pp.  678  and  926. 

Masterpieces  of  Modern  Spanish  Drama.  Edited,  vjrith  a  Preface,  by 
Barrett  H.Clark.   Cincinnati:   Stewart  Kidd  Company.  1922.  Pp.  vii,  290. 

Any  examination  of  dramatic  anthologies  that  touch  or  include 
actable  modern  material  must  tend  to  justify  the  opinion  of  such 
different  men  as  Hardy  and  Maeterlinck  that  the  closet  or  subjec- 
tive drama  is  now  to  have  its  full  right  and  opportunity,  despite 
Professor  Quinn's  contention  that  **  its  significance  is  slight  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  acted  play'*.  After  all,  what  is  a  drama?  A  play 
is  not  great y?r5/  <^^// because  it  is  actable,  but  because  it  is  finely 
imagined  and  capably  created.  We  are  beginning  to  suspect 
playhouse  plausibility.  A  drama  is,  indeed,  a  selective,  intensi- 
fied imitation  or  reproduction  of  human  experience,  in  which 
the  social  significance  of  motives,  actions,  consequences,  and 
individual  interrelations  is  woven  into  a  perceptible  pattern  by 
means  of  words,  tones,  gestures,  postures,  and  the  play  of  fea- 
tures. But  it  does  not  always  require  a  concrete  theatre.  A 
play  which  I  see  presented  upon  the  stage,  thinks  Maeterlinck, 
seems  to  me  always  a  lie.  An  aesthetic  lie,  he  means,  and  he 
means,  too,  that  the  cultured  imagination  provides  for  itself  a  far 
more  satisfactory  stage  than  can  any  theatre. 

•*N*est-il  pas  evident  que  le  Macbeth  ou  T  Hamlet  que 
nous  voyons  sur  la  scene  ne  ressemble  pas  au  Macbeth  ou  a 
r  Hamlet  du  livrc?  Qu'il  a  visiblement  retrograde  dans  le 
sublime?  ....  Lear,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Antoine 
et  CUopdtre,  ne  peuvent  etre  representes,  et  il  est  dangereux 
de  les  voir  sur  la  scene.  Quelque  chose  d' Hamlet  est  mort 
pour  nos  du  jour  ou  nous  Tavons  vu  mourir  sous  nos  yeux. 
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Le  spectre  d*un  acteurTa  detrone,  etnous  ne  pouvons  plus 
ecarter  I'usurpateur  de  nos  reves.** 

Whoever  saw,  indeed,  a  finally  or  even  a  largely  satisfying  Ham- 
let?* Peacock  tells  us  of  Shelley  that,  with  one  exception, 
"  I  do  not  remember  his  having  been  pleased  with  any  perfor- 
mance at  an  English  theatre." 

This  dramatic  pattern  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  not  indeed 
the  pattern  of  life  itself  (which  is  much,  too  involved  to  be  identi- 
fiable), but  resembles  and  suggests  life,  as  a  leaf  suggests  a  tree, 
a  tree  a  forest,  a  forest  a  landscape.  It  is  mimic,  miniature  life, 
packed  with  elastic  symbols  which  the  reader  s  or  spectator's 
sympathetic  imagination  may  expand  at  will. 

Modern  American  Plays  is  a  disappointing  collection.  It  con- 
tains five  dramas:  Asa  Man  Thinks,  by  Augustus  Thomas; 
The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,  by  David  Belasco;  Romance,  by 
Edward  Sheldon;  The  Unchastcned  Woman,  by  Louis  K.  Ans- 
pacher;  and  Plots  and  Playwrights,  by  Edward  Massey.  None 
of  these  has  any  claim  to  greatness  of  conception  or  of  treatment, 
although  the  plays  of  Mr.  Belasco  and  Mr.  Sheldon  show  a  good 
deal  of  practical  craftsmanship.  The  other  three  rest  back  fa- 
tiguedly  on  a  dead  level  of  mere  mediocre  cleverness,  nor  does 
their  surface  brilliance  possess  even  freshness  or  originality,  while 
as  social  thesis  plays  they  get  us  nowhere.  The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm,  while,  like  the  rest,  constructed  rather  than  created, 
doe^  possess  a  fine  sincerity  of  tone  and  worth  of  characterization. 

Professor  Quinn's  volume  was  first  published  in  October,  1916, 
but  is  now  revised  in  its  annotations  and  bibliography.  It  con- 
tains twenty-five  plays,  dating  from  1767  to  191 1.  No  play 
is  included  which  has  not  had  actual  and  professional  stage  rep- 
resentation. The  editing  is  well  done,  but  we  can  hardly  agree 
that  all  the  plays  ** justify  themselves  on  the  score  of  their  intrin- 


^  Professor  Baker,  in  his  Introduction  to  Modern  American  Plays^  rather 
gives  the  professional  actor's  case  away  when  he  affirms  that  "the  drama  is 
a  collaborative  art,  and  no  rdle— even  Hamlet  or  Lear— is  seen  at  its  best 
till  an  actor  of  such  sensitiveness  and  matured  technique  plays  it  that  not 
merely  what  the  text  obviously  says,  but  its  slightest  implications  are  re- 
vealed."   Can  any  actor  go  so  far? 
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sic  excellence".  The  collection  is  of  far  more  value  as  a  con- 
venient source-book  for  the  historical  study  of  the  drama  in 
America  than  as  an  anthology  of  really  meritorious  material. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  think  the  contemporary  material 
poorly  chosen,  but  in  the  case  of  Clyde  Fitch  this  was  appar- 
ently unavoidable. 

Mr.  Moses's  two  portly  volumes  are  the  first  and  third  of  a 
series  which  covers  more  elaborately  the  same  field.  In  the  first 
volume,  embracing  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  sections,  are 
included  the  three  conspicuous  plays  that  begin  Professor  Quinn's 
list, — Godfrey's  The  Prince  of  Parthia^  Tyler's  The  Contrast^ 
and  Dunlap's  Andri,  but  Mr.  Moses  gives  us  eight  eighteenth- 
century  plays  as  against  Professor  Quinn's  three.  The  bibliogra- 
phies and  perhaps  too  laudatory  editorial  introductions  are, 
in  general,  painstaking,  and  the  portraits  of  authors  and  repro- 
ductions of  original  title-pages  add  much  to  the  reader's  interest. 
In  their  selections  the  two  editors  agree  on  only  four  of  the  plays 
written  since  1855  (of  which  four,  Boker's  Francesca  da  Rimini^ 
discussed  by  Professor  John  C.  Metcalf  in  The  Sewanee  Review 
for  January,  192 1,  is  easily  the  best),  but  Professor  Quinn  includes 
specimens  of  the  work  of  William  Vaughn  Moody  and  Percy 
MacKayc  and  Edward  Sheldon,  all  of  whom  should  have  been 
represented,  we  think,  in  Mr.  Moses's  volume  also,  although 
Moody's  acting  plays  will  not  endure  as  will  his  The  Masque  of 
Judgment  and  The  Fire-Bringer,  Langdon  Mitchell's  nervously 
flippant  play.  The  Neiv  York  Idea,  might  have  been  advan- 
tageously omitted  by  both  editors,  and  the  work  of  Augustus 
Thomas,  represented  by  both  Professors  Baker  and  Quinn,  and 
by  Mr.  Moses,  however  helped  by  stage  glamor,  Is  of  dubious 
artistic  .sincerity.  To  put  tlie  matter  frankly,  the  American 
dramatic  genius  has  not  as  yet  produced  a  play  authentically 
great,  although  some  of  the  contemporary  one-act  plays  show 
growing  power.  There  may  be  some  psychological  connection 
between  this  fact  and  American  success  in  the  field  of  the 
short-story. 

Masterpieces  of  Modern  Spanish  Drama  is  a  new  edition  of  a 
very  useful  book  that  first  appeared  five  years  ago.     It  contains 
16 
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three  plays, — The  Great  Galeoto,  by  Jose  Echeragay;  The  Duch- 
ess of  San  Quentin,  by  Benito  Perez-Galdds;  and  Daniela,  by 
Angel  Guimera,  the  Catalonian  nationalist.  If  these  men  are  not 
precisely  modernists,  at  any  rate  they  are  transitionists.  In  point 
of  resourceful  knowledge  of  his  art,  Echeragay  is  chief  of  them, 
although  he  relies  too  much  upon  Calderon  as  his  master  in 
tragedy,  losing  thus  in-  vitality  what  he  gains  in  deviceful  tradi- 
tion. His  work  is  at  times  overstrained  and  melodramatic,  but 
he  has  written  sparkling  if  somewhat  unspontaneous  comedy 
after  Dumas  and  Scribe.  El  Gran  Galeoto^  like  most  of  his  work, 
is  problem  drama,  but  it  has  a  sound  enough  psychology  of 
event,  if  not  always^of  character,  and  develops  a  really  memora- 
ble denouement.  The  Duchess  of  San  Qucntin,  although  obviously 
influenced  by  Ibsen,  rather  surprises  by  its  socializing  quality, 
for  contemporary  Spanish  drama  in  general  is  capably  realistic 
or  finely  poetic,  rather  than  interested  in  social  problems.  The 
present  play,  however,  has  the  touch,  also  characteristic  of  its 
time  and  group,  of  the  conscientious  technician.  Daniela  is  a 
person-play  of  no  little  understanding,  but  suffering  from  a  too 
palpable  manufacture  of  'situations*.  The  editorial  addenda  are 
concise  and  appropriate,  but  we  regret  that  one  of  the  fine  plays 
of  Jacinto  Benavente  could  not  have  been  included.      G.  H.  C. 


Mary  Stuart.     By  John  Drinkwater.    Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   1921.    Pp.73- 

Oliver   Cromwell.     By  John   Drinkwater.     Boston :   Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1921.    Pp.  96. 

Seeds  of  Time.     By  John  Drinkwater.     Boston :   Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.  1922.    Pp.  68. 

Although  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  only  forty  years  old,  he  has  already 
more  than  a  score  of  books — poems,  plays  and  critical  essays — 
to  his  credit.  He  is,  of  course,  best  known  in  America  by  his 
drama,  Abraham  Lincoln,  which,  despite  all  adverse  criticism, 
remains  an  excellent  person-play  in  point  of  total  impression. 
Mr.  Drinkwater  properly  yet  almost  superfluously  explains  his 
purpose  as  that  of  the  dramatist,  not  of  the  historian,  nor  of  the 
political  philosopher.     The  same  explanation  is  applicable  to  his 
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treatment  of  Mary  Stuart  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  latter 
of  whom,  particularly,  he  has  been  imaginatively  interested  for 
many  years,  for  in  both  cases  he  takes  many  liberties  with  history 
for  the  sake  of  building  up  a  credible  and  impressive  psychology 
of  the  woman  and  the  man  in  themselves. 

Credible  and  impressive,  for  these  Httle  dramas  skilfully  dis- 
engage certain  probable  human  qualities  of  their  central  figures. 
Mary  Stuart,  through  a  cleverly  wrought  induction  and  postlude, 
actually  relates  the  fateful  queen's  experience  to  a  problem  of 
contemporary  Hfe.  "Mary  Stuart",  says  Mary  of  herself,  "was 
a  queen  of  love,  but  she  had  no  subjects.  She  was  Love's 
servant,  but  she  found  no  lord."  And  again  :  **I  am  not  Mary 
Stuart — she  is  a  dream  unspelt  I  am  nothing.  There  should 
have  been  a  queen,  and  I  am  nothing."  Riccio,  Darnley,  Bothwell, 
— **a  barren  stock  of  lovers" — are  intensely  felt  here  by  inter- 
preter and  reader  alike.  The  weariness  of  Mary  even  in  the 
face  of  tragedy,  her  longings  and  disillusions,  her  regal  self- 
repressions, — these  impel  the  few  dialogues  and  the  grim  little 
scenes  and  silences  that  constitute  this  evoked  echo  of  a  jealous 
and  stealthy  past. 

Oliver  Cromivell  is  a  less  subtle  but  more  stirring  study.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Drinkwater's  hero  is  too  smooth  and  reasonable  for 
the  Cromwell  of  history.  He  does  not  burn  and  agonize,  and  is 
rather  too  fond  of  the  neatly  turned  phrase  and  the  architecture 
of  speech  and  letter.  And  it  is  an  obvious  weakness  in  so  short 
a  drama  that  it  covers  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  perhaps  an 
almost  unavoidable  defect  in  any  effort  to  develop  Cromwell 
dramatically,  resulting  in  episode  and  broken  panorama  rather 
than  in  organic  creation.  Abraham  Lincoln,  although  also  episo- 
dical, has  the  advantage  of  a  five-year's  time-scheme  and  of  an 
implied  or  expressed  enveloping  action  that  makes  for  unity, 
but  Oliver  Cromwell  has  no  convincing  background  beyond  the 
wills,  the  opinions  and  the  experiences  of  Cromwell  and  his 
household  and  nearest  associates.  Even  the  Commons  debates 
seem  more  phonographic  than  actual.  Nevertheless,  the  play 
has  really  powerful  dramatic  moments,  as  in  the  lessoning  of 
the  Earl  of  Bedford's  agents,  the  scene  that  follows  the  fortunes^ 
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of  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  the  conversation  between  Charles  and 
Cromwell  at  Haoipton  Court,  and  the  reportorial  account  of  the 
regicide.  Browning's  Strafford  and  Dickinson's  From  King  to 
King  are  somewhat  fairer  to  Charles  than  is  Mr.  Drinkwater. 
Mrs.  Cromwell,  Oliver's  mother,  despite  her  burdening  years, 
is  easily  the  most  alive  and  interesting  person  in  the  play  save 
her  son.  Of  the  many  quotable  sayings  perhaps  Cromwell's 
remark  touching  liquor  legislation  has  the  most  timely  interest: 
**I  respect  not  such  ill  reasoners  as  would  keep  all  wine  out  of 
the  country  lest  men  should  be  drunk." 

We  expect  much  in  the  lyric  field  from  the  man  who  has 
written  such  poems  as  Reciprocity,  A  Tcwn  Window,  The  Com- 
mon Lot,  History,  Holiness,  Immortality,  The  Vagabond,  The 
Traveller,  A  Man's  Daughter,  Wordsworth  at  Grasmere,  Moon- 
lit Apples,  Nocturne,  Responsibility,  Character  and  Moonrise\  and 
in  the  present  volume.  Seeds  of  Time  (see  Macbeth,  \,  3,  58),  we 
find  the  same  grave,  kind,  **sad  sincerity",  the  same  slow-cadenced 
meditations,  the  same  sympathy  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
English  lyric  on  its  mystical  and  intellectual  side  that  have 
hitherto  characterized  this  thoughtful  writer's  utterance.  The 
twelve  Shakespearean  sonnets  called  Persuasion  possess  an  es- 
pecially memorable  beauty,  and  finely  illustrate  Mr.  Drinkwater's 
power  to  maintain  a  true  poetic  partnership  between  passion 
and  reserve.  cur 

Terrestrial  AND  Celestial  Globes:  Their  History  and  Construc- 
tion. By  Edward  Luther  Stevenson.  Two  volumes.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press.     Published  for  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

In  these  two  handsome  volumes,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  made  one 
of  the  most  notable  contributions  in  the  field  of  carto-bibliogra- 
phy.  In  fact,  it  is  not  hard  to  predict  that  this  work  must  take 
its  place  beside  those  volumes  of  Lelewel  and  Nordenskiold 
that  opened  up  this  new  and  delightful  branch  of  study.  Here 
is  given  in  a  lucid  and  pleasant  form  a  connected  account  of  the 
art  of  globe-making,  together  with  its  various  manifestations  in 
Europe  from  the  Greeks  to  modern  times.  While  particular 
studies  have  been  made  in  this  field  (Ravenstein's  Martin  Behaim, 
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for  instance),  and  general  surveys  of  cartography  have  included 
a  discussion  of  globes  incidentally,  Mr.  Stevenson's  is  the  first 
that  essays  a  complete  narrative.  The  admirers  of  the  author's 
work  will  not  be  disappointed  with  the  result.  The  documenta- 
tion, so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  extraordinarily 
exact.  The  editing  is  done  with  a  painstaking  care  that  speaks 
high  for  the  author's  scholarship.  This  book  strengthens  the 
conviction  that  America  has  a  worthy  representative  among  that 
group  of  European  students  of  cartography  that  includes  such 
honored  names  as  D'Avezac,  Harrisse,  Jomard,  Marcel,  Fiorini, 
Fisher,  Beazely,  Lelewel,  and  Nordenskiold. 

The  discussion  here  is  necessarily  brief  up  to  the  fifteenth 
century  and  does  not  reach  its  full  stride  until  the  author  has 
such  powerful  figures  as  Behaim,  Mercator,  Hondius  and  the 
Blaeus  to  conjure  with.  The  consideration  of  Greek  globe- 
making  must  for  the  most  part,  be  conjectural  (there  is  only  one 
ancient  globe  extant,  the  so-called  Farnese  marble  globe  of  the 
heavens  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Hercules),  as  also  must  be 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Stevenson  holds  to  the  opinion — 
and  it  is  possible  that  examples  may  yet  substantiate  the  view — 
that  Christian  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  displayed  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  geography  and  astronomy  than  is  generally 
believed.  Certainly,  it  was  the  opinion  not  so  long  ago  that  the 
Arabs  alone  kept  the  pure  flame  burning  during  this  whole 
*  dark '  period.  It  is  true  that  there  are  Arabian  celestial  globes 
for  this  age  in  existence  and  that  none  made  in  the  Christian 
workshops  has  been  discovered,  but  that  the  Venerable  Bede, 
Pope  Silvester  II,  and  Alfonso  X  among  others,  were  acquainted 
with  this  phase  of  cartography  is  amply  indicated  by  the  famil- 
iarity and  detail  with  which  the  whole  subject  is  handled  in  their 
writings. 

The  tempo  quickens,  however,  with  the  the  dawn  of  the  mod- 
ern period.  The  geographic  revival  in  the  fifteenth  century 
brought  in  its  train  a  whole  host  of  new  Ptolemies  printed  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe.  And  in  1492  Martin  Behaim's 
•*Erdapfel",  the  oldest  terrestrial  globe  that  we  have,  made  its 
appearance.  This  globe,  a  hollow  sphere  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  is  extremely  inaccurate  and  shows  no  knowledge  of 
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the  contemporary  Portuguese  discoveries,  even  should  one  be  in- 
clined to  treat  leniently  the  errors  of  commission.  But  like  all 
cartography  of  this  period,  the  coloring  is  vivid  with  life  and  the 
miniatures  and  flags  that  fill  in  the  vast  empty  spaces  are  a  peren- 
nial delight  to  the  eye.  Martin  Behaim  has  been  called  a  **cosmo- 
graphical  dilettante",  a  characterization  apparently  quite  just 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  found  workshops  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  turning  out  excellent  examples  of  the 
globe-maker  s  skill.  There  come  to  mind  such  names  as  Wald- 
seemiiller  (whose  map  of  1 507,  made  in  the  little  monastery  of 
St.  Die,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  name  America);  Tycho  Brahe 
the  astronomer;  Schoner;  and  of  course,  Mercator,  Hondius  and 
the  Blaeus.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  effects  of  contemporary 
geographic  notions  on  the  character  of  these  globes.  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  pointed  out  that  while  the  globes  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century  represented  the  newly  discovered  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America  as  distinct  land  masses  with 
an  ocean  between  the  two,  the  globes  of  the  next  twenty-five 
years  portrayed  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  prolongation  of 
the  Asiatic  Continent.  It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Merca- 
tor*s  work  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  that  men's  ideas  were 
finally  clarified  about  the  true  relationship  of  the  Americas,  both 
to  the  old  world  and  to  each  other. 

The  two  volumes  are  fully  illustrated.  There  are  whole  page 
reproductions  of  many  of  the  more  important  globes  and  globe- 
makers.  One  regrets,  however,  that  Mr.  Stevenson  could 
not  see  his  way  clear  to  a  fuller  or  more  exact  presentation 
of  some  of  his  illustrative  material.  Although  general  land 
contours  are  easily  discernible  on  the  plates,  the  inquirer  is 
compelled  to  turn  to  the  text  itself  for  the  deciphering  of  inscrip- 
tions or  the  reading  of  texts.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  did  not 
consider  publication  in  folio  form  of  either  both  text  and  globes, 
after  the  example  of  Nordenskiold's  beautifully  lucid  volumes, 
or  at  least  of  the  atlas  alone.  In  this  case,  one  cannot  help 
reverting  to  the  excellent  atlas  accompanying  Lelewel's  La 
Geographic  du  Moye^i  Age,  The  Polish  historian  considered  his 
plates  of  such  great  importance  that  he  engraved  them  himself, 
fearing  the  heavy  hand  of  the  uninitiated  lay  artist 
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As  already  said,  however,  Mr.  Stevenson's  generous  citations 
supply  much  of  this  deficiency.  All  in  all,  these  volumes  are  a 
credit  to  American  scholarship  and  form  a  permanent  and  impor- 
tant contribution.  The  bibliographies,  tables  of  globes  and 
globe-makers  (in  which  something  like  850  globes  are  listed), 
and  the  index,  are  particularly  praiseworthy.  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Rollins,  under  whose  supervision  the 
volumes  are  printed.  The  Yale  Press  here  has  given  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  heights  which  American  book-making  is  capable  of 
reaching. 

Louis  Morton  Hacker. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Relativity.  By  L.  Bolton.    New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.     1921.     Pp.  x,  177. 

When  the  writer  of  this  notice  first  read  Mr.  Bolton's  prize- 
winning  essay  in  the  Scientific  American,  while  he  himself  was 
somewhat  fortified  by  having  read  a  number  of  books  and  arti- 
cles on  the  subject,  he  felt  that  to  the  layman  trying  for  the  first 
time  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  Einstein's  Relativity,  this 
essay  could  not  prove  satisfactory.  This  is  really  no  reflection 
on  so  concise  an  effort,  for  what  more  could  be  expected  when 
it  was  Hmited  to  three  thousand  words?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
little  volume  before  us  makes  an  intricate  matter  so  clear  that 
we  forget  any  vagueness  or  lack  of  clearness  in  the  shorter  essay. 
The  object  of  the  author,  as  he  announces  in  his  preface,  is  to 
enable  the  reader  to  get  the  general  drift  of  the  subject  "  The 
object  is  to  show  that  the  conclusions  of  the  subject  develop 
easily  and  naturally  out  of  the  search  for  a  general  mode  of 
statement  of  physical  laws." 

Mr .  Bolton  has  succeeded  admirably  in  doing  this  while  mak- 
ing use  of  only  very  elementary  mathematics.  The  first  eleven 
chapters  deal  with  the  Restricted  Theory  of  Relativity,  and  phys- 
ical and  mechanical  laws  leading  up  to  it.  In  Chapter  XII  is 
begun  the  discussion  of  the  General  Principle  of  Relativity,  and 
in  Chapter  XVIII  the  Gravitation  Theory  is  taken  up.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  the  summary  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
which  will  be  found  most  helpful.     In  such  a  brief  notice  as 
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this  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  volume.  Of  all 
the  treatments  that  the  writer  has  read,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  layman  will  find  this  book  by  Mr. 
Bolton  the  clearest  and  most  satisfying.  S.  M.  B. 


The  Manuale  Scholahium.  Translated  by  Robert  Francis  Seybolt,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  ^the  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Cambridge  and  New  York:  The  Harvard  University  Press.  1921.  Pp. 
122,  including  Appendix  and  Bibliography. 

The  Manuale^  of  unknown  authorship,  first  appeared  in  1481. 
For  the  next  several  centuries  it  had  a  succ^s  de  fou.  Edition 
after  edition  was  brought  out.  Professor  Seybolt's  excellent 
translation  into  fluent,  colloquial  English  makes  it  accessible  to 
the  American  public,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  find  its  way 
into  a  great  many  college  libraries.  The  book  deals  with  uni- 
versity life. 

In  form  it  is  a  series  of  dialogues,  touching  the  registration 
and  initiation  of  new  students;  the  "special  treatment"  (of  which 
this  is  the  first  notice)  accorded  to  freshmen  (who  were  then 
called  *beani')  by  the  old  students;  undergraduate  views  of  ex- 
ercises and  lectures  ('cuts'  were  popular  then,  too,  and  strin- 
gent regulations  had  to  be  passed  by  the  university);  methods 
and  courses  of  study,  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Aftium  Baccalaureus]  poetry  and  law;  students'  recreations; 
table  talk;  quarrels  among  students;  examinations;  university 
regulations;  girls;  "how  the  student  ought  to  reply  when  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  customs  of  the  university";  matters  of 
good  form;  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  no  college  annual  ever  gave  so 
complete  a  survey  of  student  life  and  thought.  Even  though 
these  were  students  of  the  Middle  Ages,  human  nature  has  not 
altered  greatly,  except  that  freshmen  now  have  less  indignity  to 
endure,  an  easier  gauntlet  to  run,  before  being  admitted  to  "the 
privileges  of  the  university".  The  original  is  not  in  the  best 
Ciceronian  Latin,  and  in  this  translation  one  or  two  mistakes 
of  interpretation  have  been  cleared  up.  The  content  of  the 
book  far  outweighs  its  form.  There  is  no  denying  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  book  raises  about  as  many  questions  as  it  set- 
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ties,  original  documents  have  a  value  apart  from  their  indubit- 
able interest,  and  this  translation,  with  its  appendix  and  bib- 
liography, is  not  only  very  readable  but  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  history  of 
education.  T   B  F 


Moral  Theory  :  an  Introduction  to  Ethics.  By  G.  C.  Field,  Lecturer 
in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  New  York ;  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.    1921.  Pp.214. 

After  using  Kant  and  Aristotle  as  his  stalking-horses,  the  au- 
thor attempts  "tentatively  and  provisionally",  as  he  modestly — 
and  wisely — puts  it,  a  somewhat  slight  constructive  effort  of  his 
own.  His  style  is  remarkably  simple,  and  some  would  say  the 
same  for  his  conclusions.  To  say  that  one  is  trying  for  a  **syn- 
thesis"  is  one  thing:  to  achieve  even  a  'little  one'  would  be  a 
great  deed,  considering  the  age  of  the  problem,  which  is  as  re- 
spectable as  it  is  long-suffering.  But  it  maybe  that  Mr.  Field's 
precious  construction  is  not  only  a  'little  one*,  but  illegitimate. 
Let  the  reader  decide.  Is  it  'new'  to  say  that  the  problem  of  con- 
duct and  moral  attitude  is  the  "total  situation"  ?  And  if  that  be 
true,  even  if  not  new,  shall  we  regard  the  problem  of  immortality 
as  "secondary"?  Our  author  cannot  claim  that 'metaphysical 
"problems'*  may  be  set  aside  in  a  "practical"  consideration  of 
ethical  problems.  For  every  man  carries  into  his  morality  some 
vi^w  of  the  universe,  and  it  is  ostrich  policy  to  ignore  that  fact, 
and  to  forego  the  necessary  criticism  of  fundamental  principles 
that  every  useful  treatment  of  ethics  must  undertake,  unless  it  is 
strictly  "Applied  Ethics".  But  Mr.  Field's  book  is  called  Moral 
Theory.  Hence  he  is  bound  to  recognize  that  the  "total  situa- 
tion" and  the  "ideal"  have  to  do  with  time  and  eternity  as  well 
as  space  and  "consciousness",  and  that  God,  Freedom  and  Im- 
mortality may  be  just  the  presuppositions  needed  to  make  total- 
ity and  ideality  worth  consideration. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Field  has  the  prescriptive  right  of  custom  to  ex- 
cuse him  when  he  teaches  that  the  Christian  aspect  of  ethics  is 
secondary  in  a  philosophical  study.  But  surely  Christian  ends, 
motives  and  results  are  of  such  theoretical  and  practical  impor- 
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tance  that  even  Moral  Theory  may  make  a  serious  study  of  their 
ethical  and  metaphysical  implication  as  being  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  developed  form  of  moral  consciousness  in  the  world. 

Even  if  this  claim  be  negated,  we  must  still  object  to  our  au- 
thor's or  any  other  theory  that  finds  itself  **fitting  in**  with  the 
Absolutism  that  such  nobly  diverse  philosophical  types  as  George 
Holmes  Howison  and  William  James  agreed  in  fighting.  For  us 
the  **total  situation**  includes  our  individual  selves,  whether  or 
not  eternally  under  the  form  of  personality  as  we  know  it.  The 
words  **God*'  and  **man**  are  emptied  of  all  significance  if 
spiritual  pluralism  be  not  a  postulate  of  all  our  moral  and  reli- 
gious thinking.  Our  author  had  a  good  chance  to  combine  the 
pluralistic  leanings  of  certain  aspects  of  both  Aristotle  and 
Kant.  Had  he  done  so,  his  book  would  have  been  a  boon. 
Although  the  trail  of  the  absolutist  red  herring  is  on  his  page, 
nevertheless  the  book  deserves  commendation  for  its  simplicity 
and  lucidity  of  style,  and  its  praiseworthy  attempt  to  integrate 
two  notable  aspects  of  ethical  theory.  T.  P.  Bailey. 


Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Thurraan  W.  Van  Metre. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  and  Company.   1921.    Pp.  viii,672. 

Professor  Van  Metre  has  produced  a  distinctly  good  hand-book 
which  compares  throughout  favorably  with  the  standard  text- 
book by  Professor  Bogard.  We  particularly  commend  the  full 
and  eminently  fair-minded  treatment  given  by  Dr.  Van  Metre  to 
the  English  colonial  policy  and  to  the  operation  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts.  The  desire  of  an  important  debtor  class  in  the  Col- 
onies to  escape  payment  of  just  obligations  to  British  creditors 
had  as  much  to  do  with  working  up  revolutionary  sentiment  as 
taxation  without  representation.  Like  Professor  Bogard,  and  in 
even  fuller  measure,  the  author  devotes  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  his  book  to  industrial  expansion  and  to  big  business 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  chapter  on  government  regulation  of 
business  is  admirable.  The  closing  section  on  the  World  War 
and  the  Statistical  Appendix  are  valuable  features,  and  bring  the 
work  down  to  the  year  1921.  The  index  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  S.  L.  Ware. 
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The  Nbw  Frontier.      By  Guy  Emerson.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.    1920.    Pp.  302. 

Much  has  been  made  since  Buckle  of  the  influence  of  climate 
upon  civilization  :  historians  now  give  much  space  to  geography 
in  their  introductory  chapters.  The  American  spirit  is  the  result- 
ant of  a  number  of  forces,  the  frontier  looming  large  to  the  fore 
among  them.  The  breadth  of  the  continent  lay  before  the  colo- 
nists; the  magnitude  of  their  dreams  no  less  insured  the  conquest 
of  a  mighty  realm.  To  Mr.  Emerson  this  means  a  nation  of 
idealists.  The  old  frontier  had  its  stirring,  inspiring  history  and 
still  lives  on  in  the  character  of  the  descendants  of  the  fron- 
tiersmen and  with  its  gifts  of  endurance,  strength,  confi- 
dence, compelling  liberalism,  this  people  grown  great  faces 
the  new   frontier. 

In  the  old  frontier  the  author  finds  the  originating  force  of 
the  American  liberal  spirit  Our  folkways,  our  history,  our  poli- 
tics, our  economic  system,  our  education,  our  society  are  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  penetrating  but  optimistic  criticism.  There 
are  difficult  problems  to  be  solved  before  the  new  frontier  is 
reached,  disintegrating  tendencies  not  to  be  suppressed  or  di- 
verted. The  question  of  cleaner  politics  requires  only  a  more 
persistent  and  continued  engagement  of  their  time  on  the  part 
of  the  liberals.  Compromise,  with  full  recognition  on  both  sides 
of  the  views  arid  rights  of  the  other,  may  find  a  solution  for  the 
industrial  problem.  Both  parties  have  need  to  regard  the  opin- 
ion of  the  public,  and  education  has  its  part  to  play  in  the  recon- 
struction of  public  opinion. 

The  book  emphasizes  the  function  of  the  liberal  spirit  in  fash- 
ioning the  future  of  the  country.  The  author  believes  whole- 
heartedly in  our  institutions,  our  government,  our  representatives 
in  that  government,  our  capitalistic  system  and  its  centralization, 
our  press,  our  people.  The  national  psychology  is  sound  in 
essence,  but  greater  organization  of  the  liberal  forces  has  become 
imperative.  The  individual  must  become  more  conscoius 
of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  his  increasing  responsibilities  as  a 
voter.  The  great  social  control  is  an  enlightened,  progressive, 
liberal  public  opinion.  T   R   F 
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The  Crescent  Moon.  By  Francis  Brett  Young.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company.    191 8.  Pp.  284. 

The  Man  Who  Did  the  Right  Thing.    By  Harry  Johnston.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.   1921.  Pp.  447. 

Both  these  novels  have  East  Africa  for  their  setting,  and 
are  capably  realistic  in  method.  Both  contrast,  without  appar- 
ent prejudice,  German  and  British  colonial  methods,  both  em- 
ploy native  uprisings,  and  both  introduce  English  cpuntry  hero- 
ines, although  of  widely  different  types.  The  Crescent  Moon  is 
the  more  finely  written :  its  style  is  sensitively  cadenced,  pure, 
and  mystically  suggestive  of  its  night  and  twilight  atmospheres. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  touch  of  Conrad  appears,  as  in  **the 
immemorial  impassivity  of  the  great  continent  *'  (p.  234)  and 
in  the  admirably  wrought  conclusion.  The  plot  is  simply  woven, 
and  the  character  psychology  really  convincing.  That  its  author 
has  won  fame  as  a  poet  and  critic  is  not  surprising. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  even  more  versatile.  He  has  been 
painter,  geographer,  governor,  philologist  and  novelist,  among 
his  most  notable  non-fictional  works  being  Uganda  and  The 
Opening  up  of  Africa,  His  career  as  a  novelist  began  with  the 
publication  in  19 19  of  The  Gay-Dombeys,  followed  by  Mrs.  War- 
ren's Daughter,  The  present  romance  is  cleverly  charted,  but 
sometimes  leaves  its  course.  Although  the  two  love  affairs  are 
skilfully  developed,  the  prime  interest  is  in  background  and 
atmosphere  rather  than  in  character,  so  that  it  is  the  sifting  of 
Africa  through  differing  but  impressionable  characters  that  the 
author  is  after,  as  against  Mr.  Young's  more  subtile  sifting  of 
character  tlirough  African  menaces  and  dooms.  Sir  Harry 
Johnston's  flexible  uses  of  Borrovian  dialogues,  of  letters,  of 
time-lapses,  and  of  omniscient  fiUings-in  is  convenient,  even 
stimulating,  but  rather  less  than  craftsmanlike,  and  the  echoed 
names  of  some  of  his  people  — Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  Thomas 
Aldrich  Bayley  and  Sir  Willowby  Patterne — seem  rather  point- 
less, as  against  his  justified  revival  in  his  earlier  novels  of  charac- 
ters that  remain  more  or  less  true  to  their  original  being.  The 
title-refrain  is  rather  overworked.  Lucy's  death  is  finely  touched, 
and  the  last  few  chapters  show  the  influence  of  Dickens  at 
his  best.  G.  H.  C. 
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Later  Essays.  191 7-1920.    By  Austin  Dobson.    Oxford  University  Press. 
1921.   Pp.  180. 

The  death  of  Austin  Dobson  on  September  2,  192 1,  removed 
a  writer  of  humane  spirit,  scholarly  mind  and  gracious  style. 
His  knowledge  of  eighteenth  century  English  writers  was  as  deli- 
cate as  it  was  extensive.  The  present — the  tenth — volume  of 
his  studies  continues  to  illustrate  this  fine  sympatliy.  It  contains 
six  characteristic  essays,  and  A  Casual  Causerie,  Dobson  did 
especially  fine  work  in  the  studies  of  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Steele. 
Walpole  and  Fanny  ^Bumey,  while  his  persuasive  and  facile 
Anglicization  of  the  ballade  and  rondeau  has  proved  him  both  a 
master  craftsman  and  a  high-bred  poet,  with  something  of  the 
quality  of  his  admired  Praed,  Gay  and  Prior. 


The  Art  of  Biography.     By  William  Roscoe  Thayer.     New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1920.    Pp.  viii,  155. 

This  is  a  new  member  of  the  Page-Barbour  Foundation  Lec- 
ture Series,  issued  for  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  deals,  in 
three  thoughtful  and  urbane  lectures,  with  the  art  of  biography 
from  antiquity  to  and  including  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
newer  view  of  the  duty  and  function  of  the  historian  is  finely  set 
forth  in  the  lecture  on  Biography  in  Antiquity  ;  and  the  little 
appreciations  of  Eginhard*s  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne^ 
Cavendish's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey^  Boswell's  Ufe  of  Johnson 
(the  secret  of  whose  charm  is  happily  analyzed).  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott,  and  the  biographical  works  of  Carlyle,  are  frank, 
tonic,  and  humanely  critical.  We  are,  however,  a  little  staggered 
to  find  on  page  84  the  phrase  **an  Autobiography  of  Johnson  by 
himself  ;  while  the  English  of  the  foreword  (not,  we  arc  sure. 
Dr.  Thayer's)  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
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The  Lost  Oracles,  By  James  Westfall  Thompson.  Chicago :  Walter  M. 
Hill.   1 92 1.  Pp.  143. 

Three  One-act  Plays.  By  SUrk  Young.  Cincinnati :  Stewart  KIdd 
Company.     1921.  Pp.66. 

Portmanteau  Adaptations.  By  Stuart  Walker.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  Kidd  Conpany. 
192 1.   Pp.  229. 

Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown.  By  Stuart  Walker.  Cincinnati :  Stewart 
Kidd  Company.     1922.    Pp.  47. 

Two  Slatterns  and  a  King.  By  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Cincinnati : 
Stewart  Kidd  Company.     1921.   Pp.   18. 

Thursday  Evening.  By  Christopher  Morley.  Cincinnati :  Stewart  Kidd 
Company.   1922.   Pp.  35. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  By  Floyd  Dell.  Cincinnati :  Stewart  Kidd  Com- 
pany. 192 1.   Pp.  32. 

Professor  Thompson's  masque  attempts,  through  six  panoramic 
acts,  a  "dramatization  of  the  struggle  between  the  pagan  cults  of 
antiquity  and  early  Christianity'*.  The  work  shows  adequate 
learning  and  understanding,  but  does  not  succeed  as  a  creation 
of  art. 

Mr.  Young's  three  one-act  plays — Afadretla,  At  the  Shrine, 
and  Addio,  especially  the  first  of  these — possess  a  good  deal  of 
merit  The  character  work  is,  in  general,  deftly  handled,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  not  prescribed  but  felt 

Portmanteau  Adaptations  is  the  third  volume  of  the  Portman- 
teau Series,  so  called  after  the  Portmanteau  Theatre,  born  in  New 
York  and  re-born  in  Indianapolis.  The  book  contains  two 
adaptations  by  Mr.  Walker — William  Stevenson's  Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Needle  and  Oscar  Wilde's  The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta — 
and  two  original  plays  for  children  *from  seven  to  seventy* :  Sir 
David  Wears  a  Crown  and  Nellijumbo,  both  touched  by  the 
influence  of  Barrie's  manner,  but  the  former  by  something  of 
his  spirit  as  well. 

Of  the  four  remaining  plays  (Stewart  Kidd  Modern  Plays)  Miss 
Millay's   happy  whimsy  is  admirable;    Mr.  Morley's  Thursday 
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Evening  has  amusing  psychology  and  the  domestic  background 
that  its  author  so  companionably  portrays ;  Mr.  Dell's  comedy  is 
carelessly  clever;  and  Mr.  Walker's  gay  admixture  of  satire  and 
romance  improves  upon  Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil^ 
of  which  it  is  a  sequel. 

Famous  Stories  from  Foreign  Countries.  Translated  by  Edna 
Worthley  Underwood.  Boston  :  The  Four  Seas  Company.    192 1.  Pp.150. 

Brazilian  Tales.  Translated  from  the  Portuguese  by  Isaac  Goldberg. 
Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company.    1921.    Pp.  149. 

Famous  Mystery  Stories.  Edited  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.   1922.   Pp.  292. 

Mrs.  Underwood's  collection  contains  eleven  stories  from 
Bohemian,  Armenian,  Hungarian,  Dutch,  Austrian,  Norwegian 
and  Finnish  sources,  including  specimens  of  the  work  of  such 
capable  writers  as  Bartsch,  Petofi,  Miksz&th,  Kielland  and 
PaiVarinta. 

Dr.  Goldberg,  an  experienced  and  sympathetic  translator,  pre- 
sents three  stories  from  Machado  de  Assis,  and  one  each  from 
Medeiros  e  Albuquerque,  Coelho  Netto  and  Carmen  Dolores. 
There  is  also  a  useful  preface. 

Of  Mr.  McSpadden's  group  of  ten  mystery  stories  only  five 
have  exceptional  merit  as  such.  We  can  hardly  regard  it  as  a 
representative  gleaning. 

A  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited  by  Shailer  Mathews, 
Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Gerald  Bimey  Smith,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  192 1. 
Pp.  vii,  513. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Religions.  By  Maurice  A.  Canney,  Professor  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
London:  George  Routledge  and  Sons.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.    192 1.    Pp.  ix,  397. 

These  two  volumes  are  convenient  and  comprehensive  refer- 
ence books  in  the  history  and  psychology  of  religion.  The 
former  book  is  more  immediately  adapted  to  the  need  of  church 
workers  and  general  readers,  the  latter  to  the  purposes  of  closer 
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students.  Professors  Mathews  and  Smith,  with  approximately 
one  hundred  scholarly  helpers,  have  striven  for  conciseness,  but 
also  for  proportion  as  between  terms  needing  mere  definition 
and  those  which  require  authoritative  if  terse  discussion.  There 
is  a  good  bibliography.  Professor  Canney's  admirable  work  is 
particularly  useful  to  students  of  Comparative  Religion,  and  in- 
cludes a  fairly  full  discussion  of  many  subjects  elsewhere  slightly 
treated,  if  at  all.  In  many  instances,  valuable  working  references 
to  a  list  of  some  two  hundred  accepted  authorities  are  made 
available.  The  book  is  definite  in  scope  and  unified  in  treat- 
ment. 


A  Dictionary  of  English  Phrases.  By  Albert  M.  Hyamson.  London : 
George  Routledge  and  Sons.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
192a.    Pp.  365, 

A  Dictionary  of  Classified  Quotations.  By  W.  Gurney  Benham. 
New  York;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,    1922.    Pp.  653. 

The  first  book  contains  some  14,000  allusive  phrases,  catch- 
words, crystalhzed  modes  of  speech,  nicknames,  sobriquets,  etc., 
with  careful  references  to  sources,  dates  and  early  usage.  Al- 
though not  exhaustive,  the  work  is,  within  its  limits,  thorough 
and  dependable. 

A  good  deal  of  hard  work  has  gone  into  Mr.  Benham*s  vol- 
ume, the  index  to  which  is  so  arranged,  with  its  appropriate 
cross-references,  as  to  make  it  easy  to  trace  the  desired  passage. 
There  is  also  a  full  list  of  authors  quoted,  with  dates. 


Buddhist  Psalms.  Translated  from  the  Japanese  of  Shinran  Shonin  by 
S.  Yamabe  and  L.  Adams  Beck.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
192 1.    Pp.91. 

Shinran  Shonin,  (1175-1265),  educated  in  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Land  of  Pure  Light  by  Honen  Shonin,  led  a  life  of  great 
piety,  service  and  learning.  He  expresses  in  these  Jodo-Wasan, 
Psalms  of  the  Pure  Land,  the  very  essence  of  Mahayana  Budd- 
hism as  it  has  flowered  in  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  Jap- 
anese people. 
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SENTINELS 

Grey  the  day  above  Birdoswald  ; 

The  wind  comes  to  the  Wall 
As  from  northward  moors  in  motion — 

Heather  seething  in  the  fall. 

Where  the  Roman's  spear  was  grounded, 

No  more  the  sentry  stands, 
Midway  'twixt  his  strong  "mile  castles", 

Time  upon  his  hands. 

Midway  'twixt  the  strong  **  mile  castles*', 

In  the  still  fosse  I  lie, 
With  a  thistle's  spear  above  me 

Pointing  at  the  sky. 

John  Hetlston. 
London,  England. 
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JOSEPH  CONRAD  AND  HIS  ART 

Men  and  women  are  impelled  to  write  novels  through  various 
motives :  the  desire  for  distinction,  for  money,  for  experiment, 
for  pastime.  The  great  novels  have  been  written  because  they 
had  to  be  written,  because  the  minds  and  spirits  behind  them 
have  had  to  pay  the  price  of  hard  service  to  art  and  life  for  the 
joy  of  conscious  growth  and  for  the  relief  of  coming  out  on  the 
other  side  of  each  task  of  creative  expression ;  because,  too,  they 
have  found  themselves  their  own  most  attentive,  most  insatiable 
hearers  as  they  have  preached  in  each  instance  that  gospel  of 
beauty  which,  unpreached,  would  have  become  a  sterile  woe  to 
them.  A  gospel  now  of  glamorous  emprise,  now  of  robust  actu- 
ality, now  of  Baconian  "power  to  do  good'*,  now  of  generous 
indignation,  now  of  stoic  duty,  now  of  ironic  pity,  now  of  dreamy 
symbolism,  now  of  prophetic  vision,  and  now  of  the  laws  of  hu- 
man behavior  as  modern  psychology  observes  and  attempts  to 
organize  them. 

Joseph  Conrad,  like  Hardy  and  Turgenev  and  James,  has  his 
own  peculiar  gospel,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  label  and  category. 
It  is  an  intimate,  unsparable  revelation — hardly  a  revelation,  a 
suggestion  rather — of  some  of  the  strangely  hidden,  subtly  ex- 
cellent if  melancholy  truths  of  duty  and  of  destiny. 

Conrad  is  a  Slav,  a  Pole  by  nativity  and  temperament ;  an 
Englishman  by  choice,  affection,  long  residence  and  formal  nat- 
uralization; a  Frenchman  by  cultural  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing; a  seaman  through  the  habit  and  experience  of  twenty  years; 
a  husband  and  father ;  and  the  creator  of  twelve  novels,  seven 
volumes  containing  in  all  twenty-four  tales,  one  play,  three  works 
of  personal  reflection  and  reminiscence,  and  two  romances  writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  He  is  sixty- 
four  years  of  age. 

Teodor  Jozef  Konrad  Korzeniowski  was  born  in  the  Ukraine  on 
December  6,  1857,  the  son  of  a  well-read  poet-patriot  who  in  1862 
was  seized  and  exiled  to  Vologda  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Conrad  writes  of  his  fathers  **  ardent  fidelity"  and  of  his  **fear- 
less  confession  in  word  and  deed  of  a  creed  which  the  simplest 
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heart  ....  could  feel  and  understand".  The  child  and  his 
mother  accompanied  the  father,  but  three  years  later  she  died 
and  the  boy  was  placed  in  the  keeping  of  her  brother  in  the 
Ukraine,  spending  there  five  happy  years  of  childhood,  of  which 
he  writes  in  Some  Reminiscences.  Between  his  father's  release  in 
1868  and  his  death  in  1870,  Conrad  was  with  him  in  Cracow. 
In  Poland  Revisited  we  are  given  a  vivid  picture  of — 

"a  small  boy  of  eleven,  wending  his  way,  not  very  fast, 
to  a  preparatory  school  for  day-pupils  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  third  house  down  from  the  Florian  gate.  It  was  in 
the  winter  months  of  1868.  At  eight  o'clock  of  every 
morning  that  God  made,  sleet  or  shine,  I  walked  up  Flo- 
rian street  But  of  the  school  I  remember  very  little.  .  .  . 
I  was  rather  indifferent  to  school  troubles.  I  had  a  private 
gnawing  worm  of  my  own.  This  was  the  time  of  my  father's 
last  illness.  Every  evening  at  seven  ...  I  walked  all  the 
way  to  a  big  old  house  in  a  quiet  narrow  street  a  good  dis- 
»  tance  beyond  the  great  square.  There,  in  a  large  drawing- 
room,  panelled  and  bare,  with  heavy  cornices  and  a  lofty  ceil- 
ing, in  a  little  oasis  of  light  made  by  two  candles  in  a  desert 
of  dusk  I  sat  at  a  little  table  to  worry  and  ink  myself  all  over 
till  the  task  of  my  preparation  was  done.  The  table  of  my  toil 
faced  a  tall  white  door,  which  was  kept  closed  ;  now  and  then 
it  would  come  ajar  and  a  nun  in  a  white  coif  would  squeeze 
herself  through  the  crack,  glide  across  the  room,  and  disap- 
pear. There  were  two  of  these  noiseless  nursing  nuns. 
Their  voices  were  seldom  heard.  For,  indeed,  what  could  they 
have  had  to  say?  When  they  did  speak  to  me  it  was  with 
their  lips  hardly  moving,  in  a  claustral  clear  whisper.  Our 
domestic  matters  were  ordered  by  the  elderly  housekeeper 
of  our  neighbor  on  the  second  floor,  a  Canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, lent  for  the  emergency.  She,  too,  spoke  but  seldom. 
She  wore  a  black  dress  with  a  cross  hanging  by  a  chain  on 
her  ample  bosom.  And  though  when  she  spoke  she 
moved  her  lips  more  than  the  nun,  she  never  let  her 
voice  rise  above  a  peacefully  murmuring  note.  The  air 
around  me  was  all  piety,  resignation,  and  silence. 

"I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  I  had 
not  been  a  reading  boy.  My  prep,  finished  I  would  have 
had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  watch  the  awful  stillness  of 
the  sick  room  flow  out  through  the  closed  door  and  coldly 
enfold  my  scared  heart  I  suppose  that  in  a  futile  childish 
way  I  would  have  gone  crazy.     But  I  was  a  reading  boy^ 
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There  were  many  books  about  ...  I  read !  What  did  I 
not  read !  Sometimes  the  elder  nun,  gliding  up  and  cast- 
ing a  mistrustful  look  on  the  open  pages,  would  lay 
her  hand  lightly  on  my  head  and  suggest  in  a  doubt- 
ful whisper,  'Perhaps  it  is  not  very  good  for  you  to 
read  these  books'.  I  would  raise  my  eyes  to  her  face 
mutely,  and  with  a  vague  gesture  of  giving  it  up  she 
would  glide  away."  ^ 

Conrad's  tutor  at  St  Anne,  the  gymnasium  he  attended  in 
Cracow,  beneficially  influenced  and  was  at  the  same  time  much 
impressed  by  his  young  chaise.  At  the  instance  of  the  relatives, 
he  tried  to  dissuade  the  lad  from  going  to  sea,  from  realizing  his 
cherished  dream  of  joining  the  British  Merchant  Service.  But 
Conrad,  boy  and  man,  has  always  had  in  him  something  of  that 
same  inflexible  determination  to  do  what  he  must  do  with  which 
Conrad  the  novelist  endows  Captain  Lingard  and  Captain  Mc- 
Whirr  and  Charles  Gould.  He  became  a  seaman  in  1874,  mov- 
ing up  and  down  the  Mediterranean  and  across  the  Atlantic. 
Four  years  later  he  landed  at  Lowestoft,  England,  and  served 
for  five  months  on  a  North  Sea  coaster.  Skimmer  of  the  Seas. 
("The  Skimmer  of  the  Seas  was  a  smart  craft",  says  Harry 
Hagberd  in  To-Morrow,  "Fine  name,  wasn't  it?")*  He  refers 
to  this  as  "a  period  of  probation  and  training  I  had  imposed 
upon  myself".  In  September,  1878,  he  first  entered  London, 
coming  by  train  with  a  torn  piece  of  a  map  of  the  city  and  an 
obscure  address,  to  secure  a  berth  in  the  Merchant  Service  as 
an  able  seaman.  He  tells  us  that  he  did  not  think  of  approach- 
ing that  important  moment  by  taking  a  cab.  He  walked,  vow- 
ing that  he  would  inquire  his  way  from  no  one. 

"But  I  walked  on  to  my  destination  without  hesitation 
or  mistake,  showing  there  for  the  first  time,  some  of  that 
faculty  to  absorb  and  make  my  own  the  imaged  topogra- 
phy of  a  chart,  which  in  later  years  was  to  help  me  in  re- 
gions of  intricate  navigation  to  keep  the  ships  entrusted  to 

^ Notes  on  Ufe  and  Letters ^  pp.  167-8.  (The  passages  quoted  from  Con- 
rad's works  in  this  article  are  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.) 

^Falk^  Amy  Foster^  To-Morrow^  p.  252. 
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me  off  the  ground.     The  place  I  was  bound  to  was  not 
easy  to  find.'" 

He  found  his  man,  however,  and  then  unversed  in  the  English 
language  and  English  ways  as  he  was,  was  given  his  post, 
joining  the  Duke  of  Sutherland^  bound  for  Australia.  In  1879 
he  qualified  for  second  mate,  and  in  1884  became  a  master 
in  the  service  and  was  naturalized.  He  revisited  the  Ukraine  in 
1890,  1894  and  again  in  1914,  just  at  the  moment  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  found  his  way  with  difficulty  back  to  Eng- 
land through  the  friendly  offices  of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Austria,  sailing  from  Genoa  in  a  Dutch  mail-steamer.  Since 
1894  he  has  been  living  "in  the  most  peaceful  nook",  as  he 
calls  it,  ''in  Kent". 

"Shakespeare",  declares  Emerson,  "is  the  only  biographer 
of  Shakespeare ;  and  even  he  can  tell  nothing,  except  to  the 
Shakespeare  in  us ;  that  is,  to  our  most  apprehensive  and  sym- 
pathetic hour."  We  must  trace  the  history  of  Conrad's  long  sea 
fortunes  as  it  reveals  itself  by  allusion,  reminiscence,  dramatic 
moment  and  the  murmuring  sea-cadences  of  his  pages,  in  their 
ripening  and  deepening  tones,  in  such  great  stories  as  Lord  Jim, 
NostromOy  The  Rescue,  Chance,  Typhoon,  and  The  Nigger  of  the 
''Narcissus**. 

One  can  understand  why  Coleridge,  although  he  liked  to  refer 
with  whimsical  affection  to  his  "old  Navigator",  chose  a  better 
adjective  and  a  better  noun  for  the  title  of  his  famous  ballad,  for 
the  word  ancient  connotes  an  oldness  not  worn,  effete  and  weari- 
ful, but  sagacious  and  noble  in  its  history  and  its  influence,  while 
the  term  mariner  suggests  no  mere  sailor — one  who  sails,  whether 
willingly  and  understandingly,  or  ignorantly  and  without  imagi- 
native response — but  rather  a  sea-man,  a  citizen  of  the  sea,  who 
has  faced  it,  fought  it,  loved  it,  coaxed  it,  has  enjoyed  its  buffets, 
grimly  endured  its  worst  menaces,  and  has  looked  on  it  in  its 
moods  of  moonlight  beauty  or  blue  slumber  with  the  feeling  that 
it  alone  can  induce  after  long  experience  of  it — the  spirit  of 
masterful  mysticism,  the  elemental  temper  of  the  mariner. 

*  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters,  p.  152. 
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Yet  Conrad,  although  no  other  proseman  has  revealed  as  he 
has  done  both  the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  mariner  and  sea, 
finds  in  the  ship  the  true  sustainer  of  the  seaman's  soul,  the 
true  shrine  of  his  devotion.  And  he  has  known  noble  ships, — Pal- 
estine^ Narcissus,  Falconhurst,  Riversdale,  Highland  Forest,  Vidar, 
Otago,  Torrens,  Adowa,  In  any  debate  touching  qualities  and 
merits  he  is  for  the  ship  as  against  the  sea.  In  The  Mirror  of  the 
Sea  he  suspects  that — 

**.  .  .  the  love  of  the  sea,  to  which  some  men  and  nations 
confess  so  readily,  is  a  complex  sentiment  wherein  pride 
enters  for  much,  necessity  for  not  a  little,  and  the  love  of 
ships — the  untiring  servants  of  our  hopes  and  our  self- 
esteem — for  the  best  and  most  genuine  part*** 

And  in  Well  Done  he  writes : — 

"The  sea  is  uncertain,  arbitrary,  featureless  and  violent 
Except  when  helped  by  the  varied  majesty  of  the  sky,  there 
is  something  inane  in  its  serenity  and  something  stupid  in 
its  wrath,  which  is  endless,  boundless,  persistent,  and  futile 
— a  gray,  hoary  thing  raging  like  an  old  ogre  uncertain  of 
its  prey.  ...  At  any  time  within  the  navigating  centuries 
mankind  might  have  addressed  it  with  the  words :  'What 
are  you,  after  all?  Oh  yes,  we  know.  The  greatest  scene 
of  potential  terror,  a  devouring  enigma  of  space.  Yes.  But 
our  lives  have  been  nothing  if  not  a  continuous  defiance  of 
what  you  can  do  and  what  you  may  hold ;  a  spiritual  and 
material  defiance  carried  on  in  our  plucky  cockleshells  on 
and  beyond  the  successive  provocations  of  your  unread- 
able horizons.* 

"Ah,  but  the  charm  of  the  sea !  Oh  yes,  charm  enough. 
Or  rather  a  sort  of  unholy  fascination  as  of  an  elusive 
nymph  whose  embrace  is  death,  and  a  Medusa's  head  whose 
stare  is  terror.  That  sort  of  charm  is  calculated  to  keep 
men  morally  in  order.  .  .  .  With  them  [seamen]  the  inner 
soundness  is  caused  by  another  kind  of  preservative  than 
sea-salt,  of  which  ....  the  main  ingredient  is  a  certain 
kind  of  love  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  futile  smiles 
and  the  futile  passions  of  the  sea. 

**  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  seaman's  special  character 
as  a  body.     The  ship,  this  ship,  our  ship,  the  ship  we  serve, 

*P.2I3. 
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is  the  moral  symbol  of  our  life.  A  ship  has  to  be  respected, 
actually  and  ideally ;  her  merit,  her  innocence,  are  sacred 
things.  Of  all  the  creations  of  man  she  is  the  closest  part- 
ner of  his  toil  and  courage.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is 
imperative  that  you  should  do  well  by  her.  And,  as  always 
in  the  case  of  true  love,  all  you  can  do  for  her  adds  only  to 
the  tale  of  her  merits  in  your  heart  Mute  and  compelling, 
she  claims  not  only  your  fidelity,  but  your  respect  And 
the  supreme  'Well  done'  which  you  may  earn  is  made 
over  to  her."* 

And  Conrad's  England  takes  on  something  of  the  beauty  and 
dignity  and  right  to  be  served  that  ships  possess.  I  have  referred 
to  his  feeling  for  his  home  in  Kent,  and  there  are  many  caressing, 
confessing  touches  in  the  novels  and  essays.  Especially  does  one 
think  of  that  great  prose-poem  in  Lord  Jim «  which  in  its  univer- 
sal sense  of  soil-values,  of  folk-values,  may  inspire  all  its  readers 
with  the  purest,  the  least  selfish,  love  of  country  and  with  the 
determination  to  be  worthy  of  her  who  has  done  more  for  all 
and  for  him  than  any  one  son  of  hers  can  return. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Conrad's  theory  of  art  is  not  a  matter  of 
label  and  category.  He  believes  in  art  He  does  not  believe, 
any  more  than  De  Maupassant  (in  his  clear,  fine  Preface  to 
Pierre  et  Jean),  or  Henry  James  (in  his  essay  on  The  Art  of 
Fiction),  in  critically  partisan  restrictions  on  the  programmes 
and  methods  of  art  He  grows  impatient  of  classifications. 
In  his  platform-preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  *' Narcissus*'  he 
warns  the  artist  against  too  great  fidelity  to — 

*'any  one  of  the  temporary  formulas  of  his  craft  The  endur- 
ing part  of  them — the  truth  which  each  only  imperfectly 
veils — should  abide  with  him  as  the  most  precious  of  his 
possessions,  but  they  all :  Realism,  Romanticism,  Natural- 
ism, even  the  unofficial  sentimentalism  (which,  like  the 
poor,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of),  all  these  gods 
must,  after  a  short  period  of  fellowship,  abandon  him,  even 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple — to  the  stammerings  of 
his  conscience  and  to  the  outspoken  consciousness  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  work.  In  that  uneasy  solitude  the  supreme 
cry   of  Art  for  Art,  itself,  loses  the  exciting  ring  of  its 

^Notes  on  Life  and  Letters,  pp.  184-5, 188-9.  •  Chapter  XXI. 
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apparent  immorality.  It  sounds  far  off.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  a  cry  and  is  heard  only  as  a  whisper,  often  incompre- 
hensible, but  at  times  and  faintly  encouraging.'' 

And  in  Books  he  insists  that — 

"Liberty  of  imagination  should  be  the  most  precious  pos- 
session of  a  novelist  To  try  voluntarily  to  discover  the  fet- 
tering dogmas  of  some  romantic,  realistic,  or  naturalistic 
creed  in  the  free  work  of  its  own  inspiration,  is  a  trick 
worthy  of  human  perverseness  which,  after  inventing  an 
absurdity,  endeavors  to  find  for  it  a  pedigree  of  distinguished 
ancestors.  It  is  a  weakness  of  inferior  minds  when  it  is  not 
a  cunning  device  of  those  who,  uncertain  of  their  talent, 
would  seek  to  add  lustre  to  it  by  the  authority  of  a  school"  ^ 

And  once  again,  in  the  same  essay  he  writes : — 

"It  is  in  the  impartial  practice  of  life,  if  anywhere,  that  the 
promise  of  perfection  for  his  art  can  be  found,  rather  than 
in  the  absurd  formulas  trying  to  prescribe  this  or  that  par- 
ticular method  of  technique  or  conception."* 

What  is  a  true  novel  ?  Both  De  Maupassant  and  James,  whose 
art  Conrad  greatly  admires,  put  their  finger  on  its  personal 
condition  and  quality.  Says  the  Frenchman:  "It  is  this  per- 
sonal vision  of  the  world  that  he  [the  novelist]  seeks  to  commu- 
nicate to  us  by  reproducing  it  in  his  book."  And  the  American : 
"A  novel  is  in  its  broadest  definition  a  personal,  a  direct  impres- 
sion of  life :  that,  to  begin  with,  constitutes  its  value,  which  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  impression." 
The  true  novel  is  indeed  an  intensely  personal  communication. 
If  it  is  not  original  in  its  seeing,  and  sincere  in  its  telling,  it  is 
nothing  and  less  than  nothing.  It  is,  then,  an  artistically  con- 
ceived and  plotted  interpretative  analysis  (whatever  its  method) 
in  extended  prose  form,  of  some  human  experience  or  experi- 
ences, skilfully  and  sympathetically  mediated  through  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  great  personality.  It  is  a  comprehensive  fictional 
reaction  to  some  especially  interesting  aspect  or  problem  in  the 
welter  of  life.  The  true  novel  requires  keen  observation,  a 
high  order  of  imagination,  the  social  sympathy  represented  by 

"^  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters^  pp.  7, 8.  ^Ibid,^  p.  10. 
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Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  by  Fielding  and  Dickens,  the  humor 
bred  therefrom,  and  an  intelligibly  articulated  view  of  life.  Says 
Fielding  himself:  "The  provision  which  we  have  here  made  is 
no  other  than  Human  Nature'',  And  Conrad  approves:  "Fic- 
tion is  history,  human  history  or  it  is  nothing".  In  Books  he 
announces  that — 

"The  art  of  the  novelist  is  simple.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  the  most  elusive  of  all  creative  arts,  the  most  liable  to  be 
obscured  by  the  scruples  of  its  servants  and  votaries,  the 
one  pre-eminently  destined  to  bring  trouble  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  artist  .  .  .  In  truth,  every  novelist  must  begin 
by  creating  for  himself  a  world,  great  or  little,  in  which 
he  can  honestly  believe.  This  world  cannot  be  made  other- 
wise than  his  own  image ;  it  is  fated  to  remain  individual  and 
a  little  mysterious,  and  yet  it  must  resemble  something  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  experience,  the  thoughts  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  his  readers. 

".  .  .  .  Where  a  novelist  has  an  advantage  over  the 
workers  in  other  fields  of  thought  is  in  his  privilege  of 
freedom — the  freedom  of  expression  and  the  freedom  of 
confessing  his  innermost  beliefs — which  should  console  him 
for  the  hard  slavery  of  the  pen. 

"To  be  hopeful  in  an  artistic  sense  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  think  that  the  world  is  good.  It  is  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  impossibility  of  its  being  made  so."  * 

Conrad  would  wish  his  novelist — 

"to  look  with  a  large  forgiveness  at  men*s  ideas  and  preju- 
dices, which  are  by  no  means  the  outcome  of  malevolence, 
but  depend  on  their  education,  their  social  status,  even 
their  professions.  The  good  artist  should  expect  no  recog- 
nition of  his  toil,  and  no  admiration  of  his  genius,  because 
his  toil  can  with  difficulty  be  appraised  and  his  genius 
cannot  possibly  mean  anything  to  the  illiterate  who,  even 
from  the  dreadful  wisdom  of  their  evoked  dead,  have,  so 
far,  culled  nothing  but  inanities  and  platitudes.  I  would 
wish  him  to  enlarge  his  sympathies  by  patient  and  loving 
observation  while  he  grows  in  mental  power."  *® 


^  Notes  on  Life  andLetiers^  pp.  6,  7.  ^^Ibid,^  pp.  9,  10. 
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And  finally,  in  the  suppressed  Preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the 
*' Narcissus'' : — 

"Fiction — if  it  at  all  aspires  to  be  art — appeals  to  temper- 
ament And  in  truth  it  must  be,  like  painting,  like  music, 
like  all  art,  the  appeal  of  one  temperament  to  all  the  other 
innumerable  temperaments  whose  subtle  and  resistless  power 
endows  passing  events  with  their  true  meaning,  and  creates 
the  moral,  the  emotional  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  time. 
Such  an  appeal  to  be  effective  must  be  an  impression  con- 
veyed through  the  senses ;  and,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  made 
in  any  other  way,  because  temperament,  whether  individual 
or  collective,  is  not  amenable  to  persuasion.  All  art,  there- 
fore, appeals  primarily  to  the  senses,  and  the  artistic  aim 
when  expressing  itself  in  written  words  must  also  make  its 
appeal  through  the  senses,  if  its  high  desire  is  to  reach  the 
secret  spring  of  responsive  emotions.    .    .    . 

**The  sincere  endeavor  to  accomplish  that  creative  task, 
to  go  as  far  on  that  road  as  his  strength  will  carry  him,  to 
go  undeterred  by  faltering  weariness  or  reproach,  is  the  only 
valid  justification  for  the  worker  in  prose.  And  if  his  con- 
science is  clear,  his  answer  to  those  who,  in  the  fullness  of  a 
wisdom  which  looks  for  immediate  profit,  demand  specifi- 
cally to  be  edified,  consoled,  amused;  who  demand  to  be 
promptly  improved,  or  encouraged,  or  frightened,  or  shocked, 
or  charmed,  must  run  thus:  — My  task  which  I  am  trying  to 
achieve  is,  by  the  power  of  the  written  word,  to  make  you 
hear,  to  make  you  feel — it  is  before  all  to  make  you  see, 
that — and  no  more,  and  it  is  everything.  If  I  succeed, 
you  shall  find  there  according  to  your  deserts :  encourage- 
ment, consolation,  fear,  charm — all  you  demand  and,  per- 
haps, also  that  glimpse  of  truth  for  which  you  have  forgotten 
to  ask."" 

I  have  presented  this  matter  thus  quotationally  because  I  am 
anxious  to  emphasize  Conrad's  understanding  loyalty  to  his  art ; 
his  long,  patient,  unremitting  toil  for  truth  as  he  sees  and  seeks  it; 
his  determination  to  make  us  see  what  and  how  he  sees,  not  be- 
cause his  sight  is  habitually  right  and  ours  habitually  wrong, 
but  because — 

"The  presented  vision  of  regret  or  pity,  of  terror  or 
mirth,   shall  awake  in   the   hearts  of  the    beholders  that 

"  Preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  ^^  Narcissus^\  pp.  ix,  x,  xi. 
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feeling  of  unavoidable  solidarity ;  of  the  solidarity  in  myste- 
rious origin,  in  toil,  in  joy,  in  hope,  in  uncertain  fate,  which 
binds  men  to  each  other  and  all  mankind  to  the  visible 
world."  18 

While  Conrad's  eye  of  sense  is  one  ofastonishing  keenness,  he 
understands  that  insight  is  a  condition  of  sight,  that  "one 
always  mistakes  when  one  does  not  close  his  ^y^\  His  inner 
life  is  lit  not  merely  by  great  memories,  but  by  great  correspon- 
dent conceptions. 

It  is,  of  course,  upon  his  novels  that  Conrad's  place  and  power 
must  finally  depend,  splendidly  successful  as  are  such  short  sto- 
ries as  Youth  (a  glamorous  chant  of  struggle  and  dawn  and  hope 
and  .  fragrant  shores),  Typhoon  (the  account  of  a  heart-breaking 
battle  with  the  most  evil  mood  of  the  sea).  Heart  of  Darkness 
(a  tale  of  the  soul  and  body  of  the  inmost  dark  of  Africa), 
The  Brute  (a  diatribe  against  a  'brute '  vessel  that  slays  her  Jonahs 
remorselessly),  To-Morrozv  (a  darkly  perfect  vignette),  Falk{z, 
study  in  remorse-eaten  power).  Amy  Foster  (a  picture  of  dumb 
male  vigor  and  dumb  female  futility).  The  Lagoon^  The  Secret 
Sharer,  An  Anarchist  and  The  Partner  of  Malata.  Of  the 
twelve  novels  the  six  that  out-top  and  dominate  the  others  are, 
in  my  judgment.  The  Rescue^  Lord  Jim,  Nostromo,  Under  Wes- 
tern Eyes,  Chance,  and  The  Nigger  of  the  '^Narcissus'*.  Of 
these  I  shall  discuss  briefly  the  first  three. 

Lord  Jim,  like  The  Rescue,  is  the  story  of  a  point  of  honor,  of 
the  disgrace  that  tortures  a  finely  sensitive  soul  when  the  physical 
instinct  of  self-preservation  overmasters  the  spiritual  awareness 
of  duty;  and  of  the  necessity  for  rehabilitation  that  the  fine  soul 
thrusts  on  itself  through  the  aridity  of  its  future  until  it  conquers 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  who  have  learned  the  truth 
of  its  quality,  until,  indeed,  it  seals  its  restoration  in  the  face  of  a 
far  graver  ordeal  than  that  in  which  young  Jim  initially  failed. 
"A  single  bad  act",  says  Fielding,  **no  more  constitutes  a  vil- 
lain in  life,  than  a  single  bad  part  on  the  stage." 

It  is  a  masterly  story,  save  for  a  few  faults  in  cohesion.  The 
plot  is  excellently  motived,  threaded,  and  suddenly  and  logically 

^^Ibid,,  p.  xi. 
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snapped.  Jim  is  at  once  a  symbol,  a  true  character  and  a  crea- 
tion. Doramin's  allotment  of  the  safer  place  to  Dain  Waris 
meets  with  a  hard,  poetic  justice.  Indeed,  Doramin,  Brown  and 
Cornelius  arc  all  necessary  agents  in  Jim's  fate.  Jim  meets  at 
last  his  veiled  Eastern  bride,  his  Great  Opportunity,  and  the 
Jewel's  rival  leaves  her  desolate  forever. 

The  discussion  touching  the  reportorial  Captain  Marlow  is,  no 
doubt,  unescapable,  since  Marlow  controls  or  modifies  the  method 
not  only  of  Lord  Jitn^  but  also  of  Youth,  Heart  of  Darkness  and 
Chance,  But  if  Marlow  be  an  effective  lever  in  Conrad's  rather 
intricate  machinery,  why  should  his  power  not  be  utilized  repeat- 
edly? Almayer,  Captain  Lingard,  and  Schomberg  appear  and 
reappear  without  objection,  as  do  certain  characters  in  Thackeray, 
HughWalpole  and  Compton  Mackenzie,  who  never  tires  of  find- 
ing new  facets  in  his  Michael  and  Sylvia.  And  despite  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson's  stricture  that  Marlow  is  the  one  figure  in  Conrad 
who  has  no  personality  of  his  own,  the  truth  is,  I  think,  other- 
wise. No  doubt  Marlow  is  Conrad's  mouthpiece,  but  he  is  not 
the  kind  of  mouthpiece  whose  assumption  of  independent  vitality 
Caliban  in  Browning's  poem  indignantly  repudiates.  Marlow  is 
no  more  Conrad  than  Dr.  Stockmann  is  Ibsen,  or  Hamlet  Shake- 
speare, or  Clym  Yeobright  Hardy.  He  has  a  strong  soul  of 
his  own,  touched  with  irony,  touched  with  scepticism,  but 
touched,  too,  with  a  sympathy  ripened  only  through  years  hon- 
orably spent  and  a  thought  of  life  philosophically  conquered. 
What  would  Youth  or  Lord  Jim  be  without  Marlow's  inevitable 
weaving  of  narrative  and  comment,  his  choric  suggestion  of 
motive  and  circumstance?  He  is  among  the  most  memorable 
of  Conrad's  creations. 

There  is,  of  course,  point  in  the  irritation  expressed  by  those 
who  find  the  zigzag  involutions  of  Conrad's  method  of  telling 
many  of  his  tales  (even  of  developing  certain  essays)  too  much 
for  them.  *  Why  not  tell  it  simply  and  directly?'  Well,  put  that 
question  to  Life,  whose  prophets  and  interpreters  artists  are. 
Life's  method,  too,  of  tracing  a  history  is  oblique,  occasional, 
fragmentary.  No  human  experience,  no  human  record,  is  charta- 
ble  in  a  straight  line.  The  curve 's  the  thing.  It  backs  and  it 
fills,  it  ebbs  and  flows,  it  rises  and  plunges,  and  its  essence  es- 
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capes  us  at  a  thousand  fissures  of  observation  and  of  memory. 
Its  very  downwardnesses  are  themselves  conditions  of  its  suc- 
ceeding upwardnesses,  its  silences  and  evasions  of  its  communi- 
cations and  confessions.  It  is  the  business  of  the  novelist  to 
seize  its  significant  flexures,  its  obscure  slow  shadings,  the  scent 
of  its  course,  that  he  may  reconstruct  it,  with  parallel  involutions 
of  imaginative  sympathy  that  may  make  plain  what,  but  for  him, 
were  treasure  hidden  from  and  hardly  known,  indeed,  to  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Besides,  if  Conrad,  as  we  have  seen,  is  as  much  romantic  as 
realistic,  an  adventurer  casting  himself  upon  art  rather  than  an 
adherent  of  any  school,  it  is  plain  that  he  experiments  eagerly 
and  for  the  most  part  successfully  with  the  matter  of  device  in 
narration.  When  analytic  omniscience  meets  the  case,  well ;  or 
when  observant  autoheroism,  major  or  minor  participation  (as 
with  Marlow  in  Youth,  and  Mitchell  in  Nostromo),  is  more  con- 
cretely effective  as  the  controlling  point  of  view,  Conrad  will  use 
that ;  or  he  will  employ  the  familiar  epistolary  device,  pushed 
indeed  to  a  rather  incredible  length  by  Decoud  in  Nostromo. 
Anything  is  good  which  is  effective,  and  Conrad  for  his  part 
often  finds  effective  a  combination  of  devices  that  suggests  not 
only  his  long  study  of  other  great  artists  in  fiction  (especially 
Flaubert,  De  Maupassant,  Anatole  France,  Trollope,  Henry 
James,  Turgenev,  Dickens,  Thackeray),  but  also  his  feeling  of 
kinship,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  with  the  tortuous  but  clari- 
fying ways  of  Life  itself 

Nostromo  is  a  powerfully  wrought,  vividly  colored  novel  of 
atmosphere  and  characterization  chiefly,  with  many  plot-surprises. 
A  silver  mine  and  a  South  American  province  are  the  real  heroes. 
Among  the  picturesquely  various  groups  of  persons,  Nostromo 
shares  the  honors  with  Charles  and  Emily  Gould.  Indeed,  the 
touch  of  mystery  and  loneliness  that  separates  these  two  from  all 
others  and  from  each  other  gives  them  constant  place  in  the 
reader's  regard  and  concern.  Nostromo's  psychology — a  rela- 
tively simple  one — is  actually  less  interesting  than  that  of 
Martin  Decoud  or  tliat  of  Dr.  Monygham.  The  two  women, 
Mrs.  Gould  and  Antonia  Avellanos,  are  drawn,  especially  the 
former,  with  a  fond  sagacity. 
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Conrad's  heroes  are  nearly  always  quiet  men  of  a  rare  sim- 
plicity, the  slow  revelation  of  whose  soul-processes  constitutes 
both  the  essence  of  his  stories  and  the  extraordinary  emotional 
inspiration  of  his  tone.  In  The  Rescue  Captain  Tom  Lingard 
("Rajah-Laut")  is  recognized  by  Mrs.  Travers — a  highly  com- 
plex yet  ** imperfectly  civilized"  woman,  both  his  complement 
and  his  antithesis — as  possessing  "true  greatness**,  as  a  "limpid 
soul".  These  two  are  brought  face  to  face  in  Malayan  waters 
and  jungles  through  a  strange  accident  of  fate,  which  annuls  a 
gallant  and  honorable  adventure  to  which  Lingard  had  com- 
mitted himself  on  behalf  of  a  deposed  native  chief,  his  friend.  It 
equally  complicates  and  endangers  the  very  existence  of  the 
enforced  sojourners  on  the  Travers  yacht,  stranded  in  the 
Shallows.  Honor  and  passion  contend,  as  the  days  pass, 
and  honor  is  at  last  not  indeed  forsaken  yet  foregone,  through 
further  accidents  which  serve  ironically  as  symbols  both  of 
Lingard's  unconscious  forgetfulness  of  duty,  and  of  Mrs. 
Traverses  vacillating  wish  to  confirm  his  spirit  in  its  own  high 
sense  of  truth. 

Through  six  parts  does  this  intricate  pattern  of  motives  and 
cross-motives  play.  The  intimate  characterizations  of  the 
'savage  *  figures  and  of  Mr.  Travers,  his  Spanish  friend  d  *Alcacer, 
the  young  seaman  Carter,  and  the  disillusioned  ancient  Jorgen- 
sen,  are  as  consummately  wrought  as  anything  elsewhere  in  Con- 
rad. And  we  have  here  the  same  grave,  stoic  dignity  of 
style,  with  its  subtle  cadences  and  affirming  iterations.  The 
correspondences  in  the  several  'folds*  of  the  plot  are  finely 
suggested  and  the  prophetic  incidents  and  focus-moments  com- 
plete and  justify,  even  more  inevitably  than  in  Lord  Jim  and 
Nostrotno,  the  considered,  detailed  weaving  of  a  master. 

In  all  of  his  novels  Conrad's  atmospheres  are  no  mere  stage 
backgrounds.  They  are  imponderable,  symbolic,  yet  very  real 
ethers  that  passively  embrace  tragic  or  pathetic  compatibles  in 
nature  and  in  humanity.  Captain  McWhirr  and  the  fury  of  the 
sea  in  Typhoon  \  Nostromo  and  the  silver  peaks  of  Higuerota ; 
Kurtz  and  the  sullen  jungles  in  Heart  of  Darkness  \  Verloc  and 
the  menaces  of  the  London  underworld  in  The  Secret  Agent  \ 
Razumov  and  Russia  in  Under  Western  Eyes\  Marlow  and  Bangkok 
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in  Youth \  Bessie  Carvil  and  the  "rabbit-hutches'*  of  Colebrook 
in  To-Morrow ;  Captain  Lingard  and  the  waiting  stillness  of  the 
Shallows ;  Lord  Jim  and  the  brooding  duties  of  Patusan ; — 
these  marriages  of  significant  quality  with  the  space-and-time 
moment  at  which  that  quality  is  most  subtly  to  be  disengaged 
have  nothing  of  the  effect  of  selected  scenery,  however  glamo- 
rous, vivid  or  gloomy,  but  rather  always  the  suggestion  of  a 
necessary  kinship,  of  a  union  neither  sought  nor  shunned,  but 
accepted  as  destined. 

Conrad's  work  has  undergone  development  and  discipline, 
however,  in  point  of  both  atmosphere  and  style.  It  has  pro- 
gressed from  tentatives  into  certitudes,  from  some  floridity  into 
symbolism  and  restraint.  His  greater  tales  create  for  us,  with 
their  various  motives  and  moments,  the  dusky  melancholy  of 
magnificent  forests;  the  incredibly  vivid  tingings  of  autumn 
sunsets,  pulsing  with  silent  passion  on  a  wide  expanse  of  sea ;  or 
the  deepening  glooms  of  sea  and  sky  in  time  of  storm  or  night- 
silence.  He  is  master  of  amazing  prose  tunes,  eerily  evoked 
from  our  comfortable  language  by  his  Slavic  spirit;  of  long, 
seducing  sentence-rhythms ;  of  the  magic  of  right  repetition  ;  of 
simple  yet  sonorous  words,  their  individualities,  colors,  nuances. 
He  has  a  curious,  almost  passionate  fondness  for  privatives  be- 
ginning with  in — ,  im — ,  il — ,  and  ir — ,  particularly  such  words  as 
irresistible,  incredible,  incomprehensible,  impenetrable,  inscruta- 
ble, inconceivable,  intolerable,  imperceptible,  inflexible,  indefi- 
nable, illimitable,  indispensable,  impersonal,  imperturbable,  innu- 
merable, imponderable,  irremediable,  indomitable,  and,  through 
page  after  page  of  all  his  work,  immense,  immensity;  immobile 
and  immobility.  Notice,  for  example,  in  Nostromoy  "an  immense 
and  weary  discouragement",  "an  immense  melancholy*',  "his 
silence  and  immobility",  "the  plain  had  resumed  its  shadowy 
immobility",  "the  persistent  immobility  of  the  late  Seflor 
Hirsch",  "the  old  man  sat  through  the  day  in  immobility  and 
solitude";  in  The  Rescue^  "the  calm  which  lay  upon  the  ship  like 
an  immovable  burden,  immense  and  burning",  "the  immense 
silence  of  the  world  ",  "an  immense  disturbance  leaped  out  of 
the  darkness  upon  the  sea",  "the  stars  streamed  .  .  .  like  an 
immense  river  of  sparks  against  their  heads",   "the  dark  length 
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of  the  palisade  .  .  .  seemed  to  her  immense,  intimidating";  in 
Lord Jim^  "the  calm  sea,  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  appeared 
formidably  I  insecure  in  their  immobility",  "a  silence  of  the  sea, 
of  the  sky,  merged  into  one"' indefinite  immensity  still  as  deadi 
around  these  saved  palpitating  lives."  Even  the  Malayan  prin- 
cess who  serves  as  a  foil  to  Mrs.  Travers  in  The  Rescue  is  named 
Immada.  I  wonder  whether  Conrad's  love  of  such  words  may 
not  be  explained,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  psychological  side  by 
their  melancholy  negation-values,  and  on  the  aesthetic  side  by 
their  dooming  melody  (1,  m,  n,  and  r  are  our  most  melodious 
consonants,  and  these  favored  words  begin  with  one  or  another 
of  these  sounds,  most  of  them  ending  with  the  1  sound).  At  any 
rate,  there  are  a  color,  a  savor,  in  these  and  kindred  words  which 
Conrad  delicately  perceives  to  be  indispensable  to  the  creation  of 
his  haunting  twilights  and  darkening  menaces.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  graduates  himself  from  his  earlier  manner  and 
that  his  later  style  is  more  gravely  disciplined,  so  that  it  is  much 
less  exotic,  yet  his  love  of  these  adjectives  remains  constant. 
Indeed,  Nostromo,  masterpiece  as  it  is,  has  the  old  sonority,  but 
a  sonority  for  the  most  part  noble,  proud  and  austere.  I  agree 
with  Hugh  Walpole  that  the  style  of  Typhoon,  Youth  and  Heart 
of  Darkness  xs^o^Cs'^oxV,  "wrought  and  finished  in  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry";"  with  Richard  Curie  that  Chance  "is  perfect  in 
the  sense  of  its  complete  unity  and  of  the  conscious  mastery  in 
every  phrase",^*  and  with  Frederick  Tabor  Cooper  that  "Conrad's 
distinction  lies  in  the  power  of  suggestion,  the  ability  to  make 
you  feel  that,  however  much  he  shows  you  of  life,  there  is  vastly 
more  that  he  leaves  untold".  ^ 

Of  the  three  novels  under  discussion  The  Rescue  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  best  in  point  of  equilibrium.  Curie  and  Cooper,  for  good 
reasons,  prefer  Nostrotno^  and  Walpole  Lord  Jim,  while  the  late 
James  Huneker  chose  Under  Western  Eyes,  and  Professor  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps  selects  The  Nigger  of  the  ^'Narcissus*',  But 
then  I  remember  that  Professor  Phelps  calls  Conrad  "the  heir  of 


"Walpole '.Joseph  Conrad,  p.  8i. 
^*C\iT\t\  Joseph  Conrad:  A  Study,  p.  195. 
^^The  Bookman,  Vol.  xxxv,  No.  i,  p.  66. 
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Stevenson*',  although  he  also  says  later  that  ** Stevenson  passed 
joyously  from  incident  to  incident ;  Conrad  holds  one  incident 
before  our  eyes",  and  still  later  that  "Conrad  stands  alone  in 
modem  fiction  " !  ^*  Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  deprecate  that  choice, 
for  it  is  debatable,  and  the  very  variety  of  critical  preference 
attests  Conrad's  wide-ranging  excellence.  For  The  Rescue,  how- 
ever, it  thinks ;  it  has  one  atmosphere,  whether  deepening  or 
refining  itself;  its  characters  are  extraordinarily  real,  even  for 
Conrad ;  its  plot  is  psychologically  subtle,  modernly  subjective. 
Great  as  are  Lord  Jim  and  Nostromo^  they  do  not,  I  think,  possess 
this  equilibrium.  Jim  is  a  character-unit,  it  is  true,  but  there  is 
something  of  a  clashing  in  initial  atmospheres,  something  of  a 
crowding  in  the  last.  As  for  Nostromo,  magnificent  as  it  is  in 
sustained  atmosphere,  in  brilliance  of  color  and  power  of  por- 
tent, its  canvas  is  panoramic  and  episodical  rather  than  whole, 
and  its  plot  breaks  over  the  boundaries  of  the  hero-interest, 
unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  we  accept  the  mine  and  the  prov- 
ince as  the  heroes.  The  several  parts  are  badly  named  as  regards 
their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  threatened  blowing  up  of  the 
mine  is  more  palpably  worked  up  than  the  actual  explosion  of 
the  brig  in  The  Rescue,  In  other  words,  if  Lord  Jim  is  strong  in 
continuity  of  character-values  where  Nostromo  is  somewhat  weak, 
and  if  Nostromo  is  strong  in  the  singleness  of  its  sinister  revolu- 
tionary atmosphere,  The  Rescue  appears  strong  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  character  and  atmosphere,  and  in  their  balanced 
interrelation.  In  Nostrotno,  too,  despite  the  thrilling  account 
of  the  transfer  of  the  treasure  to  the  Great  Isabel,  Nostromo's 
threatening  of  Decoud  appears  to  quarrel  with  his  own  con- 
sciousnesis  of  the  necessity  for  silence ;  the  introduction  of 
certain  antecedent  incidents  is  rather  too  obvious  ;  there  is  an 
overplus  of  alliteration ;  and,  as  fatigue  assails  the  author,  he 
allows  himself  to  write  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  **  And  yet  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  he  had  been  lying  prone  on  the  ground,  either 
on  his  back  or  on  his  face".  This  weariness  is  perhaps  most 
apparent  in  the  last  part  of  Book  Three,  Chapter  Eight,  but 
it   is   present  also  in   succeeding    chapters,   while  Nostromo's 

"  Tlu  Advance  of  the  English  Novel,  pp.  199,  202-3,  207. 
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motives,  which  are  really  naively  simple,  are  too  frequently  ex- 
amined and  exhibited. 

But  these  are  small  imperfections  in  a  fabric  of  rich  imagina- 
tive stuff  and  rarely  vivid  coloring,  a  fabric,  too,  woven  of  such 
wisdoms  as  these: — 

"Action  is  consolatory.  It  is  the  enemy  of  thought  and 
the  friend  of  flattering  illusions.  Only  in  the  conduct  of  our 
action  can  we  find  the  sense  of  mastery  over  the  Fates." 

"The  value  of  a  sentence  is  in  the  personality  which 
utters  it,  for  nothing  new  can  be  said  by  man  or  woman." 

"The  popular  mind  is  incapable  of  scepticism;  and 
that  incapacity  delivers  their  helpless  strength  to  the  wiles 
of  swindlers  and  to  the  pitiless  enthusiasms  of  leaders  in- 
spired by  visions  of  a  high  destiny." 

"In  our  activity  alone  do  we  find  the  sustaining  illusion 
of  an  independent  existence  as  against  the  whole  scheme  of 
things  of  which  we  form  a  helpless  part" 

That  last  sentence  might  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Hardy. 

Some  of  Conrad's  critics  strangely  find  him  humorless.  Is  he? 
In  Pater's  thought  humor  is  "the  laughter  which  blends  with 
tears  and  even  with  the  sublimities  of  the  imagination,  and 
which,  in  its  most  exquisite  moments,  is  one  with  pity".  And 
Churton  Collins  found  it,  in  its  highest  aspects,  "the  smile  on 
wisdom's  lips".  I  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  blindness  of 
this  charge.  But  the  man  who  wrote  The  Point  of  Honour  and 
the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  emissary  from  Seflor  Fuentes  to 
Colonel  Sotillo  in  Nostromo  knows  well  what  humor  means. 
Richard  Curie's  admirable  chapter  on  "Conrad's  Irony  and  Sar- 
donic Humor"  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Do  Conrad's  women  complement  his  men?  Yes  and  no. 
They  are  vital,  but  not  various.  Conrad  seems  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  feminine  psychology  as  yet  but  faintly  studied.  His 
women  are,  therefore,  often  silent  and  tentative  creatures,  ap- 
parently awaiting  permission  to  share  in  the  full  life  of  the  story. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  nearly  always  memorable.  Amy  Foster 
is  a  study  in  the  maternally  marital,  quelled  by  ignorance  and 
fear  ;  the  girl  in  Falk  is  a  primitive  being  of  obscure  goodwill 
and  a  dumb,  yearning  tenderness ;  Flora  de  Barral  is  a  com- 
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plex,  but  too  harassed  girl ;  Nathalie  Haldin  comes  closer 
to  reality.  Freya  Neilson,  Nina  Almayer,  Winnie  Verloc  and 
Dofia  Rita  are  true  flesh-and-blood,  and  Bessie  Carvil  is  per- 
fectly portrayed  in  a  touch,  a  line, — an  erasure.  Two  great 
women  in  Conrad  are  Emily  Gould  and  Mrs.  Travers.  The 
first  is  charity,  the  second  faith  (and  poor  Winnie  Verloc,  we 
may  say,  is  wistful  hope).  Each  lives  an  increasingly  difficult 
life,  each  sees  her  husband  becoming  engrossed  with  other  in- 
terests, each  inspires  love  elsewhere.  Goodness  of  character  ra- 
diates from  the  one,  delicacy  of  mind  flows  subtly  in  the  words  of 
the  other.  Both  are  beautiful,  distinguished,  of  rich  personali- 
ties, ladies.  They  are  almost  the  two  sides  of  the  feminine  shield. 
The  one  is  a  healing,  pitying  Lady  Bountiful ;  the  other  in  a 
high-bred  conflict  between  duty  and  passion  renounces  her 
happiness.  The  prime  ingredients  of  love  are  sympathy  and 
passion.  **  Some  women  hovered,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold 
of  genius,  he  reflected.     They  did  not  want  to  know,  or  think, 

or  understand.     Passion  stood  for  all  that '*    So  Decoud 

thinks  of  Antonia. 

Well,  what  is  the  sum  of  it  all?  What  are  Conrad's  conclu- 
sions about  the  nature  and  the  worth  of  the  world  ?  He  offers  us 
no  conclusions,  but  only  varying  reactions, — reactions  of  hope, 
of  disillusion,  of  poetic  wonder.  "  Droll  thing  life  is — that  mys- 
terious arrangement  of  merciless  logic  for  a  futile  purpose.  The 
most  you  can  hope  from  it  is  some  knowledge  of  yourself — that 
comes  too  late — a  crop  of  inextinguishable  regrets.**"  And 
again:  "All  this  is  life,  must  be  life,  since  it  is  so  much  like  a 
dream.**  ^®  Ibsen  once  said:  "Anticipation,  hope  and  disap- 
pointment In  these  three  words  behold  the  whole  story  of 
human  life**.  Yes,  but  he  failed  to  add  the  indispensable  fourth 
word, — growth.  Conrad  adds  it.  He,  too,  like  Ibsen,  is  disillu- 
sioned; he,  too,  like  Hardy,  is  a  pitying  ironist  (I  do  not  think  that 
either  Hardy  or  Conrad  can  be  properly  regarded  as  a  pessimist, 
that  fatally  facile  word  that  usually  represents  a  mood,  a 
habit,  rather  than  a  philosophy.)  He,  too,  like  most  of  those  who 
have  swayed  him  in  his  reading,  through  his  personal    contacts 

^''  Heart  of  Darkness^  pp.  170-71.  ^^Nostromo^  p.  276. 
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(with  Galsworthy,  for  instance),  and  through  his  own  Slavic 
temperament,  refuses  to  deceive  himself,  to  regard  the  shades 
of  the  prison-house  as  the  sunshine  of  a  foob'  paradise,  but, 
fatalist  and  ironist  as  he  is,  he  does  not  lose  heart  He  rejoices 
to  recognize  and  salute  courage,  fortitude  and  honor.  Simple, 
dutiful,  often  obscure  heroes  are,  and  good  women  are,  and 
against  these  the  sinister  forces  that  mock  human  endeavor  are  vain 
even  in  their  very  triumphs.  As  Cordelia,  being  dead,  yet  lives, 
so  live  the  baffled  Tuan  Jim  and  Rajah-Laut  and  Nostromo. 
Whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  far  future,  whatever  be  the  fate  of 
this  old  pulsing  planet,  the  secret  forces  that  are  at  grapple 
in  the  world  and  the  universe  must  take  account  of  honor  and 
of  the  simplicity  that  does  its  duty  without  thought  of  alternative 
or  of  reward.  I  do  not  understand  the  mystery  of  cosmos,  implies 
Conrad ;  it  is  too  large,  too  various,  too  arbitrary  for  me,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  so  fashioned  as  to  make  possible  the  ways  and 
aspirations  of  good  men  and  women  who,  despite  all  their  suf- 
ferings, learn  to  grow  in  goodness.  And  so  I  know  that  the 
centre  of  cosmos  is  in  some  way,  however  remotely,  responsible 
for  the  determination  of  such  men  and  women  to  pitch  their 
lives  high.  Courage,  Fortitude,  Fidelity  are  Conrad's  words. 
They  are  enough. 

George  Herbert  Clarke. 

The  University  of  the  South. 


FORGIVE  YOU? 

Forgive  you,  dear?    If  there  were  anything 
To  be  forgiven,  I  could  not;  but  my  pain 
Has  come  inevitably  as  the  spring. 
The  sunshine  or  the  rain. 
I  could  not  help  but  love  you.    Is  there  blame? 
*T  is  God*s,  not  yours.    Do  moths  foi^ve  the  flame? 

Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 
New  York. 
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The  production  in  America  by  the  Irish  players  from  the 
Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  of  Lennox  Robinson's  comedy.  The 
White-headed  Bpy,  reawakens  interest  in  a  neglected  decade  of 
Anglo-Irish  literature,  1911-1921,  and  particularly  in  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's own  work,  most  of  which  falls  within  that  period. 
During  the  Great  War  it  was  natural  that  little  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  progress  of  writing  in  Ireland;  the  Rebellion  of 
19 1 6,  in  which  Irish  poets  played  prominent  parts,  and  the 
death  in  Flanders  of  the  nature  poet,  Francis  Ledwidge,  were 
occasions  of  momentary  exceptions.  But  the  work  of  Irish  authors 
in  the  last  ten  years  should  be  familiar  to  all  who  would  follow 
and  understand  the  changing  temper  of  Ireland.  No  Irish 
writer  more  faithfully  interprets  this  time  than  the  realist,  Len- 
nox Robinson. 

Still  in  his  thirties,  he  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 
the  coterie  influenced  by  Synge  toturn  their  talents  to  the 
interpretation  of  contemporary  Irish  life.  Like  Synge,  Mr. 
Robinson  has  done  the  greater  part  of  his  work  for  the 
theatre.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  showed  unusual  dra- 
matic ability,  and  he  has  now  developed  firm  technique.  Even 
ten  years  ago  Lady  Gregory  and  Mr.  Yeats  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  young  playwright  that  they  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  this  country;  he  has  since  become  manager  of 
the  Abbey  Theatre,  and  his  new  play  has  not  only  been  given 
in  Ireland  but  has  been  one  of  the  recent  successes  in  London. 
Lennox  Robinson  is  a  dramatist  of  assured  position. 

Mr.  Robinson's  plays  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  those 
describing  rural  and  small-town  life  in  Ireland,  and  those  deal- 
ing more  or  less  remotely  with  Irish  politics.  To  the  first 
group  belongs  his  earliest  play,  The  Clancy  Name^  succeeded 
by  The  Crossroads y  Harvest^  and  The  White- headed  Boy ^  the  last 
produced  originally  in  Dublin,  on  December  13th,  1916.  Between 
The  Crossroads  and  The  White-headed  Boy  come  the  political 
plays,  Patriots  and  The  Dreamers,  Mr.  Robinson's  latest  play, 
The  Lost  Leader,  is  likewise  of  this  class.     The  author's  only 
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novel,  A  Young  Man  from  the  South,  and  his  Eight  Short  Stories 
were  also  published  in  this  later  period,  although  the  novel  was 
written  before  the  Easter  Rebellion. 

Both  prose  volumes  complement  the  plays.  The  novel  is  a  pen- 
etrating study  of  a  young  man  of  Southern  Unionist  heritage  in 
evolution  from  intense  political  conservatism  to  the  physical 
force  radicalism  of  the  Sinn  Fein  party ;  the  short  stories  are 
mainly  accounts  of  life  in  that  southern  Ireland  where  Mr. 
Robinson  himself  was  bom,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  County 
Cork.  The  novel  gives  pictures  of  intellectual  society  in  Dub- 
lin, and  of  the  relations  between  unionists  and  nationalists, 
invaluable  to  the  hiistorian  of  the  psychology  behind  the  1916 
Rebellion ;  the  identification  of  characters  is,  perhaps,  as  the 
foreword  suggests,  idle,  but  the  fictitious  Isabel  Moore  clearly 
suggests  the  Countess  Markievicz,  and  other  figures  in  the  book 
bear  resemblance  to  well-known  persons  in  the  Irish  capital. 
Of  the  short  stories,  The  Chalice  is  a  charming,  though  brief, 
psychological  study  of  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  a 
southern  community.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  author's  prose 
fiction  is  dramatic  in  method ;  for  the  subject  of  novel  or  sketch 
Mr.  Robinson  chooses  one  or  more  striking  situations,  and 
develops  his  theme  largely  by  means  of  dialogue;  so  that  the 
best  idea  of  his  powers  is  to  be  gained  by  studying  him  as  a 
dramatist. 

The  Crossroads,  his  first  long  play,  indicates  Lennox  Robin- 
son's natural  aptitude  for  suspense,  situation,  and  climax.  His 
plays  are  not  closet  drama.  The  Ibsen-like  touch  at  the  close  of 
^  The  Crossroads  (in  which  the  heroine  is  on  the  point  of  leaving 
her  husband  for  her  lover)  becomes  merely  a  device  for  compli- 
cating the  suspense.  Harvest  and  The  Clancy  Name  are  instinct 
with  dramatic  irony;  there  is  a  poignancy  in  Harvest  suggestive 
of  Synge.  Although  more  melodramatic  and  less  universal  in 
theme.  The  Clancy  Name  may  be  compared  favorably  with  Riders 
to  the  Sea.  The  political  plays,  Patriots  and  The  Dreamers, 
show  their  author's  growing  command  of  technique:  the  final 
act  of  Patriots  is  of  extraordinary  emotional  intensity;  while 
The  Dreamers,  based  upon  Robert  Emmet's  abortive  rebellion 
in  1803.  in  evidencing  the  author's  ability  sharply  to  differen- 
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tiate  among  forty  characters,  marks  him  as  possessing  the 
power  that  distinguishes  dramatist  from  playwright,  the  power 
of  creating  men  and  women  with  the  semblance  of  reality. 
The  fantastic  Lost  Leader^  dealing  with  a  reincarnated  Pamell, 
is  the  work  of  a  finished  craftsman  experimenting.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  any  American  manager  should  have  attempted  to 
produce  in  this  country  a  play  requiring  for  its  comprehension 
so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  Irish  politics  as 
does  this  subtle  satire  on  Unionist,  Nationalist,  and  Sinn 
Feiner. 

Mr.  Robinson  portrays  not  only  the  hardship's  of  Irish  life, 
of  peasant  farmer,  small  shopkeeper,  politician,  but  the  idealism 
of  Irish  character,  often  a  prey  to  its  own  defects.  Timothy 
Hurley,  in  Harvest^  because  he  has  brought  himself  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  educating  his  children  and  starting  them  in  positions 
in  life  superior  to  that  he  occupies,  burns  his  own  property  to 
obtain  the  insurance;  the  idealism  of  James  Nugent's  associates 
in  Patriots  is  undermined  by  material  prosperity.  By  showing 
Irishmen  dissatisfied  with  their  condition .  in  life,  with  their 
fellow-countrymen,  yet  struggling  to  hold  a  vision  always  before, 
although  beyond,  them,  Mr.  Robinson  helps  to  explain  why  Sinn 
Fein,  despite  contradictions  and  illogicalities,  has  made  such 
headway  in  Ireland.     He  is  the  dramatist  of  Irish  discontent. 

A  comparison  between  Robinson  and  Synge  has  already  been 
suggested.  Both  have  written  of  the  Ireland  of  their  day,  yet 
Mr.  Robinson  is  the  more  faithful  realist,  for  he  does  not  stamp 
his  personality  upon  his  plays  as  did  Synge.  This  may  be  due 
somewhat  to  the  greater  variety  of  people  in  Mr.  Robinson's 
plays;  he  writes  not  only  of  the  country  but  of  the  town,  where- 
as Synge  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  peasant  life  in  remote 
districts.  Synge,  moreover,  was  always  a  protestant  against  cir- 
cumstance; in  all  his  work  he  stressed  the  aspirations  rather 
than  the  failures  of  his  characters;  in  the  last  analysis  he  is  a 
romanticist,  or  an  idealist,  rather  than  a  complete  realist.  Mr. 
Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  shows  the  dreams  of 
his  characters,  shows  with  equal  emphasis  their  thwarting;  he 
stands  outside  his  people,  almost  indifferent  to  their  fate;  cir- 
cumstance leads  them  whither  it  will.     Perhaps  Synge's  extra- 
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ordinary  ear  for  prose  cadence  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
emphasis  he  placed  upon  the  imaginings  of  his  people,  who 
speak  in  language  that  is  a  garnering  of  picturesque  phrases 
rather  than  a  faithful  rendering  of  common  speech.  Nobly 
struggling  against  Destiny,  Synge's  figures  have  passionate 
poetic  utterance ;  crushed  by  the  monotony  of  every  day,  Mr. 
Robinson's  men  and  women  confine  themselves  to  the  less  vivid 
words  of  familiar  intercourse. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  find  that  the  younger  writer's 
finest  play  is  The  Dreamers,  In  this,  like  Synge  in  Deirdre  of  the 
Sorrows,  the  author  writes  of  an  earlier  Ireland,  in  which  he 
also  most  closely  approaches  the  romanticism  of  his  great  pred- 
ecessor. Amazing  that,  after  the  production  of  this  play, 
and  its  publication  with  its  outspoken  preface,  in  1915,  the 
Government  should  have  been  surprised  by  the  Rebellion  of  1916: 
but  of  such  is  the  obtuseness  of  governments.  The  theme  was 
certainly  suggested  by  the  shaping  of  events  in  Ireland  at  the 
time.  The  preface  also  notes  the  author's  attitude  towards  his 
material : — 

**There  is  fact  in  this  play  and  there  is  fancy,  and  only  the 
student  of  those  dreaming  days  will  know  where  the  one 
merges  with  the  other.  He  is  scarcely  likely  to  approve 
of  this  attempt  to  recapture  the  emotion  of  an  historical 
episode  by  means  that  are  very  often  unhistorical;  to  his 
trained  mind  any  study  of  Robert  Emmet's  insurrection 
which  ignores  Owen  Kirwan,  Anne  Devlin  and  many 
another  is  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  But  selec- 
tion and  rejection  of  incidents  and  characters  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  all  playmaking;  even  in  plays  dealing 
with  imaginary  people  there  must  always  remain  the  country 
on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  unknown  to  the  audience  but 
as  vivid  to  the  playwright  as  the  side  that  shines  on  the 
stage.  How  much  more  crowded  must  that  dark  side  be  in  an 
historical  play  when  into  a  few  acts  must  be  crushed  the 
emotions  and  actions  of  hundreds  of  people  during  several 
months?  That  is  the  only  defence  I  can  offer  to  his  just 
criticism  on  the  omissions  in  the  play. 

"He  will  also,  probably,  quarrel  with  the  title  of  the  play 
and  say  that  Robert  Emmet  was  practical  in  all  his  qualities, 
a  soldier,  a  tactician,  a  most  able  organizer.  I  agree.  But 
all  these  things  were  fused  together  for  one  purpose  by  the 
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most  practical  quality  of  all — his  dream.  Dreams  are  the 
only  permanent  things  in  life,  the  only  heritage  that  can  be 
hoarded  or  spent,  and  yet  handed  down  intact  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Robert  Emmet's  dream  came  down  to 
him  through — how  many  ? — generations.  He  passed  it  on 
undiramed.  It  is  being  dreamed  to-day,  as  vivid  as  ever 
and— they  say— as  unpractical." 

The  skill  with  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  in  The  Dreamers 
created  a  large  number  of  characters,  has  already  been  referred 
to.  The  third  scene  of  the  second  act,  where  the  stage  shows  a 
room  in  the  White  Bull  Inn,  Dublin,  on  the  night  of  Emmet's 
rebellion,  may  be  taken  as  a  good  instance  of  the  dramatist's 
mastery  of  situation,  dialogue,  and  character: — 

[Hannay^  Mulligan  and  Peter  Freyne  are  still  there,  Hannay  is 
sober y  the  other  two  are  slightly  drunk.  The  ro.-im  is  quite  full  of  men 
drinking^  talking^  smoking.  When  the  curtain  rises  almost  everybody 
is  talking  at  once^  and  for  half  a  minute  there  is  a  babble  of  undis" 
tinguishabU  conversation.  It  is  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  fuly  i»j.] 

Hannay  :  It's  what  I  said  myself  to  Mister  Emmet,  1  wouldn't  trust 
my  life  to  them. 

Philips  :  1  don't  understand  such  things  myself,  but  them  cannons  look 
good  weapons. 

Hannay:  Cannons!  Moyahl  Bits  of  an  old  tree  hollowed  out,  do  you 
mean?  I  tell  you  what,  Jackeen,  I'd  rather  be  in  front  of  them  than  behind 
them  when  they're  fired  off. 

Philips  :    What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Hannay:  Mean?  I  mean  they're  damned  ugly,  dangerous  things,  and 
'tis  as  likely  they'd  kill  the  men  behind  as  the  men  in  front. 

A  Shrill  Voice  :  I  told  him  up  to  his  puss  I  could  fecfd  a  horse  as  good 
as  himself. 

Another  Voice  :  True  for  you. 

A  Small  Clear  Voice:  The  time  of  the  last  rising  my  a'nt  had  a 
dream— 

Mulligan  [shouting  across  the  room]  :  For  God's  sake  get  us  something 
to  drink.    Mangan,  screech  down  to  Julia. 

Philips  :  'Tis  all  right  for  young  fellows  to  be  going  about  with  pikes 
and  the  like,  but  I'm  a  settled  man  with  a  wife  and  family. 

A  Mean-looking  Man  :   In  course,  'lisn'i  to  be  expected  of  you. 

Freyne  [loudly,  rather  drunk]  :  Tm  as  ready  as  anyone  to  strike  a  blow 
when  the  time  comes.    Did  anyone  say  I  was  afraid  ? 

Voices  :  Yerra  no.  Quiet  yourself,  man,  quiet  yourself. 

[Peter  Flynn  comes  /«.] 
Peter  [loudly]  :  Are  there  any  of  Mister  Emmet's  friends  here  ? 
Voices  :  Ay,  we're  all  friends.   What  do  you  want? 
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Peter  :  You're  wanted  below  in  the  Depot. 

Hannay  :  We're  doing  all  right  where  we  are. 

Peter:  You  are  not.  It's  in  the  Depot  you're  to  assemble.  Don't  you 
know  that  ? 

Hannay  :  I  know  as  much  as  you  do  and  maybe  a  trifle  more. 

Peter  :  Come  on  so. 

Hannay  :  We're  doing  all  right  where  we  are. 

Peter  :  You  are  not    Is  it  afraid  you  are  ? 

Freyne  :   Who's  afraid?    D'ye  think  I'm  afraid? 

Peter  :  You  can't  see  the  signal  here. 

Hannay:  They'll  pass  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  window.  Well  join 
you,  never  fear. 

Peter  :  The  orders  are  to  assemble  at  the  Depot 

Mangan:  Orders!    Moyah!    Whose  orders? 

Peter:  Emmet's. 

Mangan  :  What  right  has  he  to  order  us? 

Philips  :  Aren't  we  men  the  same  as  he  ? 

Mangan  :  Ay,  and  a  deal  older  than  him  for  the  matter  of  that 

A  Voice:  That's  so. 

\_A  cheer  is  heard  from  the  street^ 

Peter  :  There  1    They're  off  I    Are  you  coming,  men  ? 

Voices:  What's  that?  Is  he  out?  Yerra  no.  I  tell  you  he  is.  Look 
out  the  window,  Mike.    Can  you  see  anything? 

Mike  \atwindow\\  It's  Emmet  sure  enough.  He's  his  sword  drawn. 
There's  a  crowd  after  him. 

The  act  closes  with  continued  indecision  and  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  men  at  the  inn. 

From  what  has  been  said,  one  might  imagine  Mr.  Robinson's 
plays  devoid  of  humor;  the  supposition  would  be  far  from  the 
truth ;  humor  gleams  constantly  through  his  realism ;  but  it  was 
not  until  late  in  1916  that  he  produced  the  comedy  of  The 
White-headed  Boy.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  The  Dreamers^ 
for,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  reaction  to  the  grave  events  in  Ire- 
land during  the  spring,  it  is  also  devoid  of  politics.  In  power 
of  characterization  the  dramatist  has  advanced  even  beyond 
The  Dreamers \  the  dialogue  sparkles;  upon  these  the  play 
depends,  for  the  plot,  although  adequate,  is  slight. 

The  White-headed  Boy  \^  the  old-fashioned  comedy  of  Irish  life 
raised  to  real  artistry,  yet  having  a  serious  purpose — keen 
satire  of  those  who  educate  their  children,  without  consulting 
them,  for  a  station  beyond  their  birth  and  for  which  the  young 
people  themselves  may  have  no  inclination.     Mr.  Robinson  had 
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already  touched  the  theme  in  Harvest^  but  there  it  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  tragedy  of  Mary;  here  it  forms  the  background  of  the 
romance  of  Denis ;  it  is  of  such  universal  application  that,  coupled 
with  the  dramatist's  masterly  delineation  of  the  foibles  of  human 
nature,  it  makes  The  White-headed  Boy  a  comedy  that  can  be 
appreciated  in  any  country.  In  the  stage  directions  of  the  printed 
version,  the  author  has  adopted  the  device  of  commenting  upon 
his  characters.  There  follows  the  opening  of  the  play,  the  scene 
the  interior  of  Mrs.  Geoghan's  house  in  an  Irish  village: — 

[  You  can  see  from  the  appearance  of  the  room  we* re  looking  at  theyWe 
not  wanting  for  comfort*  Mrs,  Geoghan^poor  William^  s  widow  (thafs 
her  behind  the  table  setting  out  the  cups) — is  a  hearty  woman  yet^  and^ 
after  all^  I  suppose  she's  not  more  than  sixty  five  years  of  age.  A  great 
manager  she  is,  and,  indeed,  she'd  need  to  be  with  three  unmarried 
daughters  under  her  feet  all  day  and  two  big  men  of  sons.  You'd  not 
like  to  deny  Mrs.  Geoghan  anything  she's  such  a  pleasant  way  with  her^ 
yet  you  know  she's  not  what  I'd  call  a  clever  woman,  I  mean  to  say 
she  hasn't  got  the  book-knowledge,  the  "  notions"  her  husband  had  or  her 
sister  Ellen.  But  maybe  she's  better  without  them,  sure  what  good  is 
book  knowledge  to  the  mother  of  a  family  f  She's  a  simple,  decent  woman^ 
and  what  more  do  you  u  antf  That  plain  girl  behind,  pulling  out  the 
drawer,  is  the  eldest  daughter  Kate.  She  was  disappointed  a  few  years 
back  on  the  head  of  a  match  was  made  up  for  her  and  broken  afterwards 
with  a  farmer  from  the  east  of  the  county.  Some  dispute  it  was  about 
the  fortune,  and  he  married  a  publican's  daughter  in  the  latter  end. 
'Tisn't  likely  Kate  will  ever  marry,  she's  up  to  thirty-six  by  this  time^ 
with  a  grey  streak  in  her  hair  and  two  pushing  sisters  behind  her,  but 
she's  a  quiet  poor  thing,  no  harm  in  her  at  all,  very  useful  in  the  house, 
I'm  told.  I'm  sure  the  mother  'd  be  hard  set  to  manage  without  her. 
You're  admiring  the  furniture  f    'Twc^s  got  five  years  ago  at  the 

Major's  auction fVilliam  bought  the  piano  when  he  got 

married,  I'm  told  it  wets  old  Doctor  Puree  IPs.    A  nyway,  it's  a  real  old 
piano;  the  youngest  girl.  Baby,  is  a  great  one  for  music.     The  table's 
mahogany,  the  same  as  the  chairs,  only  you  can't  see  it  by  reason  of  the 
cloth.     They're  after  setting  the  tea;  they  got  that  lamp  new  this  after- 
noon, isn't  it  giving  great  light f    Begob,  there  s  a  chicken  and  a  shape 
and  apples  and  a  cake — //  must  be  the  way  the/ re  expecting  company. 
Oh,  the  old  one?    That's  Hannah.     There 's  not  a  house  in  the  village 
she  hasn't  been  servant  in.    She  was  at  a  hotel  in  Cork  once.     Two  days 
they  kept  her?i 
Hannah  :  Will  I  bring  in  the  ham,  ma'am  ? 
Mrs.  Geog.:    Do.    Reach  me  down  the  silver  teapot,  Kate.    ['Tisn't 

real  silver,  of  course,  only  one  of  them  white  metal  ones,  but  catch  Mrs. 

Geoghan  calling  it  anything  but  the  purest  silver.    She's  smelling  it.] 

There's  a  sort  of  musty  smell  from  it. 

Kate  :  Sure  we  haven't  used  it  since  Denis  was  here  in  the  summer? 
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Mrs.  Geog.:   Til  make  Hannah  scald  it God  help  us,  is  that  the 

kitchen  clock  striking  six  ? 

Kate  :  Ah,  that  clock  is  always  apt  to  be  a  bit  fast.  Anyway,  the  train 
isn't  due  till  the  quarter,  and  it  being  market  day,  'twill  be  a  queer  thing  if 
it's  not  ten  minutes  late,  or  more. 

[Hannah* s  in  again  with  the  ham.] 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  Put  it  there.  Now  run  across  to  Mrs.  OXonnell's,  like  a 
good  girl,  and  ask  her  to  oblige  me  with  a  couple  of  fresh  eggs.  Tell  her 
it's  for  Denis  they  are,  and  she'll  not  refuse  you. 

Hannah  :  There  was  a  duck  egg  left  over  from  the  dinner. 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  A  duck  eggl  Isn't  it  well  you  know  Denis  has  no  stomach 
at  all  for  coarse  food?   Be  oflE  across  the  street  this  minute. 

Hannah:  I  will,  ma'am.   \And  off  with  her !\ 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  Where's  Baby? 

Kate  :  She's  above  in  the  room,  writing. 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  Musha!  writing  and  wridng.  Isn't  it  a  wonder  she  wouldn't 
comedown  and  be  readying  the  place  before  her  brother? 

Kate  :   Ah,  what  harm  ?    'T  won't  take  us  two  minutes  to  finish  this. 

{This  tall  girl  coming  in  is  Jane.  She  has  a  year  or  two  less  than 
Kate.  A  nice^  quiet  girl.  She  and  Donough  Brosnan  have  bun  prom- 
ised to  each  other  these  years  past.  Is  it  chrysanthemums  she  has  in  her 
handf] 

Jane:  These  are  all  Peg  Turpin  had.  She  stripped  two  plants  to  get 
them. 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  They're  not  much  indeed,  but  Denis  always  had  a  liking  for 
flowers.  Put  them  there  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

Jane:  That's  what  Peg  was  saying.  She  remembered  the  way  when  he 
was  a  little  child  he'd  come  begging  to  her  for  a  flower  for  his  coat,  and 
never  could  she  refuse  him. 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  Refuse  him!  And  why  would  she  refuse  him  ?  .  .  .  ,  Bring 
mc  the  toasting-fork,  Kate.   Ill  make  the  bit  of  toast  here ;  'twill  be  hotter. 
[Kate's  off  to  the  kitchen  now.  A  mn't  I  after  telling  you  she's  a  great 
help  to  her  mother f\ 

Jane  :   I  met  Aunt  Ellen  up  the  street. 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  For  goodness'  sake!  Did  she  say  she  was  coming  here? 

Jane:    She  did. 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  Oh,  then,  bad  luck  to  her,  what  anight  she'd  choose  to  come 
here!  Where  are  we  to  put  her  to  sleep  ? 

Jane  :  If  we  put  Denis  to  sleep  in  the  room  with  George  and  Peter— — 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  Youll  do  no  such  thing.  Ill  not  have  Denis  turned  out  of 
his  room.  The  three  of  you  girls  must  sleep  together  in  the  big  bed  ;  that's 

the  only  way  we  can  manage What  crazy  old  scheme  has  Ellen  in  her 

her  head  this  time,  I  wonder? 

Jane  :  She  didn't  tell  me :  but  by  her  manner  I  know  she's  up  to  some- 
thing. 

Mrs.  Geog.  :  God  help  us!  And  Denis  will  be  making  game  of  her,  and 

maybe  she  won't  leave  him  the  bit  of  money  after  all There's  a  man's 

voice — 'tis  Denis. 

[  What  a  hurry  she's  in  to  open  the  door/] 
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Like  other  writers,  in  his  youth  Lennox  Robinson  was 
chiefly  impressed  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  men  and 
women,  but  in  maturity  he  is  more  than  ever  conscious  of  the 
humor  that  leavens  human  suffering;  with  time  has  come  com- 
pleter understanding  of  the  stuff  a  dramatist's  dreams  are 
made  of. 

NoRREYS  Jephson  O'Conor. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 


EVENING 

Above  the  grey,  the  parched  horizon  line. 

The  deep  sky  rends  its  breast, 

And  from  the  gaping  west 

Pours  the  swift  crimson  blood  of  day. 

Great  Pelican !  fold  down  your  evening  wings 

To  staunch  that  flood  and  rest  .... 

With  dark-plumed  midnight  hide 

Your  heart's  red  tide; 

Cover  your  wound — and  mine. 

G.  O.  Warren. 
Harvard,  Massachusetts. 
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DOSTOYEVSKY  AND  MODERN  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 

Only  rarely  does  an  author  appear  in  any  literature  of  such 
transcendent  importance  that  all  later  work,  whether  by  friends 
or  foes,  whether  of  the  same  or  opposing  schools,  must  take 
account  of  him  and  in  one  form  or  another  must  follow  and 
imitate  him.  Such  a  giant  is  Dostoyevsky,  and  he,  far  more 
than  either  of  the  two  other  great  Russian  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  has  left  his  mark  on  the  works  of  his  successors. 

Turgenev,  with  his  masterly  descriptions  of  the  nests  of  nobles 
and  their  large  estates,  is  now  an  author  of  the  past  Long  be- 
fore the  Revolution  the  country  life  which  he  describes  had 
withered  away  and  the  spirit  of  those  days  had  fled.  Even  his 
intellectual  revolutionists  no  longer  hold  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
The  stern  fact  of  the  Revolution  soon  swept  away  the  Rudins 
and  the  other  delightful  chatterers,  true  prototypes  of  large  num- 
bers of  Russian  intellectuals,  as  Chaykovsky  sadly  remarked  in  his 
speech  at  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Turgenev  at  Archangel 
in   1918. 

Tolstoy,  with  his  moral  belief  that  force  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
evil  in  the  world,  may  be  praised  by  the  twentieth  century,  but 
the  age  has  not  followed  him.  His  anarchism  has  succeeded  in 
undermining  governments  everywhere,  but  his  doctrine  of  love 
has  not  exerted  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  great  mass  of 
humanity.  The  problem  of  life  is  too  complex  to  admit  of  so 
simple  a  solution.  As  a  result,  he  is  praised  rather  than  imitated, 
and  later  literature  has  not  followed  him  and  his  philosophy  as 
widely  in  Russia  as  perhaps  in  other  countries. 

At  first  it  would  seem  that  the  influence  of  Dostoyevsky 
would  be  even  less.  Fate,  with  bitter  irony,  has  jested  at  his 
formless  novels,  in  which  he  repeats  and  repeats  his  conviction 
that  Russia  will  never  rise  against  the  Tsar,  that  socialism 
will  never  gain  a  foothold  in  Russia,  and  that  the  Russian  peas- 
ant will  be  forever  devoted  to  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Russian  government     Then  came  1917.     The  last  of  the  Rom- 
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anovs  died  an  unknown  death  in  prison,  and  an  era  of  persccu- 
tian  for  the  Church  commenced.  And  yet  the  works  of  Dos- 
toyevsky live.  Why?  It  is  not  for  their  historical  accuracy. 
Dostoyevsky  did  not  bother  about  that.  It  is  not  for  their 
exquisite  form.  There  is  hardly  one  of  his  works  which  can  satisfy 
the  most  elementary  canons  of  art,  and  the  poor  epileptic  had  no 
time  or  energy  to  revise  his  work  with  the  care  and  industry  of 
a  Tolstoy.  It  is  not  for  their  tender  delineation  of  the  humble. 
It  is  only  the  least  known  works  of  our  author  which  deal  with 
the  honest  poor.  Creatures,  warped  and  misshapen  morally  and 
physically,  are  the  subjects  of  his  greater  novels,  and  these,  it 
would  seem,  could  attract  little  more  than  a  morbid  interest 

Yet  Dostoyevsky  is  read  and  read  widely.  He  is  read  for  his 
psychological  analyses  of  the  abnormal ;  he  is  read  for  the  evi- 
dent sympathy  which  he  has  with  these  poor  beings ;  and,  above 
all,  he  is  read  for  the  kinship  which  he  shows  with  later  authors. 
The  entire  Neo-romantic  School  of  Russia  is  to  a  surprising 
degree  built  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Dostoyevsky,  even 
when  he  thought  that  a  far  different  superstructure  was  to  be 
erected  upon  them.  It  may  be  of  interest,  then,  to  consider 
some  few  of  the  points  in  which  the  writings  of  Dostoyevsky 
anticipate  or  have  influenced  the  work  of  the  more  modern 
Russian  authors,  even  those  who  have  been  working  since  191 7. 

First  of  all  we  must  mention  the  interest  in  the  abnormal. 
The  indictment  literature  of  the  middle  of  the  century — novels 
written  with  the  purpose  of  helping  in  the  liberation  of  Russia — 
does  not  deal  with  the  abnormal.  The  older  literature  took  as 
its  hero  the  superfluous  man,  the  man  without  purpose  or  will 
in  life,  some  Pechorin  or  Evgeny  Onyegin,  or,  in  a  more  striking 
example,  Oblomov,  the  hero  of  Goncharov's  great  novel,  and  the 
the  classic  example  of  the  type.  Another  type  is  the  repentant 
nobleman,  voluntarily  giving  up  his  privileges  to  help  his  op- 
pressed brethren.  Bazarov  in  Turgenev's  Fathers  and  Children^ 
and  Nekhlyudov  in  Tolstoy's  Resurrection,  are  of  this  class.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  among  them  such  a  hero  as  Dostoyevsky 
presents,  but  since  his  day,  there  is  hardly  an  author,  certainly 
among  the  symbolists,  as  Bryusov,  Sologub,  and  Andreyev,  who 
does  not  feel  himself  drawn  to  a  study  of  the  insane,  the  sick,  or  the 
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afflicted  in  body,  mind  and  soul  Eleazer  or  Judas  Iscariot  of 
Andreyev  can  find  their  comrades  in  Shatovin  The  Possessed  ox 
Smerdyakov  or  Ivan  Karamazov  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov. 

Then,  again,  during  the  nineteenth  century  Russian  literature 
was  essentially  rural  Turgenev  and  Tolstoy  loved  the  country. 
The  noble  lived  on  his  estates  and  spent  the  social  seasons  in  the 
capitals,  but  he  rarely  learned  to  know  or  love  the  people  of 
the  city.  Life  for  Turgenev  passes  on  the  estate  or  abroad  in 
some  gay  watering-place.  To  Tolstoy  the  city  was  the  negation  of 
Christianity,  a  blot  on  the  world,  a  subject  for  sociological 
studies  rather  than  for  literature.  Dostoyevsky,  however,  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  city;  he  knew  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  ambitions  and  the  failures  of  its  people,  and  he  described 
what  he  knew.  Raskolnikov,  the  Karamazovs,  Myshkin,  all  live 
in  the  city.  There  is  hardly  one  of  Dostoyevsky's  great  works 
that  is  not  laid  in  the  city,  save  the  Memoirs  of  a  Dead  House, 
the  account  of  the  Siberian  prisons,  compared  to  which  even  a 
city  is  a  luxury.  Where,  as  in  The  Possessed,  part  of  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  country,  there  the  final  catastrophe  is  caused  by 
the  strike  of  the  factory  workers  and  every  act  is  viewed  from 
its  connection  with  the  life  of  the  provincial  capital. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  centre  of  Russian  literature 
has  abruptly  shifted.  The  nests  of  nobles  have  disappeared. 
Bunin,  in  The  Village,  has  given  us  the  country  as  he  sees  it, — a 
fearful,  empty  place.  The  peasants  are  dull  and  brutish.  For 
Muyzhel  they  are  mere  clods,  suffering  and  dying  like  beasts  in 
their  dens,  with  nothing  to  brighten  or  cheer  their  painful  exist- 
ence. Gone  is  the  joy  of  labor,  so  well  set  forth  in  the  folk- 
poems  of  Koltsov.  Gone  are  happiness,  honor,  everything  but 
a  miserable  gnawing  of  discontent.  It  is  the  city  worker,  the 
townsman,  that  holds  the  key  to  the  future,  as  Veresayev  and 
his  fellow-realists  point  out  The  symbolists  also  under  the 
leadership  of  Bryusov  have  turned  in  the  same  direction.  In 
his  poems  the  whirr  of  the  airplane,  the  hum  of  the  motor,  and 
the  cramping  life  of  the  city  are  fully  reflected.  Yet  in  The 
Answer  he  declares  boldly  that  the  same  passions  and  the  same 
torments  inflame  the  human  heart  as  in  the  days  of  Dido  and 
that  we  are  still  the  slaves  of  the  same  unsparing  Aphrodite. 
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This  change  has  taken  place  in  life  as  in  literature,  since  the 
present  regime  in  Russia  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  cities,  with  a 
constant  struggle  against  the  peasantry  and  the  agricultural 
classes. 

This  development  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increasing 
callousness  in  literature.  Stephen  Graham  ^  says  of  Bryusov 
that  he  is  a  hard,  polished,  and  even  merciless  personality,  and 
has  little  in  common  with  the  compassionate  spirits  of  Russia. 
He  is  not  alone.  Artsybashev  in  Sanin  proposes  a  mode  of  life 
which  is  purely  egotistic  and  thoroughly  scornful  of  sympathy. 
His  doctrine  is  entirely  selfish.  We  should  hardly  err  in  ascrib- 
ing this  same  sentiment  to  the  bosyak  of  Gorky,  the  bare-footed 
ruffian,  who  figures  in  many  of  his  stories.  Surely  this  cannot 
touch  the  influence  of  Dostoyevsky,  the  most  Christian  soul  in 
centuries,  as  many  of  his  admirers  have  asserted. 

Nevertheless,  Dostoyevsky  is  less  different  than  we  might  be 
led  to  think.  Callousness  is  interwoven  with  a  vein  of  cruelty 
in  many  of  his  characters,  as  Raskolnikov  in  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment, He  will  give  his  last  ruble  to  insure  a  proper  funeral  for 
Marmeladov,  the  drunken  and  worthless  official,  but  he  is  a 
murderer,  and  he  works  out  the  doctrine  of  the  superman  (this  in 
1866).  He  divides  all  men  into  two  classes — those  who  are 
under  the  law  and  those  who  are  above  the  law.  The  latter 
are  justly  exempted  from  the  petty  restrictions  and  the  moral 
regulations  which  exist  for  lesser  personalities.  A  Napoleon 
on  his  way  to  a  splendid  goal  can  and  must  sacrifice  whatever 
crosses  his  path  and  thwarts  his  sovereign  will.  If  this  be  true, 
why  should  a  man  worry  if  his  duty  to  humanity  urges  him  to 
kill  a  money-lender,  a  bloodsucker,  a  louse,  as  Raskolnikov 
proudly  explains  ?  Needless  to  say,  the  poor  student  is  not  a 
superman.  He  acknowledges  his  failure,  begs  pardon  of  Mother 
Earth,  and  gives  himself  up  to  the  authorities ;  but  the  principle 
is  enunciated.  The  evil  is  done  and  we  can  understand  why 
Nietzsche  declared  that  from  Dostoyevsky  alone  could  he  learn 
psychology.  If  Raskolnikov  argues  himself  into  this  belief,  Ivan 
Karamazov  uses  his  theories  of  duty  and  rights  to  rouse  Smer- 
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dyakov  to  murder  his  supposed  father.  He  preaches  to  him  in 
season  and  out  of  season  until  the  poor  wretch  fails  to  distingfuish 
right  from  wrong  and  strikes  out  blindly.  Ivan  is  throughout  a 
master  of  egotism,  of  selfishness,  a  cold  and  calculating  intellect, 
a  menacing  type  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  teacher  of  humil- 
ity. The  Idiot  shows  us  still  another  picture  of  a  soul-destroying 
passion.  Myshkin,  with  his  love  and  spiritual  insight,  cannot 
calm  the  fires  of  rage  that  blaze  in  the  breast  of  Rogozhin  and 
the  equally  unrestrained  impulses  of  Nastasia.  The  terrible 
results  of  egotism  in  the  novels  are  so  marked  that  we  are 
tempted  to  imagine  a  vein  of  cruelty  scarcely  hidden  in  Dos- 
toyevsky  himself.  .  His  interest  in  crimes  of  unprecedented 
ferocity  is  confirmed  again  by  his  careful  analyses  of  several 
cases  of  the  most  shocking  brutality  in  The  Journal  of  a  Writer^ 
his  own  experiment  in  journalism. 

It  is,  however,  in  The  Possessed  that  he  gives  us  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  insane  ambition  can 
goad  a  man.  Here  Nikolay  Stavrogin  is  the  superman.  Every- 
one loves  him,  but  only  to  be  sneered  at,  insulted,  outraged. 
Shatov,  his  wife,  Darya,  Kirillov,  all  are  the  victims  of  his  cold 
and  unfeeling  personality.  Beside  him  stands  his  worse  self, 
Petr  Stepanovich  Verkhnovensky,  also  cold  and  unfeeling,  petty 
in  his  fiendishness,  merciless  even  as  compared  with  his  greater 
friend  He  is  a  revolutionist,  not  for  ideals,  but  for  Ivan 
Tsarevich,  for  Stavrogin,  the  superman,  the  conqueror  of  tsars, 
the  lord  of  lords,  as  he  cynically  declares.  Once  the  revolution 
is  over  and  all  government  is  dethroned,  then  a  new  and 
more  lasting  structure  will  be  erected  and  "it  is  we,  we  alone 
who  are  to  be  the  builders".  It  is  to  Stavrogin  that  every  peas- 
ant, every  man,  every  citizen  of  Russia  is  to  look  as  the  author 
of  the  new  and  better  life  which  '\s  to  come  at  last  It  is  use- 
less for  critics  of  a  liberal  stamp  to  sneer  at  this  book  as  the 
representation  of  the  dregs  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Russiei,  and  a  slander  on  a  noble  people.  Dostoyevsky  has  set 
himself  to  describe  the  fiendish  power  which  an  unscrupulous 
and  ambitious  man  may  have  over  his  fellows,  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  relatively  low  goal.  Well  it  is  for  any  country  in  revolt,  if 
some  at  least  of  its  leaders  do  not  develop  the  egotism  of  Stavrogin 
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and  his  friend,  and  try  to  substitute  their  power  for  the  rule  which 
they  have  overthrown.  In  all  these  Dostoyevsky  is  the  ancestor 
of  the  cold  and  cynical  Ableukhov  of  Byely's  Peterburg^  and 
other  works  of  the  modern  school. 

The  extreme  authors  of  the  Russian  Revolution  have  gone  to 
such  great  lengths  in  their  union  of  Christ  and  the  people  that 
their  works  are  regarded  by  pious  and  conventional  Christians  as 
blasphemous.  Blok  in  The  Twelve  describes  a  Red  patrol 
marching  through  the  city  streets  on  a  winter  evening  and  at 
their  head  Christ  with  a  red  flag  and  crowned  with  roses.  Even 
more  clearly  does  Byely  confuse  Christ  and  the  people  in  a 
mystical  union.  This  may  seem  quite  at  variance  with  the  ideas  of 
Dostoyevsky,  but  we  must  read  The  Possessed  to  find  danger- 
ously similar  conceptions.  Read  the  strange  dialogue  between 
the  half-crazed  Shatov  and  the  superman  Stavrogin.  Shatov  con- 
fesses his  belief  in  Russia,  in  Russia  as  the  body  of  Christ  in  Ortho- 
doxy, and  by  a  supreme  effort  he  declares  that  he  will  believe  in 
God.  Will  believe  in  God  !  This  he  supplements  with  Stavrogin's 
speculations  on  the  relations  between  God  and  the  State : — 

"There  was  never  a  time  when  all  or  many  nations  had 
one  universal  God,  but  each  nation  always  had  its  own  deity. 
It  is  the  mark  of  the  annihilation  of  nationality,  when  gods 
begin  to  be  universal.  .  .  .  When  gods  become  universal, 
the  gods  die  and  faith  in  them  along  with  the  nations.    The 

stronger  a  nation  the  more  distinct  will  be  its  god 

Every  nation  has  its  own  conceptions  of  good  and  evil  and 
its  own  particular  evil  and  good.*' 

Again  and  again  in  this  conversation  Shatov  declares  that  a 
nation  is  the  body  of  God.  He  repeats  again  and  again  that 
Russia  is  a  God-carrier,  a  special  incarnation  of  the  supreme 
Deity.  When  Stavrogin  objects  that  Shatov  is  reducing  God  to 
an  attribute  of  nationality,  Shatov  replies:  "No,  I  am  raising 
nationality  to  the  level  of  God'*.  What  is  this  but  a  denial  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  a  sort  of  blind  nationalism?  The 
enemies  of  Germany  spoke  during  the  war  of  the  German  god, 
a  nationalistic  phenomenon  based  perhaps  on  the  old  Teutonic 
mythology,  but  Dostoyevsky  was  a  sponsor  for  this  view,  as  his 
works  foreshadow  the  superman  that  knows  no  law. 
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Closely  akin  to  this  discussion  of  God  and  the  nation  is  the 
problem  of  God  and  the  individual.  Here  again  The  Possessed 
presents  some  striking  conceptions.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment 
of  Kirillov,  with  his  views  of  the  God-man  and  the  Man-God. 
Which  is  it  to  be?  Or  the  plain tiveness  of  his  conception  of 
Christ,  the  only  Man  who  could  make  life  worth  while  and  He 
unable  to  conquer  death?  Or  the  division  of  the  world  into  the 
period  before  and  after  the  annihilation  of  God  and  humanity's 
rise  to  godhood  ?  These  few  cases  will  show  us  some  of  the 
many  turns  which  the  genius  of  Dostoyevsky  takes  in  its  voy- 
ages into  the  unknown. 

This  same  search  for  God  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Neo-romantic  movement  in  Russia.  It  is  the  theme  of  the  philoso- 
pher Solovyev.  It  is  the  underlying  conception  of  Merezhkovsky, 
appearing  not  merely  in  his  poetry  and  essays  but  in  his  criti- 
cal writings  on  Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky,  and  above  all  in  his 
great  trilogy  of  Christ  and  Antichrist  Here  we  have  three 
long  novels,  The  Death  of  tite  Gods,  the  career  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  the  last  of  the  worshippers  of  the  spirit  of  Greece  in  the 
pagan  world ;  The  Resurrection  of  the  Gods,  the  career  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci ;  and  Peter  and  Alexis,  the  great  reformer  of  Russia 
and  his  ill-fated  son.  Merezhkovsky  seeks  a  synthesis  of  Christ 
and  Antichrist,  but  his  work,  despite  its  millennial  range,  finds 
itself  still  unable  to  effect  the  mystic  union.  This  search  for  God 
underlies  the  quiet  beauty  of  Zaytsev ;  it  torments  the  fantasy 
of  Andreyev.  It  shines  in  all  of  his  symbolical  dramas.  These 
works  do  not  reflect  Christianity,  they  are  not  swayed  by  its 
dreams  or  dismayed  by  its  frowns.  They  represent  a  strange 
union  of  mysticism  and  scepticism,  a  union  which  attained  a 
large  following  in  Russia  during  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  could  not  have  Dostoyevsky's 
opinion  on  many  of  them.  He  might  frown  upon  many  of  their 
ideas,  but  he  himself  was  much  closer  to  them  in  spirit  than  his 
reputation  would  lead  us  to  suspect. 

This  mystical  motive  is  not  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  earlier 
Russian  literature.  It  is  lacking  in  Tolstoy.  His  love  for  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  shines  in  all  the  later  works  of  the  great 
thinker,  but  religiously  he  avoids  mystery  and  the  supernatural 
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He  carries  this  so  far  that  in  his  summaries  of  the  Gospels  he 
ignores  all  save  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  declares  that  he 
would  welcome  the  proof  that  Christ  had  no  historical  existence 
so  that  devotion  to  the  person  of  Christ  might  not  turn  at- 
tention from  the  greatness  of  His  teachings,  which  are  at  bottom 
one  with  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world  This  rationalism  is 
far  from  the  passionate  search  for  God,  for  the  supernatural ;  from 
the  vague,  indefinite  and  often  maimed  cry  of  Dostoyevsky.  The 
writings  of  Turgenev  show  that  he  also  was  unmoved  by  such 
yearnings.  Neither  orthodoxy  nor  any  form  of  religious  faith 
stirs  the  heart  of  any  of  his  characters  save  Liza  in  The  Nest  of 
Nobles.  There  are  mysticism  and  spiritism  of  a  sort  in  Klara 
Milich,  but  they  are  very  crude  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
faith  of  Dostoyevsky,  and  resemble  the  tricks  of  the  medium  far 
more  than  the  sincere  faith  of  the  believer.  The  indictment  litera- 
ture and  the  great  critics  of  the  century  know  nothing  of  it,  and 
we  must  go  back  to  the  romantic  period  before  we  find  anything 
with  which  we  may  safely  compare  Dostoyevsky. 

With  this  spirit  in  mind  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dos- 
toyevsky was  an  admirer  of  Pushkin.  Such  critics  as  Byeiin- 
sky  cast  scorn  on  the  great  poet  They  ridiculed  Evgeny 
Onyegin  and  Tatyana,  and  sought  how  they  might  best  diminish 
his  fame.  They  elaborated  the  theory  of  the  social  value  of 
litarature  to  enable  them  to  jeer  at  the  great  poet  who  wrote  for 
beauty  and  not  for  politics.  During  the  middle  of  the  century 
Russian  poetry  was  practically  non-existent  Fet  was  silenced 
and  Nekrasov  sought  to  turn  his  muse  exclusively  to  the  social 
problems  of  his  day,  although  he  fortunately  was  unable  to  limit 
himself  as  strictly  as  he  wished.  Again  and  again  in  his  longer 
works,  as  Who  Lives  Well  in  Russia,  the  poet  masters  the  politi- 
cian and  bursts  into  real  poetry.  The  Pushkin  speech  of  1880 
is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Russian  literature.  In  this  Dos- 
toyevsky declared  in  bold  and  direct  language  that  Pushkin 
was  an  adornment  of  Russian  literature  and  one  of  its  greatest 
masters.  Poetry  revived  about  this  time  and  the  newer  authors, 
as  Nadson,  even  in  their  social  strains  include  a  mystic  touch 
which  shows  clearly  the  influence  of  the  great  novelist  The 
later  poets,    the   Symbolists — Balmont,   Bryusov,   Ivanov  and 
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their  circles — return  to  Dostoyevsky,  they  return  to  Pushkin, 
to  Baratynsky,  and  to  Lermontov,  to  the  entire  Romantic  period 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties,  when  poets  were  free  to  serve  beauty 
and  to  withdraw  from  the  stem  realities  of  life  into  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  peaceful  mysticism. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  recrudescence  of  Slavophilism. 
Gogol  and  the  Aksakovs  had  fought  for  the  old  traditions  of  Rus- 
sia, only  to  be  chastised  by  the  proud  and  self-confident  Wes- 
terners. In  the  hands  of  its  great  masters,  this  theory  was  not  a 
slavish  worship  of  the  abuses  and  tyrannical  practices  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  but  a  mystic  and  pious  dream  that  Russia  could 
emancipate  herself  from  the  materialism  and  force  of  the  West 
and  live  her  own  life  on  the  lines  which  she  had  laid  out  centu- 
ries before.  It  even  rendered  itself  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  government  through  its  repudiation  of  the  reforms  of  Peter 
and  his  Europeanized  court  Into  this  current  of  thought  Dos- 
toyevsky fitted  easily.  His  visit  to  the  West,  to  England  and 
France,  in  1862,  described  in  Winter  Reminiscences  of  Summer 
Travels,  shows  how  thoroughly  he  was  disillusioned  in  any  love 
which  he  might  have  had  for  the  West  The  cold  protestantism  of 
England  and  the  selfishness  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  France  showed 
him  that  even  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  would  be  of  little 
service  if  the  will  to  love  and  peace  did  not  exist  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  Scattered  passages  show  the  influence  which  he  felt 
from  Asia,  and  in  The  Journal  of  a  Writer  he  gives  us  his  last 
word.  In  the  final  number,  which  appeared  after  his  death,  he  ac- 
cepts the  Asiatic  policy  of  Russia  and  urges  his  people  to  turn 
from  Europe  and  identify  themselves  with  the  great  lands  of 
the  East 

This  willingness  to  look  at  Asia  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  modem  authors.  It  is  the  basis  for  the  remarka- 
ble movement  known  as  Scythism,  named  after  a  poem  of  Blok 
in  which  he  openly  declares  that  the  Russians  are  not  Europeans, 
and  that  if  their  demands  are  not  heard,  they  will  turn  to  the 
East, — and  woe  to  Europe!  Audrey  Byely  announced  a  trilogy  on 
this  conflict  of  Europe  and  Asia  within  Russia.  Only  the  first 
two  parts  were  written — The  Silver  Dove  and  Peterburg,  The 
first  deals  with  the  mysticism  of  the  peasants  who  belong  to 
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the  mysterious  sect  of  doves  and  describes  the  collapse  of  the 
young  scholar  who  turns  to  them  for  mystical  development,  only 
to  become  ensnared  in  their  meshes.  He  tries  to  escape,  but 
the  sectarians  in  their  blind  fanaticism  follow  him  and  kill  him 
rather  than  have  him  do  so.  Peterburg  has  as  its  hero  Ableukhov, 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Khan  Ab-Lei,  a  cold  and  menacing 
bureaucrat  of  the  old  regime.  Shishfame  and  Enfarshish,  the 
Persian,  hold  up  a  constant  menace  to  Russia,  and  the  brazen 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  gallops  to  the  rescue  of  his  threatened 
city  exactly  as  in  The  Copper  Rider  of  Pushkin  a  century  before. 
The  thesis  is  placed  boldly  in  this  novel:  Is  the  Asia  of  Christ 
or  the  Asia  of  Genghis  Khan  to  conquer  in  Russia!  Whichever 
wins,  the  victory  is  Asiatic.  Others  of  the  Bolshevik  poets  are 
as  outspoken  in  their  orientation.  Mariengof  calls  upon  the 
hordes  of  Asia  to  sweep  into  Europe  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
conquerors  of  Stenka  Razin  and  Pugachev,  two  of  the  foremost 
peasant  leaders  in  the  struggle  against  the  introduction  of  West- 
ern ideas  into  Russia.  Oryeshin  in  Revolt  glories  in  the  dark- 
cheeked  Chinese  hordes  swarming  through  the  Urals  to  deal 
vengeance  on  a  decadent  civilization,  and  he  boldly  declares 
that  in  the  new  world  the  blessing  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  Kirg- 
hiz nomads  of  the  steppes. 

We  cannot  discuss  here  the  source  of  many  of  Dostoyevsky's 
ideas.  In  many  cases  they  are  to  be  sought  among  the  sim- 
ple peasantry  and  the  sectarian  leaders  of  Russian  dissent 
rather  than  in  higher  spheres  of  society  and  learning.  These 
sides  of  the  Russian  people  had  been  carefully  obscured  and 
derided  by  the  Westerners.  Russian  literature  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  under  Byelinsky  and  his  followers  who  had  sought 
to  transplant  Western  culture  and  aspirations  and  acclimate 
them  in  Russia.  In  the  days  when  it  was  a  civic  duty  which 
every  educated  man  owed  his  country  to  read  the  latest  novel  on 
social  problems,  Dostoyevsky  with  his  passionate  criticisms  was 
an  anomaly.  His  spiritual  message  and  his  fierce  attacks  on 
socialists  and  radicals  cut  strangely  across  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Pisemsky,  far  less  daring,  had  been  punished  with  ostracism, 
and  The  Troubled  Sea  represents  the  radicals  as  futile  rather 
than  evil.     Even  Turgenev  never   recovered  from   the   ill-will 
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which  he  had  gained  in  return  for  Fathers  and  Children  and 
Virgin  Soil.  He  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, and  this  sad  fate,  together  with  his  increasing  illness,  silenced 
his  pen.  Not  so  with  Dostoyevsky.  Whether  he  were  attack- 
ing revolutionists  or  defending  his  pitiful  creatures,  he  went  his 
way  embittered  perhaps,  but  never  bending  before  the  storm, 
and  he  triumphed. 

It  was  a  bitter  day  for  the  Russian  intelligentsia  when  they 
saw  the  success  of  their  inveterate  foe.  They  had  welcomed  his 
early  works,  Poor  Folk  and  The  Oppressed  and  Humiliated)  they 
had  used  the  Memoirs  from  a  Dead  House  as  material  for  the 
study  of  Siberian  prisons,  but  the  later  works  were  slighted. 
Even  in  histories  of  Russian  literature  prepared  in  English  they 
could  not  judge  calmly.  Kropotkin  in  his  Ideals  and  Reali- 
ties in  Russian  Literature  heaps  on  Dostoyevsky  enough  denun- 
ciation to  break  a  lesser  author.  He  regards  him  as  utterly 
unreadable  save  for  some  passages  marked  by  sympathy  for  the 
poor.  Bruckner  more  impartially  acknowledges  his  power,  but 
sneers  at  his  grovelling  before  Byzantine  orthodoxy  and  Mon- 
golian autocracy.  He  tries  to  show  that  Dostoyevsky,  the 
deep  psychologist,  could  not  depict  the  upper  types  of  revolu- 
tionists, although  he  could  plunge  into  the  abysses  of  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  the  most  abnormal  Tolstoy  is  said  to  have  judged 
him  by  his  pre-Siberian  works.  In  the  words  of  Vyekhi^  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  symbolists,  the  intelligentsia  hated  to 
acknowledge  him,  but  ultimately  they  were  brought  to  accept 
him  whom  they  had  scorned 

Dostoyevsky  was  accepted  by  all  classes  of  Russians  and  by 
world  literature.  More  than  that,  the  Neo-romantic  period  which 
followed  him  was  essentially  a  period  of  post-Dostoyevsky  litera- 
ture. The  adherents  of  the  old  schools  carried  on  a  strong  propa- 
ganda against  the  new,  stronger  perhaps  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, for  it  was  a  struggle  not  merely  between  two  schools  of  art 
but  between  art  and  politics.  Even  to-day  it  is  possible  to  find 
educated  Russians  who  berate  all  literature  which  has  not  an 
intensely  practical  bearing,  and  prefer  an  author  of  indictment 
literature  to  a  greater  master  who  regards  his  art  as  art  Never- 
theless, the  triumph  of  Dostoyevsky  was  so  complete  that  he 
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may  be  said  to  hate  given  the  keynote  of  the  period  since 
1880.  Certainly,  hiA  works  contain  most  of  the  chords  which 
have  been  struck  sincl  that  time.  Despised  and  impoverished 
as  he  was  in  life,  his  spirit  may  now  feel  content,  as  he  realizes 
his  growing  influence  a^d  the  overshadowing  control  which  he 
has  exercised  over  modSl-n  Russian  literature. 

Clarence  Augustus  MANNiNa 
Columbia  University. 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  ^JMERICAN 
LETTERS  TO-DA; 

Half  a  century  ago  Matthew  ArnoIdJ[:i  a  famous  passage  in 
Essays  in  Criticism  sought  to  lay  hold  ol  the  cause  of  our  disap- 
pointment in  the  literature  of  that  brief,  splendid,  idealistic  wave, 
commonly  known  as  the  Romantic  Movement,  from  which  our 
present  literature  plainly  derives : — 

**It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  burst  of  creative 
activity  in  our  literature,  through  the  first  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury, had  about  it  in  fact  something  premature ;  and  that 
from  this  cause  its  productions  are  doomed,  most  of  them, 
in  spite  of  the  sanguine  hopes  which  accompanied  and  do 
still  accompany  them,  to  prove  hardly  more  lasting  than 
the  productions  of  far  less  splendid  epochs.  And  this  pre- 
matureness  comes  from  its  having  proceeded  without  hav- 
ing its  proper  data,  without  sufficient  material  to  work  with. 
In  other  words,  the  English  poetry  of  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century,  with  plenty  of  energy,  plenty  of  creative  force, 
did  not  know  enough.  This  makes  Byron  so  empty  of  mat- 
ter, Shelley  so  incoherent,  Wordsworth  even,  profound  as 
he  is,  yet  so  wanting  in  completeness  and  variety." 

With  this  prematureness,  Arnold  went  on  to  contrast  the  widely 
diffused  and  securely  held  spiritual  wealth  of  the  great  ages, 
such  as  the  Greece  of  Pindar  and  Sophocles  and  the  England  of 
Shakespeare.  In  such  ages,  he  points  out,  the  creative  power  of 
the  writer  was  inspired  and  nourished  by  a  current  of  ** fresh 
thought,  intelligent  and  alive",  in  which  he  found  his  materials 
ready  to  hand. 

When  it  was  written,  this  diagnosis  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment was  plausible:  to-day  it  is  conclusive.  It  is  plain  now 
that  the  Romantic  Movement  was  premature  and  insubstantial; 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  become  aware,  as  the  romantics  did,  of 
the  boundlessness  of  life  and  the  delights  of  the  emancipated 
imagination ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  human  soul  annexes  ter- 
ritory, the  need  of  genuine  conquest— of  governance — is  in- 
creasingly imperative.     In  the  welter  in  which  things  now  toss, 
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fewer  and  fewer  are  seeking  a  wider  welter,  more  and  more  are 
seeking  for  some  principle  of  control. 

The  premature  Romantic  Movement  soon  gave  place  to  the 
Victorian  Interlude,  in  which  common-sense  rejected  the  caprices 
of  the  romantic  outlook,  without  being  able,  however,  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  reality  instead.  Mid-Victorianism  was  Romanticism 
compromising  and  becoming  respectable.  Then,  in  Swinburne, 
Morris,  and  others,  came  a  revival  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  centuty,  and  finally  the  prettiness  and  naughtiness 
of  the  ^«  de  sUcle,  The  twentieth  century,  thus  far,  has  made 
no  contribution,  except  that  involved  in  working  out,  in  an  eager, 
radical  spirit,  what  was  implicit  in  the  art  and  thought  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

All  these  phenomena  have  been  equally  observable  in  Ameri- 
can letters.  Poe  was  our  type  of  the  premature,  insubstantial 
romantic.  In  the  great  period  of  New  England,  an  anaemic 
Transcendentalism  showed  the  effects  of  the  Puritan  starvation 
of  the  imagination :  the  lesser  men  went  up  in  the  air,  the  greater, 
aware  that  they  "did  not  know  enough",  studied  rapturously 
and  became  critical  rather  than  creative.  The  central  figure  in 
that  motley  crew  of  hungry  idealists  was  Emerson.  If  it  was 
he  who  drafted  America's  "intellectual  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence", as  we  have  been  saying  ever  since  Holmes  said  it;  it 
was  he,  also,  it  is  important  to  remember,  who  showed  impres- 
sively that  independence  meant,  not  a  rejection  of  Europe 
and  the  past,  nor  yet  imitation,  but  assimilation  of  them. 
What  would  Emerson  have  been  without  Europe  and  the  past 
— without  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
and  Milton ;  above  all,  Plato  and  Jesus?  New  England  had  a 
current  of  ideas,  an  abundance  of  "fresh  thought,  intelligent 
and  alive",  partly  set  in  motion  by  Emerson  and  partly  setting 
him  in  motion — Emerson,  the  most  important  writer  in  prose  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  Arnold's  judgment  But  it  was  the 
capricious  side  of  Emerson,  his  idiosyncratic,  **  folio w-your- 
genius"  side,  his  German  Transcendental  rather  than  his  Platonic, 
that  most  powerfully  attracted  his  contemporaries  and  successors, 
including  Whitman.  The  Transcendental  current  of  ideas — the 
only  effective  current  in  mid-century  America — was  already  sub- 
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siding  when  Whitman,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was 
simmering,  simmering,  till  Emerson  brought  him  to  a  boil,  gave 
new  life  to  some  of  the  Concord  doctrines. 

Whitman,  the  precursor  of  nearly  all  our  present  art,  absorbed 
eagerly  the  Transcendental  assertion  of  the  ego,  combining  it 
with  a  vision  of  the  American  nation  as  transformed  by  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Industrial  Revolution.  But  "with  plenty  of  enei^, 
plenty  of  creative  force",  he  manifestly  "did  not  know  enough", 
and,  unlike  his  New  England  "master"  (to  use  his  own  word), 
was  apparently  intoxicated  with  his  immaturity  and  his  self- 
sufficiency.  In  him  the  creative  force,  of  which  he  had  an  ad- 
mirable profusion,  gave  expression,  not  to  a  sound,  varied,  com- 
plete vision  of  reality,  but  to  a  confusion  of  values  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  all  literature.  He  nourished  himself,  not  on  the 
past,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  that  we  know,  but  on  the  future, 
which  is  for  us  empty  of  content  He  nourished  himself,  not  on 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  civilization  has  run  a  secular  course  full 
of  instruction,  but  on  America,  a  land  of  promise.  His  imma- 
turity is  that  of  a  genius  living,  with  the  "insouciance "of  the 
animals  he  emulated,  in  the  present  moment  If  in  his  poems 
he  professed  to  "absorb  the  past",  he  meant  unconscious  ab- 
sorption, as  domestic  animals  may  be  said  to  have  absorbed 
their  wilder  ancestors.  He  was  nakedly  contemporaneous,  as 
we  have  been  ever  since  Whitman.  Since  1855  we  have 
done  little  more  than  to  make  Whitman  respectable — by  out- 
}^wping  him. 

But  if  the  current  of  fresh,  intelligent  thought  does  not  5ret 
flow,  even  after  three  quarters  of  a  century,  we  are  at  last  mak- 
ing visible  progress  in  the  creation  of  the  conditions  for  a  lit- 
erary period.  For  one  thing,  we  are  not  slothful,  but  furiously 
busy,  and  if  we  ever  get  busy  about  the  right  things  are  likely 
to  achieve  good  work  in  abundance.  Again,  we  are  unanimously 
calling  for  an  adequate  literary  criticism — a  literary  criticism 
that  will  recognize  an  exceptional  writer  when  he  emerges,  aid 
young  writers  of  promise,  disparage  the  commonplace  literature 
that  pours  from  the  presses,  and  render  clearer  to  writers  and 
readers  alike  what  admirable  thing  it  is  that  our  contemporary 
literature  is  really,  if  unconsciously,  striving  to  attain. 
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Then,  we  are  clearing  the  ground  of  academic  pedantries, 
with  a  view  to  restoring  the  old  intimate  relation  between  our 
universities  and  our  letters.  The  revolt  against  our  tendency  to 
an  inhumane,  mechanical  scholarship  has  passed  from  disrespect 
to  scorn,  but  if  the  good  qualities  of  that  scholarship,  which  cer- 
tainly needed  to  be  developed,  have  been  indiscriminately  at- 
tacked along  with  the  bad,  they  are  now  so  well  entrenched  that 
they  may  safely  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  par- 
ticular, the  critics  of  the  school  of  Croce  have  served  the  cause 
of  sound  letters  by  their  furious  onslaught  against  the  pedantries 
clustering  thickly  round  artistic  ''types".  Our  modem  School- 
men, in  their  zeal  for  the  study  of  types  of  literature,  have  plainly 
inclined  to  ignore  literature  itself,  and  to  give  us  instead  all  the 
facts,  and  much  that  is  not  fact,  about  "tragedy,  comedy,  history, 
pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical, 
tragical -comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  individable,  or  poem 
unlimited ''.  No,  this  will  never  do.  But  it  must  be  added  that, 
if  one  hears  far  too  much  of  types  within  the  universities,  one 
hears  too  little  of  them  among  our  creative  writers. 

The  ground  is  being  cleared,  again,  of  a  far  more  noxious 
growth — the  "heresy  of  the  Didactic",  the  belief  that  the  end  of 
art  is  moral  edification.  In  Puritan  New  England  this  belief  was 
an  expression  of  a  vital  faith,  a  completely  sincere  philosophy 
or  theology  of  life.  In  twentieth-century  America,  however, 
it  is  merely  a  survival  of  a  discarded  theology— does  not  spring 
from  a  vital  faith,  is  not  really  sincere,  is,  in  a  word,  hypocritical. 
For  this  reason  it  has  invited  the  fanatical  attacks  of  Mr. 
Mencken,  Mr.  Dreiser,  and  others,  who,  if  they  do  not  deserve  the 
credit  of  having  slain  the  heresy,  have  at  least  given  it  public 
burial  Smug  morality  is  no  longer  defended  by  responsible 
persons;  the  heresy  of  the  didactic  is  no  longer  fashionable 
among  intelligent  writers. 

But  in  their  zeal  our  emancipators  of  the  Mencken  type 
have  overshot  the  mark.  There  are  moral  heresies  in  art,  but 
there  is  also  a  place  for  morality  in  art.  Although  morality  can 
never  be  the  end  of  art,  which  has  its  own  valid  end,  yet  ethical 
standards  are  indissolubly  united  with  aesthetic  standards.  We 
modems  have  rediscovered  the  organic  unity  of  man's  constitu- 
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tion ;  yet  curiously  enough  we  continue  to  divide  the  organism 
into  mechanical  compartments — as  when  we  assert  that  the 
aesthetic  consciousness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  The 
Greek  lawgiver  Aristotle,  while  proclaiming  in  the  modem 
spirit  that  the  end  of  art  is  pleasure,  is  typically  Hellenic  when 
he  assumes,  throughout  his  Poetics^  that  the  aesthetically  right 
involves  the  morally  right,  since  poetry  is  an  imaginative  imita- 
tion or  expression  of  reality.  The  pleasurable  end  is  defeated 
by  a  violation  of  man's  moral  consciousness,  for  the  illusion  of 
reality  is  impossible  in  such  cases.  The  Greek,  indeed,  would 
not  have  understood  what  is  meant  by  an  unethical  aesthetic, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  who  embrace  this  paradox  know 
what  they  mean  by  it  If  the  American  writers  of  the  future 
devote  themselves  to  this  confusion,  the  outlook  for  our  litera- 
ture is  indeed  dark.  Its  romanticism  would  thus  grow  more 
and  more  fantastic;  its  realism,  losing  all  contact  with  ethical 
reality,  would  become  meaningless. 

Turning  from  negative  to  positive  achievement,  what  is  there 
to  report?  In  negations  we  abound:  what  are  our  affirmations? 
Explicitly  our  critics  and  implicitly  our  creative  writers  alike 
affirm  but  one  thing,  that  art  must  express  life.  If  you  ask 
them  what  life  is,  they  will  answer  abruptly  or  explain  at  length 
that  it  is  a  muddy  confusion.  Yet  it  is  precisely  the  business 
of  art  to  show  aesthetically,  by  a  profound  expression  of  emo- 
tion— by  a  "criticism  of  life",  in  Arnold's  intellectual  way  of 
viewing  it — that  some  degree  of  clarity  is  discernible  in  this 
confusion.  Art  cannot  disavow  its  share  in  this  immemorial 
quest  of  humanity ;  it  is  the  glory  of  art,  indeed,  that  it  uses, 
fuses,  all  the  powers  of  human  consciousness  and  applies  them 
to  all  of  life  with  an  impartiality  impossible  to  the  philosopher, 
the  moralist,  the  religionist,  the  natural  scientist  The  critic  who 
accepts  a  muddy  confusion  is  spiritually  bankrupt  To  apply 
values  to  literature,  he  must  have  them,  either  old  values  or  new 
values,  but  always  fresh  and  vital  values.  What  kind  of  values 
are  being  applied  to  literature  to-day? 

Alas,  they  are  not  fresh  and  vital,  but  stale  and  musty,  the 
sickly  heritage  of  that  splendid  but  premature  and  insubstantial 
ispwtwal  activity  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.   Even  before  the 
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war  there  was  a  growing  sense  of  their  inadequacy;  the  war  has 
made  them  rapidly  seem  repellent  A  worn-out  individualism, 
or  throwing  ofT  of  all  traditional  bonds;  a  worn-out  humanitarian- 
ism,  or  ineffectual  outpouring  of  sympathy  without  a  firm  per- 
ception of  the  deeper  relation  of  man  and  man ;  a  worn-out 
naturalism,  or  insistence  on  man's  place  in  nature  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other  place ; — it  is  increasingly  evident  that  in  these 
gospels  of  half-truth  no  hope  exists  either  for  human  society  or 
for  art.  There  has  also  been  a  growing  awareness,  since  19 14, 
of  our  need  of  the  historical  sense.  The  Great  War  was  at  first 
astonishing  rather  than  deeply  disturbing ;  but  when  it  became 
clear  that  America  must  wage  her  first  European  war,  and  when, 
presently,  American  citizens  from  Peoria  and  Natchez  and  Salt 
Lake  City  found  themselves  fighting  for  Serbia  in  supposedly 
decadent  France  where  Caesar  had  once  fought,  disquieting  influ- 
ences began  to  play  upon  our  characteristic  contemporaneity. 
The  war  over,  we  recoiled ;  we  would  return  to  our  old  dream  of 
geographical  isolation  and  timelessness.  But  again  we  experi- 
enced the  disquieting  influences;  again  the  perception  that 
genuine  peace  and  normalcy  cannot  be  attained  by  one  people 
alone;  again  the  dawning  recognition  that  secession  from  history 
was  never  possible  for  long  and  may  never  be  possible  again  at 
all.  At  length  even  entangling  alliances  began  to  wear  a  new 
aspect 

Thus,  while  our  writers  and  critics  continue  to  call  for  a 
forward-looking  and  distinctively  American  art,  and  paradoxi- 
cally go  on  repeating  ad  nauseam  the  romantic  and  realistic  for- 
mulas of  the  age  that  is  moribund  if  not  dead,  the  day  is  prepar- 
ing when  a  new  vision  of  life  and  of  art  and  of  America's  place 
in  the  community  of  nations  will  give  direction  and  effect  to  our 
furious  literary  energy.  To-day  we  are  still  absorbed  in  nature, 
which  Wordsworth  found  totally  good  and  Mr.  Hardy,  at  length, 
totally  evil,  and  which  we  find  good  and  bad  in  varying  pro- 
portions; our  romanticists  are  still  immersed  in  natural  feeling, 
our  realists  in  natural  fact  and  natural  law.  But  nature  is 
beginning — is  it  not? — to  be  a  little  wearisome,  to  show  itself 
for  what  it  is,  a  source  of  immediacy,  of  vital  experience,  but 
not  of  light     It  (we  used  to  say  "she")  offers  a  challenge,  but 
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no  answer,  merely  throwing  us  back  upon  ourselvea  Surely  the 
very  thing  that  we  now  deplore— our  sense  of  alienation  from 
the  current  of  nature's  life — will  some  day  be  the  cause  of  our 
rejoicing.  In  that  day  spiritual  attainment  will  no  longer  be 
measured  by  the  abandonment  of  one's  humanity,  but  by  the 
realization  of  it 

Now,  the  realization  of  what  is  human  demands,  first  of  all, 
the  abandonment  of  contemporaneity.  So  long  as  we  cherish 
the  purpose  of  sinking  into  the  life  of  nature,  whether  this 
means  refuge  in  a  land  of  dreams  or  absorption  into  the  ^lan 
Vital  as  it  pursues  its  blundering  way,  it  behooves  us  to  forget 
the  human  past  and  to  live  in  the  present  But  so  soon  as  we 
cherish  the  purpose  of  understanding  our  humanity,  the  reverse 
is  true :  we  are  human  in  proportion  as  we  reject  the  contempo- 
raneity of  the  animals  and  bring  to  bear  upon  our  present  life 
all  the  wisdom  of  our  own  past  and  the  past  of  the  race. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  to  attempt  that  most  im- 
possible of  things  (if  impossibles  are  comparable) — a  return  to 
the  past  There  are  always  many  admirable  persons  who  per- 
ceive the  fine  qualities  of  certain  past  epochs  so  vividly  that 
they  imply,  if  they  do  not  assert,  that  we  should  reverse  our  di- 
rection and  return  to  the  mode  of  life  and  thought  of  those 
epochs.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that,  because  we  cannot  and 
will  not  If  we  are  to  bring  our  complex  constitution  into  har- 
mony, however,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  past  is  not  lost, 
does  not  become  a  source  of  mere  antiquarian  research,  nor  a 
refuge  from  the  actual  world  of  experience,  but  that  it  is  made 
vital  by  application  to  the  present  We  shall  then  be  living, 
not  in  the  present,  like  the  lower  animals,  but  in  history,  as 
man  must 

One  begins  to  weary,  not  only  of  nature,  but  also  of  the  ideal; 
of  nature,  or  the  present,  and  of  the  ideal,  or  the  future. 
We  are  not  going  to  renounce  nature,  but  to  assert  our  humanity; 
and  we  are  not  going  to  renounce  ideals,  but  to  prize  standards. 
It  is  plain  that  ideals  are  a  necessary  part  of  man's  equipment, 
since  everybody  has  them,  and  in  their  holy  name  as  many  crimes 
have  been  committed  as  in  the  holy  name  of  liberty.  It  should 
^Jlsp  be  plain  that  ideals  are  inevitably  most  uncertain,  since 
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they  look  to  the  future,  which  is  so  uncertain  that  its  contents 
are  as  manifold  as  men  are  abundant.  If  the  idealist  would 
avoid  winging  his  way  up  to  a  private  limbo  instead  of  the 
abodes  of  reality  he  must  subject  his  ideal  to  the  test  of  stan- 
dards, which  may  be  found,  not  without  labor  and  pain,  in  the 
secular  experience  of  the  human  race. 

Viewed  in  terms  of  literature,  the  foregoing  conclusions  mean 
that  no  worthy  achievement  can  result  from  our  present  preoccu- 
pation with  nature,  with  the  contemporary,  and  with  the  future; 
and  that  the  literature  of  to-morrow,  if  it  is  to  equal  the  litera- 
ture of  the  past,  must,  like  that  literature,  be  both  humanistic 
and  traditional.  From  the  romantic  criticism  of  Schlegel  and 
Coleridge  to  the  "expressionist"  criticism  of  the  disciples  of 
Signor  Croce,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  organic  nature 
of  the  work  of  art,  but  very  little  of  the  ot^anic  nature  of  art 
itself  As  M.  Firmin  Roz  pointed  out  in  a  letter  the  other  day 
(a  letter  that  would  have  warmed  even  Matthew  Arnold's  Victo- 
rian heart),  the  element  of  the  new  cannot  reach  fulfillment  save 
in  an  already  existing  organism,  which  may  be  called  tradition. 
The  rest  of  the  passage  is  deserving  of  careful  reading : — 

**  Novelty  and  tradition  are  the  two  principles  or  elements 
into  which  all  literary  or  artistic  expression  instinct  with 
life  is  resolvable.  And  yet,  after  all,  such  resolution  is  im- 
practicable, for  the  two  elements  are  inextricably  if  indis- 
cernibly  interwoven.  A  poet  or  artist  who  casts  aside 
these  laws  of  the  true  artistic  genius  remains  a  stranger  to 
the  highest  refinements  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  his  works, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  unable  to  assimilate  the  divine  secrets 
of  culture,  present  a  surface  bruised  and  deformed  by  ex- 
crescences. The  cults  exist  to  sing  the  praises  of  these  de- 
formities and  to  proclaim  that  the  most  painful  of  them 
are  the  most  beautiful." 

Here,  in  these  luminous  words,  is  no  mechanical  gospel  of  a 
'•return  to  the  past"  such  as  the  modern  writer  quite  properly 
spurns.  The  war,  the  peace  of  Versailles,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  since  that  'peace'  will  have  done  much  for  literature  if 
they  have  revealed  the  past,  as  even  the  doctrine  of  biological 
evolution  failed  to  do,  as  in  the  fullest  sense  present  and  living, 
20 
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There  is  no  ''dead  past"  in  general  history  or  in  the  arts,  and 
those  who,  refusing  to  perceive  this,  seek  to  erect  a  new  social 
order  or  a  new  art,  no  matter  how  splendid  their  powers  of  im- 
agination, are  giving  their  energies  to  what  is  not  living,  nor 
even  dead  (since  it  never  lived),  but  unreal.  In  so  far  as  our 
writers  are  trying  to  express  the  modern  and  the  American  while 
suppressing  the  past  and  the  human,  they  are  dealing  with  un- 
realities and  their  forms  are  deformities.  One  must  admire 
their  energy,  their  creative  force ;  one  must  deplore  their  lack  of 
proper  data,  of  sufficient  material  to  work  with.  Like  Byron, 
Shelley,  Wordsworth,  they  do  not  know  enough. 

Norman  Foerster. 
The  Univ«rsity  of  North  Carolina. 
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One  great  hindrance  that  retards  reconstruction  in  France  is 
the  lack  of  confidence.  France  has  not  yet  really  obtained  peace. 
For  ''peace  is  not  a  negative  thing,  a  mere  absence  of  war",  as 
Sir  Gilbert  Murray  well  says,  "peace  is  a  state  of  mind,  in  which 
persons  or  nations  are  free  from  fear  or  anxiety  or  resentment, 
andean  go  about  their  business  undisturbed."  But  this  the 
French  feel  they  are  not  yet  permitted  to  do.  The  League  of 
Nations  was  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
war  and  to  restore  mutual  confidence  is  to  accustom  the  nations 
to  meet  and  to  cooperate.  Yet  so  long  as  even  one  great  nation, 
such  as  the  United  States,  stands  aloof,  there  is  room  for  the  old 
vicious  balance  of  power  and  the  rival  coalition  system.  Thus 
the  object  of  the  Covenant  is  defeated,  for  that  object  is  to 
make  the  trusteeship  for  peace  universal  and  all-inclusive.  The 
same  reasoning  would  postulate  Germany's  entrance  into  the 
League,  and  this,  too,  might  be  brought  about  by  America's 
adherence,  for  we  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  impartial  mediators 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  therefore  best  fitted  to  bring 
about  this  rapprochement.  The  present  divergence  of  interests 
between  France  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  is  perhaps  un- 
avoidable. The  French  consider,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  in  exchange  for  which  they  gave  up  at  the  time  ad- 
vantages which  are  now  irrecoverable,  compensates  them,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them,  and 
gives  them  some  security,  such  as  it  is,  that  German  aggression 
will  not  be  renewed.  They  believe  that  a  strict  execution  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  is  their  best  and  perhaps  their  only  chance 
for  rehabilitation,  and  they  cannot  understand  why  their  allies 
and  co-signatories  should  wish  to  alter  the  treaty  merely  because 
subsequent  events  have  shown  that  it  is  to  the' advantage  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  Italy,  or  of  some  other  allied  power  to  re- 
mit certain  obligations  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  German 
trade.  Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  of  Harvard,  in  a  recent 
letter  from  France  ironically  shows  England  and  the  United 
States  ''whose  safety  permits",  and  whose  "national  interest; 
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requires  a  benevolent  and  charitable  attitude  towards  Germany" 
reminding  France  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  are  suffering 
from  industrial  over-production,  and  need  the  markets  of  Central 
Europe  for  their  goods,  and  that  therefore  France,  although  an 
agricultural  country  and  needing  cash  rather  than  markets, 
should  feel  morally  bound  to  unite  with  them  in  subordinating 
every  other  consideration  to  the  encouragement  of  international 
trade.  *'We  cannot  promise  to  help  you  in  case  the  Germans  un^ 
dertake  to  evade  their  obligations,  or  initiate  a  war  of  revenge", 
America  is  represented  as  saying  to  France,  ''because,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  we  do  not  intervene  in  European  affairs,  nevertheless 
we  urge  you  to  demobilize  your  army  and  unite  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  helping  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  to 
their  feet.  "1 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  America's  refusal 
to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  although  morally  pledged  to  do  so 
through  her  accredited  spokesman,  French  statesmen  feel  deeply 
discouraged,  and,  worse  still,  thoroughly  sceptical  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  peace  by  international  agreement.  France 
feels  that  she  can  count  only  upon  herself  to  take  measures  for 
her  security  against  Germany,  and  she  acts  accordingly,  for  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  are  five  to  six  million  men  trained  in  war, 
with  an  industrial  organization  capable  of  arming  them  quickly. 

We  have  spoken  of  France's  interests  as  diverging  from  those 
of  her  allies.  It  would  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  develop  the 
reasons  for  this  divergence.  As  was  pointed  out  in  our  first 
paper,  France's  national  wealth  will  always  consist  chiefly  in  the 
products  of  her  wonderful  soil,  whose  yield  is  not  only  abundant 
but  of  the  highest  quality  and  of  the  greatest  diversity.  Sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  population  still  draws  a  living  from  the  land. 
Up  to  the  war  France  had  steadily  increased  her  production  of 
wheat,  so  that  she  was,  unlike  England,  self-sufficing  in  her  food 
supply.  She  was  also  one  of  the  great  stock-raising  countries  of 
Europe  and  exported  surplus  meat.  Accordingly,  now  that  al* 
most  the  whole  of  the  devastated  area  is  once  more  under  culti^ 


'  TAg  New  York  Evening  Post y  quoted  in  World  Wide  (Montreal),  April 
I,  1922. 
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vatiooy  the  country  has  again  become  self-sufficing  as  to  food. 
If  now  we  consider  France's  augmented  colonies,  or  spheres  of 
influence,  we  have,  besides  the  Mother  country,  a  colonial  em- 
pire of  roughly  sixty  million  inhabitants,  an  empire  largely  capa- 
ble of  supplying  French  factories  with  the  raw  materials  they 
need— cotton  excepted — and  increasingly  capable  of  absorbing 
the  surplus  output  of  these  factories.  CcMsider,  finally,  that  for 
years  to  come  no  small  part  of  France's  manufactured  products, 
particularly  those  of  her  metallurgical  industries,  will  have  to  go 
to  building  up  her  ruined  cities,  mines  and  plants,  and  to  carry- 
ing out  other  urgent  improvements  such  as  the  electrification  of 
her  railways— necessitated  by  lack  of  coal, — the  construction  of  a 
great  merchant  marine,  and  the  adequate  equipping  of  her  seaports. 
As  for  her  remaining  national  industries,  they  consist  largely  of 
luxury  products,  such  as  silks,  wines,  fashions  and  furnishings, 
objects  of  art,  gloves,  perfumes,  laces  and  linens,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  fairly  steady  market — just  because  it  is  lim- 
ited—at  home  and  abroad.  "The  result  is  that  France  is  not 
nearly  so  much  interested  in  economic  reconstruction  as  other 
nations,. for  instance  England,  to  whom  [international]  commerce 
is  life  blood.  ...  To  England,  Italy,  Europe  generally,  and 
perhaps  America,  too,  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  Germany  went 
utterly  to  smash.  To  a  great  many  Frenchmen  it  would  be 
cause  for  genuine  rejoicing.  It  would  not  hurt  us  much,,  they 
say,  and  it  would  take  a  great  load  off  our  minds".  ^  What 
France  desires,  then,  is  capital.  She  produces  her  own  food  sup- 
ply. She  has  sufficient  industrial  equipment  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  she  has  vast  prospective 
markets  within  the  limits  of  her  own  dominions,  but  funds  are 
lacking,  and  having  exhausted  her  borrowing  capacity  abroad, 
she  cannot  command  credit  for  obtaining  ready  money.  Each  of 
her  budgets  since  the  war  shows  a  deficit  of  several  billions  of 
francs,  due  in  large  part  to  the  necessity  of  advancing  an  aver- 
age of  sixteen  billion  francs  a  year  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  de- 
vastated regions  or  for  war  pensions.     In  order  to  raise  these 


*  French  business  man,  quoted  by  Waiter  Duranty  in  The  New  York  Times ^ 
April  9, 1922. 
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sums  and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  national  and 
on  international  loans,  France  has  been  compelled  to  increase 
her  taxation  from  a  little  over  four  billion  francs— the  pre-war 
rate— to  twenty-three  billions,  a  taxation  which  is  badly  hamper- 
ing French  industry.  Hence  France's  eagerness  to  recoup  her- 
self from  Germany,  and  her  impatience  with  the  shifty  opportun- 
ism of  her  allies.  She  bitterly  complains  that  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  is  no  longer  a  treaty,  but  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
succession  of  lawsuits. 

Having  reviewed  some  of  France's  difficulties,  political  and 
financial,  we  must  turn  to  what  her  people  are  accomplishing  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  more 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  invaded  area,  and,  when 
in  the  spring  of  1919  the  first  refugees  returned  to  the  sites 
of  their  former  homes,  they  found  the  countryside  compara- 
ble to  the  desolate  craters  of  the  moon.  Where  their  farm- 
houses or  their  towns  had  stood,  they  were  confronted  with  a 
stupenduous  chaos  of  stones  and  bricks.  To  clear  the  ground 
of  the  debris  of  war  and  to  reconstruct  from  the  foundations  was 
a  pioneer's  task,  requiring  the  resourcefulness  of  the  frontiers- 
man to  improvise  shelter,  and  to  devise  makeshifts.  Yet  not 
one  moment  have  these  valiant  French  country-folk  lost  courage. 
Where  the  battle  wreckage  lay  thickest,  where  three  years  ago 
men  clambered  with  difficulty  from  one  crater  to  another,  where 
the  experts  despaired  of  reclamation  and  the  government  was 
afraid,  the  peasant  has  conquered  back  his  soil  from  trench  to 
trench  and  from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole  with  shovel  and  plow  in 
the  last  and  noblest  battle  of  the  war.  •  Four-fifths  of  the  pop- 
ulation resident  in  1914  in  the  region  comprised  within  the  war 
zone  are  now  again  settled  there.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy 
because  the  government,  in  supplying  limited  funds  for  recon- 
struction, has  been  compelled  to  postpone  advances  for  properly 
housing  the  refugees,  and  to  devote  its  resources  primarily  to 
reestablishing  the  roads,  the  railways,  the  mine-shafts  and  the 
factories,  as  well  as  to  levelling  and  clearing  the  fields   for  the 


'Frank  Simonds,  in  an  article  for  the  McClure  Newspaper  Sjrndicate, 
April  22,  1922. 
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plough.  In  other  words,  the  most  urgent  need  was  to  give  back  to 
the  wasted  country  its  means  of  production  and  of  transportation. 
The  people  had  to  have  employment  even  before  they  had  homes, 
while  all  France  needed  the  products  of  their  work.  Accordingly, 
one  million  people  have  endured  living  in  the  cellars  of  their 
razed  houses,  in  dismal  hovels  built  of  refuse  brick,  or  in  leaky 
shanties  constructed  of  green  wood,  while  work  was  pushed  for- 
ward, with  a  rapidity  amazing  to  those  who  know  the  slowness 
of  French  routine  methods,  on  the  roads,  railways,  factories  and 
mines.  We  hear  of  remarkable  feats  accomplished— a  double 
track  railway  line  of  88  kilometres  built  and  equipped  with  block 
system  signals  in  114  days;  a  tunnel  340  metres  long  com- 
pletely re-excavated  and  re-lined  in  75  days,  and  so  forth.  * 
Coal  mining,  industrial  or  railway  centres,  such  as  Lens,  Dour- 
ges  or  Tergnier,  soon  presented  the  appearance  of  the  American 
boom  town  of  a  generation  ago.  Over  a  year  ago,  M.  Aristide 
Briand,  then  premier,  could  assert  in  the  French  Chamber  that 
95%  of  the  waste  lands  had  been  cleared,  and  that  of  these  80% 
had  then  been  put  under  cultivation.  The  destroyed  railway 
lines  had  been  rebuilt  mile  for  mile.  ^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  M.  Charles  Reibel,  the  new  minister  for  the  Lib- 
erated Regions,  stated  that  of  the  4,084  factories  destroyed, 
3,986  were  rebuilt.^  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  when  one  re- 
members that  France  had  up  to  last  year  received  no  payments 
in  gold  from  Germany,^  and  has  had  to  finance  this  reconstruc- 
tion out  of  her  own  meagre  funds,  with  building  materials  selling 
at  from  four  to  five  times  their  pre-war  prices,  one  can  imagine 
French  indignation  at  the  official  statement  made  by  Dr.  Walter 
Simons  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  the  French 
were  little  concerned  to  restore  their  ruined  districts,  but  pre- 
ferred to  exhibit  them  as  ulcers  in  order  to  incite  hatred  against 
Germany  and  extract  pity  as  well  as  largesse  from  other  countries.® 


^Le  Temps  (Paris),  January  31, 1921.       ^Le  Matin  (Paris),  April  7, 1921. 

•  The  New  York  Times^  February  9,  1922. 

^  Germany,  however,  has  made  large  deliveries  of  coal,  building  and  raw 
materials,  machines,  live  stock,  etc. 

^  Note  of  Simons,  then  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  new 
Harding  administration,  early  in  April,  1921. 
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If  the  French  goverament  could  contribute  comparatively  lit- 
tle in  money  to  the  stupendous  housing  problem,  it  has  in 
every  way  fostered  municipal  and  local,  as  well  as  private  en- 
deavor. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  authorized  last  November  the 
Union  of  Building  Societies  to  float  a  loan  of  750,000,000  francs 
for  building  100,000  cheap  dwellings  before  1930.  The  govern- 
ment guarantees  the  interest.  Various  stricken  cities  are  floating 
loans  in  France  and  abroad,  and  the  hanging  Virgin  of  Albert's 
basilica,  the  symbolic  mourning  figure  of  Verdun,  or  the  noble 
ruins  of  Rheims  cathedral  make  their  appeal  on  comely  posters 
from  the  hoardings  of  the  big  cities.  So,  too,  the  government 
has  legalized  and  given  special  privileges  to  cooperative  building- 
societies  formed  by  the  war  sufferers  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
mon purchase  of  large  stocks  of  materials  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  the  common  retaining  of  the  services  of  architects,  engi- 
neers and  other  technicians  for  planning  whole  blocks  of  dwel- 
lings and  standardizing  building  processes.  Much  is  being 
done  for  the  housing  of  workers,  in  particular  of  miners  and  of 
railway  employees.  The  Northern  railway  has  completed  or  has 
under  construction  for  its  employees  11,000  houses  in  twenty- 
six  communities.*  But  what  has  encouraged  most  those  whom  the 
war  had  disinherited  of  their  hearthstones,  has  been  the  great 
adoption  or  godmother  movement  both  in  the  France  outside  the 
war  zone,  and  in  other  countries.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  was 
signed,  generous  offers  from  private  persons,  from  societies  or 
from  committees  in  all  parts  of  France  flowed  in,  tendering 
aid  in  the  setting  up  of  rest-houses,  hospitals  or  schools  for  the 
war  sufferers.  At  first,  many  of  these  offers  came  to  nothing, 
because  there  was  no  organized  agency  to  accept  them.  Subse- 
quently, with  a  view  to  creating  such  an  agency,  a  meeting  was 
held,  on  June  19,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  the 
Great  French  Societies  *®  at  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Poincar^  presid- 
ing. At  this  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  stricken  com- 
munities set  forth  their  needs.     Thereupon  a  committee  was 


•Jacob  L.  Crane :  The  Resurrection  of  Devastated  France^  in  Current  His- 
tory (The  New  York  Times),  February,  1922. 
^^L  Union  des  Grandes  Associations  Frangaises. 
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appointed  which  began  its  work  by  sending  out  to  the  mayors 
of  the  worst  ruined  localities  questionnaires  as  to  the  exact  state 
of  their  respective  communities,  their  resources — actual  or  po- 
tential— and  their  most  urgent  needs.  Twenty-five  hundred 
mayors  replied,  and,  with  these  answers  as  bases,  the  wants  of 
these  various  communities  were  then  made  known  to  the  prefects 
of  the  departments  which  had  been  spared.  The  prefects  were 
given  certain  model  legal  formulas  or  blanks,  and  were  requested 
to  urge  their  fellow-citizens,  or  the  members  of  the  municipal 
corporations  within  their  jurisdictions,  either  to  adopt  outright 
one  or  more  of  the  martyred  towns  or  villages,  or  else  to  con- 
tribute along  with  others  sums  of  money  which  would  be  em- 
ployed in  rebuilding.  In  order  that  poor  and  unadopted  com- 
munities might  be  better  known,  excursions  of  school-children 
were  organized  that  summer.  These  children  came  to  the 
number  of  15,000  from  all  parts  of  France,  were  guided  over 
the  battlefield  ruins,  and  returned  home  to  plead  the  cause  of 
their  afflicted  little  comrades.  Precautions  have  been  taken  so 
that  no  one  stricken  community  may  get  more  than  its  share  of 
godmothers,  whether  French  or  foreign." 

In  England  the  godmother  movement  has  been  furthered  by 
the  "British  League  of  Help  for  the  Devastated  Areas  of 
France*',  founded  partly  with  the  view  of  keeping  alive  old  war 
friendships,  and  partly  with  the  thought  of  repaying  that  debt 
of  honor  which  all  men  owe  to  France.  Three  great  associa- 
tions are  backing  up  theLeagueof  Help  in  its  campaign.  These 
are  the  Anglo-French  Society,  the  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  the  Entente  Cordiale.  Under  their  united  im- 
pulse many  cities  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  not  to  speak 
of  other  agencies  or  of  private  persons,  have  adopted  French 
communities  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  them.  To  cite 
only  a  few  illustrations:  the  city  of  London  has  adopted  Verdun 
and  various  ruined  villages  in  the  Meuse  Valley.  The  metro- 
politan boroughs  have  followed  suit, Kensington  taking  Souchez; 
Wandsworth,  Villiers-Plonich,  etc.  Birkenhead  has  adopted 
Cambrai ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Arras ;  Sydney,  Poilcourt ;  Mcl- 

^^  Raymond  Poincar^,  in  Le  MoHn^  December  6, 1920. 
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bourne,  Villers-Bretonneux ;  and  Montreal,  Avion.  In  the  United 
States  the  American  committee  for  Devastated  France  has 
done  much,  its  work  being  directed  and  largely  carried  out  by 
American  women  in  the  old  war  zone.  Thanks  to  these  com- 
bined efforts,  by  January  i,  1922,  the  Minister  of  the  Liberated 
Regions  could  report  to  the  world  that  of  the  280, 147  buildings 
destroyed  and  of  the  422,736  damaged,  335,479  had  been  rebuilt." 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  war:  if  France 
has  been  brought  so  low  it  was  in  part,  at  least,  owing  to  grave 
defects  in  her  political,  administrative  and  economic  methods. 
Such  has  been  the  conviction  forced  upon  Frenchmen  of  all 
classes.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  begun  to  realize  that  their 
administration — that  part  par  excellence  of  all  governments  which 
most  nearly  touches  and  afifects  the  daily  life  and  interests  of  the 
citizen — their  administration  is  unrepresentative  of  the  French 
people  and  unresponsive  to  their  wishes.  In  France  the  units 
of  local  government,  unlike  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  are 
given  virtually  no  powers  of  self-administration.  Even  in  the 
matters  concerning  which  the  assemblies  of  the  departments  or  of 
the  Communes  are  allowed  to  pass  laws,  the  local  will  as  expressed 
in  these  laws  may,  on  occasion,  be  thwarted  or  even  nullified  by  the 
bureaucrats  appointed  by  the  central  government  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  business  and  local  public  utilities.  Thus  a  mass  of 
details  of  purely  local  interest,  instead  of  being  disposed  of  on 
the  spot  by  the  men  who  know  most  about  them  and  whom 
they  most  nearly  concern,  are  thrown  for  decision  upon  the 
heads  of  bureaus,  with  the  result  that  questions  sometimes 
await  settlement  for  months  and  even  for  years.  The  French 
bureaucracy  stands  in  the  way  of  the  political  education  of  the 
French  people.  It  prevents  the  formation  and  growth  of  healthy 
political  parties,  as  opposed  to  factions,  so  long  the  bane  of 
French  political  life.  For  national  parties  take  their  root  in 
local  politics  and  local  divergences,  and  they  flourish  through 
the  common  man's  desire  to  direct  and  control  through  men  of 
his  own  choosing  the  management  of  the  public  business.  But 
when,  as  in  France,  the  public  business   is  monopolized  by  a 

"  The  New  York  Times ^  February  9,  1922. 
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professional  caste  comprising  nearly  a  million  officials  or  em- 
ployees, all  looking  to  Paris  for  their  impulse,  then  the  people 
lose  faith  in  their  powers  of  political  achievement,  politics  be- 
comes a  game  played  by  theorists  and  intellectuals,  and  no  fit 
occupation  for  a  serious-minded  business  man.  Nor  is  the  evil 
merely  political ;  the  French  bureaucratic  octopus  has  been  cut- 
ting at  the  roots  of  individual  enterprise  by  stretching  out  its 
tentacles  into  French  industrial  life.  To-day  the  French  State 
carries  on  about  fifty  industries  of  various  kinds,  necessitating 
the  services  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees.  It  is  tak- 
ing over  the  railways  one  by  one,  it  has  long  monopolized  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  It  manufactures  powder,  can- 
non and  shells;  builds  ships;  conducts  the  tobacco  and  the 
match  industries;  edits  and  prints  books;  engages  in  agricul- 
ture and  horse-breeding;  sells  mineral  waters;  makes  porcelain; 
weaves  tapestries,  etc."  Nevertheless,  the  French  State  is  one 
of  the  most  inefficient  entrepreneurs  in  the  world,  for  the  tyranny 
of  routine  methods  and  of  red-tape  forestall  any  improvements, 
and  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer's  money  makes  good  any  losses 
takes  away  all  incentive  for  economy.  An  efficient  centralization 
under  a  great  genius  may  temporarily  confer  great  benefits,  as 
under  Napoleon  the  First,  but  the  system  always  decays,  for 
great  geniuses  are  rare,  and  it  does  nothing  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple politically.  Our  self-government  is  often  provokingly  slow 
in  bringing  about  reforms  and  is  faulty  in  execution,  but  it 
is  surer  in  the  long  run.** 

These  evils  have  led  to  the  great  Regionalist,  or  decentralisa- 
tion movement,  briefly  discussed  in  an  earlier  paper,  which  has 
firmly  taken  hold  in  France,  and  which  aims  at  the  creation  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  administrative  regions,  each  comprising 
three  or  four  departments.  Each  regional  district  would  have 
its  own  capital,  its  own  autonomous  administration,  consisting 


" Deputy  F^ix  Wonv'^^^xxi Journal Officiel^  February  3,  1921 ;  Gustave  Le 
Bon :  Psychologie  des  Temps  Nouveaux,  pp.  245  ff.  1920. 

"  W.  M.  West :  Ancient  History^  p.  340.  In  France  politics  have  become 
so  divorced  from  ordinary  business  life  and  business  standards  that  French 
contemporary  political  literature  is  full  of  complaints  of  the  "  misrule  of  the 
intellectuab*'. 
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of  a  prefect  and  a  regional  council  endowed  with  many  of  the 
powers  exercised  hitherto  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
bis  subordinates.  Questions  concerning  the  building,  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  local  railways,  roads,  canals,  ports  and  docks, 
and  the  financing  of  all  these  and  other  public  utilities  will 
be  transferred  from  the  national  government  to  the  regional 
assemblies,  and  local  economic  and  professional  interests  will 
be  debated  and  directed  on  the  spot  by  the  men  best  qualified 
to  decide.^  ''As  there  would  be  only  twenty-one  instead  of 
eighty-six  local  government  centres,  each  would  become  more 
and  more  important;  it  would  be  the  seat  of  the  regional  court 
of  appeal,  the  local  university,  the  army  corps,  as  well  as  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  administration.  Around  it  would  grow  up  a 
flourishing  local  sentiment.  Local  customs  and  fetes  would  be 
revived.  Local  history  and  traditions  would  be  taught.  Pro- 
vincial journalism  and  literature  would  be  stimulated."  ^* 

Everywhere  in  France  since  the  war  Regionalism  is  in  the 
air.  Public  men  and  statesmen  are  proclaiming  themselves  Re- 
gionalists.  M.  Poincar6,  the  present  premier,  has  been  called 
the  "first  Regionalist  of  France" ;  M.  Clemenceau  has  made  his 
famous  declaration:  ''Federalism  is  my  ideal  government"  \ and 
M.  Viviani  wrote:  "An  economic  and  social  Regionalism  can 
alone  save  us."  The  Frenchmen  of  the  provinces  are  now 
determined  that  Paris  shall  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  di- 
recting the  political  or  the  financial  activities  of  the  country, 
for  the  financial  tyranny  of  the  great  Paris  banks  has  been  as 
harmful  to  French  industrial  and  commercial  life  as  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  has  been  to  the  political  life 
of  the  country.  Around  Nancy,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  Marseilles  or 
Nantes,  true  economic  regions  are  fast  forming,  whose  inhabi- 
tants now  undertake  public  works  in  common  or  set  up  new  and 
vast  industrial  enterprises  entirely  financed  by  local  capital.  No 
longer  will  the  splendid  upswing  of  the  iron  industry  in  the 
Briey  basin  or  the  marvellous  development  of  electric  power  in  the 


"  Henri  Hauser :  Les  Regions  Economiques^  pp.  23-28.    1918. 
"  Parker  Thomas  Moon :  The  Labor  Problem  and  the  Social  Caikoiic 
Movement  in  France^  ^.  277.    1918. 
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French  Alps  be  retarded  by  the  refusal  of  great  Paris  banking- 
houses  to  advance  loans  to  Lorraine  ironmasters  or  to  Dau^ 
phin6  electrical  engineering  enterprises.  Regional  industrial 
banks  have  now  begun  to  provide  for  local  industries,  and  some 
of  these  banks  are  advancing  loans  on  purely  personal  credit.  ^^ 

External  security  guaranteed  by  a  League  of  Nations,  admin- 
istrative reform  inviting  the  participation  and  cooperation  of 
those  whose  affairs  are  administered,~all  this  will  mean  much  for 
France.  But  ours  is  an  era  of  feverish  industrial  development  and 
a  struggle  for  markets.  On  continuous  industrial  expansion  de- 
pend national  wealth,  the  growth  of  population,  increased  means 
of  subsistence,  and  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.  Indeed,  social  justice  itself,  which  takes  the  shape 
of  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  social  insurance  against  sickness, 
accidents  and  old  age — human  conservation,  in  short — is  depen- 
dent on  the  progress  and  improvement  of  big-scale  production 
and  the  devising  of  ever  better  means  of  transportation  and  dis** 
tribution.  In  all  these  things  France  has  lagged  behind  and 
her  legislation  for  human  conservation  is  not  abreast  of  that  of 
England,  or  Belgium,  let  alone  Germany.  Hitherto  there  has 
been  among  the  French  people  comparatively  little  of  what  we 
would  call  business  instinct.  A  thorough  campaign  of  education 
must,  therefore,  be  undertaken.  French  high  school  boys,  for 
instance,  are  perfectly  acquainted  on  graduation  with  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  the  various  'liberal'  careers,  or  of  life  in 
the  administration  or  in  the  army  or  navy.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  no  notion  of  the  rewards  to  be  obtained  nor  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  in  a  business  life.  As  for  French  merchants,  bankers 
or  factory  owners,  they  have  been  intensely  secretive  about  their 
business  and  wedded  to  old  rule  of -thumb  and  routine  methods. 
Industrial  banks  were  practically  unknown  before  the  war,  save 
in  Lorraine  and  Dauphin^,  there  were  no  export  banks,  and,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  bills  of  exchange  and  even  ordinary 
bank  checks  were  not  used  as  a  medium  of  payment  except  in  a 
few  cities,  and  there  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.    We  are  told 


"  See  the  interesting  article  by  Marcel  Provence  entitled  Li  RigUmUume 
Financier^  in  Le  Produciiur^  February,  1921, 
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that  when  about  sixteen  years  ago  the  business  periodical  Comr 
merce  et  Industrie  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
'new  methods'  in  commerce  or  in  industry,  its  appeal— apart 
from  a  mere  handful  of  men  with  a  vision — fell  on  ears  in 
French  business  circles  that  were  deaf  or  indifferent.^  As  for 
the  French  artisans  and  handicraftsmen  themselves,  they  who 
had  so  long  possessed  the  most  imaginative  brains  and  the  most 
cunning  hands  among  the  world's  artificers,  they  too  were 
losing  their  skill  and  taste,  for  the  old  French  apprenticeship 
system  had  virtually  died  out,  and  apart  from  a  few  good  but 
poorly  attended  craft-schools  in  the  big  cities,  there  were  no 
agencies  to  train  the  industrial  worker.  There  were  a  few 
business  schools,  but  their  curricula  paid  slight  attention  to 
the  psychological  side  of  business.  There  were  agricultural 
schools,  but  they  were  too  much  concerned  with  the  fonning  of 
agronomists  and  agricultural  chemists  and  were  therefore  dis- 
trusted by  the  vast  body  of  peasants  and  farmers. 

The  war,  as  we  have  said,  is  changing  all  this.  There  is 
now  an  almost  pathetic  eagerness  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  to 
train  employers  and  workers  alike  in  modem  business  efficiency 
and  to  educate  the  public  into  appreciating  what  this  means  for 
France.  A  business  press  has  been  created,  and  commercial, 
industrial  and  shipping  publications  are  multiplying;  fairs  are 
held  in  the  chief  cities;  a  national  bureau  for  foreign  commerce 
has  been  set  up  at  Paris.  This  last  is  a  huge  institution,  in 
part  official,  to  which  information  on  foreign  markets  will  flow 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  monster  export  bank  has  been 
established  to  finance  French  commercial  ventures  abroad. 
Above  all,  that  Magna  Carta  of  the  new  French  industry  and 
commerce,  the  Loi  Asiier,  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature. 
In  the  first  place,  Senator  Astier's  law  aims  at  bringing  back  the 
practical  training  involved  under  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
by  exacting  that  in  every  locality  designated  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  vocational  training  courses  shall  be  organized  in  the 
workshops  and  factories  themselves,  and  that  all  minor  employees 

»8  Lepain  et  Grandville :  Les  MHhodes  Modemes  en  Affaires y  pp.  9  ff. 
1919. 
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up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  shall  follow  these  courses.  The  State 
also  recognizes  and  encourages  private  vocational  and  technical 
schools.  In  short,  everywhere  throughout  France  an  industrial 
reorganization  is  under  way.  The  tendency  is  toward  concen- 
tration, and  big  business  mergers  are  constantly  taking  place 
with  huge  capitalizations  like  that  of  the  Northern  Collieries,  for 
instance,  or  the  sugar  refiners.  Scientific  management  is  being 
introduced,  overhead  expenses  cut  down,  and  wasteful  methods 
eliminated. 

To  our  mind  the  most  hopeful  asset  for  France's  indus- 
trial future  lies  in  the  development  of  her  water  power  for  fur- 
nishing electricity.  Two  great  and  swift-flowing  rivers  will  drive 
the  turbines  for  France's  dynamos — the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone. 
Alsace  lies  ninety  miles  along  the  upper  Rhine,  where  the  river 
flows  at  a  speed  of  six  miles  and  upward,  and  the  upper  Rhone, 
one  of  the  most  torrential  of  European  big  rivers,  lies  almost 
entirely  in  French  territory.  Work  in  harnessing  the  Rhone  is 
already  well  under  way.  These  two  rivers  alone  are  expected  to 
yield  the  fuel  energy  contained  in  from  eight  to  ten  million  tons 
of  coal.  Considerably  more  electric  power  will,  no  doubt,  ulti- 
mately be  produced  from  the  torrents  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gion extending  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Mediterranean  and  from 
the  Plateau  of  Langres  to  the  Pyrenees.  This  portion  of  the 
great  Southern  European  Highlands  covers  one-third  of  the  area 
of  France.  Already  the  dynamo  has  made  of  Dauphin6  a  bee- 
hive of  industry.  We  are  not  of  those  who  doubt  France's 
economic  recovery,  nor  her  ultimate  rise  to  industrial  great- 
ness. Confidence  means  credit,  and  credit  means  sufficient 
capital.  The  national  wealth  of  France,  expressed  in  Ameri- 
can dollars,  is  at  least  seventy-five  billion,  and,  provided  pro- 
duction goes  on  and  paper  money  issues  are  restricted,  France 
can  stand  war  budgets  ranging  from  two  to  three  billions  in 
our  money. 

With  France's  industrial  regeneration  is  bound  up  the  growth 
of  her  population.  From  1856-1866  France  had  an  average  of 
one  million  births  a  year.  Since  then  each  decade  has  shown  a 
decline,  there  being  only  600,000  births  in  191 3,  in  which  year 
they  exceeded  deaths  by  only  17,000.    In  the  following  war  years, 
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qirite  apart  from  the  losses  due  directly  to  war  and  the  deaths  in 
occupied  Northern  France,  the  civilian  population  decreased  by 
considerably  over  three-quarters  of  a  million,  the  births  drop- 
ping as  low  as  315,000  in  1916,  while  the  deaths  did  not  increase 
in  proportion,  so  that  the  total  decrease  in  population  was  due 
less  to  any  great  increase  in  mortality  than  to  a  great  diminution 
in  births.^  Now  that  the  war  is  ended  the  birth-rate  is  slowly 
rising  above  the  war  birth-rate.  But  how  much  will  it  rise? 
If  French  population  is  to  go  on  shrinking,  France  cannot 
man  her  factories,  furnish  a  home  market  for  manufactured 
articles,  undertake  vast  internal  improvements,  nor  adequately 
exploit  or  defend  her  colonial  empire.  Most  French  and  foreign 
writers  on  the  subject  seem  pessimistic,  and  certainly  the  French 
government  fully  realizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Many 
laws  are  being  promulgated  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  fathers  of 
large  families,  or  to  encourage  marriages.  A  National  Board  of 
Natality  has  been  created,  and  propaganda  is  systematically 
being  conducted.  Lodgings  and  railway  fares  are  cheap- 
ened for  parents  with  three  or  more  children,  prizes  are  offered 
for  numerous  families,  bonuses  in  wages  are  given  by  employers 
to  fathers  of  families,  etc.  But  there  are  also  optimistic  writ- 
ers on  natality.  One  points  out  that  the  war  has  brought  about 
a  great  increase  in  small  land-owners,  as  well  as  very  high 
prices  for  agricultural  products,  and  he  concludes  that  the  peas- 
ants will  be  convinced  of  the  need  of  numerous  sons  to  till  their 
holdings^  Hersch,  professor  of  statistics  in  the  University  of 
Geneva,  points  out  that  the  lowering  of  the  percentage  of  births 
is  a  phenomenon  which  is  now  universal,  and  contends  that  if 
only  the  French  could  lower  their  death-rate  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, France  would  gain  82,270  more  inhabitants  every  year. 
Better  still,  if  France  could  lower  her  mortality  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, she  would  add  176,000  people  yearly  to  her  numbers  and 
in  eight  or  ten  years  regain  the  million  and  a  half  men  she  lost 
in  the  war.*^ 


*•  Carlton  Hayes :  A  Brief  History  of  the  Great  IVar^  p.  391.    1920.    H.  A. 
Gibbons :  France  and  Ourselves^  p.  269.    1920. 
»L,  Hersch,  in  Rev9U  de  Paris^  February  15,  1921. 
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This  brings  up  the  question  of  national  hygiene.  Those  who 
know  France  best  will  have  to  confess  that  never  was  there  a 
great  civilized  people  so  ignorant  of  the  value  of  fresh  air,  of 
good  water,  of  cleanliness  (as  opposed  to  mere  neatness),  and  of 
the  simplest  prophylactic  precautions.  The  astonishment  of  our 
officers  and  men  at  the  dirtiness  of  their  billets  in  France,  both 
in  towns  and  in  the  country,  the  lack  of  proper  sewerage,  or  of 
a  plentiful  water  supply,  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  on  here. 
Hygiene,  to  be  sure,  is  taught  by  many  eminent  professors,  but 
these  scientific  men  rarely  ever  think  of  applying  their  theoreti- 
cal precepts  to  their  own  households.  Great  as  French  science 
is  in  laboratories,  hospitals  and  schools,  its  simplest  practical 
applications  in  the  field  of  hygiene  have  never  come  down  to  the 
public  at  large.^*  As  a  result  the  French  death-rate  is  shamefully 
high  in  the  cities.  The  anti-tuberculosis  work  inaugurated  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  now  continued  by  the  govern- 
ment, is  doing  a  splendid  instructional  service. 

Closely  connected  with  the  depopulation  and  health  problems 
is  that  of  the  distillation  and  consumption  of  strong  spirits. 
Before  the  war  there  were  some  Soo,cxx)  retail  liquor  sellers  in 
France,  or  one  for  every  eighty-two  inhabitants.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  country  lost  the  equivalent  of  three  billion  francs  yearly 
through  strong  drink, — namely,  one  and  a  half  billion  spent  on 
spirits  themselves ;  a  billion  francs  salaries  lost  by  drunkards ; 
and  half  a  billion  from  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  traceable  to  al- 
cohol. According  to  a  well-known  rule,  wine,  in  the  vineyard - 
growing  departments  of  Central  and  Southern  France,  tends  to 
repel  spirituous  liquors,  and,  although  these  departments  con- 
tain 61%  of  the  total  population,  or  twenty-three  million  inhabi- 
tants, their  consumption  of  strong  spirits  was  in  the  proportion 
of  32%  to  68%  consumed  by  Northern  France  with  only  fifteen 
million  people.  The  ravages  of  alcoholism  were  greatest  of  all  in 
Brittany  and  Normandy.  There  were  villages  and  country  dis- 
tricts in  these  provinces  where  as  high  as  40%  and  even  50%  of 
the  young  men  drafted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  declared 
unfit  for  service,  and  this  was  largely  due  to  degeneracy  caused 

"Victor  Cambon:  Ou  AllonsNous^  pp.  31-32.  1918. 
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by  the  intemperance  of  their  fathers."  So  great  did  the  drink 
evil  become  during  the  war  that  the  French  government  had  to 
take  the  situation  strongly  in  hand.  It  began  by  forbidding  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  absinthe  and  similar  liquors.  By  other 
laws,  no  one  might  sell  spirits  to  minors  under  eighteen,  while 
very  heavy  taxation  has  been  put  on  pure  alcohol — i,ooo  francs  the 
hectolitre,  or  twenty-two  gallons.  Again,  the  number  of  bars  is 
restricted  and  they  are  forbidden  to  retail  the  stronger  sorts  of 
spirits.  Above  all,  the  privilege  which  about  one  million  wine- 
and  fruit-growers  had  enjoyed  of  distilling  free  of  taxation  for 
their  own  use  alcohol  made  from  their  own  grapes,  apples,  plums, 
etc.,  was  withdrawn.^  Such  measures  favoring  the  makers  of 
light  wines  and  beers,  and  striking  at  the  distillers  proper,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  drink  evil. 

In  closing  this  series  of  papers  we  should  touch  on  the  French 
colonies.  If  France  is  to  become  what  she  never  has  been  be- 
fore— a  great  exporter  of  manufactured  products  with  an  equip- 
ment, technique  and  efficiency  enabling  her  to  compete  in  the 
world  markets  on  equal  terms  with  other  nations — she  must 
first  serve  a  lengthy  apprenticeship  in  the  vast  markets  of  her 
own  colonial  empire.  Here,  of  course,  her  manufacturers  and 
exporters  will  have  preferential  treatment,  and  here  they  may 
try  their  prentice  hand  in  the  arts  of  manufacturing  on  the 
cheap;  of  dumping  surplus  production  after  satisfying  the  home 
markets;  of  discovering  and  catering  to  native  tastes  and  of 
extending  long-term  credits,  none  of  which  arts  had  been  prac- 
ticed before  in  the  French  export  trade.  Trade  follows  the  flag, 
and  one  reason  why  the  French  were  ousted  from  much  of 
the  colonial  trade  was  because  they  lacked  cargo  vessels.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  French  exports  and  imports  used  to  be  carried  in 
foreign  bottoms.  Now,  however,  the  French  have  more  than  a 
million  more  tons  ocean  shipping  than  they  had  before  the  war, 
and  they  are  fast  building  up  a  commercial  fleet  which  will  rank 

"On  alcoholism  see  A.  Gontier :  La  Rcnmtation  Morale^  pp.  9  flE.,  1919 ;  J. 
Santo :  Pour  Rebatir  La  Maison  Franraise,  pp.  151  ff. ;  also  several  articles 
by  Jean  Finot  in  La  Rcvue^  ranging  fn)m  April  15. to  September  15,  191 5. 

*•  Charles  Epinat :  D  'Population  et  Repopulation  en  France^  a  doctoral 
thesis:  Dijon,  192 1. 
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third  among  the  nations.  The  French  used  to  buy  yearly  six 
billion  francs*  worth  of  raw  materials  from  foreign  countries, 
much  of  which  can  now  be  furnished  by  France's  own  depen- 
dencies. They  could,  for  instance,  supply  her  with  all  the  food- 
stuffs, and  fish,  the  oils,  rubber,  coffee,  hides  and  lumber,  and 
most  of  the  fertilizers  and  metals  she  needs.  Before  the  war, 
Algeria,  with  a  population  of  over  700,000  Europeans,  about  half 
of  whom  were  French,  ranked  fourth  among  the  countries  of  the 
world  importing  French  goods,  and  sixth  in  the  rank  of  countries 
sending  goods  to  France.^  Morocco,  also  a  white  man's 
country,  promises  to  be  a  yet  richer  Algeria,  and  thousands  of 
French  colonists  are  now  flocking  there.* 

We  have  entire  faith  in  France's  future,  for  France's  position 
in  the  world  was  never  higher  than  it  is  to-day.  The  Great  War 
took  terrible  toll,  but  re-fashioned,  trained,  educated  and 
equipped  her  to  take  her  place  among  the  foremost.  She 
is  the  strongest  military  power  in  the  world,  and  she  is  the 
natural  champion  of  the  smaller  states,  which  are  threatened  by 
Germany  or  Russia.  Far  from  being  isolated,  she  has  the 
solid  support  of  the  Little  Entente,  of  Poland  and  of  Belgium, 
all  of  them,  like  herself,  are  interested  in  the  faithful  carrying  out 
of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  An  Anglo-French 
entente  means  much  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  will  destroy 
all  hopes  of  a  war  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  it 
will  therefore  facilitate  international  financial  aid  which  will 
enable  Germany  to  meet  her  war  obligations.  But  entente  or 
no  entente,  France  may  rely  on  her  own  strength,  and  may  look 
forward  confidently  towards  a  future  commensurate  with  her 
great  sacrifices,  her  keen  intelligence,  and  her  high  morale. 

Sedley  Lynch  Ware. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


"Arthur  Girault :  The  Colonial  Tariff  Policy  of  France^  p.  252.    1916. 
**  J.  Goulven :  Le  Maroc^  Les  Resources  de  ses  Regions ^  sa  Mise  en  Valeur^ 
preface  et passim. 
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ANTHONY  TROLLOPE 

It  requires  not  a  little  courage  to  differ  from  a  professor  of 
literature,  nevertheless  a  difference  of  opinion  from  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Archibald  Marshall's  succes- 
sion from  Anthony  Trollope  is  the  stirring  motive  of  this  essay. 
That  the  younger  writer  should  be  compared  to  the   master 
he  has  doubtless  loved  and  studied  is  in  itself  something  which 
has  not  surprised  many  of  the  admirers  of  Trollope,  for  there 
are  surface  resemblances  not  a  few  which  pleasantly  recall  the 
great  Victorian,  but  then,  so  there  are  in  a  number  of  other  nov- 
elists, and  the  resemblances  are  balanced  by  several  essential  dif- 
ferences in  spirit  which  are  more  likely  to  strike  an  English 
reader,  or  an  American  who  has  lived  many  years  in  England, 
and  in  close  contact  with  the  very  classes  which  both  depict, 
than  an  American  who  lives  at  home.     So  that  the  appearance 
of  a  professorial  dissertation  on  a  writer  who,  even  were  he  in 
all  respects  a  reincarnation  of  Trollope,  is  yet  only  in  the  third 
class  of  novelists — his  prototype  just  missing  a  place  in  the 
first — not  only  amazes   the   English  reader  but  inclines  him  to 
a  certain  amount  of  vicarious  annoyance  on  behalf  of  an  amiable 
contemporary  who  has  surely  done  nothing  to  deserve  being 
treated  like  that!    Mr.  Archibald  Marshall  knows,  of  course, 
that  such  things  are  not  done.     The  results  may  be  very  much 
in  favor  of  a  'best  seller',  but  as  much — unless  he  was  entirely 
guiltless  of  the  solecism— against  his  reputation  of  good  form  at 
home;  and,  one  may  add,  of  that  correct  and  intelligent  interest 
in  our  common  literature  which  Professor  Phelps's  vocation  en- 
gages him  to  encourage. 

If  a  teacher  of  English  literature,  for  some  private  and 
personal  enthusiasm  of  his  own,  exploits  an  inferior  writer, 
presenting  him  as  one  of  first-rate  talent  and  achievement, 
he  is  either  misusing  his  position  or  is  imperfectly  informed. 
It  is  distinctly  unfair  all  round :  unfair  to  a  public  which  presuma- 
bly waits  to  be  guided;  unfair  to  his  own  reputation  as  a  critic 
of  literature;  and  most  unfair  to  Mr.  Archibald  Marshall,  since 
it  attracts  attention  to  just  those  demerits  in  his  work  which 
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would  have  been  passed  over  but  for  this  unlucky  comparison. 
Mr,  Marshall  is  a  very  pleasant  writer,  particularly  pleasing  to 
persons  who  are  of  an  age  to  prefer  the  'old  school'  of  domestic 
novelists  to  the  modem  psychologists,  whether  really  enlightened 
about  the  sub-consciousness  or  only  moving  about  in  worlds  not 
realized.  He  is  free  from  this  obsession  with  obscure  and  often 
obscene  mysteries,  and  tells  a  frank  and  understandable  story. 
He  is  clean,  clear  and  attractive.  He  may  even  be  magnifi- 
cent— but  he  is  not  Trollope. 

The  likenesses,  however  striking,  have  had  enough  said  about 
them.  They  are  mostly  due  to  a  common  origin.  Trollope  him- 
self derives  from  that  faculty  of  the  English  genius  which  is  as 
old  as  Chaucer,  the  faithful  delineation  of  ordinary  life  and  char- 
acter, the  revelation  of  national  types  in  a  way  which  proves 
their  universality.  The  English  novel  is  never  so  characteris- 
tic as  when  it  revels  in  typical  scenes  of  its  own  familiar  exis- 
tence. Novels  of  romance  and  adventure  there  have  been  in 
plenty,  but  the  style  so  triumphantly  brought  to  fruition  by  Field- 
ing has  always  been  the  favorite,  not  only  with  English  people 
themselves  but  with  foreign  readers.  Americans,  it  goes  without 
saying,  must  always  prefer  the  novelists  who  re-create  for  them  the 
spirit  and  lives  of  the  race  from  whom  we  are  sprung,  and  so  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  great  as  he  is,  has  not  the  same  hold  upon  the  En- 
glish-speaking world,  exclusive  of  Scotsmen,  as  have  the  realists, 
and  he  himself  is  dearer  to  Scottish  folk  for  his  representations 
of  national  character  than  for  his  gorgeous  mediaeval  pictures. 
We  do  like  to  see  ourselves,  our  humanity,  clothed  in  its  most 
ordinary  and  recognizable  forms.  And  so  the  English  novel  has 
been  developed  to  maturity,  receiving,  perhaps,  its  final  and 
most  exquisite  touch  from  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Trollope  is 
nearer  Jane  Austen  than  is  any  other  novelist.  He  has  not  her 
artistry,  her  firm  touch  and  admirable  selectiveness:  he  is  pro- 
lix where  she  is  taut  and  trim,  tedious  where  she  is  brilliantly 
concise,  and  he  attempts  more  than  his  canvas  will  hold,  while 
she,  it  need  not  be  repeated,  rigorously  limits  herself  to  her 
"two  inches  of  ivory".  She  is  a  satirist,  moreover,  and  wields 
her  sharp  weapon  with  dexterity,  while  he  fails  ignominiously 
whenever  he  attempts  to  castigate  the  worldliness  of  which  both 
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he  and  she  are  delighted  spectators.  But  they  have  more  in  com- 
mon, on  the  whole,  than  any  other  two  novelists  of  their  £^enre^ 
and  achieve  very  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  He  did  for 
his  period  what  Jane  did  for  hers,  viz.:  exhibited  the  class 
which  came  nearest  to  the  bulk  of  English  readers  to  themselves, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  live  to  ensuing  generations. 

Professor  Phelps  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Archibald  Marshall 
has  performed  the  same  task  in  the  same  way.  If  he  had  done 
so,  what  thanks,  what  praise  could  be  too  great  for  such  a  ser- 
vice! We  would  gladly  contribute  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
anyone  who  would  worthily  succeed  Fielding,  Jane  Austen,  even 
Anthony  Trollope.  But  the  thing  has  not  been  done,  nor  can 
it  be  done.  The  time  has  passed  for  such  doing.  It  was  pass- 
ing even  when  Trollope  wrote,  and  he  has  only  succeeded 
in  representing  a  fraction  of  English  life,  that  fraction  the  most 
tenacious  in  its  hold  upon  the  past,  indeed,  but  no  longer  possess- 
ing the  corporate  personality  it  had,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  I  well  remember  having  it  said  to  me  by  a  Man- 
chester friend,  somewhere  about  1890:  **I  believe  you  think 
England  is  the  home  counties".  It  was  quite  true:  I  had 
lived  for  years  in  a  Trollopian  environment,  as  I  had  been  reared 
at  home  on  the  Trollopian  style  of  fiction,  and  this  was  the  first 
friend  I  had  made  outside  that  charmed  circle.  There  were 
many  Englands  whose  existence,  known  of,  were  never  realized, 
and  I  doubt  if  many  Americans  realize  them  yet.  The  people 
who  read  are  no  longer  confined  to  that  class  which  has  ramifica- 
tions all  through  the  social  system,  extending  upwards  into  the 
nobility  and  downwards  into  commerce,  through  innumerable 
fissures,  made  by  intermarriages  and  a  constant  overflow  into 
professions  no  longer  taboo — the  great  upper-middle  class  of 
'gentlefolk'  who  are  all  equal,  yet  mightily  graded  in  that 
equality. 

Said  the  spirited  Elizabeth  Bennet  to  Lady  Catherine  de 
Burgh,  who  was  trying  to  bully  her  out  of  a  promise  not  to  en- 
gage herself  to  the  aristocratic  commoner,  Darcy:  "He  is  a 
gentleman:  I  am  a  gentleman's  daughter:  so  far,  we  are  equal". 
**So  far",  you  observe.  It  exactly  expresses  the  English  divi- 
sion of  society  up  to  recent  times,  and  even  to-day  the  gentle - 
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man,  not  the  man,  is  the  norm.  But  a  much  larger  interpreta- 
tion of  'gentleman*  is  allowed  than  in  TroUope's  time. 

Trollope,  therefore,  was  the  last  of  his  tribe,  and  can  hardly 
have  a  successor,  for  the  conditions  he  knew,  and  brought  before 
us  with  such  truthfulness,  no  longer  exist.  Nor  can  his  method 
be  successful,  as  it  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  his  material. 

There  are  three  essential  differences  between  Trollope  and  the 
novelist  who  is  acclaimed  in  America  as  his  lineal  descendant. 
Essential  differences,  which  destroy  that  claim.  The  first  is  a 
distinct  contrast  in  a  delicate  matter — tone. 

Now  Trollope,  although  he  wrote  of  a  worldly  state  of  society 
without  any  particular  moral  indignation,  was  not  a  snob.  He 
took  his  world  as  he  found  it,  and  liked  it  on  the  whole;  at 
any  rate,  he  was  no  more  anxious  to  better  it  than  was  Jane 
Austen.  He  really  believed  that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  a  gentleman  in  his  conception  of  the  term.  But  he 
had  no  such  contempt  for  those  who  had  not  the  same  advantage 
as  it  is  quite  clear  the  younger  writer  cannot  help  feeling.  It  is 
a  contempt  peculiarly  English,  and  one  of  which  the  English 
are  perfectly  conscious,  for  the  satire  which  has  been  expended 
upon  it  by  English  writers  must  have  consumed  enough  ink  to 
float  an  argosy.  Nevertheless,  it  leaks  through  many  otherwise 
estimable  sources,  and  one  is  always  coming  up  against  it. 
Americans  are  apt  to  think  that  all  English  people  are  like  that, 
but  there  they  are  mistaken.  There  is  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  who,  while  still  taking  the  'gentleman'  rather  than  the 
man,  as  the  norm  of  society,  and  holding  to  all  the  forms  this 
conception  involves,  are  quite  illogically  democratic  in  their  out- 
look. In  fact,  the  English  are  altogether  illogical — but  that  is 
another  story.  In  this  matter  their  want  of  logic  works  in  a  way 
which  welds  the  nation  so  that  the  class  distinctions  about  which 
so  much  is  made,  do  not  prevent  a  most  human  intercourse  from 
going  on,  especially  in  the  country,  but  one  sees  it  almost  as 
often  in  the  old  city  firms,  or  in  institutions  where  the  same  fam- 
ilies have  worked  together  for  years  or  even  generations.  The 
best  English  people  have  no  sort  of  contempt  for  the  workers, 
no  sort  of  distinctive  feeling  about  them,  as  though  they  were  of 
another  clay,  devoid  of  truth  or  honor  or  morality,  or  of  any- 
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thing  that  is  not  purely  accidental.  Manners  they  set  the  great- 
est store  by,  but  so  do  most  English  people  in  every  class;  only, 
each  class  has  manners  of  its  own,  and  resents  the  slightest 
infringement  of  its  code,  whether  from  above  or  below. 

It  is  a  great  flaw  in  Mr.  Archibald  Marshall's  otherwise 
charming  talent  that  it  reveals  now  and  then  the  British  vice  of 
snobbery,  which  I  take  to  mean,  not  the  acknowledgment  of 
class  distinctions,  which  actually  exist,  but  a  valuation  of  man- 
kind in  terms  of  class  distinction,  which  is  the  English  vice — 
as  witnessed  to  by  their  own  literature— but  not  an  essential  char- 
acteristic, and  absent  from  a  large  proportion  of  English  people. 
Any  writer  who  can  represent  a  conflict  between  two  persons  of  a 
different  social  position,  and  reveal  satisfaction  in  the  snubbing 
or  other  'putting  down'  of  the  lower  by  the  higher,  not  from  the 
justness  of  the  cause  in  question,  but  purely  and  simply  as  a 
conquest  by  a  superior  in  right  of  his  superiority,  shows  the 
cloven  foot  of  snobbery,  and  it  peeps  out  more  than  once  in  va- 
rious novels  by  the  writer  in  question.  There  is  one  extremely 
painful  situation  in  a  particularly  'TroUopian'  book,  which  I 
recall.  A  rector,  of  the  'Barchester'  type,  is  confronted  by  his 
illigitimate  son,  in  a  most  unexpected  and  alarming  way,  since 
he  thought  he  had  decently  got  rid  of  him  and  his  mother.  The 
fear  he  has  of  that  unwelcome  offspring  is  natural  enough,  in 
the  circumstances,  but  the  contempt  is  not,  except  to  a  snob  of 
the  first  degree.  TroUope,  if  he  had  invented  such  a  situation, 
which  he  might  have  done  in  some  other  generation  than  his 
own,  for  it  is  not  at  all  out  of  his  metier^  would  have  treated  it 
differently.  He  was  far  too  human,  too  great,  to  have  conceived 
of  his  cleric,  otherwise  quite  to  his  mind,  as  capable  of  such  an 
ungenerous  impulse.  Mr.  Marshall  has  too  much  contempt  in 
has  mental  and  moral  make-up  to  be  like  TroUope.  Trollope 
was  not  among  the  greatest,  as  I  have  said  before,  but  he  had 
the  magnanimous  mind,  the  delight  in  human  nature,  just  as  it 
it  is,  which  distinguishes  the  most  characteristic  English  writ- 
ers. Take,  for  example,  that  incident  in  The  Small  House  at 
Allington  where  the  Squire  and  his  gardener  are  at  variance, 
and  mark  how  perfectly  equal  are  the  combatants  in  the  manner 
of  their  quarrel.     An   American  employer  would  adopt  a  very 
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different  tone  toward  his  recalcitrant  servant,  one  thinks.  Money 
hardly  comes  into  the  horizon  in  this  dispute,  and  most  assuredly 
the  Squire  is  not  thinking  of  any  social  superiority  as  he  worries 
through  the  business  of  getting  his  own  way  in  his  own  estate 
with  a  man  who  assumes  to  have  as  much  right  there  as  him- 
self! The  story  is  not  told  humorously — that  was  not  Trollope's 
way.  But  the  humor  is  there,  all  the  same,  and  does  not  require 
pointing  out.     It  is  characteristically  English  humor. 

It  is  a  common  trick  in  writers  who  are  obsessed  by  the  aris- 
tocratic idea  to  make  a  person  of  a  lower  class  utterly  and 
instantly  subdued  by  the  very  presence  of  a  person  of  a  higher 
one.  A  look,  a  tone,  even  the  carriage  of  these  exalted  beings 
is  enough — the  abject  inferior  crumples  up  before  it.  This  is 
pure  delusion,  but  it  has  many  votaries.  There  is  nothing  like 
this  in  Trollope,  he  is  too  sane.  But  there  is,  now  and  then,  in 
Mr.  Archibald  Marshall,  just  a  whiff  of  this  scented  air  of  the 
empyrean.  Anyone  who  believes  in  the  innate  superiority 
of  the  accidentally  aristocratic  person  is  bound  to  believe 
in  the  fetish  of  an  almost  esoteric  power.  One  can  see 
Chaucer  laughing  at  it,  and  Trollope,  too.  But  Mr.  Mar- 
shall? In  one  of  his  stories,  written  for  school -girls,  he  gives 
a  small  maiden  this  wondrous  power  of  self-assertion,  in  the 
strength  of  her  innate  aristocracy,  worthy  of  the  most  romantic 
author  of  a  'costume'  novel.  He  also  reveals,  in  the  same  story, 
another  essential  difference  between  himself  and  Trollope — 
his  thirst  for  retributive  justice. 

Trollope  is  as  nearly  detached  from  his  characters  as  the  per- 
fect novelist  ought  to  be,  but  seldom  is.  At  any  rate,  he  never 
constructs  a  character  in  order  to  belabor  it  in  the  indig- 
nant fervor  of  his  championship  of  the  hero  or  heroine.  He 
remains  a  transcriber,  not  a  judge.  There  is  less  than  the 
judicial  spirit,  there  is  sheer  spite  in  the  way  some  authors  pur- 
sue a  character  who  is  disliked,  tripping  him  or  her  up  in  the 
most  obvious  way,  giving  the  poor  thing  no  chance  at  all  to  re- 
trieve virtue,  to  avoid  vice,  and  finally  punishing  the  culprit  who 
has  had  no  free-will  whatever  from  first  to  last,  with  such  enjoy- 
ment of  vindictiveness  that  we  turn  around,  in  spite  of  our  moral 
sense,  and  sympathize  with  the  victim   of  determinism.    Now 
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this  fault,  which  greater  novelists  than  Trollope  have  fallen 
into — one  may  say,  have  wallowed  in — he  was  free  from.  But 
Mr.  Marshall  is  not.  Exton  Mdhor^  which  begins  charm- 
ingly, ends  as  a  very  spiteful  book.  It  is  revolting  indeed  to 
find  the  son  of  an  uncharitable  mother  drawn  into  a  conspiracy 
to  deal  with  her  faithfully  by  means  of  a  social  boycott.  One 
would  not  mention  these  things  but  for  the  large  claim  made 
by  Professor  Phelps.  Trollope's  spirit  was  of  a  far  larger  and 
more  magnanimous  kind. 

The  final  distinction  between  Trollope  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Marshall  is  that  Trollope  wrote  in  and  of  his  own  time,  which  was 
static.  Not  that  society  is,  or  ever  can  be,  properly  speaking, 
static,  but  there  are  periods  when  the  flux  is  so  imperceptible 
that  one  may  be  excused  for  feeling,  if  not  thinking,  that  the 
world  does  not  move.  The  Victorians,  of  course,  thought  it 
was  moving,  right  enough,  but  they  did  not  understand  in  what 
way.  They  thought  that  it  was  moving  in  a  straight  line,  taking 
all  that  they  liked  and  stood  for  on  its  flowing  tide.  In  that 
sense  was  English  society,  of  the  type  Trollope  portrayed,  static. 
There  was  a  constant  flux,  but  it  was  individual,  persons  rising 
into  and  falling  out  of  it,  but  everything  remaining  pretty  much 
as  it  had  been  since  the  memory  of  man.  And  it  was  going  to 
remain  so. 

**  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new  **, 

wrote  Tennyson,  but  he  did  not  believe  it,  nor  did  anybody  else. 
It  was  going  to  change,  anyhow,  by  quite  imperceptible  degrees, 
affecting  individuals  (alas!  when  these  individuals  were  members 
of  'old  families*),  but  not  the  general  structure  of  society,  which 
was  quite  perfect  and  could  not  be  improved,  though  it  might 
develop  on  its  own  lines.  But  in  the  country  any  sort  of  change 
was  resented  and  opposed.  Trollope  was  essentially  an  English- 
man, with  liberal  and  conservative  instincts  nearly  balanced,  so 
that  one  side  was  always  criticizing  the  other.  Thus  it  was  he 
could  write  of  a  static  condition  of  society  without  worshipping 
or  glorifying  it.  To  glorify  it  was  to  counter  the  best  forces  of 
civilization,  and  he  was  too  large-minded  a  man  to  be  guilty  of 
that.     But  he  was  enough  of  the  world  whereof  he  wrote  to  write 
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sincerely  in  a  static  manner.  We  are  grateful  for  this,  as  it  has 
enabled  him  to  give  a  faithful,  unsentimental,  unromantic  yet 
sympathetic  picture  of  England,  not  by  any  means  all  of  it,  but 
a  portion  and  a  class  which  was  of  more  importance  then  than  it 
has  been  since,  and  yet  in  some  shape  or  form  will  always  be 
of  importance  while  England  exists.  The  truthfulness  of  his 
picture  can  never  be  impugned,  but  it  owes  that  quality  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  living  in  it  and  did  not  write  after  it  was  over. 
Mr.  Marshall  has  carried  the  Victorian  spirit  over  into  the 
twentieth  century,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  The  war 
broke  in  upon  his  charming  obsession  with  that  age,  and  the 
pretence  not  so  charming  that  it  still  lingered  on  in  its  pristine 
vigor,  and  he  has  since  turned  to  portraying  process.  There  we 
must  leave  him,  for  there  he  departs  from  whatever  of  Trollope 
was  in  him.  That  there  was  much  in  his  pre-war  novels  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  great  Victorian  needs  no  affirmation,  for  we  all 
had  eyes  to  see  it.  That  the  resemblance  was  not  very  deep, 
and  owed  itself  to  a  common  source  of  inspiration  is  clear  to 
most  people,  too.  The  resemblances  are  far  less  remarkable 
than  the  essential  differences,  which  are  not  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  greater  novelist.  Mr.  Marshall  gets  his  effects,  for  instance, 
in  a  more  artistic  way,  without  the  tediousness  and  prolixity 
of  Trollope.  That  they  are  not  so  deep  is  partly  owing  to  that 
fact,  for  Trollope's  method  certainly  lent  itself  to  strong  im- 
pressions, but  mainly  it  is  because  Trollope  wrote  about  living 
tissue,  and  Mr.  Marshall  of  what  he  had  to  pretend  was  living, 
although  he  knew  it  was  already  dead.  He  is  sentimental  and 
romantic,  not  indeed  in  method,  but  in  spirit.  Trollope  was 
neither. 

There  is  a  new  vogue  for  Trollope  of  late,  and  if  Professor 
Phelps,  by  an  over-enthusiastic  view  of  his  'discovery*  has 
helped  it  on,  all  else  must  be  forgiven  him.  For  Trollope  de- 
serves to  be  read,  and  repays  re-reading.  We  are  now  just  far 
enough  away  from  his  day  to  find  it  more  interesting  than  it 
was.  The  revolt  has  been  successful,  and  a  reaction  is  setting 
in,  in  some  quarters,  towards  the  older  ideals.  And  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  it  is  worth  while  reading  Trollope  for  the  sake  of 
meeting  genuine  women.     It  is  his  finest  achievement  to  have 
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done  justice,  a  long-delayed  justice,  to  the  mothers  of  England, 
who  had  been  almost  invariably  portrayed  by  her  novelists  in 
unlovely  colors.  Women,  and  especially  mature,  elderly  and 
old  women,  have  a  right  to  complain  at  the  way  they  have  been 
treated  by  fictionists.  On  the  heroines  have  descended  all  the 
gifts  and  graces,  but  if  there  is  anything  in  heredity,  it  seems 
Strang^  that  the  daughters  of  such  silly,  such  heartless,  such 
vicious  and  depraved  mothers  as  they  are  too  often  represented, 
should  ever  grow  up  into  a  gracious  and  noble  womanhood. 
Thackeray  takes  a  special  delight  in  making  his  mothers  not 
only  unintelligent,  spiteful  and  scheming,  but  disgustingly 
ugly  and  decrepit.  In  an  age  when  girls  married  in  their  teens 
and  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  years  older  than  the 
blooming  heroine  herself,  Thackeray  revels  in  the  thought  of 
the  woman  who,  to-day,  would  be  in  the  prime  of  health  and  looks, 
as  a  *hag' — to  use  his  favorite  expression.  All  the  novelists 
have  made  mothers  older  than  they  should  be  or  could  be,  but 
the  indecency  of  dwelling  upon  physical  failure  at  any  age  with 
contempt  is  a  fault  that  nothing  can  excuse,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
Trollope's  credit  that  he  is  freer  from  the  ordinary  vices  of  the 
classical  novelists  in  respect  to  women  than  any  other  male  of  his 
contemporaries — surprisingly  free,  when  you  think  of  the  women 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and,  if  you  are  a  student  of  Victorian 
literature,  of  many  a  lesser  light. 

The  Small  House  at  Allington  is  not  usually  a  favorite  with 
Trollopians,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  story  of  the  loves 
of  Lily  Dale.  But  it  should  be  read  for  the  sake  of  many 
things,  and  especially  for  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs.  Dale  and 
her  pretty  drawing-room,  with  its  window  opening  on  the  'best- 
kept  lawn  in  the  district*.  The  story  of  her  friction  with  her 
harsh  and  reserved  brother-in-law  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
truly  'English'  things  in  fiction,  as  her  relations  with  her  daugh- 
ters is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  There  is  a  wonderful  chapter  near 
the  beginning— wonderful,  considering  that  it  was  written  by  a 
not  very  analytical  male,  at  the  time  when  the  woman  above 
thirty  was  not  considered  worthy  of  much  notice — which  shows 
Mrs.  Dale  as  still  young  at  heart  and  able  to  enjoy,  struggling 
with  her  feelings  at  being  shelved — a  chapter  which  reveals  the 
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true  inwardness  of  the  Victorian  idea  of  women  as  more  impas- 
sioned pleas  have  never  done.  There  is  no  trace  of  sentimental- 
ity in  that  chapter.  Mrs.  Dale  is  sentimental  herself,  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  the  author  is  not;  he  is  only  seeing  what  a  fount  of 
feeling  is  in  a  woman  in  such  a  case.  And  Mrs.  Dale  does  not 
yield  to  her  feelings  long— she  settles  her  sim-bonnet  and  goes 
on  shelling  peas,  and  that  is  the  last  we  hear  about  it.  She  is  a 
Victorian,  who  can  conquer  her  emotions  and  live  for  other 
people.  The  essence  of  true  womanliness  is  in  TroUope's  best 
women  characters  and  is  never  entirely  absent  from  any  of  them. 
His  moderation  is  one  of  his  great  merits  as  an  anoalist.  As 
remarkable  is  the  way  he  keeps  the  love  affairs  of  his  young 
people  in  proportion. 

Sometimes  Trollope  excels  more  gifted  writers.  Lady  Cath- 
erine de  Burgh  is  almost  a  caricature  beside  the  figure  of  Lady 
Lufton,  that  perfect  presentment  of  a  woman  who  lives  to  the 
full  in  her  consciousness  of  power  and  wants  to  exercise  a  des- 
potism more  or  less  benevolent  over  her  world,  including  her 
best-loved  relations.  The  delicacy  of  this  portrait,  which  never 
repels  us  or  seems  exaggerated  and  unreal,  has  not  received  the 
credit  it  deserves.  It  is  lifelike  and  at  the  same  time  sympa- 
thetic. As  fine  in  its  art  is  Mrs.  Crawley,  the  wife  of  the  un- 
happy curate  of  Hoggleswick.  She  is  altogether  lifelike  in  her 
sorrow  and  patience,  her  resourcefulness  and  mother-love,  which 
is  extended  quite  as  much  to  the  melancholy  and  tragic  husband 
as  to  her  children,  although  he  never  suspects  it,  nor  would  she 
allow  anyone  to  do  so,  if  she  could  help  it.  These  women,  and 
others  as  perfectly  drawn,  although  perhaps  less  interesting, 
will  always  explain  the  Victorian  age  as  not  being  peopled  en- 
tirely by  dolls,  shrews  and  hags. 

Yet  Trollope's  heroines  have  never  received  the  attention 
they  deserve.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  their  amazing  humility 
and  dub  them  with  disgust  inane  or  sentimental.  The  humil- 
ity is  absurd,  of  course.  Only  a  generation  before  Grace  Craw- 
ley, Lucy  Robartes,  Mary  Thome,  and  Lily  Dale  (to  mention 
one's  favorites),  Elizabeth  Bennet,  with  a  spirit  we  all  admire, 
was  putting  a  much  more  difficult  young  gentleman  in  his  place 
than  any  these  girls  had  to  do  with;  and  even  Fanny  Price,  the 
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humblest  of  Jane  Austen's  young  women,  held  her  own  admira- 
bly when  put  to  it.  But  the  explanation  is  simple— TroUope  was 
letting  himself  go.  The  girls  never  really  lay  down  and  asked 
their  young  men  to  walk  over  them,  as  he  reports.  Their  general 
characters  forbid  the  supposition.  The  trail  of  the  serpent,  which 
got  into  the  paradise  of  English  fiction  in  the  wake  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Movement,  was  over  them  all  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Robustness  was  for  the  moment  at  a  discount,  and  the 
ideal  of  a  woman  was  once  more  mediaeval.  But  they  only  played 
at  being  Griseldas — they  knew  it,  if  Trollope  was  deceived! 

Perhaps  he  did  not  exaggerate  the  anxiety  of  the  mothers  to 
get  their  girls  married.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  lived  with 
that  purpose  in  their  foreground?  Is  it  any  wonder  if  the  girls 
themselves  quailed  at  the  thought  of  being  left  to  become 
*old  maids'  ?  Think  for  a  moment  what  it  meant  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  meant  that,  since  marriage  was  the 
sole  business  of  life  for  women,  failure  to  marry  was  a  disgrace, 
and  one  which  could  not  be  hid,  decently,  from  the  world.  It 
meant  that  probably  some  story  would  be  set  afloat  that  the  girl 
had  been  jilted,  if  the  most  ordinary  attentions  had  been  paid 
her  without  having  been  followed  up  by  a  proposal,  and  to 
have  been  jilted  was  a  disgraceful  thing  to  a  woman — although 
nobody  knew  why  I  It  meant  that  a  girl  could  not  read  a  novel, 
see  a  play,  even  hear  ordinary  conversation,  without  gathering 
that  this  disaster  of  being  an  old  maid  might  fall  upon  her,  and 
would,  if  she  did  not  make  haste  and  get  a  husband  before  all 
the  available  males  in  the  neighborhood  were  appropriated — ^and 
there  were  never  many  of  these,  the  exigencies  of  an  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets  seriously  affecting  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes.  Yet  the  girls  must  all  stay  at  home  and  do  crewel-work, 
and  wait  with  ladylike  calmness  for  rescue  from  this  awful  fate 
which  was  bound  to  befall  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them.  It  was 
the  part  of  a  mother  to  see  that  her  offspring  got  at  least  a  sport- 
ing chance,  and  who  shall  blame  a  Mrs.  Grantley  for  a  little 
manoeuvering?  The  old  maid's  life,  like  that  of  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan's policeman,  was  not  a  happy  one.  She  had  missed,  in  her 
own  opinion,  the  only  true  life,  and  she  was  the  sport  of  every 
pbald  jest  the  humorist  could  invent. 
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I  was  at  Barcbester  last  summer.  Three  cathedral  towns,  at 
least,  claim  the  honor  of  being  Barcbester,  but  of  course  my 
friends  and  I  hold  to  our  claim.  The  dean  met  me  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  with  a  glance  of  approval  at  my  suitcase,  as  being  the 
whole  of  my  luggage,  proposed  that  we  should  walk,  and  so 
we  did,  he  carrying  it  in  full  view  of  the  townspeople  first  and 
then  of  the  windows  of  the  Close.  There  was  a  neighboring 
dean  in  the  drawing-room,  a  dean  such  as  Trollope  had  never 
pictured  in  his  imagination,  a  dean  with  a  mustache,  who  smoked 
cigarettes,  and  read  novels,  and  talked  socialism  (and  with 
women,  too!),  who  dismissed  the  Athanasian  creed  and  the  ver- 
bal inspiration  of  Scripture.  And  the  daughters  of  the  dean  and 
the  archdeacon,  with  bobbed  hair  and  very  short  skirts,  went 
out  after  dinner  together  without  chaperon  or  maid  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Girl  Guides,  with  a  dance  after  it.  We  old  people  sat  and 
talked  of  Trollope,  all  delighting  in  him,  and  the  ladies  rather 
regretting  some  of  the  changes  in  Barcbester.  But  after  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  moon  up,  and  the  Gothic  dream  rising  in  a 
veil  of  September  mistiness,  as  I  looked  from  my  window,  I 
seemed  to  see  that  nothing  really  changes  in  England  or  can 
change  while  her  past  remains  embalmed  in  so  much  literature 
and  art.  Forms  alone  alter,  and  the  spirit,  although  it  fluc- 
tuates in  this  complex  race,  with  its  contradictions  of  temper- 
ament and  ideas,  continually  reincarnates  itself  after  old  pat- 
terns. The  Victorian  age  was  a  reaction,  not  a  development, 
although  during  it  certain  developments  were  made  which  are 
modifying  the  racial  characteristics.  We  shall  always  delight  in 
seeing  what  we  were  like  in  past  ages  as  well  as  the  present. 
But  never  again  will  the  homogeneity  of  England  be  so  nearly 
visible  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Victoria,  just  before  the  revolt 
came  and  the  particles  flew  asunder.  Never  again,  therefore, 
will  there  be  an  Anthony  Trollope. 

Margaretta  Byrde. 
London,  England. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  abnormally  sensitive  or  aesthetically 
perverse,  yet  whenever  I  read  or  hear  the  play  of  Othello  my 
soul  it  tormented  by  the  endless  iteration  of  the  word  "honest". 
The  monotonous  recurrence  of  "honest  lago"  arouses  my  sense 
of  artistic  propriety  to  an  emphatic,  even  belligerent  resentment. 
The  irritating  phrase  distracts  attention  from  the  main  issues  of 
the  plot  with  which  the  mind  should  be  absorbed,  jars  upon  the 
nerves  like  a  discord  in  music,  transgresses  the  rules  of  dra- 
matic consistency,  and  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  tragic  drama. 
Such  an  excessive  and  peculiar  use  of  the  word  looks  like  an 
obvious  device  to  tickle  the  intellects  of  the  groundlings. 
Certainly  it  indicates  some  deliberate  and  specific  purpose. 
What  was  this  purpose?  Did  Shakespeare  regard  it  merely  as 
a  means  of  emphasizing  lago's  duplicity  ?  This  would  be  undra- 
matic,  as  well  as  uncomplimentary  to  the  intelligence  of  the  au- 
dience. Did  he  regard  it  as  a  fundamental  structural  element 
of  the  play  ?  The  problem  has  haunted  me  somewhat  as  the 
knocking  at  the  gate  in  Macbeth  haunted  De  Quincey,  and  it 
challenges  investigation.    . 

In  its  two  forms  of  adjective  and  noun,  honest  dmA  honesty^  the 
word  occurs  fifty-one  times.  In  only  one  other  play  does  it  oc- 
cur as  many  as  twenty-eight  times,  and  similar  words  such  as 
brave,  violent,  just,  never  occur  more  than  fifteen  times  in  a 
single  play.  It  is  used  twenty-six  times  in  reference  to  lago, 
ten  times  by  lago  himself,  thirteen  times  by  Othello,  twice  by 
Cassio,  and  once  by  Desdemona.  In  all  of  these  applications  it 
expresses,  and  often  summarizes,  just  those  qualities  that  lago 
does  not  possess.  It  thus  constitutes  a  strain  of  irony  running 
throughout  the  play.  lago  uses  the  word  of  himself  with  an 
acidulous  smile  or  diabolical  grin,  or,  when  the  occasion  requires, 
with  the  sangfroid  of  a  brazen-faced  lie.  Othello's  manner  of 
using  the  epithet  indicates  a  deep-seated  confidence,  expressed 
with  the  symplicity  and  guilessness  of  a  child.  The  irony  in 
his  case  is  of  the  unconscious  kind,  recognized  only  by  the 
spectator. 
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In  the  construction  of  the  play  two  leading  motives  are  em- 
ployed,— Iago*s  mendacity  and  Othello's  credulity,  and  these 
motives  are  inseparably  connected,  forming  a  single  stream  of 
influeuce,  from  which  flow  all  the  action  and  all  the  passion  of 
the  plot.  Othello's  jealousy  is  not  a  constructive  motive,  for  it 
is  the  product  of  the  action  controlled  by  lago.  Incidentally  it 
should  be  noted  that  although  Othello  may  be  the  "tragic  hero", 
the  real  hero  of  the  play  is  lago.  He  is  the  centre  of  interest, 
the  mainspring  of  the  machine.  He  is  the  only  character  who 
exercises  creative  power  and  initiates  movement  in  the  plot;  all 
other  characters  are  his  puppets,  servants  of  his  purposes,  tools 
used  in  fabricating  his  diabolical  schemes.  Of  the  two  construc- 
tive motives  the  word  "honest"  is  the  keynote:  when  used  by 
lago  it  signifies  his  own  falseness  and  love  of  deviltry ;  when 
used  by  Othello  it  signifies  his  own  simplicity  and  capacity  for 
being  fooled.  The  continuous  sounding  of  the  note  seems  to 
serve  as  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the  auditor,  as  if  he  might  sleep- 
ily forget  what  the  play  is  about.  It  is  in  this  unusual  method 
of  employing  a  keynote  and  its  dominant  motive  that  Othello 
differs  widely  in  its  construction  from  the  other  great  trag- 
edies. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  dramatic  construction,  about  which 
there  is  no  essential  disagreement,  is  the  necessity  for  growth 
and  development  of  character  in  and  through  action.  The  per- 
sonages of  the  plot  must  expand  with  the  succession  of  events, 
unfold  themselves  as  by  a  law  of  inherent  necessity.  Our  inter- 
est in  such  characters  as  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and 
Brutus  is  a  profound  curiosity,  an  eager  anticipation  of  soul- 
revelations,  which  is  satisfied  at  each  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  plot  by  new  spiritual  developments,  surprises,  and  discover- 
ies. In  Othello  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  such  profound 
interest.  From  the  first  scene  of  the  play  lago's  character  re- 
mains stationary;  there  is  development  only  in  the  action.  His 
creative  machinery  works  busily  in  constructing  new  devices  of 
wickedness,  but  the  dynamics  of  his  soul  never  change;  his 
"motiveless  malignity"  is  a  fixed,  static  force,  uniform  and  consis- 
tent in  its  operation.  From  first  to  last  he  is  merely,  as  Professor 
Schelling  says,  "the  shameless  egoist  who  proudly  avows  his 
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villainy  and  bawls  it  to  the  gallery".  This  generalization, 
however,  must  be  justified  by  closer  contact  with  the  text. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  play  the  word  "honest"  is  first  used, 
and  fittingly  by  lago,  constituting  a  dramatic  keynote,  a  hint  as 
to  his  character  that  we  should  expect  to  see  developed  in  the 
action.  But  as  a  keynote  if  is  immediately  abandoned,  for  lago 
at  once  takes  pains  to  characterize  and  classify  himself.  With 
sneering  contempt  he  describes  the  class  of  honest  servants 
to  which  he  does  not  belong:  "knee-crooking"  knaves  who  dote 
on  their  "obsequious  bondage"  to  their  masters.  "Whip  me 
such  honest  knaves",  he  says,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
class  to  which  he  himself  does  belong,  men  who— 

".    .    .    .    throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and  when  they  have  lin*d  their  coats 
Do  themselves  homage :  these  fellows  have  some  soul, 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself'*, 

closing  the  speech  with  the  cogent  epitome  of  himself, — 
**....    I  am  not  what  I  am." 

Here  is  a  cold-blooded  avowal  of  all  the  qualities  of  which  his 
black  soul  is  composed.  He  does  not  wait  to  be  explained  by 
the  action,  but  fully  and  accurately  explains  himself.  His  deeds 
after  this  in  no  way  modify  the  character  he  attributes  to  him- 
self; they  merely  illustrate  it.  The  passage,  therefore,  instead 
of  serving  as  a  premonitory  hint  of  what  we  are  to  look  for  in 
the  subsequent  development  of  lago's  character,  serves  to  intro- 
duce that  character  already  completey  developed.  We  now 
know  all  about  the  man;  henceforth  he  is  just  a  stage  villain, 
living  up  to  the  character  he  has  given  himself,  as  Hazlitt  saw 
him,  in  the  acting  of  Kean,  "a  gay,  light-hearted  monster,  a 
careless,  cordial,  comfortable  villain". 

Turn  now  to  Othello.  In  the  third  scene  he  first  uses  the 
word  "honest",  in  introducing  lago  to  the  Duke: — 

".    .    .    .    So  please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 
A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust." 

This  singularly  malapropos  compliment  is  the  first  announcement 
of  Othello's  blind  faith  in  lago,  and  should  serve  as  the  keynote 
of  his  credulity,  an  interesting  moral  and  psychological  hint. 
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But  the  tragic  end  is  foreordained  in  our  minds;  our  already 
complete  knowledge  of  lago  preempts  speculation;  nothing  is 
left  in  doubt  but  the  physical  instruments  that  he  will  employ 
in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Hence  in  these  opening  words 
Othello  tells  us  plainly  and  simply  that  he  is  fooled,  and  every 
time  he  uses  the  word  "honest"  afterwards  he  tells  us  the  same 
thing.  From  this  point  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  plot,  not 
motives  of  the  plot.  That  crabbed  critic,  Thomas  Rymer,  was 
more  than  half  right : — 

"lago  now  can  on\y  actum  agere^  and  vex  the  audience  with 
a  nauseous  repetition." 

We  watch  the  clever  knavery  of  lago  as  we  watch  the  clever 
tricks  of  a  conjurer.  His  mechanical  deviltry  is  stimulating, 
exciting,  but  it  arouses  no  deep  emotions  either  against  his  own 
hideousness  or  in  favor  of  his  victim's  innocence.  Indeed,  this 
placidity  of  feeling,  the  absence  of  .quick  interplay  of  intense 
sympathy  between  actor  and  auditor,  is  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing fact  of  one's  experience  with  Othello, 

The  play  now  drops  from  a  drama  of  character  to  a  drama  of 
intrigue.     Says  Professor  Bradley : — 

"The  fact  that  Shakespeare  can  make  a  play  succeed, 
does  not  show  that  the  plan,  abstractly  considered,  is  a 
good  plan." 

His  suspicion  of  this  fact,  in  relation  to  Othello^  as  well  as  his 
consciousness  of  danger  to  the  dignity  of  the  tragedy,  leads  him 
to  warn  us  that — 

"we  must  not  call  the  play  a  tragedy  of  intrigue  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  tragedy  of  character.  lago's  plot  is 
lago's  character  in  action." 

This  is  evasive  differentiation.  Tragedy  of  the  highest  type 
presents  character  in  evolution.  A  "character  in  action"  is 
no  more  than  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  'humors',  and  of  such  stuff 
great  tragedy  is  not  made.  After  the  third  scene,,  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  development  in  the  two  leading  motives;  but  the  key- 
note of  both  motives,  the  word  "honest",  goes  on  sounding 
indefinitely,  like  the  clapper  of  a  bell.    What  little  dramatic  sig- 
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nificance  it  had  in  the  beginning  is  lost  by  repetition;  it 
arouses  no  curiosity ;  it  suggests  nothing  to  the  imagination ;  it  ex- 
plains nothing  that  was  not  fully  explained  at  the  outset.  It 
becomes  a  mere  tag  or  label,  affixed  to  the  two  leading  charac- 
ters. Every  time  lago  appears,  he  wears  this  tag,  which  plainly 
reads:  'I  am  a  villainous  hypocrite*;  and  every  time  Othello 
appears  he  wears  the  same  tag,  and  it  reads:  *I  am  lago's 
fool';  just  as  in  the  old  copper-plates  a  scroll  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  an  important  figure  announces  his  name  and  character. 

This  is  the  method  of  modem  caricature;  each  important 
figure  in  the  cartoon  bears  a  label,  lest  the  identy  of  the  per- 
sonage be  mistaken,  and  the  force  of  the  satire  be  lost.  As  an 
instrument  of  humor,  ridicule  and  satire,  this  device  is  highly 
effective.  But  two  things  about  it  must  be  noted:  so  far  as  it 
is  intended  to  give  information,  it  appeals  only  to  children 
and  the  dull-witted  populace;  so  far  as  it  is  used  to  empha- 
size personal  qualities,  it  always  lowers  the  dignity  of  its  sub- 
ject, it  being  the  established  province  of  the  comedy  of  cari- 
cature to  trail  nobility  in  the  dust.  Such  a  tag,  or  conspicuous 
sign-board  cannot  be  intended  to  convey  information  and  keep 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  straight  as  to  the  characters,  for  this 
would  be  a  gross  affront  to  the  intelligent  hearer.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  Shakespeare  was  aiming  at  certain  effects 
that  lie  more  properly  within  the  domain  of  comedy,  induced 
thereto  by  a  thrifty  consideration  for  the  receipts  of  the  box- 
office?  Such  a  dramatic  contrivance  as  the  tag  "honest"  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  simple  satirical  joke  that  pleases  the  gods  of 
pit  and  gallery;  and  a  cleverly  labelled  and  satirized  character  is 
sure  to  attract  wide  popular  interest. 

To  an  open  mind,  free  from  prepossessions  of  tradition  and 
assumption,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  there  are  many  strong 
comedy  elements  in  this  play.  For  instance,  the  chief  element 
of  the  plot,  the  idea  of  the  hoodwinked  and  jealous  husband, 
is  not  a  highly  heroic  motive  out  of  which  we  should  expect  a 
profound  tragedy  to  spring,  but  it  is  the  stock  material  of  com- 
edy, and  became  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  common,  almost 
the  constant  comic  motive.  Again,  the  character  of  lago  is 
filled  with  comic  possibilities;   it  is  almost  entirely  humorous, 
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the  humor  being  of  the  grim,  sardonic  variety,  and  commands 
many  excellent  situations  for  comic  action.  Indeed,  lago  is  the  full 
consummation  of  the  old  Vice,  the  refined  and  fully  developed 
mischief-maker  of  the  type  of  Diccon  the  Bedlam,  in  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle.  One  can  easily  imagine  an  actor  in  this  part 
establishing  a  confidential  intimacy  of  by-play  with  the  audi- 
ence through  sly  asides  of  gesture  and  facial  expression,  with 
Mephistophelian  grins  and  leers,  tongue  in  cheek,  fingers  at 
nose,  eyes  rolled  to  heaven  after  a  specially  choice  falsehood, 
and  other  similar  tricks  of  the  comedian.  Indeed,  so  much  is 
there  of  this  comic  element,  we  are  fairly  justified  in  believing 
that  the  character  of  lago  was  at  first,  and  perhaps  frequently, 
presented  as  a  comic  character.  Certainly  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  strong  inherent  possibility  of  such  a  conception. 
This  somewhat  adventurous  suggestion  is  not  entirely  with- 
out historic  warrant.  Halliwell-Phillipps  mentions  a  "curious 
tradition"  to  the  effect  that  the  part  of  lago  was  "originally 
undertaken  by  a  popular  comedian",  and  that  Shakespeare 
"adapted  some  of  the  speeches  to  the  peculiar  talents  of  the 
actor".  In  Gildon's  Reflections^  one  possible  source  of  the 
tradition,  it  is  stated  that — 

"Shakespeare  put  several  words  and  expressions  into  his 
part,  perhaps  not  so  agreeable  to  his  character,  to  make  the 
audience  laugh." 

Incidental  but  more  positive  evidence  is  contained  in  Rymer's 
famous  critique: — 

"There  is  in  this  play  some  burlesque,  some  humor  and 
ramble  of  comical  wit,  some  show  and  mimicry  to  divert 
the  spectators." 

This  must  refer  to  the  part  of  lago,  and  seems  to  indicate 
pretty  clearly  the  conception  of  the  part  prevailing  at  about  1693, 
founded  quite  likely  on  already  established  tradition.  But  with- 
out giving  undue  weight  to  this  evidence,  and  considering 
only  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  play  itself,  we  are  reasonably 
constrained  to  give  to  Othello  a  position  somewhere  between 
lofty  tragedy  and  pure  comedy,  a  name  for  which  we  might  have 
to  seek,  perhaps,  in  Polonius's  fantastic  catalogue. 
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Such  disparagement  of  the  dignity  and  rank  of  this  play  is 
justified  by  the  application  of  a  rigid  test  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mon laws  of  nature  and  human  experience.  By  almost  universal 
judgment,  avowed  or  implicit,  there  is  something  inherently 
irreconcilable  in  the  dominant  features  of  Othello ^  something 
shaifply  provocative  of  resentment  and  protest  on  the  part  of  our 
common  humanity;  and,  in  the  case  of  no  other  play,  not 
even  the  enigmatical  Hamlet^  has  such  energetic  critical  effort 
been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  rationalize  the  action  and  bring 
it  into  the  realm  of  probable  or  possible  human  experience. 
"The  subtlest  and  strangest  work  of  Shakespeare",  says  Swin- 
burne. In  spite  of  this  assurance,  one  is  inclined,  while  admitting 
the  strangeness,  to  harbor  a  lurking  distrust  of  the  subtlety.  It  is 
Shakespeare's  transcendent  merit  to  be  true  to  nature.  Is  this 
play  the  truth  of  nature  emphatically  expressed,  or  is  it  a  cleverly 
contrived  libel  on  nature,  and  thus  a  conspicuous  exception 
among  his  plays  ?  On  the  side  of  its  moral  content,  the  play 
baffles  analysis,  assails  the  reason,  flouts  common-sense.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  rational  explanation  of  lago's  diablerie  and 
Othello's  credulity  is  fair  warrant  for  disbelieving  both.  Such 
characters  transcend  human  experience,  as  we  know  it;  they 
are  essentially  monsters,  vast  repudiations  rather  than  exempli- 
fications of  human  nature;  pathological  exhibits  of  perverted 
nature,  of  the  insanity  of  jealousy  and  the  insanity  of  malig- 
nity. Marvellous  creations  they  are,  but  monstrous  creations, 
Frankensteins  of  a  high  order  that  produce  shuddering  and 
horror. 

Of  the  four  great  tragedies  Othello  is  unquestionably  the  least 
satisfactory  as  regards  those  demands  and  expectations  which 
great  tragedy  is  supposed  to  awaken.  It  neither  elevates  nor 
consoles,  in  accordance  with  Aristotle's  requirement.  It  leaves  the 
mind  with  a  sickening  sense  of  human  degradation;  the  quick- 
ening impulses  to  lofty  idealism  are  absent;  the  atmosphere  of 
the  play  is  heavy  with  impurities,  an  atmosphere  that  Prince 
Hamlet  could  not  possibly  have  breathed,— 

".    .    .    .    an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed  ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely." 
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Nothing  sweet  and  wholesome  can  live  here.  Every  character 
but  one  is  tainted,  and  even  the  innocent  Desdemona  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  the  poisonous  air  she  is  compelled  to  breathe.  Our  in- 
terest in  such  characters  is  at  most  only  intellectual ;  try  as  we 
may  to  be  generously  sympathetic,  it  is  the  action,  not  the  pas- 
sion, that  holds  our  interest. 

The  culmination  of  the  tragedy  produces  no  equipoise  of 
feeling,  no  calm  resignation  to  cosmic  justice,  no  recognition  of 
a  Providence  working  in  mysterious  ways  toward  good;  but  it 
produces  rebellion,  disgust,  a  flaming  conviction  that  the  universe 
itself  should  be  moved  to  avenge  Desdemona's  death.  The  con- 
clusion of  Lear  is  terrible,  but  not  intolerable ;  the  conclusion 
of  Othello  is  unmitigatedly  horrible.  The  grand  tragic  movement 
of  Lear^  Hamlet^  and  Macbeth  is  controlled  by  a  deep  current  of 
necessity,  fate  imposed  by  the  Infinite,  like  the  underlying  fa- 
talism of  Greek  tragedy,  only  more  profound  and  more  true  to 
human  life  and  destiny.  In  these  plays  the  tragic  end  is  justi- 
fied ;  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  conciliated  and  rests  satisfied ; 
the  necessity  for  the  end  has  been  demonstrated.  In  Othello 
there  is  no  such  necessary  conclusion,  and  therefore  no  such 
reconciled  conviction  is  experienced.  The  progress  of  the  action 
is  full  of  irreconcilable  contradictions  of  the  natural  law  of 
human  experience;  the  logic  that  leads  to  Desdemona's  death  is 
the  logic  of  demons. 

It  would  be  fatuous  to  question  the  greatness  of  Othello  as  a 
work  of  dramatic  art,  considered  with  regard  to  its  technique. 
If  it  is  less  abundantly  supplied  with  some  of  the  finer  poetic 
aspects  that  greet  us  so  familiarly  in  the  other  tragedies — ^golden 
riches  of  thought,  aspiring  idealism,  profound  soul  revelations, 
winsome  delicacies  of  expression,  astonishing  impulses  of  imagi- 
nation— it  may  be  because  Shakespeare  intended  primarily  to 
make  the  play,  what  it  veritably  is,  a  perfect  acting  play.  Inter- 
pretative criticism,  like  a  post  hoc  Providence,  has  been  imper- 
tinently prolific  in  providing  Shakespeare  with  lofty  intentions. 
We  moralize  his  mind  too  confidently,  exalt  the  poet  and  philos- 
opher, rapt  with  gazing  at  man's  weak  mortality,  above  the 
thrifty  dramatist  diligently  watchful  for  coigns  of  economic 
vantage.  We  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  man  of  business  behind 
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the  "subtle-souled  psychologist".  Stopford  Brooke  would  have 
us  believe  that  while  writing  Othello  Shakespeare  was  struggling 
to  "purge  his  spirit  of  the  black  choler  which  possessed  it",  per- 
suaded to  this  purgation  by  realizing  **how  dark,  grim  and  inex- 
plicable is  the  cruel  irony  of  life".  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
was  sharpening  his  quill  to  begin  Othello^  it  is  more  rational  to 
assume  that  his  soul,  instead  of  being  dark  with  tempest,  was 
in  a  state  of  warm  self-complacency,  induced  by  the  discovery  of 
material  in  old  Cinthio's  novel  so  admirably  suited  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  sensational  stage  success. 

"From  all  the  tragedies  on  our  English  stage",  wrote  Rymer 
in  1693,  '^Othello  is  said  to  bear  the  bell  away."  This  was  testi- 
mony to  the  popularity  of  the  play  from  an  unwilling  witness, 
and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  Othello  has  continued  with 
a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  to  bear  the  bell  away  as  a  popular 
stage  presentation.  Its  transcendent  merits  as  an  acting  play 
are  indisputable;  its  concentrated,  direct,  swift  action,  its  con- 
tinuous chain  of  exciting  events,  its  common  and  easily  com- 
prehended passion,  are  elements  that  insure  popular  success. 
Says  William  Winter:— 

"Viewed  exclusively  as  a  dramatic  fabric,  that  is  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  element  of  action,  and  that  only,  Othello 
is  not  only  the  best  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  the  best 
play  in  the  English  language." 

In  other  words,  its  supreme  excellences  are  dramaturgic, 
rather  than  profoundly  poetic;  its  triumphant  feature  is  a  mas- 
terly technique;  its  appeal  is  scenic,  objective,  intellectual.  It 
is  not  a  play  that  "reaches  through  the  mind  to  pluck  the  heart". 
With  Macbeth^  Hamlet  and  Lear^  by  reason  of  these  limitations, 
Othello  cannot  claim  fellowship. 

Julian  Willis  Abernethy. 
Burlington,  Vermont 
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VERGIL'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  HADES 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  philosophical  ideas  expressed  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  jEnetd  have  often  been  noted  and  cannot 
be  explained  away  on  any  rational  principle.  Some  of  the  in- 
consistencies are  glaring.  For  example,  we  have  an  account  of 
a  judgment  in  the  neutral  zone  of  Hades,  but  apparently  there  is 
no  disposition  of  the  guilty  and  innocent  after  a  decision  has 
been  rendered.  We  have  a  complete  development  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  yet  there  are  a  Tartarus  and  an  Elysium, 
fixed  abodes  for  the  souls,  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  transmigra- 
tion. We  are  left  without  explanation  as  to  what  the  purified 
souls,  who  are  to  be  the  living  persons  of  Roman  history,  are  to 
do  in  the  meantime.  Anchises  has  not  submitted  to  purgation 
(he  might  be  regarded  as  an  important  exception)  and  appar- 
ently is  not  to  return  to  the  body,  and  for  this  circumstance 
no  explanation  is  ofifered. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  inconsistencies  of  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  the  Inferno,  there  is  a  consistency  in  the  description 
of  this  book  which  has  been  too  little  noticed.  The  philosophy 
may  be  all  awry  but  the  impression  upon  the  imaginative  thought 
created  by  the  description  of  the  underworld  is  unified.  Vergil's 
description  of  places  visible  to  the  eye  is  well  known  for  its  skill 
and  artistic  value.  The  harbor  which  receives  the  storm-tossed 
Trojans  furnishes  an  excellent  example.  Single  epithets  and 
brief  phrases  here  and  there  catch  the  essential  quality  of  some 
place  or  scene,  and  represent  a  well-defined  picture  to  the  mind. 
But  to  the  waters  of  the  irremeable  shores  the  poet  had  gone 
only  in  fancy.  Well  might  he  call  the  Muses  to  guide  him  as  he 
revealed  to  mortal  eye  things  hidden  in  the  depths  of  earth 
and  shrouded  in  mist.  There  were  literary  sources  upon  which 
he  might  have  drawn  and  from  which  he  did  no  doubt  draw  sug- 
gestions. Chief  of  these  was  the  Nekuia  of  the  Odyssey^  but 
there  was  a  great  difiference  between  the  two  descriptions. 
Homer's  method  of  description  is  objective.  The  thing  de- 
scribed exists  for  itself  and  by  a  later  process  its  qualities  im- 
press the  soul  of  the  poet.    His  description  of  Hades  is  given 
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indirectly  and  only  in  the  vaguest  terms.  His  Nekuia  consists 
very  largely  of  conversations  with  the  dead.  It  is  evident  that 
his  chief  interest  lay  in  these  objective  interviews  rather  than  in 
the  description  of  the  realms  invisible.  His  inability  to  con- 
ceive a  situation  subjectively  is  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for 
this  method.  Vergil's  description  of  Hades  is  subjective  on  the 
whole.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  mood  of  the  poet.  He  had 
brooded  long  over  the  lot  of  the  departed  souls,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  lower  world  is  essentially  the  product  of  his  con- 
templative mood  touched  with  tender  sentiment  and  a  feeling 
for  the  beautiful.  Vergil  did  not  completely  reject  what  his 
predecessors  had  said  about  the  unseen  regions.  He  professes 
to  be  telling  what  he  has  heard,  but  this  profession  was  only  a 
fiction  and  it  is  his  own  interpretation  which  he  has  given  us  in 
his  Inferno.  The  exactness  of  detail  as  compared  with  the  vague- 
ness of  Homer  and  others  is  itself  a  mark  of  Vergil's  originality. 
He  has  succeeded  in  making  an  impressive  picture  where  the  ele- 
ments involved  were  of  the  vaguest  sort.  The  poet  himself  must 
have  realized  that,  as  compared  with  the  world  which  he  knew  and 
enjoyed,  the  world  below  was  shadowy.  But  as  compared  with 
what  others  had  written,  it  acquired  when  touched  with  Vergil's 
pen  a  form  almost  realistic,  and  to  this  end.the  poet's  earnestness 
and  tenderness  contributed  the  largest  part. 

It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  the  present  discussion  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  geography  of  the  Inferno.  The 
geography  is  somewhat  involved  with  the  philosophical  ideas 
and  shares  in  their  inconsistencies  and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  general  impression  of  the  description  of  Hades. 

The  predominating  characteristic  of  Vergil's  Inferno  is  dark- 
ness. In  common  with  others  he  has  invested  the  habitation 
of  the  dead  with  the  condition  which  develops  as  the  light  with- 
draws and  darkness  decends  upon  the  eyes.  But  Vergil  loses  no 
opportunity  to  impress  this  quality  upon  his  picture.  It  creates 
the  atmosphere  of  Hades.  Some  have  criticized  as  inconsistent 
the  offering  of  dark  victims,  since  moral  law  is  supposed  to  pre- 
vail in  the  realms  below.  So  far  as  the  color  of  the  victim  is 
concerned,  it  probably  meant  nothing  more  to  the  poet  than  the 
anticipation  of  the  darkness  of  Hades.    For  the  same  reason,  the 
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entrance  to  Hades  may  be  reached  only  through  intervening 
forests,  and  Cocytus  with  its  dark  waves  encircles  it.  The  en- 
trance itself  is  sheltered  by  a  dark  pool  and  the  shadows  of  the 
woods.  The  anticipation  of  darkness  is  fully  realized  when 
iEncas  and  the  Sibyl  have  actually  entered  the  home  of  Pluto, 
for  they  went  on  their  way  unseen  through  the  darkness  under 
the  lonely  night — 

"  Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram," — 

and  there  is  no  more  light  than  when  one  journeys  in  the  forest 
by  the  scanty  light  of  the  fitful  moon  when  Jupiter  has  concealed 
the  sky  in  shadow  and  dark  night  has  taken  away  the  hue  of  ob- 
jects:— 

"quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
est  iter  in  siivis,  ubi  caelum  condidit  umbra 
luppiter  et  rebus  nox  absiulit  atra  colorem." 

Every  single  object  partakes  of  the  general  darkness.  The 
hydra  has  dark,  cavernous  mouths,  Charon's  boat  is  dusky,  the 
dwellings  are  unvisited  by  the  sun,  not  only  the  elm-tree  and 
the  grove  have  their  shadows,  but  the  ways  are  dark  and  even 
the  spacious  fields  of  Elysium,  in  spite  of  their  general  bright- 
ness, are  regions  of  mist.  It  is  as  Charon  says,  the  place  of 
shades,  of  sleep  and  drowsy  night — 

"  umbrarum  hie  locus  est,  somni  noctisque  soporae,'*— 

and  not  even  Elysium  escapes  entirely  the  prevailing  gloom. 
Dark  night  with  its  mournful  shadow  encircles  the  brow  of  one 
of  the  unborn  spirits  of  the  Elysian  fields.  In  the  neutral  zone 
no  relief  against  the  universal  darkness  is  found  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  case  of  Dido  whom  iEneas  recognizes  dimly  in  the 
shadows  as  one  who,  when  the  month  is  new,  sees  the  moon 
arise  or  thinks  he  has  seen  it  through  the  clouds: — 

".  .  .  .  qualem  primo  qui  surf^ere  mense 
aut  videt  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  lunam.*' 

Only  one  possible  gleam  of  light  enhancing  the  gloom  of  Inferno, 
the  light  of  love  penetrating  the  realms  of  death. 

Another  quality  dominating  the  poet's  description  of  the  lower 
world  is  magnitude  of  size.  Everything  is  made  on  a  large  scale. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  concomitant  of  darkness  which  apparently  in- 
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creases  the  size  of  objects.  More  likely,  however,  the  poet's 
fancy  has  created  regions  so  spacious  in  order  that  they  may 
correspond  with  the  countless  generations  of  the  departed.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neutral  zone  are  as  many  as  the  leaves  which 
gliding  fall  with  the  first  chill  of  autumn,  or  as  the  birds  which 
gather  landward  from  the  deep  when  winter  drives  them  across 
the  sea  and  sends  them  to  sunny  lands : — 

"  quam  multa  in  silvis  autumni  frigorc  primo 
lapsa  cadunt  folia,  aut  ad  terram  gurgite  ab  alto 
quam  multae  glomerantur  aves,  ubi  frigidus  annus 
trans  pontum  fugat  et  terris  immittit  apricis." 

And  SO  the  unnumbered  spirits  awaiting  purgation  in  Elysium 
are  as  many  as  the  bees  which  on  a  bright  summer  day  settle 
upon  the  flowers  of  varied  colors  and  cluster  around  the  white 
lilies. 

It  is  a  huge,  yawning  chasm  through  which  iEneas  enters 
into  Hades.  Tartarus  extends  with  sheer  fall  twice  so  far  down- 
ward as  is  the  skyward  view  toward  aetherial  Olympus.  The 
elm-tree  is  mighty,  Dido  wanders  in  a  large  forest,  the  gate,  the 
hydra,  the  vulture,  the  rock  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tartarus 
roll,  the  dog  Cerberus,  are  all  on  a  large  and  impressive  scale. 

The  silence  of  the  dead  finds  a  place  in  the  description  of 
Hades.  These  are  the  regions  that  stretch  in  silence  into  the 
distance.  The  perpetual  night  is  lonely.  The  grove  is  still. 
Even  the  council  called  to  give  advice  consists  of  silent  spirits. 
The  general  silence  is  broken  by  occasional  sounds,  but  these 
are  necessary  to  increase  the  awfulness  of  the  situation.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  wailing  of  the  infants  found  at  the 
entrance  of  Hades,  and  of  the  clanking  of  chains  and  the 
blows  resounding  from  Tartarus.  Conversation  may  pass  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Hades  and  its  visitors  but  this  is 
merely  to  further  the  progress  of  the  story,  and  the  poet's  con- 
ception of  the  normal  situation  is  probably  expressed  by  the 
feeble  cry  which  cheats  the  yawning  mouths  of  the  spirits  of 
the  Greeks. 

Vergil  had  some  idea  of  the  unsubstantial  character  of  the  soul, 
so  that  these  realms  are  empty  and  the  homes  of  Pluto  are  vacant. 
Perhaps  the  poet  wished  also  to  convey  the  thought  that  Hades 
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is  spacious  enough  to  contain  all  coming  generations  of  men. 
The  quality  would  be  somewhat  involved  with  the  idea  of  magni- 
tude and  silence  which  also  characterize  the  underworld.  It  is 
a  fitting  abode  for  the  unsubstantial  dreams.  The  terrible  shapes 
of  mythology  are  represented  here  under  the  hollow  images  of 
form  against  which  mortal  sword  may  do  no  execution.  The 
simile  of  the  withered  leaves  for  the  unnumbered  ghosts  obtains 
a  part  of  its  appropriatness  from  the  same  idea.  Even  in  Elysium 
we  find  this  characteristic  persisting,  for  as  iEneas  attempts  to 
embrace  his  father,  the  image  escapes  his  hands  like  the  fickle 
breeze  and  a  fleeting  dream.  These  regions  are  heavy  with 
mystery,  but  the  poet  has  made  the  unreality  of  Hades  most 
real.  It  is  a  misty  realm  of  unsubstantial  ghosts  which  contrast 
strangely  with  the  mortal  body  of  the  mighty  iEneas. 

The  hideous  ugliness  of  death,  however,  impresses  upon  Ver- 
gil's description  of  Hades  its  most  outstanding  characteristic. 
Whatever  hopefulness  Vergil  may  have  had  of  the  life  after 
death,  its  immediate  ugliness  could  not  escape  him.  In  many 
ways  he  has  sought  expression  for  this  feeling  of  repugnance. 
The  entrance  of  Hades  is  forbidding  with  its  yawning  chasm  of 
jagged  rocks  and  gloomy  waters  and  woods.  Foul  exhalations 
issue  from  its  dark  jaws.  At  the  vestibule  of  Hades  itself  sit 
ominously  the  terrible  forms  of  all  hateful  conditions  associated 
with  the  suffering  and  death  of  man.  Here  we  find  couching 
Grief  and  Cares.  Pale  Diseases  make  this  place  their  home, 
and  gloomy  Old  Age  and  Fear  and  Hunger  and  Want  and  Death 
and  Toil  dwell  here.  Sleep  enters  into  this  category  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis,  but  unholy  Pleasures,  on  the  ground  that  they  lead 
so  often  to  death,  are  aptly  placed.  So  also  death-dealing  War 
and  the  Furies  and  wild  Discord  with  viper  locks  bound  in 
bloody  fillets.  The  monstrous  forms  of  Greek  mythology  add  to 
the  ugliness.  Acheron  seethes  with  muddy  waters  and  belches  its 
sand  into  Cocytus.  Charon,  the  grim  ferryman,  is  hideously 
ugly  with  his  filth,  his  unkempt  beard,  his  fixed  eyes  of  fire,  and 
his  vile  garments.  Suggestions  dropped  here  and  there  develop 
the  impression  of  the  horrible.  Unseemly  mud  and  gray  sedge 
greet  the  visitors  when  they  have  crossed  the  river.  The  shores 
are  dread,  the  waters  gloomy  and  loveless,  and  all  places  wild 
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with  neglect,  and  stormy.  In  the  description  of  Tartarus  and 
of  the  exquisite  tortures  of  the  damned,  Vergil  exhausts  the 
imagination.  A  river  of  fire,  Tisiphone  clad  in  bloody  mantle 
and  with  scourge  of  serpents,  groans  and  blows,  clanking  of 
chains,  the  creaking  doors,  the  hydra  with  its  fifty  cavernous 
mouths,  Tityos's  eternal  punishment,  what  detail  has  been 
omitted?  A  hundred  tongues  and  a  voice  of  iron  would  not 
adequately  represent  the  hideousness  of  Tartarus. 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  the  descriptive  powers  of  the 
poet,  it  is  evident  that  the  religious  motive  is  operating  here. 
Tartarus  must  appear  thus  terrible  as  a  horrible  warning  to 
wrong-doers  on  earth.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
to  explain  the  close  connection,  as  it  appeared  to  Vergil,  between 
sin  and  death.  The  association  of  the  two  produced  the  senti- 
ment under  which  his  description  of  the  Inferno  is  developed. 
It  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  subjective  mode  of  descrip- 
tion. His  gentle  soul,  although  spellbound  by  the  mystery  of 
death,  shrank  from  its  ugliness.  Incidentally,  the  religious  and 
the  rhetorical  purposes  are  served.  iEneas  measures  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  hero  because  he  braves  such  dangers  as  those  of 
Hades.  The  setting  is  prepared  from  which  Anchises  may 
show  the  souls  of  the  unborn  heroes  of  Roman  history.  But 
aside  from  these  objects,  the  complete  absorption  of  the  poet  in 
the  description  of  Hades  makes  it  a  first  consideration.  The 
intensity  of  his  interest  in  this  aspect  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  essential  originality,  and  despite  the  inconsistencies  of 
other  phases  of  the  book,  toward  which  we  may  well  believe  he 
-was  quite  indifferent,  a  very  real  consistency  of  another  sort  is 
produced. 

Death,  the  great  unknown,  the  doubtful  doom  of  all  mankind, 
cast  its  shadow  upon  him.  For  Horace,  this  shadow  served  to 
hasten  the  participation  of  the  joys  of  the  present  hour.  In 
anticipation  of  that  night  of  death  one  must  drink  life  to  the 
lees,  and  so  much  as  you  have  given  to  the  joy  of  your  own 
soul  is  saved  from  utter  oblivion.  Vergil's  temperament  was  of 
another  sort.  He  must  brood  and  reflect  over  the  lot  of  the  dead. 
Poverty  and  relentless  toil  on  earth  were  preferable  to  the  joy- 
J^^s  ^;cistence  of  Hades.    Such  was  probably  his  real  belief.  But 
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there  is  an  important  qualification,  perhaps,  one  might  say,  in- 
consistency even  here.  Out  of  the  general  gloom  of  the  nether 
world,  one  spot  serene  is  found.  Here  are  the  happy  abodes, 
the  lovely  groves,  the  homes  of  the  blessed.  Here  a  more  ex- 
pansive air  with  its  purple  glow  embraces  the  fields.  The  in- 
habitants have  their  own  sun  and  their  own  stars,  they  delight 
themselves  with  games  and  song.  Instead  of  the  foul  smells  of 
Hades,  there  is  the  fragrance  of  the  laurel.  Instead  of 
death-dealing  Bellum  is  the  reign  of  peace.  Instead  of  the  rag- 
ing river  of  fire  there  is  the  beautiful  Eridanus.  Instead  of 
darkness  we  see  the  purple  light,  the  snowy  fillet,  and  the  gleam- 
ing fields. 

In  this  sixth  book,  Hades  dominates  the  poet's  thought. 
Sharing  the  general  depression  of  his  times  he  has  given  a  de- 
scription which  is  in  harmony  with  the  well-nigh  universal  pes- 
simism. But  the  significant  point  is  that  the  poet's  mind  has 
caught  a  vision  of  hope  for  mankind,  a  placd  where  virtue  is 
rewarded,  where  pure  pleasures  reign.  And  if  the  happiness  of 
Elysium  is  not  quite  complete,  if  even  here  there  are  tears  and 
unsatisfied  love  and  sad  forebodings,  yet  his  Elysian  fields,  like 
the  golden  branch  in  the  dark  and  boundless  forest,  are  a  revela- 
tion of  hope  for  the  future.  Without  pressing  the  allegory  too 
far,  the  description  of  the  Inferno  may  represent  the  develop- 
ment of  Vergil's  thought  from  despair  to  hope,  and  the  progress 
of  mankind  from  darkness  to  light. 

Arthur  L.  Keith. 

The  University  of  South  DakoU. 
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EDMOND  ROSTAND 

The  reception  of  Joseph  B^ier  into  the  French  Academy  as 
the  successor  of  Rostand  affords  occasion  for  a  final  tribute  to 
the  immortal  author  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  To  the  Americans, 
in  spite  of  their  'prosaic  tastes',  this  romantic  lyrist  will  long  be 
dear.  In  no  other  country  except  his  native  France  was  Rostand 
the  idealist  so  generally  appreciated  as  in  'materialistic'  America. 
Although  he  died  at  fifty,  no  poet  since  Victor  Hugo  has  known 
such  wide  popularity.  Contrary  to  the  rule  that  we  make  our 
acquaintance  with  dramas  in  the  theatre,  some  of  his  plays 
enjoyed  in  book  form  a  sale  rarely  exceeded  even  by  that  of 
popular  novels.  The  people  not  less  than  the  aesthetes  felt 
Rostand's  fascinating  attraction.  He  appealed  to  the  primor- 
dial sentiments  of  mankind. 

Among  modern  poets,  Rostand,  with  Lamartine  and  Mus- 
set,  most  fully  expresses  the  aspirations  of  the  French  soul. 
His  poetry,  even  more  distinctly  than  theirs,  reveals  as  its  inspi- 
ration the  ennobling  virtues  of  heroism  and  sacrifice,  generosity 
and  idealism,  honor  and  patriotism.  Like  Corneille,  he  exalts 
love,  faith  and  duty.  In  truth  this  troubadour,  who  dramatized 
the  charming  story  of  the  Far-A  way  Princess,  was  the  last  of  the 
paladins.  And  his  remains  the  merit  of  having  given  to  medi- 
aeval literature,  six  centuries  after  the  efflorescence  of  chivalry, 
its  most  perfect  expression.  Yet  Rostand  cherished  the  present 
as  well  as  the  past.  Both  the  present  and  the  past  he  perceived 
in  fair  France,  which  he  adored  with  a  passion.  Happily  he  was 
free  from  the  morbid  discouragement  that  blighted  so  many  of 
his  generation.  In  the  tragic  years  following  the  disasters  of 
1870  he  consecrated  his  talent  to  a  spiritual  reaction  against  the 
defeat.  Like  Paul  D6roul6de  and  Maurice  Barrfes,  he  sought 
to  reawaken  the  virile  spirit  and  the  national  pride  of  his  race. 
During  the  great  war  he  vaunted  in  glowing  verse — Le  Vol  de 
la  Marseillaise— Xht  glory  of  heroic  France.  After  Rostand's 
death  there  were  found  on  his  desk  the  last  lines  from  his  pen. 
In  this  patriotic  testament  the  poet  expressed  the  fervent  wish 
to  live   long    enough   to    see   victory.     Should    his    country, 
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however,  suffer  defeat,  life,  he  declared,  would  be  intolerable  to 
him.  "But  if,  as  seems  certain'*,  he  went  on  to  affirm,  **we  are 
victorious,  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  die"— an  assertion  which 
the  Fates  accepted  literally  only  too  soon  after  the  armistice. 
Unfortunately,  a  movement  to  proclaim  Edmond  Rostand  a 
national  poet  could  not  be  crystallized. 

This  distinction  Rostand  certainly  did  not  covet,  in  spite  of 
the  gossip  of  malicious  tongues.  True,  he  liked  fame,  yet  he 
feared  it,  too;  and  probably  no  writer  of  to-day  has  solicited  it 
less.  Resisting  an  impatient  public,  Rostand  for  years  refused 
to  permit  the  production  of  Chantecler,  because  the  allegory  did 
not  satisfy  him.  Similarly,  he  withheld  Don  Juan' s  Last  Night, 
In  fact,  this  modest  dramatist,  who  had  but  six  plays  produced  in 
twenty-five  years,  abhorred  self-advertisement  disguised  as 
prefaces  and  literary  manifestos.  Nor  did  he  ever  presume  to 
pose  as  the  founder  of  a  school.  Instead  of  intriguing  for  fame, 
he  preferred  to  live  in  retirement  on  his  estate  of  Arnaga  in  the 
Pyrenees.  In  this  charming  retreat  the  poet,  with  his  wife  and 
their  two  sons,  was  supremely  happy.  His  wife,  who  writes 
under  her  maiden  name,  Rosemonde  Gerard,  has  published 
among  other  works  Les  Pipeaux^  a  volume  of  exquisite  verse. 
Their  elder  son,  Maurice,  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  younger 
dramatists,  his  latest  play,  Fame,  having  been  proclaimed  by 
critics  as  an  authentic  masterpiece.  Jean,  the  younger  son,  is 
interested  in  sociology.  Owing  to  his  brilliant  mind,  he  has 
been  jestingly  likened  to  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  the  famous 
Italian  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

At  the  present  age  of  his  sons,  Edmond  Rostand  had  at- 
tracted little  attention,  notwithstanding  the  graceful  freshness 
of  Les  Misardises  (1890),  his  first  volume  of  verse.  To  be  sure, 
Theodore  de  Banville  esteemed  his  talent,  but  was  alarmed  at 
the  refined  suppleness  of  his  dexterity.  Already  in  these  poems 
we  find  essentially  Rostand's  idealistic  creed,  expressed  in  the 
words:  **Very  often  I  prefer  to  things  themselves  their  shadow". 
This  poetry,  which  exhales  a  delicate  perfume,  is  bathed  in  the 
blithe  atmosphere  of  sunny  Provence.  It  reveals  the  impres- 
sionable temperament  of  a  dreamer  who,  even  though  his 
aim  is  reality,  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  its  apparent  and  vuN 
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gar  aspects.  Rostand,  like  Maeterlinck,  early  determined  that 
the  object  of  poetry  is  to  fathom  the  abyss  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible. He  was  convinced  that  without  the  background  of 
infinity  the  beautiful  rarely  attains  perfection. 

This  idealism,  blended  with  romantic  fantasy,  characterizes 
The  Romancers  (1894),  Rostand's  comedy  that  exhibits  most 
reminiscences  of  Shakespeare.  Contrary  to  the  traditional  Mon- 
tagues and  Capulets,  however,  the  parents  of  Persinet  and  Syl- 
vette  only  feign  mutual  hostility  in  order  to  insure  the  union 
of  the  two  young  people.  This  dainty  trifle,  so  slight  of  texture 
and  so  full  of  youth,  is  worthy  of  Marivaux  and  Musset.  Scarcely 
less  admirable,  even  if  very  different,  is  La  Samarilatne,  Ro- 
stand's biblical  drama  depicting  the  mental  soul  of  a  woman  who 
goes  to  Jacob's  Well  to  draw  water,  there  meeting  Jesus.  In- 
spired by  the  Saviour,  Photine  returns  to  Shechem,  thrilled 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  new  faith.  It  is  in  this  drama  of  con- 
science that  the  poet's  charity  has  received  its  most  perfect 
expression.  Nowhere  else  does  he  exhibit  grandeur  so  simple 
and  sublime. 

By  1897  Rostand  had  become  a  poet-dramatist  sincerely  es- 
teemed by  those  to  whom  his  idealism  appealed.  Each  new  play 
of  his  had  met  with  larger  favor  from  critics.  His  outlook  upon 
on  life,  more  and  more  general,  attested  growing  culture.  Yet  his 
dramas  still  seemed  to  lack  the  breadth  and  depth  of  master- 
pieces. Indeed,  piqued  by  his  independence  and  unwillingness 
to  affiliate  himself  with  any  literary  movement,  not  a  few  dis- 
senting voices  predicted  that  he  would  never  reach  the  masses. 
Happily  such  prophets  were  suddenly  silenced  by  the  produc- 
tion, in  that  year,  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  This  time  his  drama 
thrilled  with  unforgettable  rapture  the  populace  as  well  as  the 
elite.  Critics  and  audience  joined  in  an  ecstasy  of  applause. 
Some  shouted:  "A  French  poet  is  born!"  Others  cried:  "Dis- 
appear, stars,  the  sun  has  risen!"  fimile  Faguet  rejoiced  that 
France  was  to  see  another  poetic  efflorescence  worthy  of  1550, 
worthy  of  1660,  and  of  1830.  Catulle  Mend^s,  an  idolatrous 
disciple  of  Victor  Hugo,  greeted  the  triumphant  dramatist  as 
** father",  although  he  was  much  older  than  Rostand.  The  event 
was  like  the  success  of  Corneille's  Le  Cid  in  1636,  but  without 
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the  quarrel.  It  repeated  the  victory  of  Hugo's  Hemani  in  1830, 
though  without  the  battle.  In  truth  Cyrano  was  destined 
greatly  to  surpass  in  popularity  both  of  those  dramas. 

The  worldwide  appeal  of  Rostand's  "heroic  comedy"  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  offers  just  what  theatre-goers  seek  at  the  play- 
house. It  contains  what  pleases  all  temperaments  and  does 
not  tire.  It  is  for  amusement  that  people  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
in  Cyrano  gayety  holds  sway.  Then,  too,  Rostand's  gayety  is 
enhanced  by  his  esprit^  which  overflows  cascade-like.  Another 
of  his  qualities  is  emotion,  an  element  so  essential  to  the  drama. 
Happily  the  emotion  in  this  play  is  not  of  the  sort  that  leaves 
a  painful  sting:  its  April  tears  quickly  lead  to  April  sunshine. 
Rostand  knew  that  it  was  unwise  to  portray  on  the  stage  fatal  pas- 
sion. That  is  why  he  tempers  love  with  sentimental  humor. 
Cyrano,  brave,  generous,  frank,  witty,  emotional,  sentimental, 
is  a  perfect  hero.  He  always  says  the  word  required  by  the 
situation.  He  always  wins  in  argument.  His  repartee  amuses; 
his  unflagging  verve  delights;  his  pointed  replies  keep  the  audi- 
ence in  uproar.  To  be  sure,  Cyrano  occasionally  seems  grotesque, 
but  what  of  it?  His  legendary  nose  and  his  big  heart  make 
amends  for  everything.  Besides,  according  to  romantic  antithe- 
sis, a  noble  heart  should  dwell  in  a  deformed  body.  Who  would 
not  be  captivated  by  Cyrano's  uncompromising  dignity,  his  con- 
tempt for  flattery,  his  horror  of  petty  falsehoods?  He  will  be 
neither  the  protege  of  a  cardinal  nor  the  valet  of  a  great  lord. 
So  long  as  his  magnificent  old  cloak  holds  together,  so  long  as 
his  rapier  dangles  at  his  side,  this  sublime  Bohemian  will  defy 
the  world.  What  does  it  matter  that  his  fair  cousin,  Roxane, 
cannot  understand  his  courtship?  His  generous  protection  of 
her  young  suitor  afifords  him  consolation  for  all  his  disappoint- 
ments. In  this  play  the  plot  carries  the  imagery;  and  the  riot 
of  imagery,  like  the  vine  of  roses  that  runs  up  to  Roxane's  bal- 
cony, covers  the  tragedy  of  the  plot.  Thus  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
rivals,  and  occasionally  excels,  the  most  exquisite  conceptions 
of  Rotrou  and  Comeille.  The  piece  was  important,  above  all,  be- 
cause it  helped  to  awaken  in  the  drama  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  heroic,  attributes  which  had  been  stifled  by  the 
brutality  of  naturalism.    Its  rapidity  and  complexity  of  action^ 
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its  lyric  and  dramatic  brilliancy,  its  graceful  sentiment  and  auda- 
cious wit  make  it  the  finest  French  comedy  of  its  century. 

Parts  of  UAiglon^  which  was  first  played  in  1900,  strike  the 
high  note  of  excellence  of  Cyrano,  As  a  drama  it  is  simpler, 
because  the  central  character  is  conceived  on  Hamlet-like  lines. 
Evidently,  too,  the  Napoleonic  legend,  assured  of  welcome  by  any 
audience,  served  Rostand  to  good  purpose  in  providing  the  basis 
for  his  play.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  theme  was  difficult 
of  treatment.  As  the  son  of  the  Corsican  conqueror  played 
no  active  part  in  history,  he  could  not  well  constitute  the  cen- 
tre of  interest  on  the  stage.  True,  there  remained  the  enigmat- 
ical character  of  the  young  prince,  transplanted  as  a  mere  child 
to  a  foreign  court  and  deprived  of  his  illustrious  father's  em- 
pire— a  situation  tragic  enough.  But  the  facts  of  history  were 
so  well  known  as  to  preclude  in  drama  a  plausible  conspiracy 
to  place  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  upon  the  throne  of  France. 
That  is  why  we  cannot  take  the  poet's  plot  seriously.  Yet  in 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  Rostand's  play  has  been  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt's  greatest  triumph.  No  one  who  has  seen  her  in  the 
rdle  of  the  ** Eaglet"  can  ever  forget  her  marvellous  power  of 
impersonation. 

Thus  VAigloftj  although  inferior  to  Cyrano^  frequently  was 
acclaimed  during  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1900  by  even 
larger  audiences  than  had  greeted  the  other.  Thanks  to  this 
new  manifestation  of  the  poet's  genius,  the  French  Academy 
now  opened  to  him  its  doors.  The  same  year,  in  1901,  his  plays 
entered  upon  their  phenomenal  vogue,  people  of  culture  and 
the  populace  vying  in  appreciation  of  Rostand's  art.  The  wave 
of  enthusiasm  extended  also  to  his  earlier  works.  But  such 
applause,  far  from  making  him  conceited,  only  increased  his 
sense  of  artistic  responsibility.  Henceforth,  when  he  felt  a 
new  inspiration  he  would  anxiously  ask  himself  if  his  concep- 
tion would  meet  expectations.  Owing  to  scruples  of  this  sort, 
ten  years  intervened  between  the  production  of  V Aiglon  and 
his  next  play.  During  the  last  of  these,  rumor  and  gossip 
were  busy,  circumstances  which  could  but  harm  the  poet.  Even 
some  of  his  sincerest  admirers  unwittingly  embarrassed  him 
by  extravagant  assertions.    As  was  inevitable,  interest  in  Ro- 
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stand's  mysterious  drama  eventually  waned,  so  that  its  first  per- 
formance in  1910  disappointed  many. 

Nevertheless,  Ckantecler  is  an  allegory  unique  in  more  than 
one  respect.  The  reliance  upon  the  theatric,  so  evident  in 
its  two  predecessors,  becomes  in  this  piece  a  reliance  upon  nov- 
elty in  costume,  with  beasts  and  birds  taking  the  place  of  men, 
creatures  of  the  farmyard  and  the  forest  being  enlarged  in 
order  to  produce  the  illusion  of  a  world  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  domestic  fowls.  Chantecler,  the  strutting  Cock,  who  fondly 
imagines  that  he  evokes  the  sunrise,  is  man  constantly  under 
the  delusion  of  his  own  importance.  The  Pheasant  represents 
modern  woman,  his  intellectual  rival.  Offended  because  Chan- 
tecler seems  to  neglect  her  for  his  work,  she  induces  him  to 
attend  a  five  o'clock  tea  at  the  Guinea  Fowl's,  where  he  is  lightly 
esteemed  by  the  cynical  Parisian  Blackbird,  the  scoffers,  and 
the  flatterers,  until  he  generously  rescues  them  all  from  a  Spar- 
row-hawk. Even  though  betrayed  after  this  act  of  generosity, 
Chantecler  conquers  his  adversaries  and  flies  to  the  forest  to  live 
with  the  Pheasant  in  freedom.  But  he  finds  no  peace.  The 
toads,  in  comparing  his  voice  with  that  of  the  Nightingale,  have 
only  flattered  him.  When  the  Nightingale  falls  victim  to  a 
hunter,  Chantecler  grows  melancholy  and  yearns  for  his  barn- 
yard companions.  The  Pheasant,  like  the  Delilah  of  tradition, 
would  strip  him  of  his  supernatural  power.  So,  lulling  him  to 
sleep  beneath  her  wing,  she  demonstrates  the  futility  of  his  mis- 
sion. When  the  sun  rises  without  his  co-co-ri-co,  Chantecler 
awakens  to  his  delusion.  But  he  still  feels  burning  in  him  the 
fire  of  idealism.  He  will  return  to  his  barnyard,  content  to  an- 
nounce, if  he  cannot  evoke,  the  morning.  The  Pheasant  (Woman 
still)  is  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  male,  even  though  she 
does  not  believe  in  his  mission. 

As  Frank  W.  Chandler  has  said,  no  analysis  can  convey  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  scintillating  wit,  the  brilliant  extem- 
porization, the  profusion  of  words  and  images  in  this  play.  Ro- 
stand is  a  whirling  dervish  of  a  poet,  intoxicating  by  his  virtu- 
osity, now  superbly  lyrical,  now  setting  off  verbal  fireworks, 
slang,  puns,  in  sheer  exuberance  of  spirit.  The  characteriza- 
tion of  the  animals  suggests  the  art  of  La  Fontaine  and  Buffon; 
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the  bucolic  grace  makes  one  think  of  Vergil;  and  a  hundred 
local  allusions  endear  the  piece  to  the  French.  The  author  him- 
self prefers  Chantecler  to  his  other  pieces,  probably  because 
its  characters  represent  his  ideas.  In  his  own  words,  it  is 
the  drama  of  human  endeavor  grappling  with  life— complex 
life  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  passions  and  disappointments, 
comparable  to  a  'Vanity  Fair'  for  mankind.  We  are  thus  spec- 
tators in  a  world  whose  tragedy  symbolizes  our  own.  And  this 
time  the  philosophy  evolved  is  more  definite  than  in  the  poet's 
previous  dramas.  To  be  sure,  Joffroy  Rudel,  the  hero  of  The 
Far-Away  Princess^  met  with  disappointment.  So  did  Cyrano 
and  the  "Eaglet".  But  further  the  poet  did  not  go..  In  his  alle- 
gory, however,  he  implies  that  Chantecler,  after  his  disillusion, 
cheerfully  submits  to  the  inevitable.  In  other  words,  we  must 
accept  life  as  it  is,  love  it  and  beautify  it,  courageously  accom- 
plishing each  day's  humble  task.  Thus  the  ultimate  value  of  life 
here  shifts  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  realm,  from  the 
false  sense  of  achievement  to  the  enduring  good  of  inspiration. 

Although  no  definite  literary  ancestry  can  be  claimed  for 
Edmond  Rostand,  we  may  regard  him  as  a  disciple  of  Victor 
Hugo,  a  disciple  who  afterwards  came  somewhat  under  the  sway 
of  Theodore  de  Banville.  To  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine  he  owed 
little.  Nor  did  symbolism  attract  him.  Rostand's  influence 
was  at  once  negative  and  positive,  both  destructive  and  construc- 
tive. As  a  destructive  force  he  reacted  from  materialism  and 
the  cult  of  science.  In  literature  he  looked  askance  upon  nat- 
uralism, because  of  its  depressing  and  degrading  influence.  As 
a  constructive  force  he  strove  to  foster  idealism  and  those  latent 
spiritual  qualities  which  had  inspired  his  race  with  deeds  so 
heroic  and  beautiful.  This  was  no  vain  ambition.  Each  of  his 
plays  gives  an  impression  of  boundless  poetic  wealth  and  fecun- 
dity. His  loftiest  dreams,  even  if  beyond  tangible  realization, 
are  always  profoundly  human. 

Like  Paul  Claudel,  Rostand  belonged  to  a  subtler  and  more 
exacting  age  than  ours.  The  technique  of  his  art  has  rarely 
been  excelled.  He  handled  the  metric  form  in  a  fashion  so 
masterly  that  one  would  think  it  the  natural  expression  of  his 
genius.    Poetic  images  flowed  from  his  pen  as  water  from  a  well- 
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ing  spring.  He  possessed  a  faculty  for  rendering  rhymes  suave 
or  piercing.  His  resonant  rhetoric  was  a  Southern  trait.  No 
other  Frenchman  has  left  a  work  so  bubbling  with  Gallic  wit, 
or  waved  more  magnificently  the  ^ox\oyy&  panache  oi  Bayard  and 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  artistic  refinement, 
Rostand  remained  close  to  nature,  as  witness  his  fondness  for 
rustic  life  and  for  the  conceptions  embodied  in  Chantecler.  His 
dramatic  poetry,  which  should  be  heard  on  the  stage  rather 
than  read,  contains  just  enough  lyrism.  His  idealism  is  most 
apparent  in  The  Far-Away  Princess^  where  the  story  of  the 
troubadourRudeland  the  lady  of  Tripoli  has  become  a  glowing 
apologue  of  man's  blind  devotion  to  the  unattainable.  Rostand 
believed  that  the  vision  of  the  true  poet  embraces  the  invisible 
world  as  well  as  the  visible,  and  that  his  creative  art  should 
harmoniously  blend  the  ephemeral  and  the  eternal,  constantly 
enriching  the  spiritual  heritage  of  mankind. 

William  H.  Scheifley. 
Indiana  University. 
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Commons  Debates  for  1629.  Critically  edited,  with  an  Introduction 
dealing  with  parliamentary  sources  for  the  early  Stuarts.  Edited  by  Wal- 
lace Notestein,  sometime  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, now  Professor  of  English  History  in  Cornell  University, and  Frances 
Helen  Relf,  Professor  of  History  in  Lake  Erie  College.  Minneapolis: 
Research  Publications  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Studies  in  the 
Social  Sciences,  Number  10.    192 1. 

The  word  *definitive'  should  be  cautiously  used  among  scholars, 
but  I  believe  it  may  with  safety  be  applied  to  the  present  edition 
of  the  debates  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1629.  Little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  to  alter  or  reverse  a  scholarship  so  pains- 
taking that  it  searches  out  and  compares  forty-six  copies  of  the 
True  Relation,  hitherto  the  main  source  of  less  careful  historians, 
in  order  to  establish  a  definitive  text.  For  these  and  for  additional 
materials  on  the  session,  manuscript  collections  in  England  and 
in  the  New  World  have  been  ransacked.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  fruit  of  this  research  in  two  extended  diaries  of  the 
session  and  several  shorter  manuscript  relations  of  the  shorter 
parts  of  it  as  well  as  a  text  of  the  True  Relation  arrived  at  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  comparison. 

In  considering  the  text  of  the  True  Relation  thus  established, 
it  may  be  well  to  summarize  the  very  interesting  introduction  on 
source  material  for  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  early  Stu- 
art period.  The  editors  dismiss  the  printed  journals  for  most  of 
the  sessions  as  merely  the  rough  notes  of  the  clerk  and  not  in 
any  sense  a  finished  journal  of  legislative  proceedings.  Other 
materials  hitherto  used  for  a  history  of  the  session  of  1629  are 
analyzed  down  to  their  first  elements.  These,  it  is  concluded, 
are  the  'separates*,  or  copies  of  speeches,  documents,  remonstran- 
ces, etc.,  obtained  by  members  for  their  friends  and  for  the  in-' 
formation  of  their  constituents,  and  copied  again  and  again  until 
many  various  readings  arose.  The  notes  of  proceedings  for 
specific  sessions  have  a  similar  origin  and  use.  Inaccurate 
copies  of  these  proceedings,  worked  up  by  scriveners  in  news  let- 
ters which  they  supplied  day  by  day  to  persons  anxious  for  news  of 
parliamentary  events,  were  preserved  and  finally  bound  up  with 
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various  of  the  separates,  making  the  numerous  volumes  of  par- 
liamentary complications  which  are  to  be  found  in  English  manu- 
script collections.  The  True  Relation^  the  editors  believe,  a  com- 
pilation of  news  letters  from  two  different  sources  with  the  sep- 
arates, was  first  printed  in  1641  under  the  title  of  Diumall  Oc- 
currences, The  editors  have  undertaken  to  arrive  at  the  proceed- 
ings reported  by  the  True  Relation^  by  an  elaborate  balancing  of 
texts.  Often,  they  frankly  admit  that  a  speech  in  its  final  form 
is  precisely  identical  with  none  of  the  extant  copies.  Perhaps 
such  editorship  is  a  little  daring,  but  as  the  elaborate  footnotes 
indicate  every  variation  of  reading  in  the  various  texts,  the  stu- 
dent who  does  not  feel  satisfied  may  at  any  point  make  his  own 
version. 

Other  materials  printed  are  the  notes  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas, 
the  royalist  source  used  by  Gardiner,  the  notes  of  Sir  Richard 
Grosvenor,  three  letters  of  Sir  Francis  Nethersole  to  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  March  2, 1629, 
based  on  two  different  copies.  In  every  respect  the  editing  comes 
up  to  the  best  standards  of  American  scholarship.  The  editors 
promise  similar  publications  for  other  sessions  of  the  period,  and 
all  students  of  the  Stuart  period  will  hold  them  to  this  under- 
taking strictly. 

The  general  reader,  accustomed  to  take  his  history  in  homeo- 
pathic doses,  will  be  somewhat  startled  that  so  stout  a  volume  is 
needed  to  set  forth  the  proceedings  of  a  session  of  Parliament 
of  which  he  is  apt  to  remember  only  that  dramatic  climax,  the 
putting  of  Eliot's  resolution  while  Holies  and  Valentine  held 
the  speaker  down  in  his  chair.  He  may  question  why  the  vol- 
ume is  necessary.  Again  the  editor's  introduction  affords  him 
an  answer.  The  opposition  party  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Stu- 
arts took  care  to  give  to  the  nation  and  posterity  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  that  put  them  in  the  most  favorable  light  pos- 
sible. The  balance  of  extant  sources  has  sometimes  blinded  even 
Gardiner,  the  master  of  the  period,  with  whom  the  editors,  like 
most  serious  students,  differ  only  with  the  most  profound 
respect.  With  broader  sources  to  use  historians  may  come  to 
modify  the  verdicts  that  have  put  the  Parliament  always  in  the 
right  and  the  king  always  in  the  wrong.     The  editors  remind 
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us  that,  in  case  the  Lancastrian  and  Tudor  periods  arc  subjected 
to  the  close  and  scientific  scrutiny  that  the  Stuart  period  is  now 
undergoing,  many  of  the  rights  and  constitutional  customs  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Stuart  Parliaments  so  stoutly  maintained  may 
be  found  to  have  but  an  uncertain  historical  basis.  When  re- 
sults in  these  fields  shall  finally  be  laid  side  by  side  with  our 
results  for  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  come  in  the  end  to 
conceive  of  that  century  as  a  struggle  of  two  fundamentally 
different  interpretations  of  the  past,  of  which  the  one  might 
seem  to  have  little  less  validity  than  the  other. 

Theodore  C.  Pease. 
The  University  of  Illinois. 


The  Art  of  Letters.    By  Robert  Lynd.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    1921.    Pp.  240. 

In  Robert  Lynd  we  have  a  critic  so  alive  in  opinion  and  tem- 
per that  his  urbanely  phrased  findings  seem  to  be  our  findings, 
the  result  of  parleying  committee  work.  He  reads;  he  thinks; 
he  imagines;  and — he  is  himself.  In  this  volume  the  author  of 
Old  and  New  Masters  discusses  Pepys,  Bunyan,  Campion, 
Donne,  Walpole,  Cowper,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Tennyson, 
Meredith,  Morris,  Wilde,  Young,  the  Georgian  poetry,  criticism, 
some  critics,  Elizabethan  plays  and  the  politics  of  Swift  and 
Shakespeare.     He  says,  justly  enought,  that — 

'*....  the  chief  duty  of  criticism  is  the  praise— the  in- 
fectious praise— of  the  greatest  poetry  [p.  90].  Criticism, 
then,  is  praise,  but  it  is  praise  of  literature.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  that  and  the  praise  of 
what  pretends  to  be  literature**  [p.  220]. 

If  in  his  wide-ranging  apreciations  he  sometimes  jostles  his 
critical  scales,  at  any  rate  he  has  scales  and  weights.  Apparent 
contradictions  prove  sometimes  to  be  desirably  shifted  view- 
points. This  would  explain  his  belief  that  the  best  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  were  poets  by  destiny  and  dramatists  by 
accident.  "The  greatest  of  them  apart  from  Shakespeare  .  .  . 
might  have  been  greater  writers  if  the  English  theatre  had  never 
existed**  (p.  85).   And  yet, — "the  greatest  poets,  both  of  Greece 
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and  of  England,  took  their  genius  to  that  extremely  popular  in- 
stitution, the  theatre.  They  wrote  .  .  .  for  mankind"  (p.  87). 
The  essays  on  Shelley  and  Coleridge  are  hearteningiy  good ;  the 
analyses  of  Mr.  Saintsbury,  Mr.  Gosse  and  Professor  Babbitt  as 
critics  are  sagacious ;  the  paper  on  Georgian  poets  is,  on  the 
whole,  as  right  in  its  conclusions  as  in  its  spirit;  and  the  "tem- 
porary criticism"  of  Tennyson  prescribes  very  frankly  and 
kindly  some  of  the  minus  signs  that  must  go  to  a  final  evalua- 
tion. Mr.  Lynd  has  given  us  a  really  memorable  collection  here 
of  some  thoroughly  interesting  reviews  and  essays,     q  u  p 


Modern  Thought  in  the  German  Lyric  Poets  From  Goethe  to 
Dehmel.  By  Friederich  Bruns.  Madison :  Univerhity  of  Winconsin 
Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  Number  13.     1921.    Pp.  loi. 

The  soul  of  a  people  lives  in  its  lyrics;  consequently  this 
compact  discussion  is  at  this  time  particularly  welcome  as  af- 
fording to  the  American  public  (although  it  will  be  read  chiefly 
by  university  people)  these  glimpses  of  insight  into  the  German 
mind.  The  discussion  has  been  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
three  problems :  "the  conception  of  the  deity,  the  question  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  valuation  of  life".  But  "an 
absolute  limitation  to  lyric  verse  for  the  sake  of  mere  consis- 
tency" did  not  seem  "feasible  nor  desirable".  What  happens 
in  one  sphere  or  department  of  literature  tends  sooner  or  later 
to  spread  wavelike  throughout  the  entire  area,  and  this  limita- 
tion to  lyric  verse  would  therefore  have  been  impracticable;  so 
the  writer  notes  (page  13): — 

"In  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  instead  the  song  of 
suffering  Das  Lied  vom  Leide,  In  Germany  it  is  the  cen- 
tury of  the  rebirth  of  tragedy:  not  only  did  Kleist,  Grillpar- 
zer,  Hebbel,  Richard  Wagner,  and  Hauptmann  create  the 
modern  tragic  drama,  but  the  great  tragic  poets  of  the  past 
became  vital  factors  once  more,  above  all  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare." 

Using  lyric  as  a  guide,  then,  we  are  to  follow  this  clue  of  song 
through  the  maze  of  the  past  century  or  two,  stopping  to  note 
such  signposts  here  and  there  as  Goethe,  Romanticism,  Welt- 
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schmerz.  Realism  and  a  New  Faith  in  Life,  Pessimism,  the  New 
Optimism — a  development  parallel,  one  might  add,  to  what  has 
occurred  in  other  literatures.  Language  creates  an  artificial  bar. 
The  influence  of  Hebbel  is  still  to  be  felt  in  its  proper  intensity 
on  our  own  literature  and  perhaps  that  wave  has  swept  by.  He 
is  here  awarded  fuller  recognition  than  some  critics  think  he 
merits,  but  he  is  a  very  great  poet  in  spite  of  their  dislike,  and 
the  present  writer,  without  troubling  about  his  philosophy,  had 
long  ago  found  enjoyment  in  his  sombre  yet  powerful  dramas. 
Platen,  too,  an  old  favorite,  receives  place  in  the  Lyric  Canon ; 
few  German  poets  drew  a  more  direct  inspiration  from  the 
Greeks  and  fewer  still  have  been  so  successful  in  the  adaptation 
of  classical  metres  to  the  German  language.  Nietzsche's  debt  to 
Hebbel  is  sufficiently  indicated,  but  from  darkness  he  draws  a 
lurid  light;  his  Uebermensch  finds  a  curious  and  imperfect  par- 
allel in  Thomas  Hardy's  The  God  Beyond,  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  philosophies  are  often  pursued  with  more  en- 
thusiasm than  understanding,  and  that  to  the  poets  philosophy 
plunges  all  too  readily  into  mysticism.  Professor  Bruns  has  drawn 
a  path,  however,  that  can  be  followed  and  his  interpretations  of 
the  writers  of  lyric  constitute  a  genuine  service  to  criticism. 

J.  B.  Edwards. 
Wells  CoUege. 

Plato's  Studies  and  Criticisms  of  the  Poets.    By  Carleton  Lewis 
Brownson.    Boston :  The  Gorham  Press.  1920.  Pp.  157. 

When  a  philosopher  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  poets,  even 
to-day,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  shrinking  of  sensitive  souls.  The 
poetic  instinct  and  the  critical  faculty  are  more  likely  to  'mix' 
than  to  mingle  when  they  meet.  Doubly  difficult  must  it  be 
when  the  philosopher  is  a  poet  also;  yet  in  this  case  his 
animadversions  will  be  aimed  rather  against  the  content  than  the 
spirit  of  poetry  that  excites  his  protest.  At  the  same  time  there 
exists  a  certain  kinship  betweeen  poetry  and  philosophy:  one 
shapes  an  ideal  world,  the  other  insists  that  we  try  to  live  in  it. 

Professor  Brownson  has  initiated  an  inquiry  into  Plato's  studies 
of  the  poets  and  his  condemnation  of  them,  his  final  criticism 
of  poetry  and  his  estimate  of   the  function  of  poetry  in  the 
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society  of  his  ideal  state.  He  banishes  the  epic  poets,  notably 
Homer,  from  his  **state  beyond",  but  he  is  not  able  so  easily  to 
dispose  of  all  the  poets.  In  poetry  men's  ideas  crystallize  sooner 
than  in  philosophy;  thus  the  poets  looking  back  with  misty 
memories  upon  a  past  that  fancy  renders  dear  and  paints  with 
brighter  colors  than  reality  justifies  naturally  rouse  a  certain 
impatience  in  the  philosopher,  who  would  like  to  base  his  criti- 
cism of  life  upon  possibilities  at  least,  if  facts  seem  to  be  too 
shifting  and  uncertain.  The  superstitions  and  opinions  of  the 
hoi polloi^  however,  have  crystallized  at  a  still  earlier  stage,  and 
so  the  poet  still  and  always  has  his  message  and  teaching  for 
the  masses,  often  coming  nearer  to  them  than  the  philosophers. 
The  philosopher  too  often  requires  translation  into  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  much  of  his  teaching  might  remain  impotent  or  unknown 
if  the  poet  did  not  go  to  the  philosopher  for  his  forms  of  thought. 
Plato  is  justified  in  not  excluding  the  dramatists  in  his  general 
condemnation.  Thought  works  its  way  from  philosophy  to  the 
life  of  the  people  through  poetry.  Epic  has  long  been  sup- 
planted by  romance  and  the  novel;  but  the  dramatists  have 
lost  none  of  their  power,  as  will  soon  appear  to  anyone  who  sets 
out  to  trace  any  now  generally  accepted  opinion  to  its  origins.  But 
even  Plato  was  impatient  and  so  much  of  sui)erstition  had  at- 
tached itself  to  poetry,  to  epic  especially,  -that  he  felt  obliged  to 
discard  the  whole  thing  in  many  instances.  The  "Enlighten- 
ment" had  done  its  work.  The  old  conceptions  of  the  gods  were 
harmful  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  book  is  exhaustive,  its  conclusions  are  valuable  if  not 
startling,  and  the  style  is  attractive.  Of  especial  service  to  stu- 
dents of  Plato  will  be  found  the  tables  of  references  by  Plato  to 
the  poet.  Useful,  too,  is  the  insight  given  into  Plato's  own  criti- 
cism of  poetry  as  such. 

J.  B.  Edwards. 

Collected  Poems.    By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  New  York:    The 
Macmillan  Company.   192 1.    Pp.  591. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  contemporary  American  poets, 
it  can  never  be  said  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  that  his  repu- 
tation was  a  mushroom  growth.    The  poet  is  fifty-three  years 
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old,  and  one  of  his  most  impressive  poems,  Captain  Craig^  was 
published  twenty  years  ago— and  impressed  very  few  people. 
Only  one  history  of  American  literature,  so  far  as  I  know,  even 
mentions  him.  For  every  reader  of  modem  poetry  who  can  name 
one  of  Mr.  Robinson's  poems  there  are  at  least  a  score  who  can 
chatter  glibly  of  Spoon  River ^  Patterns^  and  General  Booth 
Enters  Heaven.  His  work  has  been  highly  admired  where  it 
has  been  known,  but  it  has  been  known  only  to  a  comparatively 
small  public.  It  is  gratifying  that  so  many  reviewers  are  now 
giving  him  the  respectful  attention  he  deserves.  Only  recently 
the  Authors'  Club  of  New  York  voted  his  Collected  Poems  the 
most  enduring  literary  publication  of  the  year,  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  has  attained 
permanent  rank  as  an  American  poet. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  advanced  no  new  theories  of  poetry,  en- 
gaged in  no  critical  controversies,  and  made  no  efifort  to  impress 
his  personality  on  the  public  by  violence  done  upon  the  dead 
body  of  decorum.  His  sole  kinship  with  the  new  school  of 
poetry  is  in  his  avoidance  of  the  old  poetic  diction.  It  is  a 
prominent  trait  of  his  technique  to  use  an  almost  exaggerated 
run-on  structure  with  the  most  commonplace  prose  words, 
preferably  monosyllables,  in  the  emphatic  positions.  No  one  but 
a  finished  technician  could  do  this  and  escape  banality;  Mr. 
Robinson  succeeds  in  it  more  often  than  did  Wordsworth. 
Curiously  enough,  another  phase  of  Mr.  Robinson's  poetic 
diction,  as  Miss  Amy  Lowell  has  already  pointed  out,  is  the 
choice  of  unnecessarily  obscure  words  and  roundabout  expres- 
sions. Thus,  to  cite  a  random  example,  he  begins  Captain  Craig 
in  a  quite  Wordsworthian  manner: — 

"  I  doubt  if  ten  men  in  all  Tilbury  Town 
Had  ever  shaken  hands  with  Captain  Craig," 

and  seven  lines  further  imposes  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the 
reader's  power  of  attention  with  the  following: — 

"He  had  lived  his  life 
And  in  his  way  had  shared,  with  all  mankind, 
Inveterate  leave  to  fashion  of  himself 
By  some  resplendent  metamorphosis 
Whatever  he  was  not." 
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Free  verse  has  no  attractions  for  Mr.  Robinson.  One  would 
hardly  expect  a  poet  of  his  stem  reticence  and  complete  self- 
subjection,  combined  wtth  a  stoical  acceptance  of  the  world  as 
it  is,  to  rebel  against  the  restrictions  of  conventional  art.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sticks  to  the  old  forms,  with  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  sonnets,  dramatic  monologues,  and  long  narrative  poems. 
These  latter,  not  even  excepting  Avoris  Harvest^  which  the 
poet  calls  **a  dime  novel  in  verse",  are  no  mere  romantic  nar- 
ratives; they  are  meaty  with  psychological  analysis  and  phil- 
osophic comment,  generally  by  reticent  indirection,  on  some  of 
the  most  thorny  problems  of  existence. 

The  severity  of  Mr.  Robinson's  thought,  his  very  sincerity 
and  moral  courage,  will  restrict  his  popularity.  He  lacks  both 
the  easy  optimism  and  the  exuberant  animal  spirits  to  make 
him  popular  with  the  careless  reader,  and  his  pessimism  (if  the 
word  is  really  just  to  him)  is  not  sufficiently  defiant  or  despair- 
ing to  make  him  popular  with  that  large  choir  of  the  disen- 
chanted who  cherish  their  own  biliousness.  Likewise  his 
reticence  will  hardly  recommend  him  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  A  Freudian  ghost  from  a  Spoon  River  graveyard  or  a 
communicative  description  of  the  wavelets  in  a  poetess's  bath- 
tub is  certainly  more  easily  appreciated  than  such  thoughtful 
dramatic  monologues  as  Ben  Jonson  Entertains  a  Man  from 
Statford  or  The  Three  Taverns,  The  former  of  these  is  a  note- 
worthy effort  to  present  the  personal  character  and  inner  life  of 
Shakespeare  as  Ben  Jonson  may  have  observed  it;  the  latter  is 
a  character-study  of  Saint  Paul.  Both  demand  background,  at- 
tention, and  sympathetic  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  present  volume  contains  all  of  Mr.  Robinson's  published 
poems  except  a  very  few  of  the  earlier  ones,  omitted  by  the  poet 
as  below  his  standard.  The  separate  volumes  are:  The  Man 
Against  the  Sky  (1916),  Children  of  the  Night  {l^^\  Captain 
Craig  {\(j/02\  Merlin  (19 17),  Launcelot  (1920),  The  Town 
Down  the  River  {i()io\  The  Three  Taverns  {ig2o\  and  Avon's 
Harvest  {ig2i). 

Merlin  and  Launcelot  are  two  Arthurian  studies  that  will  com- 
pare with  those  of  Tennyson  and  Morris.  They  lack  the  senti- 
mental appeal  of  Tennyson  and  are  inferior  to  both  Tennyson 
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and  Morris  in  sensuous  beauty,  but  they  yield  to  none  in  their 
understanding  of  character  and  motive.  Such  shorter  poems  as 
John  Evereldown,  Old  King  Cole,  and  Flammonde  are  those  by 
which  the  general  reader  would  most  likely  remember  the  poet. 
John  Evereldawn  shows  that  in  spite  of  his  fondness  for  blank 
verse  and  sonnets  Mr.  Robinson  can  command  an  almost 
Elizabethan  lyric  lilt  when  he  so  desires.  The  other  two 
exemplify  his  astonishingly  smooth  construction  in  the 
short  narrative.  Old  King  Cole  contains  several  character- 
istic touches  of  the  suave  irony  that  is  a  part  of  the  poet's 
outlook  on  life. 

What  this  outlook  really  is,  in  its  entirety,  is  difficult  of 
statement,  by  reason  of  the  poet's  reticent  style.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Captain  Craig  one  finds — 

/* 
"the  calm,  Socratic  patronage, 
At  once  half  sombre  and  half  humorous  ", 

that  frequently  characterizes  the  poet's  own  attitude,  and  a 
philosophy— also  the  poet's  own,  apparently— whose  cardinal 
principles  are  that  the  man's  salvation  depends  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  the  spirit  of  childhood  and  upon  humorous  tolerance. 
Mr.  Robinson's  stoical  acceptance  of  uncertainty  and  his  refusal 
to  convert  it  into  a  doctrine  of  despair  are  well  shown  in  two 
sonnets,  Credo  and  Cliff  Klingenhagen,  The  most  impressive 
comingto-grips  with  the  central  problems  of  human  fate  is  The 
Man  Against  the  Sky,  This  poem,  probably  his  best,  offers  no 
cocksure  solution.  One  reads  the  poem  thoughtfully— it  is  se- 
vere reading — and  remains  thoughtful  a  good  while  thereafter. 
More  quotable  and  less  severe  are  the  closing  lines  of  Ballade 
by  the  Fire^  which  are  perhaps  equally  representative  of  the 
poet's  view  of  life: — 

"  But  then,  what  though  the  mystic  Three 

Around  me  ply  their  merry  trade  ? — 
And  Charon  soon  may  carry  me 

Across  the  gloomy  Stygian  glade? — 

Be  up,  my  Soul ;  nor  be  afraid 
Of  what  some  unborn  year  may  show ; 

But  mind  your  human  debts  are  paid, 
As  one  by  one  the  phantoms  go. 
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Envoy 

**  Life  is  the  game  that  must  be  played : 

This  truth  at  least,  good  friends,  we  know ; 
So  live  and  laugh,  nor  be  dismayed 
As  one  by  one  the  phantoms  go." 

Newman  I.  White. 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


Negro  Folk  Rhymes.    By  Thomas  W.  Talley.    New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    1922. 

This  collection  has  the  vitality,  the  contagious  good  humor, 
the  refreshing  nonsense  one  knowing  the  race  would  expect, 
with  the  occasional  touch  of  pathos,  as  here  and  there  the  dark 
story  of  slavery  crops  out.  Some  of  the  crude  childish  jingles 
belong  to  the  great  mass  of  nonsense  literature,  but  from  another 
and  more  important  point  of  view  they  belong  to  the  still 
larger  class  of  folk  literature. 

The  student  of  folk  literature  should  welcome  the  book  as  a 
distinct  contribution  to  his  source  material.  Moreover,  the  com- 
piler has  included  a  valuable  study  of  the  material  and,  among 
other  things,  has  performed  a  real  service  in  explaining  'call'  and 
'  'sponse',  the  Negro  'solo*  and  'chorus*.  Of  not  least  value  is 
the  description  by  Mr.  Talley,  who  witnessed  it,  of  the  making 
of  a  secular  rhyme. 

But  here  appreciation  must  end.  The  book  is  marred  by  gross 
carelessness  on  the  compiler's  part.  A  number  of  the  rhymes 
should  not  have  been  included.  Some  are  distinctly  not  of  Negro 
origin,  others  probably  not.  No  doubt,  every  one  in  the  col- 
lection is  heard  among  Negroes,  but  this  does  not  prove  Ihem 
of  Negro  origin.  The  whites  of  the  South  also  have  an  enormous 
store  of  folk-songs  and  jingles,  many  of  them  brought  over  from 
England  and  Scotland  long  ago.  Some  of  these  the  Negro  has 
picked  up  and  used  verbatim]  others  he  has  adapted  and  en- 
larged ;  and  from  still  others  he  has  taken  suggestions.  The 
reverse  process  has  also  taken  place. 

For  instance.  The  Mule's  Kick  is  simply  the  last  stanza,  very 
slightly  altered,  of  a  poem  by  Irwin  Russell  calle<J  J^ebuchadnez- 
24 
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zar.  The  first  stanza  of  Captain  Dime  is  a  part  of  the  nation- 
ally known  Old  Dan  Tucker^  as  is  also  th^  first  stanza  of  Aunt 
Dinah  Drunk,  And  such  an  apparently  recent  rhyme  as  The 
Negro  and  the  Policeman  \s  an  alteration  of  an  earlier  one  of 
the  whites  beginning  Old  Mister  Johnson  Turn  Me  Loose.  Hal- 
liwell's  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales  (London,  1849) 
proves  Mr.  Talley's  Roses  Red  to  have  been  known  in  England, 
in  a  better  version,  at  least  seventy-five  years  ago.  Satan,  as  Nor- 
thall's  English  Folk-Rhymes  (London,  1892)  shows,  has  long  been 
known  to  the  people  of  rural  Britain ;  and  from  the  same  source  we 
learn  that  the  ancestors  of  Negro  Baker  Man  and  Kneel  on  this 
Carpet  have  likewise  long  been  favorites  of  the  country  folk. 
There  might  be  some  question  about  Frog  Went  A-Courting, 
but  for  years  it  has  been  known  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Campbell  and  Sharp  have  found  it  among  the  secluded 
mountaineers,  who  have  practically  no  contact  with  the  Negro; 
and  have  included  it  in  their  English  Folk- Songs  from  the  South- 
ern Appalachians,  Examples  might  be  be  multiplied,  but  these 
are  enough.  Not  a  few  of  the  rhymes  have  for  years  been  pub- 
lished, in  practically  the  same  form,  in  children's  jingle  books. 

Several  minor  faults  might  be  pointed  out.  Not  enough  effort 
is  made  to  give  an  approximate  date  to  the  rhymes.  Even  the 
inclusion  of  mistaken  material  does  not  irreparably  impair  the 
collection;  yet  this  does  keep  it  from  being  "authentic  for  the 
student  of  folk  literature'*.  The  undertaking  is  a  useful  one 
and  should  be  continued. 

J.  H.  Nelson. 

Cornell  University. 

The  First  World  War  :    1914-1918.    By  C.  k  Court  Rcpington.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.   1920.  Two  volumes.  Pp.xvii,  621 ;  xiii,  581. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Repington  has  produced  a  capital  view  of 
the  Great  War  as  seen  through  'public-school'  English  eyes, — 
eyes,  too,  in  this  instance,  of  exceptional  range  and  vision  on  ac- 
count of  exceptional  opportunity,  yet  without  much  real  insight. 
The  book  is  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be:  a  record  of  personal 
experiences  and  opinions  based  upon  the  writer's  personal  notes, 
letters  and   diaries.      There   are  helpfully — sometimes   rather 
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amazingly — frank  accounts  of  conversations  with  such  men  as 
Lloyd  George,  Kitchener,  French,  Allenby,  Robertson,  Balfour, 
Asquith,  Churchill,  Haig,  Fisher,  Clemenceau,  Joffre,  Foch, 
retain,  Pershing,  and  many  others.  The  style  is  alive,  and 
the  comments  upon  characters  and  events  are  often  amus- 
ingly trenchant.  There  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  humor 
in  the  writing,  and,  although  Colonel  Repington  has  plenty 
of  self-confidence,  it  expresses  itself  here  rather  humanly  than 
objectionably. 

We  believe  that  many  of  the  criticisms  of  persons  and  poli- 
cies Colonel  Repington  ventures — perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
proclaims — will  not  be  endorsed  by  other  capable  military  experts 
or  by  history,  yet  he  undoubtedly  served  The  London  Times  and 
his  country  well  in  his  articles  and  correspondence,  despite  the 
extravagance  of  some  of  his  present  claims.  Very  Repington- 
like  are  such  remarks  as  the  following:  '*We  have  had  a  nasty 
knock  near  Bagdad."  "They  have  simply  been  snobbish  sheep." 
"Joffre  ...  is  well  worth  talking  to."  "Briand  is  a  charmer." 
"Much  talk  about  the  Censorship.  Personally  I  think  it  is  im- 
proving. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  deleted  all  my  remarks 
about  Chatham,  believing  him  to  have  been  a  naval  port." 
"Balfour  .  .  .  has  more  moral  courage  than  any  other  of  our 
statesmen."  "Winston  .  .  .  told  me  that  I  ought  to  have  had 
one  of  the  highest  commands,  and  that  no  one  had  my  brain. 
I  wonder  whether  he  says  this  to  everybody."  r  y\  r 


The  Quimby  Manuscripts.    Edited  by  Horatio  W.  Dresser.    New  York  : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  viii,  474. 

There  are  now  made  available  for  the  first  time  the  various 
pertinent  writings  of  Phineas  Parkhurst  Quimby,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  the  healer  to  whom  Mrs.  Eddy  (then  Mrs.  Patterson) 
applied  for  treatment  before  she  became  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  cult.  The  compiler  wishes  his  work  to  be  regarded 
as  non-controversial,  but  the  implications  are  adverse  to  Mrs. 
Eddy's  position  touching  originality.  Her  letters  to  Dr.  Quimby 
(1862-64)  are  here  for  the  first  time  published. 
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Principles  of  the  New  Economics.  By  Lionel  D.  Edie,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Politics  in  Colgate  University.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  and  Company.    1922.  Pp.  524. 

This  book,  as  the  Introduction  states,  is  an  integration  of 
present-day  tendencies  in  economic  thinking  in  whicK  without 
repudiation  of  orthodox  views  ,the  departures  from  these  views 
are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  t!ie  new  psychology.  The  author 
believes  that  there  is  a  fundamental  unity  in  recent  pluralistic 
progress  in  economic  thinking.  His  work  is  a  valuable  synthesis 
and  deserves  study. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  the  book  are  :  Economic  Psychol- 
ogy, Economic  Institutions  and  Functions,  and  Economic  Adap- 
tation. The  first  chapters  present  in  brief  the  chief  psychological 
conceptions  required  for  an  understanding  of  economic  life.  The 
next  chapter  deals  with  the  mechanical  and  scientific  basis  of 
economics.  Progress  rests  on  power.  Non-human  power  moves 
the  world  forward.  Power  plus  machinery  determines  the  tech- 
nical character  of  economic  organization.  Transportation  is  a 
third  factor  in  industrial  activity.  Chemistry  and  geology  are 
almost  as  indispensable.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  human  factor 
that  animates  iind  informs  the  whole,  and  the  motives  of 
the  men  who  create  mechanical  inventions  and  make  scien- 
tific discoveries,  who  control  and  direct  the  application  of  this 
mechanical  and  scientific  techi)ique  to  the  problems  of  industrial 
advancement,  can  be  studied  by  the  psychologist.  His  report  is 
encouraging.  The  social  system  is  not  really  based  on  private 
interests.  There  is  a  gradual  evolution  in  motivation  that  can  be 
observed  also  in  executives  and  managers  of  business  establish- 
ments. 

Labor,  Capital  and  Management  are  next  discussed  and  the 
part  of  each  in  production.  In  the  chapter  on  Labor  the  author 
concludes  that,  as  the  population  of  a  country  determines  the 
quality  of  labor  in  its  industries,  the  national  character  can 
only  be  safeguarded  by  careful  attention  to  this  question. 

**In  the  competitive  race  between  nations  for  social  and 
economic  survival,  and  the  incessant  rivalry  of  nations  for 
positions  of  influence  and  prestige,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  ultimate  superiority  is  held  only  by  nations  whose  blood 
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IS  the  most  virile.  Where  classes  of  population  which  rise 
in  positions  of  economic  success  shrink  from  the  obligation 
of  parenthood,  the  inheritance  of  a  nation  is  jeopardized, 
and  America  is  in  the  initial  stages  of  that  precarious 
position  at  the  present  day.  Certainly,  the  situation  is  one 
which  offers  a  challenge  to  Americans  to  make  new  adap- 
tations between  their  families  and  social  standards  and 
their  economic  circumstances ;  and  to  reconstruct  their 
ideals  and  traditions  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preserving 
the  highest  quality  of  the  national  character."  (Page  171). 

The  study  of  ownership  and  property  presented  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Capital  is  considered  under  these  heads  :  (i)  The  instinc- 
tive basis ;  (2)  Property  a  group  of  rights ;  (3)  Ownership  as  a 
corporate  phenomenon.  Property  is  valuable  because  it  means 
economic  freedom.  But  there  is  an  increasing  insistence  on  a 
revaluation  of  the  motives  governing  its  acquisition.  The  profit 
motive  is  not  socially  adequate,  and  social  thoughtfulness  on 
the  part  of  ownership  is  required.  Inequalities  cannot  be 
smoothed  out  to  a  dead  level ;  they  rest  on  unequal  privileges 
as  well  as  on  unequal  ability,  and  unforeseen  chances  so  increase 
the  risks  of  entrepreneurs  that  the  men  who  assume  great  risks 
expect  great  profits.  The  problem  of  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  wealth  is  therefore  in  part  the  problem  of  reducing  risks  and 
chances  in  business.  There  are  agencies  in  our  economic 
organization  which  aim  in  this  direction,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  insurance  principle. 

In  Management  (Chapter  VIII),  the  problem  is  to  reduce  waste 
and  inefficiency.  Competition,  combination  and  cooperation  are 
the  stages  by  which  business  management  has  developed.  The 
new  standards  of  cooperation  are  still  in  process  of  development, 
but  the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  consumers,  owners,  and  work- 
ers becomes  more  and  more  manifest  as  an  active  principle 
in  business  administration. 

The  next  chapters  are  requisite  to  the  complete  syntliesis 
which  the  author  set  out  to  accomplish.  Markets — their  prin- 
ciples and  strategy — are  discussed  ki  Chapter  IX  ;  in  Chapter  X, 
Money  and  Credit,  their  services  and  dangers.  In  these  the 
importance  of  the  psychological  factors  is  emphasized,  and  the 
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general  trend  of  evolution  is  indicated  as  making  for  confidence 
and  production  more  and  more  directed  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer,  the  advancement  of  the  standards  of  living  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  better  elements  in  social  control. 

The  third  part  of  this  book — Economic  Adaptation — treats 
of  Public  Control  (Chapter  XI) ;  Economic  Radicalism  (Chapter 
XII) ;  and  Economic  Democracy  (Chapter  XIII).  The  highest 
civilization  is  the  result  of  the  greatest  degree  of  freedom  attain- 
able under  democracy,  and  the  two  constituents  of  economic 
life — man  and  institutions — are  shown  as  undergoing  a  simul- 
taneous reshaping  toward  industrial  democracy. 

The  book  is  intended  as  a  text-book,  and  should  prove  attrac- 
tive besides  to  business  men  and  professional  economists. 

J.  B.  Edwards 

WeUs  College. 


The  Isolation  Plan,  with  Papers  on  the  Covenant.   By  William  H. 
Blymyer.    Boston :  Comhill  Publishing  Company.    Pp.  xxiv,  152. 

Mr.  Blymyer  asserts  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  been  framed  by  the  cunning  diplomats  of  the  great 
Powers,  who  intend  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  furthering  their 
own  selfish  and  imperialistic  designs.  As  a  substitute  he  offers 
a  plan  of  his  own,  which  he  calls  the  "  Isolation  **  or  "  Non- 
Intercourse  '*  plan.  Under  this  plan  general  disarmament  and 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  arising  between  nations,  justiciable 
as  well  as  non-justiciable,  would  be  brought  about  by  the  simple 
decision  of  an  Armament  Commission  and  of  an  Arbitration 
Commission  respectively.  Nations  refusing  to  arbitrate  or  to 
comply  with  decisions  rendered  would  be  brought  to  their  knees 
by  a  non-intercourse  interdict  Mr.  Blymyer's  criticism  (p.  123) 
of  the  economic  boycott  under  Article  16  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  not  fair-minded,  and  what  he  says  about  the  "British 
Lords**  (p.  127)  is  almost  puerile. 

S.  L.  Ware. 

The  University  of  the  South. 
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The  Secret  of  the  Sahara  :  Kufara.  By  Rosita  Forbes.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  With  fifty-four  photographs  by  the 
author.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.   192 1.  Pp.  356. 

Mrs.  Forbes  has  given  us  a  fascinating,  even  thrilling,  narra- 
tive of  adventure  in  the  Great  Desert  Her  purpose  was  to 
visit  Kufara,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Senussi,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.  At  the  very  outset  of  this  difficult  undertaking 
she  had  to  elude  the  protective  vigilance  of  the  Italian  military 
authorities,  since  her  party  set  out  from  Jedabia,  which  is  con- 
trolled from  Tripoli.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  made  in  the 
face  of  two  imminent  perils:  first,  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the 
Senussi  themselves,  who  so  little  appreciate  tourists  and  explor- 
ers— to  put  it  mildly — that  only  one  other  European  had  ever 
visited  Kufara,  one  Rohlfs,  a  German  explorer  of  forty  years 
before,  who  barely  escaped  with  his  life  after  great  sufferings  and 
hazards  and  the  loss  of  note-books,  maps,  drawings  and  scientific 
instruments ;  and  second,  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  Beda- 
win  tribes,  who  welcome  the  chance  of  pillaging  any  caravan  not 
strongly  guarded.  The  desert  itself  is  formidable  to  adventu- 
rous travellers.  With  the  concurrence  and  assistance,  however, 
of  an  Egyptian  of  culture,  a  graduate  of  El  Azhar  University, 
whose  knowledge  of  land,  folk  and  customs  saved  many  a 
troublesome  situation  and  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  the 
journey  was  made,  for,  to  offset  all  perils,  Mrs.  Forbes  had  a 
passport  from  the  Sayed  Rida  es  Senussi,  that  authorized  the 
Sitt  Khadija,  a  Moslem  working  for  the  good  of  Islam  and  the 
Senussi,  and  Ahmed  Mohammed  Bey  Hassanein  to  visit  the 
country.  Through  him  she  obtained  a  letter  from  the  chief 
of  the  Senussi,  Sidi  Idris  himself,  and  so  long  as  her  dis- 
guise remained  unpenetrated,  she  was  safe  from  the  Senussi. 
But  among  the  Senussi  there  were  disaffected  families,  such 
as  the  Bahama,  who  plotted  to  destroy  them,  and  they  had  to 
contend  with  the  plots  of  Abdullah,  one  of  the  guides. 

From  oasis  to  oasis,  well  to  well,  the  party  drove  for- 
ward, once  lost  for  several  days  among  the  sands,  until  Ku- 
fara was  sighted.  Most  of  the  oases  visited,  fortunately,  were 
in  charge  of  friends,  who  received  the  explorers  hospitably, 
although  with  a  hospitality  at  times  overwhelming.     Most  formi- 
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dable  were  the  official  dinners,  which  are  described  with  a  decided 
touch  of  humor.  But  it  took  more  than  humor  to  go  through  such 
harrowing  experiences — courage  and  shrewdness  and  the  spirit 
of  the  sportsman  were  the  author's  to  keep  a  cool  head  in  the 
midst  of  the  discomforts  of  the  desert  and  the  intrigues  that 
daily  threatened  life  itself.  As  serenely  unconscious  of  how 
fully  she  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise  as  one  could 
be,  she  took  all  these  extreme  chances  without  hesitation.  The 
letter  of  the  Sidi  Idris  and  the  chivalry  of  the  desert  princes 
prevailed,  so  that  both  the  advance  to  Kufara  and  the  return 
were  achieved  with  safety;  but  the  margin  of  safety  was  never 
too  great,  and  few  narratives  have  a  suspense  so  long  maintained. 

With  it  all,  valuable  observations  were  made  resulting  in 
authoritative  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  geography  and 
history.  These  are  skilfully  interwoven  with  the  narrative,  add- 
ing to  it  their  own  interest,  so  that  the  book  is  sure  to  find  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  general  reader ;  whose  powers  of  dis- 
crimination are  increasing  and  who  will  be  less  disposod  to 
squander  time  on  inferior  writing,  now  that  Mrs.  Forbes  has 
proved  so  convincingly  how  absorbing  the  account  of  a  scientific 
mission  can  be  made. 

J.  B.  Edwards. 

Wells  CoUege. 


Athenian  Tragedy.    By  Thomas  Dwight  Goodell.    New  Haven:   The 
Yale  University  Press.    1920.    pp.  297. 

If  one  were  to  set  out  to  read  all  the  treatises  on  Greek  tragedy 
that  have  already  appeared,  not  much  time  would  remain  to  him 
for  reading  the  plays  themselves.  Should  he  undertake  to  study 
all  the  controversies  that  have  arisen,  time  itself  would  fail.  Con- 
troversies have  been  hotly  waged  over  many  problems  of  history 
and  interpretation,  many  of  them  of  inconsiderable  signifi- 
cance; consequently  the  occasion  for  new  books  on  this  ab- 
sorbing subject  presents  itself  rather  because  of  the  need 
of  adjusting  the  present  age  to  a  larger  appreciation  of  this 
most  vigorous  interpretative  type  of  Greek  art.  There  are, 
it  would   appear,  two  major  problems  involved :   first,  for  the 
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individual  reader  to  select  from  the  numerous  works"  dealing 
with  this  field  such  as  will  best  fill  in  the  frame  for  relating  his 
own  ideas  and  standards  of  appreciation  to  the  mind  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  Athenian  dramatists;  and,  second,  for  the  writers  of 
such  works  themselves  to  adjust  their  interpretations  to  the 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  our  own  time.  Two  con- 
temporary books  seek  to  do  this  for  the  modern  reader,  viz.^ 
Norwood's  Greek  Tragedy  and  this  possibly  more  popular  work 
by  Professor  Goodell.  Athefiian  Tragedy  purports  to  be  an  in- 
troduction (intended  for  the  college  student,  but  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  general  reader  and  valuable  to  the  specialist)  to 
the  first  great  significant  chapter  in  the  drama,  a  develop- 
ment which,  to  judge  from  the  mass  of  books,  essays  and 
criticisms,  forces  itself  to  the  foreground.  It  is  the  field,  be- 
sides, in  which  we  find  the  greatest  literary  artists  in  both  the 
past  and  the  present,  by  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
referring  necessarily  to  contemporary  dramatic  composition. 
Professor  Goodell  understands  his  field  and  his  work  is  a  safe  and 
sane  guide.  The  style  is  graceful  but  not  pretentious.  Clear,  inter- 
esting, with  frank  recognition  of  opposing  views,  rather  generous 
treatment  of  some  of  them,  such  as  Verrall's  stimulating  theories, 
mildly  but  not  unsuccessfully  taking  issue  with  William  Archer 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  drama,  this  book  will  stand  high  among 
the  writings  on  Greek  drama,  although  it  does  not  pretend  to 
supplant  Haigh  or  Campbell  or  Flickinger. 

The  outline  is  simple  and  easily  followed.  Beginning  with  a 
few  general  observations  on  art,  the  arts,  and  the  drama  (Chap- 
ter I)  and  the  conditions  and  conventions  (Chapter  II)that  are  met 
with  in  playwriting,  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  with  insight 
and  decision  the  Athenian  background  (Chapter  III),  and  the 
conventions  of  Attic  tragedy  (Chapter  IV).  Next  come  chapters 
on  external  form  (Chapter  V),  story  and  plot  (Chapter  VI), 
stories  and  plots  (Chapter  VII),  and  internal  form  (Chapter 
VIII).  Finally  the  theories  and  principles  deduced  and  stated 
are  applied  and  illustrated  in  succeeding  discussions  of  i£schylus 
and  character-drawing  (Chapter  IX),  Sophocles  and  the  drama 
of  character  (Chapter  X),  and  Euripides  and  new  aims  (Chap- 
ter XI).   Athenian  Tragedy  is  as  necessary  to  the  student  of 
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modern  literature  as  it  is  to  the  specialist  in  Greek  studies. 
I  know  of  no  writing  in  this  field  which  establishes  contact  be- 
tween modem  and  ancient  thought  and  feeling  with  such  logic, 

impartiality,  vividness  and  ease. 

J.  B.  Edwards. 
Wells  College. 


New  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Greek  Literature.  Edited  by  J.  U. 
Powell  and  E.  A.  Barber.    Oxford :  The  Clarenden  Press.    192 1.   Pp.  166. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  was  not  the  end  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, although  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  traditions  that  a 
history  of  Greek  literature  may  well  stop  there.  The  last  forty 
or  fifty  years,  however,  have  proved  so  rich  in  discoveries  of 
papyri  and  inscriptions  that  a  new  chapter  on  the  literature  of 
the  Alexandrian  age  ought  not  long  to  wait  This  book  gives  a 
brief  but  compendious  account  of  **  recent  discoveries  in  Greek 
poetry  and  prose  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  a  a " 
The  finds  are  of  widely  varying  values.  In  estimating  these 
values  and  interpreting  this  literature  the  authors  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  book  prove  that  good  taste  is  not  incompatible 
with  scholarship.  The  Hymn  of  the  KoureUSy  the  Persce  of 
Timothcus,  the  Fragments  of  Menander  and  the  New  Comedy^ 
the  Mimes  of  Herondas,  the  "Oxyrhynchus  Historian",  the 
"Athenian  Constitution",  some  fragments  of  Lysias  and 
Hypereides  (this  list  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive)  are  based 
on  fragments  of  sufficient  completeness  for  study  and  suffice  to 
show  us  this  later  Greek  world.  Timotheus  we  could  spare, 
perhaps,  but  we  must  always  regret  that  we  have  not  more  of 
Menander.  It  is  interesting  to  find  a  new  version  of  the  story  of 
Menelaus  and  Helen,  a  parody  of  Euripides'  Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 
a  historian  who  contradicts  Xenophon,  that  Aristotle  must  be 
assigned  a  rank  as  a  historian  far  below  Thucydides,  and  that 
Euripides  composed  the  opening  of  the  Persce,  After  reading 
Goodeirs  Athenian  Tragedy  and  a  speech  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Thucydides  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  advise  the 
Athenians  not  to  trust  too  much  to  present  good  fortune,  I  had 
been  considering  how  easily  the  background  and  circumstances 
of  Greek  life  account  for  the  use  in  Greek  drama  of  reversals  of 
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fortune  and,  of  course,  of  recognitions,  when  I  ran  upon  this 
passage  in  the  essay  on  Menander : — 

".  .  .  .  Very  often  the  plot  was  consummated  by  a 
•Recognition*.  It  is  strange  that  this  dramatic  trick  never 
wearied  the  Athenian  audience.  It  has  no  less  an  authority 
behind  it  than  the  Odyssey ;  it  had  been  freely  used  by  the 
tragedians;  and  became  a  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Romantic  writers  long  after  Comedy  ceased  to  be  written  ; 
in  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  integral  a  part  of 
the  Greek  comic  tradition  as  the  legends  were  of  tragedy." 

J.  B.  E. 


Greek  Vase  Painting.  By  Erast  Buschor.  Translated  by  G.  C. 
Richards,  with  an  Introduction  by  Percy  Gardner.  New  York :  E.  P.  Uut- 
ton  and  Company.    1921.   .Pp.180. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  Greek  vase  painting  has  long  been 
desirable  in  English,  as  Professor  Gardner  rightly  observes  in 
his  Introduction  to  this  translation  from  the  German.  The  book 
has  already  been  accepted  as  standard  and  this  translation  makes 
it  available  to  a  larger  number  of  American  and  British  readers. 
The  160  pictures  make  the  volume  attractive,  but  there  is  no 
bibliography  and  the  translator  has  refrained  from  contributing 
notes.  In  outline  the  book  traces  the  story  of  the  Greek  vase 
painters  from  the  Geometric  Style  through  the  seventh  century 
with  the  following  Black-Figured  Style  and  Red-Figured 
Style  in  the  Archaic  Period  to  the  style  of  Polygnotus  and 
Pheidias.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  Stone  and  the 
Bronze  Ages,  the  last  and  seventh  with  late  offshoots.  There 
are  many  problems  in  this  rich  field  still  unsolved  for  want 
of  data;  but  enough  has  been  discovered  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  imagination  of  the  archaeologist,  guided  and  restrained 
by  the  scientific  spirit,  to  build  up  a  comprehensive,  coherent 
account  of  the  whole  subject.  Dr.  Buschor's  work  does  this  and 
makes  the  approach  easier  to  whatever  special  subject  the  stu- 
dent may  later  investigate,  although  it  is  intended  principally  for 
the  general  reader. 

J.  B.  E. 
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Public  Educati«>n  in  the  South.  By  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany.   1922.    Pp.  xii,  482. 

In  thirteen  chapters  Dr.  Knight  has  covered  his  field  carefully 
and  interestingly,  producing  the  first  text-book  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Southern  public  education.  There  are  some  slight  in- 
accuracies, especially  in  the  references  to  the  relations  between 
the  old  University  of  Nashville  and  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  (formerly  Peabody  Normal  College),  and  again  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  new  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  which,  in  order  to  emphasize  its  continuity  with  the 
life-history  of  the  earlier  college,  adopted  outright  as  its  own 
all  of  the  alumni  and  alumnae  of  that  institution.  It  is  erroneous, 
too,  to  say  that  "the  literary  department  of  the  University  of 
Nashville  was  converted  into  such  an  institution"  (referring  to 
the  earlier  Peabody),  the  truth  being  that  the  University  of 
Nashville  continued  to  function  as  such  until  the  new  Peabody 
was  established,  merely  extending  its  hospitality  to  the  old 
Peabody  and  allowing  certain  work  done  during  the  first  two 
years  to  be  recognized  as  normal  school  work  for  the  Peabody 
diploma  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction. 

There  are  good  outlines,  question  lists,  and  bibliographies. 


From  an  Eastern  Embassy.  By  the  Wife  of  the  Councillor  of  the 
Turkish  Embassy  in  London  and  Berlin  from  18 —  to  19 — .  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    London :  Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd.  1920. 

From  an  Eastern  Embassy  is  an  entertaining  collection  of 
reminiscences  of  court  and  social  life  in  the  East,  and  in  England 
Germany  and  Rumania.  The  author  writes  in  an  agreeable  style, 
is  an  acute  observer  and  has  a  woman's  memory  for  all  the  de- 
tails of  every  situation  described.  At  the  same  time  the  narrative  is 
very  largely  a  personal  one,  as  the  author  is  more  interested  in 
her  own  family  and  friends  than  in  affairs  of  state  or  the  mysteri- 
ous life  of  the  East  Her  and  her  husband's  experiences, 
however,  are  interesting  and  worth  the  telling.  The  book 
gives  a  convincing  and  vivid  though  somewhat  kaleidoscopic 
impression. 
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Old  English  Poetry.   By  J.  Duncan  Spaeth,  Professor  of  English  in 
'  Princeton  University.    Princeton  University  Press.   1922.    Pp.  adi,  268. 

This  volume  of  translations  of  Old  English  poetry  into 
alliterative  verse  is  worthy  of  both  the  scholarship  and  the 
literary  sensibility  of  its  author.  The  theory  of  translation 
herein  adopted  is  sound,  and  the  notes,  although  not  over- 
weighted, are  invaluable  to  the  general  reader  or  the  student 
beginner.  "The  classification  of  this  poetry  into  the  main  types 
of  Epic,  Lyric,  Gnomic  and  Historic  Poetry,  while  necessarily 
formal,  does  no  real  violence  to  the  principle  of  historic  con- 
tinuity." 

The  Beggar's  Vision.    By  Brookes  More.    Boston :  The  Comhill  Pub- 
lishing Company.     1921.    Pp.  xvi,  61. 

A  group  of  poems  much  overpraised  by  both  the  publishers 
and  Mr.  Braithwaite,  the  latter  of  who  sponsors  them  in  an  In- 
troduction. They  are  obviously  derivative,  especially  The  Convent 
Legend^  The  Valley  Mysterious  and  The  Last  of  Lost  Eden^  and 
produce  some  painful  discords.  They  show  no  unusual  feeling  and 
much  effort,  and  are  far  from  authentic  poetry, 

IGDRASIL.    By  Royall  Snow.    Boston :  The  Four  Seas  Company.    192 1. 
Pp.63. 

Mr.  Snow  thinks  that  it  is  time  to  "consolidate  the  gains"  of 
the  contemporary  experiment  in  free  verse  rather  than  to  push  it 
further  for  the  present  We  find  neither  gain  nor  consolidation  in 
the  work  he  here  presents.  The  hybrid  forms  he  calls  sonnets 
in  free  verse  are  particularly  objectionable,  and  reveal  his  lamen- 
table unawareness  of  the  essence  and  genius  of  this  fine  pattern. 

The  First  Book  in  United  States  History.    By  Waddy  Thompson. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.    1921.    Pp.  ix,  412. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  skilfully  adapted  the  text  of  his  little 
history  to  the  minds  of  young  readers  by  a  judicious  mixture 
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of  biography  and  picturesque  telling  of  the  events  themselves. 
He  conducts  us  from  Columbus  to  Warren  Harding  with  real 
charm  of  narrative  and  with  an  eye  to  the  essentials  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  American  political,  social  and  industrial  life. 

Society   and  Its    Problems.    By  Grove   Samuel    Dow.    New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    1922.    Pp.  xiv,  594. 

A  useful  treatment  in  simple  language  of  the  chief  problems 
of  sociology.  It  embraces  six  parts — Introduction,  Population, 
Evolution  of  Social  Institutions,  Analysis  of  Society,  Social 
Maladjustment,  and  Social  Progress,  the  last  two  parts  being  es- 
pecially well  developed  as  regards  consciousness  and  proportion. 

Strindberg  the  Man.  By  Gustaf  Uddgren.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Axel  Johan  Uppvall.  Boston  :  The  Four  Seas  Company.  1922.  Pp.  165. 

An  interesting  although  rather  romantic  treatment  of  the 
great  Swede  by  one  who  knew  and  followed  him.  The  expla- 
nation of  Strindberg's  attitude  toward  women  and  the  account 
of  his  last  days  are  of  unusual  interest. 

The  Ghost  Story.    By  Booth  Tarkington.     Cincinnati:  Stewart  Kidd 
Company.    1922.    Pp.  42. 

Mirage.     By  George  M.  P.  Baird.    Cincinnati :  Stewart  Kidd  Company. 
1922.    Pp.  36. 

The  Ghost  Story  is  an  amusing  dramatization  in  farcical  vein  of 
the  old  motif  of  the  bashful  lover  and  the  self-possessed  beloved. 
Mirage  is  a  rather  melodramatic  yet  not  ineffective  one-act  play 
built  about  the  somewhat  worn  idea  of  the  domestic  complica- 
tions of  a  victim  of  amnesia.  The  Hopi  Indian  background  is 
well  done. 

A  First  Book  in  English.    By  A.  L.  Murray  and  E.  P.  Wiles.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.     1922.    Pp.  x,  478. 

A  well  planned  and  elastically  adaptable  text-book  for  the  use 
of  high  school  classes.  Although  not  always  quite  true  to  its 
own  Jogic,  the  book  employs  simple  language,  attractive  illustra- 
l^iPfts  ^d  exercises,  and  appropriate  divisions. 
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Everyday  Uses  of  English.  By  Maurice  H.  Weseen,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English,  University  of  Nebraska.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.     1922.    Pp.  xv,  447. 

This  is  a  conveniently  arranged  hand-book  dealing  concisely 
with  fundamentals  in  the  everyday  use  of  the  mother  tongue, 
such  as  the  organization  of  letters,  reports,  and  other  manuscripts ; 
punctuation;  spelling;  the  construction  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. There  also  are  suggested  problems  and  appropriate 
exercises. 


The  Borough  Treasurer.    By  J.  S.  Fletcher.    New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.    192 1.    Pp.305. 

A  skilfully  plotted  but  not  evenly  written  mystery  story  by  an 
unusually  capable  manipulator  of  this £^enre. 


The  Girl  From  Montana.    By  Grace  Livingston  Hill.    Philadelphia :  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company.    1922.    Pp.  220. 

A  crudely  didactic  and   melodramatic  romance,  impossibly 
episodical,  the  characters  of  which  are  badly  out  of  drawing. 


Envy  :  A  Tale.    By  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.    Translated  by  Elise  Traut. 
Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company.    1921.    Pp.144. 

A  memorable  tale  by  a  German  novelist  (bom  1845)  whose 
work  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  English.  The  translator  has 
exercised  freedom  in  the  interest  of  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
story. 


White  and   Black.    By  H.  A.  Shands.    New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.    1922.    Pp.  304. 

Mr.  Shands  knows  Texas  and  the  Negro  at  first  hand,  and 
writes  a  very  interesting  novel  of  race  relationships,  humors, 
difficulties,  disgraces  and  tragedies.  The  central  idea  is  the  evil 
of  miscegenation,  but  its  results  are  humanly  and  realistically 
pictured,  not  didacticized,  so  that  the  moral  and  social  implica- 
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tions  are  silent  witnesses  not  only  of  Mr.  Shands's  ccmclusions 
as  a  Southerner  studying  southern  conditions,  but  also  of  the 
artistic  worth  of  his  method. 


Practical  Study  of   French    Pronunciation.     By  Loiiis   Tcsson. 
Boston :  The  Four  Seas  Company.    1920.    Pp.  78. 

Phonetic  values  are  indicated  in  this  text  by  marking  the 
quantities  with  varying  type-faces.  Selections  for  sight  transla- 
tion and  a  number  of  useful  suggestions  are  included  in  a 
"Natural  and  Rational  Method". 


The  Art  of  Thinking.    By  T.  Sharper  Knowlson.    New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company.     1921.    Pp.  165. 

This  is  an  expanded  reprint  of  a  manual  first  published  in 
1899.  Its  advice  is  better  than  its  science.  Some  common- 
sense  views  are  presented  as  checks  upon  tendencies  to  false 
thinking,  but  the  concrete  suggestions  touching  the  actual  **art 
of  thinking"  seem  hardly  the  result  of  intense  devotion  to  that 
art. 


The  Ethics  of  the  Trees.    By  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    Boston  :   The 
Stratford  Company.    192 1.    Pp.  35. 

These  few  wisdoms  concerning  trees  were  written  by  a  man  who 
knows  them,  and  who  wishes  to  write  down  in  a  simple,  sincere 
fashion  the  thoughts  they  have  given  him.  He  sees  the  lives  of 
trees  as  symbols  of  other  lives,  and  tinges  his  remarkable  sen- 
tences with  unobtrusive  ethical  allegory. 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  DRAMA 

As  we  emei^e  from  the  long  obsession  with  public  affairs  to 
the  sorry  realization  that  they  have  to  be  paid  for  in  our  private 
lives  and  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  the  disap- 
pointed and  disgruntled  mind  seeks  escape  wheresoever  it  may 
be  found,  and  that  is  certainly  not  in  any  of  the  commercialized 
amusements,  since  commercialism  degrades  whatever  it  touches 
and  distorts  it  into  empty  caricature.  At  the  same  time  human 
life  and  intercourse  have  changed  so  profoundly  that  old  poems, 
old  novels,  and  old  plays  have  largely  lost  their  immediate  mean- 
ing, and  this  puts  a  stopper  on  the  scholarly  persons  who  would 
have  us  go  back  to  the  Greek  or  the  Elizabethan  drama,  main- 
taining that  modern  life  must  go  through  some  kind  of  intellec- 
tual catharsis  before  it  can  produce  the  material  of  plays.  This 
may  be  true,  but  that  catharsis  is  never  to  be  found  by  going 
back.    The  way,  now  as  always,  lies  forward. 

As  an  incurable  student  of  the  theatre  it  has  been  my  lot  in 
these  appalling  post-armistice  years,  in  spite  of  political  and  other 
preoccupations,  to  observe  the  drama  in  many  lands,  from  the 
Kraal-songs  of  Kaffir  villages  to  the  most  exotic  expressionism  of 
Berlin,  and  I  am  inclined  to  brush  aside  as  irrelevant  all  the 
experimentation  with  scenery  and  lighting  that  has  of  recent 
years  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  earnest  critics.  Earnest- 
ness in  any  activity  is  dangerous,  but  in  drama  it  is  infantile 
paralysis.  Nothing  can  gfrow  from  it  All  these  experiments  may 
have  some  relevance  later  on,  but  now  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
essential  elements — stage,  action  and  audience. 
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You  can  always  put  up  a  stage,  but  can  you  now  put  forward 
your  actors,  and  can  you  gather  an  audience?  The  chief  diffi- 
culty at  present  is  with  the  actors,  or,  rather,  with  their  technique, 
which  seems  everywhere  to  have  broken  down.  Now  things  do 
not  break  down  without  a  reason  and  the  technique  of  the  actors 
of  the  last  twenty  years  has  broken  down  because  it  was  utterly 
inadequate  to  interpret  the  dramatic  sense  of  modem  audiences. 
Finely  developed  though  that  technique  was,  it  was  a  limited 
technique  evolved  to  express  gentility  and  nothing  else.  It  was 
the  creation  in  England  of  the  Bancrofts  to  meet  the  new  fact  of 
the  social  recognition  of  the  actor's  calling.  It  expressed  g^ti- 
fication  in  social  compliance  and  nothing  else.  It  was  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  classical  drama — hence  the  disappearance  of 
Shakespeare  from  the  English  stage — and,  as  it  has  proved, 
far  the  more  plainly  human  stuff  which  is  now  so  much  needed. 
The  effort  to  escape  from  the  quandary  led  not  to  a  scrapping  of 
this  disastrous  technique,  but  to  a  change  of  subject  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  suburban  parlor  or  pro- 
vincial living-room,  or  to  institutions  like  prisons  and  workhouses, 
the  actor  still  applying  his  limited  technique  and  still  clinging  to 
his  new-found  sense  of  social  equality,  which,  being  an  actor,  he 
inflated  into  social  superiority.  He  played  down  both  to  his 
part  and  to  his  audience,  with  the  result  that  he  has  been  deserted 
by  both  audience  and  author.  He  can  only  regain  both  by  de- 
flation and  evidence  of  goodwill  shown  in  readiness  to  experi- 
ment, as  in  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  acting,  as  in 
other  social  activities,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  least  preten- 
tious of  men  and  women,  in  this  instance,  the  buffoons.  On  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stage  at  present  there  is  nothing  else.  In  the 
vaudeville  and  semi-vaudeville  entertainments  there  are  every 
now  and  then  displays  of  acting  of  a  quite  startling  quality, 
tinged  with  burlesque  of  course — but,  indeed,  can  acting  ever 
be  entirely  free  from  it?  I  know  that  I  have  never  seen  a  great 
tragedy  without  feeling  that  it  must  and  ought  to  break  into  a 
parody  of  itself.  It  never  does  so,  of  course,  but  it  is  through 
that  feeling  that  I  gn^pe  my  way  back  into  life,  for  the  intensifi- 
cation of  which  I  had  in  the  first  instance  paid  my  money  to  see 
the  actors.   I  do  not  and  will  not  pay  actors  to  assure  me  that  they 
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also  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  pay  their  taxes  and  played  a 
noble  part  in  the  war.  They  may  be  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
that  is  their  affair  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  public  func- 
tion, which  is  so  to  represent  life  that  more  of  it  is  released  than 
is  possible  under  the  conventions  by  which  law  and  order  are 
maintained.  They  must  show  me  more  of  human  character 
than  I  can  find  in  my  dealings  with  my  lawyer  or  my  doctor  or 
my  grocer,  otherwise  I  can  do  without  them,  although  the  dep- 
rivation is  not  good  for  me. 

Acting  on  the  stage  is  a  specific  social  function,  as  the  Greeks 
recognized  and  as  no  man  has  ever  understood  better  than  Aris- 
tophanes. It  is  not  in  competition  with  anything  else,  neither 
the  cinema  nor  the  circus  nor  the  magazines  nor  the  church. 
Acting  on  the  stage  is  the  theatre,  the  whole  theatre  and  noth- 
ing but  the  theatre,  and  until  actors  recognize  this  fact  there 
cannot  be  any  drama,  and  they  can  do  nothing  but  play  their 
antics  in  the  void.  They  have  nothing  to  offer,  nothing  to  give. 
The  public  for  a  time  will  put  up  wilh  substitutes,  but  there  is 
no  effective  substitute.  That  particular  social  need  cannot  be 
satisfied  in  any  other  way. 

What,  then,  are  the  actors  afraid  of?  Perhaps  they  do  not 
know  that  their  technique  is  wanting  and  produces  only  monot- 
ony and  emptiness,  the  two  courses  of  modern  industrial  life 
from  which  audiences  are  hungry  to  escape.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  know  that  the  rudiments  of  acting  lie  in  the  controlled  exhi- 
bition of  the  human  body.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they  cannot  learn 
a  new  technique  until  a  new  kind  of  play  is  written  for  them. 
But  of  that  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Tom  Robertson  wrote  his  comedies  when  there  were  Marie 
Wilton  and  Bancroft  and  Hare  to  act  them.  Marie  Wilton 
evolved  her  technique  in  burlesque  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  say  that  the  hope  of  the  theatre — and  therefore  of  the 
drama — lies  with  the  buffoons.  They  and  they  only  can  discover 
the  needs  of  the  dramatic  sense  in  the  modern  audience  and,  as 
they  make  their  discovery,  suit  the  word  to  the  action,  the 
action  to  the  word  until  conventions  are  established  of  which 
there  is  no  need  for  either  performers  or  audiences  to  be  con- 
scious.    So  ease  is  established,  good  humor,  goocl  ^ense,  good[ 
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fun — a  basis  for  building  even  up  to  noble  and  passionate 
tragedy. 

Nothing  can  be  done  by  imitation  even  of  the  greatest  models. 
I  doubt  if  a  modem  audience  has  any  ear  for  verse,  and  poli- 
tics has  given  us  a  sour  bellyful  of  rhetoric.  Let  your  actor,  then, 
learn  to  hold  his  audience  without  a  word,  as  Chaplin  does  on 
the  screen.  The  eye  sets  long  before  the  ear  hears.  Technique 
in  acting,  as  in  other  arts,  is  a  matter  of  outline.  Whatever  the 
artist  touches  sets  at  once  into  form  to  dissolve  again  as  his  touch 
moves  on,  form  dissolving  into  form  to  melt  finally  back  into 
life,  custom,  habit,  existance,  whatever  you  like  to  call  the 
aspect  of  things  upon  which  for  practical  purposes  we  are  all 
agreed.  We  all  know  that  it  is  only  a  rough  approximation 
and  that  it  docs  not  work  so  very  well  after  all,  and  therefore,  we 
need  assurance  that  something  better,  more  accurate,  more  divert- 
ing, and  more  really  practical  is  possible.  The  artist  has  that 
power  of  revelation.  The  actor  has  in  addition  the  power  of 
immediate  collaboration  with  his  audience,  and,  therefore,  other 
artists  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama  must  work  through  the  actor 
who  is  and  always  will  be  master  in  the  theatre. 

What,  tlien,  is  the  dramatist  to  do  if  the  actors  cling  to  their 
outworn  technique  of  gentility?  Your  true  dramatist  who  builds 
the  stuff  of  his  work  out  of  hints,  will  be  able  to  do  the  same 
with  his  form.  He  must  turn,  as  I  say,  to  the  buffoons  atid  let 
his  imagination  learn  from  them  the  art  of  dealing  with  a  modern 
audience.  A  Chaplin,  a  Mistinguett,  a  Crock,  will  show  him  how 
modern  people  think  and  feel,  and  how  they  respond  to  the 
drawing  of  an  outline  about  human  absurdities  on  the  stage. 
When  he  has  learned  his  lesson  and  constructed  his  plays  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  the  actors,  acting  them,  will  learn  the  neces- 
sary technique  and  be  able  once  more  to  give  in  the  theatre 
that  life-revealing  pleasure  which  it  alone  can  supply. 

It  is  an  arduous  task,  but  what  real  work  is  not  arduous?  I 
am  writing  and  thinking  only  of  your  dramatist  who  must  write 
plays  or  starve  in  body  and  soul,  and  I  am  only  anxious  to  save 
him,  whoever  and  wherever  he  may  be  and  in  whatever  quantity, 
from  wasting  years  in  earnestness  and  the  too  serious  pursuit  of 
the  illusion  that  a  drama  can   be  created  by  dodging  the  actor 
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and  playing  tricks  with  the  mechanics  of  the  modern  stage.  It 
is  impossible.  Without  the  living,  breathing  body  on  the  stage 
all  your  lighting  and  scenic  devices  fall  lifeless  and  dead.  You 
have  your  living,  breathing  body  in  the  few  buffoons  who  are 
masters  of  the  theatre,  and  there,  and  nowhere  else,  lies  the 
starting-point  of  the  modern  drama,  which,  far  removed  as  it  is 
from  the  Greek  and  the  Elizabethan,  is  even  farther  from  the 
cerebral  and  over-aesthetic,  over-earnest  experiments  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century,  which  reformed  every- 
thing but  the  actor  and  allowed  him  to  go  blundering  on  in  his 
disastrous  gentility. 

Gilbert  Cannan. 
London,  England. 


EXPIATION 

I  am  grown  motherly  of  pain.    I  lead 

My  sorrows  out,  like  children,  to  the  sun. 
And  watch  their  fading,  piteous  one  by  one. 

Their  helplessness,  their  infantile,  small  greed 

For  flowers  or  for  the  butterflies  that  speed 

Beyond  them.    And  I  hoard  when  day  is  done 
What  little,  languid  buds  their  search  has  won ; 

So  great  of  such  poor  harvest  is  my  need. 

Yet  do  I  hope.  .  .  . 

Does  Satan,  on  the  shore 
Of  hell,  glimpse  deeper  fires  he  yet  must  know. 
Nor  shrink  ?  For  in  the  cleansing  heart  of  woe 
He  dreams  that  God  will  meet  him  face  to  face. 
And  clasp  him  in  His  mighty  arms  once  more. 
Half  in  war-grapple,  half  in  His  embrace ! 

Beatrice  Raveneu 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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The  critic,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  first  of  all  a  mediator. 
As  the  justice  of  our  supreme  court  from  a  profound  study  of 
legal  principles  interprets  our  laws,  that  they  fulfil  their  function 
and  be  utilized,  so  the  critic  of  poetry  by  his  superior  knowledge 
makes  the  enduring  elements  of  a  poem  available  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  inspiration  of  his  generation.  When  a  poet  is  in 
complete  rapport  with  his  audience  no  criticism  is  necessary. 
The  need  arises  when  a  poem  encounters  rivals  in  its  own  or 
other  literary  ^^«r^j,  passes  to  a  new  generation,  or  overleaps 
the  gulf  separating  nations  or  different  periods  of  culture.  The 
kind  of  mediation  which  criticism  supplies  differs  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  its  value  always  depends  on  the  degree  with 
which  it  satisfies  some  demand  of  its  time.  Criticism  of  Homer, 
by  which  is  commonly  understood  the  so-called  higher  criticism, 
has  failed  to  do  this.  It  has  failed  to  make  Homeric  poetry 
available  to  the  present  generation. 

The  epithet  'Homeric'  as  used  in  the  phrases,  'Homeric 
laughter',  Homeric  appetites',  has  a  peculiarly  hearty  and  human 
connotation.  It  refreshes  our  spirits  like  a  breath  of  early  dawn ; 
for  it  recalls  us  to  the  time  "when  life",  to  quote  Professor  San - 
tayana,  "was  like  the  light  of  day"  in  those  "truly  vital  and 
instinctive  days  of  the  human  spirit".  But  the  word  'Homeric', 
when  applied  to  criticism  to-day,  suggests  anything  but  the 
vital  and  the  human.  Criticism  of  other  poetry  aims  to  point 
out  to  less  poetic  natures  whatever  the  poet's  sensitive  mind 
has  felt  and  expressed  that  is  new  and  fine  in  the  realms  of 
beautiful  thought.  But  the  Homeric  critic  is  an  outcast  from 
the  fold  of  poetic  criticism.  We  must  and  we  do  ignore  him 
whenever  we  would  submit  our  spirits  to  the  influence  of  that 
poetry  which  has  longest  and  most  deeply  inspired  and  recreated 
the  human  imagination. 

The  higher  critic  concerns  himself  less  with  the  beauties  of 
Homeric  poetry  than  with  its  imperfections,  real  or  supposed. 
Like  Dionysus  in  the  contest  between  iEschylus  and  Euripides 
in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  he  says:  "Homer,  you  recite;  and 
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you,  Critic,  look  out  for  the  blemish."  There  are  indications 
that  some  day  in  that  not  far  distant  future  the  Homeric  critic 
of  the  nineteenth  century  may  present,  like  Dionysus,  a  certain 
comic  aspect.  But  certainly  in  these  present  days  of  general 
reconstruction  it  is  worth  while  asking  ourselves  whether  the 
new  age  should  not  demand  a  saner  and  more  logical,  as  well 
as  a  more  profitable,  view  of  Homferic  criticism. 

I  intentionally  use  the  word  'saner'.  Socretes,  Xenophon  tells 
us,  turned  away  from  the  natural  science  of  his  day  because  its 
conclusions  were  both  unprofitable  to  man  and  in  themselves 
logically  unsound,  and  he  compared  the  natural  philosophers  to 
the  insane,  because  the  minds  of  both  reacted  to  the  same  facts 
in  ways  so  divergent  and  contradictory.  There  is  no  need  to 
show  in  detail  the  closeness  of  the  parallel  to  the  higher  criti- 
cism of  Homer.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice:  A  German 
reviewer  recently  pointed  out  by  means  of  the  parallel  column 
how  Bethe  and  von  Wilamowitz  reached  absolutely  opposite  con- 
clusions from  their  analysis  of  the  episode  of  the  Exchange  of 
Armor  in  the  Iliad,  but  instead  of  inferring  that  the  whole 
method  was  unsound,  the  reviewer  merely  suggested  that  some 
new  basis  of  analysis  was  needed ;  since  then  a  book  has  actually 
appeared  in  which  the  new  basis,  the  psychological  element,  is 
used— with  equally  absurd  results. 

The  German,  whose  foster-child  is  the  higher  criticism — the 
real  father  was  the  Abbe  D'Aubignac — maintains  that  this  is 
the  only  scientific  method.  Now  of  any  science  one  may  demand 
that  its  data  and  its  criterion  shall  be  chosen  more  or  less  in 
accordance  with  what  other  similar  sciences  regard  as  logical 
and  reasonable.  The  data  of  science  have  a  certain  degree  of 
stability  and  permanence.  But  the  German  critics  of  Homer 
have  taken  up  one  series  of  data  after  another  only  to  discard 
them.  I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  the  list.  Consider  also 
the  nature  of  the  German  criterion, — both  what  it  rejects  and 
what  it  accepts.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  companion 
pieces  as  certainly  as  are  the  two  golden  cups  from  Vaphio. 
The  essential  unity  even  of  the  Iliad  is  not  open  to  question. 
It  is  recognized  by  all  who  treat  the  poem  as  poetry,  beginning 
with  Aristotle.     It  has  been  proven  by  Mure,  from  the  consis- 
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tency  of  its  characters ;  by  Professor  Mackail,  from  the  unifonnity 
of  its  atmosphere  of  'white  heat';  by  Lang,  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot,  and  by  Professor  Scott  and  many  others,  from 
countless  details.  In  view  of  this  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  a  single  poet,  to  whom  antiquity  assigned  both 
poems,  may  have  spent  years  or  even  a  lifetime  upon  them,  and 
that  if  this  be  true,  there  must  have  been  changes  in  his  views, 
his  language,  his  style,  his  tone,  and  in  the  level  of  his  inspira- 
tion. Contradictory  features  similar  to  those  on  which  critics 
base  their  theories  have  been  paralleled  in  other  poets:  in  Goethe 
and  Schiller  by  Rothe;  in  Virgil  by  Mure;  in  Milton  by  Mac- 
kail;  and  in  many  others  by  Laurand.  But  all  this  evidence  the 
higher  critics  ignore.  And  what  is  the  scientific  criterion  that 
takes  its  place?  The  greatest  living  German  Hellenist,  von  Wil- 
amowitz,  bases  his  destructive  analysis  of  the  Iliad  on  the  feel- 
ing for  style  and  creative  power,  a  purely  subjective  criterion 
which  must  differ  with  each  critic.  No  wonder  that  Professor 
Santayana  compares  the  German  genius  to  a  shooting  star,  which 
offers  no  guarantees  for  the  future.  Surely  it  is  no  polestar  to 
guide  the  mariner  who  would  make  new  discoveries  in — 

"That  wide  expanse 
That  deep-brow*d  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne.'* 

I  am  aware  that  an  Americaii  scholar  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  unitarian  view  of  Homer  also  rests  on  a  hypothesis;  and 
I  do  not  forget  that  all  science  must  proceed  by  hypotheses,  and 
by  adopting  as  data  whatever  seems  to  be  available.  Further- 
more, I  recognize  with  respect  and  gratitude  all  that  Germany 
has  done  for  the  study  of  Homer  and  for  the  training  of  Ameri- 
can scholars.  But  the  German  higher  criticism  of  Homer  is 
like  a  stream  which  has  lost  itself  in  the  sands :  the  time  has 
come  when  it  no  longer  has  value  except  as  a  philological  exer- 
cise, just  as  in  the  time  of  Socrates  the  Ionian  philosophy  had 
outlived  its  usefulness. 

Let  me  take  another  illustration.  The  stock  arguments  of 
higher  criticism  are,  first,  that  a  passage  is  to  be  rejected  because 
it  is  an  imitation  of  one  found  elsewhere;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
is  not  'Homeric'  because  it  is  not  like  anything  foimd  else- 
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where.  This  reminds  me  of  the  way  in  which  Calvinism  was 
described  by  a  Vermont  clergyman : — 

"You  can,  and  you  can't 
You  will  and  you  won't. 
Youll  be  damned  if  you  do ! 
Youll  be  damned  if  you  don't  I " 

Calvinism,  like  the  Ionian  philosophy,  had  its  day  of  usefulness, 
but  the  world  outgrew  them  both ;  and  the  sooner  that  the  higher 
criticism  of  Homer  becomes  emeritus,  the  better  for  that  sphere 
of  the  human  spirit  that  can  profit  by  the  inspiration  of  great 
poetry. 

The  capital  crime  of  German  higher  criticism  is  that  it  would 
rob  Homeric  scholars  of  their  heritage.  In  their  keeping  is  the 
potency  of  Homer.  German  scholarship  has  become  a  tyranny, 
and  it  has  tried,  with  too  great  success,  to  exile  the  literary  or 
poetic  critic  from  the  ranks  of  the  scholars  by  branding  him 
with  the  sneering  epithets  *unscholarly',  'amateurish',  'fanati- 
cal', 'blind',  and  the  like.  We  philologists  are  apt  to  forget 
that  our  science,  while  great  and  worthy,  is  yet  only  ancillary  to 
our  duty  of  perpetuating  the  legacy  of  antiquity.  The  hand- 
maid must  not  become  the  imperious  mistress.  In  blindly  fol- 
lowing Germany  we  are  in  danger  of  selling  our  heritage,  as 
Thoreau  said,  for  a  *mess  of  learning'.  Philology  as  a  science 
naturally  implies  the  systemization  of  one's  observations.  But 
to  the  German  this  systemization  becomes  the  chief  end,  and 
the  basis  of  method  may  be  as  subjective  as  you  will.  It  is  per- 
haps because  American  philologists  went  to  school  to  Germany 
that  we  are  accused  of  dealing  in  formulae.  Rules  and  formulae, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  have  been  learned  and  then  forgotten 
by  the  best  critics.  They  must  be  used  sparingly  in  criticizing 
poetry,  but  they  are  the  goal  of  the  grammarian.  He  who  has 
properly  based  Oun^  has  achieved  a  formula.  Now  a  formula  is 
like  a  fetter  on  the  understanding;  it  hinders  intellectual  loco- 
motion. The  Homerist  who  suffers  his  mental  limbs  to  be  fet- 
tered, by  the  formulae  of  German  higher  criticism,  will  lack  the 
apparatus  needed  for  that  most  effective  of  refutations,  the  pro- 
ban  ambulando—ox  shall  we  say,  probare  volando^  for  Homer's 
poetry  will  carry  the  unfettered  reader  aloft  on  wings  sublime. 
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Ten  years  ago  Professor  Shorey  pleaded  brilliantly  for  a  change 
in  the  allegiance  of  American  classicists  from  Germany  to  France. 
The  French  are  sound  scholars,  and  they  are  critics  by  nature. 
The  French  mind  has  the  clarity  of  vision  and  expression,  the 
interest  in  the  beautiful  and  the  good  taste,  the  love  of  fine 
workmanship,  and  the  belief  in  ideas  and  the  loyalty  to  ideals 
which  the  Homeric  critic  needs  if  by  his  mediation  he  is  to 
make  Homer  available  to  the  present  age.  Yet  the  French 
critics  of  the  past  century  turned  their  backs  on  Homer,  partly 
because  Germany  was  supreme  in  classical  scholarship  and  her 
views  on  Homer  were  tacitly  accepted  across  the  Rhine,  but 
chiefly,  I  think,  because  we  lack  for  Homer  the  data  on  which 
the  great  French  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century  relied.  The 
race,  milieu,  moment^  which  Taine  demanded,  are  not  clearly 
defined  for  Homer.  Nor  have  we  the  ethical  data  on  which  the 
Calvanistically  trained  Scherer  based  so  largely  his  brilliant 
syntheses.  Besides,  Scherer  sccepted  the  results  of  the  higher 
criticism— witness  his  essay  on  Grote's  theory  of  the  composition 
of  the  Iliad,  But  from  Ste.  Beuve,  at  least,  we  might  have 
expected  some  constructive  Homeric  criticism.  Ste.  Beuve 
loved  Homer  more  than  perhaps  did  any  other  Frenchman:  it  is 
said  that  he  would  leave  the  room  if  anyone  spoke  against  Homer. 
He  was  a  unitarian,  too,  but  of  a  cautious  and  diffident  sort;  to 
him  Homer  was  a  primitive  singer  of  epic  lays,  like  a  poet  of 
the  Chansons  de  Geste,  Now  a  primitive  bard,  like  Demodocus, 
for  example,  is  less  a  person  than  the  mouthpiece  of  his  times 
and  his  audience.  He  fails  to  offer  the  starting-point  of  the 
critical  method  of  Ste.  Beuve,  which  is  the  personality  of  the 
poet.    In  Essai  sur  Virgile  we  read:— 

**One  does  not  measure  Homer.  By  measuring  I  mean 
pointing  out  the  exact  r6le  which  the  man  played,  of  his 
talent  and  the  sources  from  which  he  drew;  knowing  the 
atmosphere  of  his  time  and  of  the  generations  before  him ; 
seeing  clearly  all  around  him." 

So  the  greatest  of  the  most  critical  of  modern  nations  renounced 
the  task  of  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  poet  whom  he  perhaps 
loved  most. 
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The  criticism  for  which  France  stands  gives  us  no  hope  of  a 
definite  solution  of  the  problem  of  what  Homeric  criticism  should 
be.  ^  Yet  France  has  her  scientific  criticism,  too,  thej^esthopsy- 
chology  of  Hennequin.  This  work  offers  too  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  deserve  the  scorn  that  Saintsbury  heaps  upon  it,  but 
it  has  one  fundamental  weakness:  like  the  Germans,  M.  Henne- 
quin, who,  it  must  be  remembered,  died  too  young  and  too  soon 
after  publishing  his  Critique  Scientifiquc  to  develop  his  theories 
very  far,  applies  science  too  rigidly  to  poetry,  and  the  result  is 
likewise  a  more  or  less  cut-and-dried  system. 

Where,  then,  shall  the  Homeric  scholar  turn  for  anew  method 
of  criticism?  Or  shall  he  accept  Mr.  Brownell's  opinion  that  he 
has  no  business  to  be  a  critic,  because,  first,— as  Mr.  Brownell 
only  implies — the  classical  scholar  lacks  the  breadth  of  culture 
which  the  critic  needs,  and  secondly,  because  as  teachers  they 
deal  only  with  the  'canonical  and  the  consecrated*,  while  the 
critic,  like  the  poet,  is  a  creator?  Now  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
critic  is  also  a  mediator,  may  there  not  be  a  mediation  between 
the  canonical,  and  even  between  the  consecrated,  and  one's  own 
times?  May  not  the  canon  be  in  danger  of  losing  its  sanction, 
and  the  consecrated  its  sanctity?  And  surely  the  scholar  should 
aim  at  breadth  of  culture  too!  One  may  also  reply  to  Mr. 
Brownell  that  only  those  who  know  a  poet — and  when  the  poet 
writes  in  a  foreign  language,  these  must  be  the  philologists— 
have  the  right  to  criticize  him.  Then  either  the  critics  must 
become  philologists,  or  the  philologists  critics,  if  Homer  is  to 
come  to  his  own  in  this  age. 

The  study  of  Homer  in  the  past  has  in  general  answered  to 
some  demand  of  the  times.  And  these  have  been  in  one  or 
other  of  three  directions.  Browning  in  his  Death  in  the  Desert^ 
says  that  man  unites  in  himself  three  souls: 

"  What  Does,  What  Knows,  What  Is,  three  souls,  one  man." 

Action,  knowledge,  realization  in  an  expanded  life — the  first 
two  have,  in  a  general  way,  marked  the  aims  of  Homeric  study 
at  different  times  in  the  past.  Homer  has  served  as  a  model  for 
imitation— for  doing  something;  there  is  no  need  nor  demand  for 
that  to-day.  His  poetry  has  also  served  as  a  storehouse  of  knowl- 
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edge,  and  especially  as  a  corpus  vile  for  the  extension  of  philo- 
logical knowledge,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  also  fulfilled  a  need. 
But  Plato  warns  us  that  an  over-development  of  the  character- 
istic feature  of  a  political  state  leads  to  its  destruction ;  classical 
studies  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  becoming  too 
purely  philological — I  use  this  word  in  its  narrower  sense  of 
grammatical  and  linguistic  science — nearly  met  disaster.      The 
present  age  resembles  the  early  Renaissance  in  being  an  age  of 
realization..   We  demand  the  utilization  of  everything  that  can 
make  this  life  mean  more  to  all  who  live  to-day.     Homer  ofiFers 
much  that  the  present  generation  can  utilize.    I  have  no  time  to 
specify,  but  only  to  indicate  a  possible  way  of  making  Homer 
utilizable.   Ste.  Beuve  said  that  we  cannot  measure  Homer.    Per- 
haps this  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  also  that,  to  take  an  illus- 
tration from  dietetics,  we  cannot  estimate  accurately  the  spirit- 
ual elements  in  his  poetry  that  correspond  to  the  facts,  carbohy- 
drates and  proteins  of  food.    But  science  has  recently  discovered 
that  what  we  eat  contains,  besides  these,  certain  other  elements 
which  are  necessary  for  life.   These  are  the  vitamines.  Homer's 
poetry  contains  a  vitamine  for  the  human  spirit,  and  one,  it 
should  be  added,  that  is  soluble  in  higher  criticism.     It  is  the 
duty  of  the  new  Homeric  criticism  to  make  this  available  for 
the  quickening  of  the  life  of  to-day.    As  Petrarch  brought  Homer 
out  of  the  dust  in  which  he  had  lain  for  centuries,  so  must  the 
critic  bring  him  away  from  the  chips  of  the  philological  work- 
shop with  which  the  past  two  generations  have  overlaid  him. 
The  workshop  is  essential,  bnt  we  must  not  leave  the  poet  there. 
Coleridge,  I  think  it  was,  who  defined  genius  as  many  men  in 
one;  the  genius  of  Homeric  poetry  is  like  a  diamond  with  many 
facets :  it  is  time  to  turn  a  new  facet  to  the  light.     Past  ages 
have  regarded  Homer  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  as  histo- 
rian, moralist,  theologian,  teacher,  model,  and  whatnot?    But  I 
believe  that  when  we  really  know  our  Homer,  we  shall  see  that 
he  is  essentially  and  simply  the  narrator  of  a  great  story,^and  a 
great  poet.    The  story,  whether  in  its  short  form  or  as  the  novel, 
and  the  poem,  are  two  of  the  most  active  forms  of  literature  to- 
day.   One  Slim  of  Homeric  criticism  is  to  search  for  the  secret 
of  Homer's  power  in  these  two  directions.    Now  in  the  first 
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place  we  cannot  determine  what  produced  Homer,  what  steps 
in  civilization  or  in  the  growth  of  the  poet's  art  made  Homer 
possible,  as  we  can  determine  for  Dante  or  Virgil,  for  example. 
We  only  know  that  before  him  blazed  the  sun  of  a  long  and 
glorious  Day  in  the  Great  Year  of  human  existence,  and  that 
the  poet  somehow  caught  up  and  preserved  for  the  world  the  rays 
of  that  sun  shining  as  in  the  afterglow.  Therefore  as  we  are 
debarred  from  knowing  what  influenced  Homer,  why  not  reverse 
the  historical  method,  and  study  what  Homer  influenced,  and 
what  he  made  possible,  and  measure  as  far  as  we  can  what 
effect  Homer  had  upon  his  admirers  and  critics  in  various  ages; 
what  facets  of  genius  he  turned  to  the  light  during  the  course  of 
the  centuries ;  and  then  analyze  these  carefully  to  find  the  per- 
manent good  and  to  discard  the  useless  ? 

Secondly,  we  cannot  know  the  personality  of  Homer.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  altogether  an  evil.     Since  Goethe  wrote: — 

**  Hochstes  Gliick  der  Erdenkinder 
1st  doch  die  PcrsSnlichkcil," 

this  important  clement  in  literature  has  received  ever-increasing 
stress,  until  to-day  we  are  in  danger  of  caring  more  for  the 
author  than  for  his  work.  Homer  therefore  offers  the  enticing 
and  useful  problem  of  determining  more  precisely  than  ever 
before,  and  with  reference  to  new  tastes  and  needs,  what  are  the 
elements  of  abiding  value  in  the  first  great  poem  and  story  of 
our  western  civilization,  entirely  without  regard  to  the  individu- 
ality of  its  author.  And  it  may  be  that  some  gifted  literary 
portrait-painter  will  give  us  from  the  poems  themselves  a  new 
idealized  picture  of  Homer  that  shall  supply  to  our  imagination 
what  history  has  failed  to  preserve.  It  may  be  that  someone  will 
discover  some  new  source  of  vital  power  that  will  give  increased 
potency  to  our  writers  of  stories,  and  to  our  young  and  vigorous, 
if  still  groping,  poets.  How  we  should  go  about  this  I  can  only 
summarily — as  well  as  diffidently — suggest.  We  need  to  enlist 
the  students  of  other  literatures,  especially  of  our  own.  And 
for  this  purpose  we  must  make  available  to  them  the  results  of 
Homeric  study.  There  is  many  a  fertile  field  for  our  graduate 
students  in  the  analyzing  and  sifting,  and  even  in  the  translating 
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and  indexing,  of  the  Scholia  and  of  Eustathius ;  in  making  a 
variorum  commentary  on  Homer;  in  preparing  a  concordance  or 
complete  index  to  an  English  Homer.  And  then  there  remains 
the  most  important  work  of  all,  the  intense  and  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  poet's  style,  and  of  his  method  of  constructing  his 
story  and  presenting  the  details.  Here  is  room  for  the  best 
training  that  philology  can  give. 

And  so  in  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  highest  criticism  will 
turn  to  France  for  its  guiding  spirit.  It  wilKunite  Ste.  Beuve's 
analytical  power  and  love  for  the  work,  with  the  synthesis  of  a 
Scherer.  It  will  not  neglect  the  emphasis  upon  the  achievements 
of  the  past  as  the  only  sound  basis  for  progress,  and  th^  insight 
into  new  and  fruitful  fields  for  investigation,  which  marked  the 
critical  method  of  Brunetiire,  nor  will  it  overlook  entirely  sug- 
gestions from  Taine  and  Hennequin,  especially  that  we  must 
recognize  the  psychological  bond  which  holds  the  poet  to  his 
audience,  both  contemporary  and  later.  It  will  seek  that  broad 
culture  which  both  Arnold  and  Mr.  Brownell  demand  of  the 
critic.  And  it  will  gratefully  make  use  of  those  philological 
sinews  which  half-a-century  and  more  under  German  tutelage 
has  developed.  And  thus  uniting  literary  and  philological  criti- 
cism— which  ought  never  to  have  been  separated — it  will  try  to 
discover  the  elements  of  living  and  permanent  value  which  Homer 
has  to  offer  this  generation;  above  all,  to  transfer  from  his 
poetry  into  our  own  life  and  literature  that  element  of  freshness, 
directness  and  distinction  which  is  so  peculiarly  'Homeric'. 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  a  method  that  we  need  as  an 
attitude  of  mind,  one  that  Mr.  Brownell  demands  when  he  con- 
cludes that  the  highest  service  of  criticism  is— 

**to  secure  that  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  not  the 
ugly  and  the  false,  may  in  wider  and  wider  circles  of  appre- 
ciation be  esteemed  to  be  the  good." 

Samuel  E.  Bassett. 
The  University  of  Vermont. 
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In  these  critical  days,  when  the  iconoclasts  delight  to  overthrow 
our  cherished  beliefs,  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  boy 
Giotto  by  Cimabue  as  he  was  making  pictures  of  his  father's 
sheep,  has  been  challenged  and  even  denied,  but  so-called 
'legends'  have  a  wonderful  way  of  reestablising  themselves 
as  time  goes  on  and  fresh  evidence  comes  into  court,  and 
the  story  told  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  repeated  by  numerous  biographers,  is  not  lightly  to 
be  cast  aside. 

Yet  even  if  the  details  of  Giotto's  early  days  should  not  be 
entirely  accurate,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  to  Cimabue  that 
he  first  owed  those  aspirations  that  nm  through  his  works 
like  a  living  flame.  It  was  in  the  year  1280,  when  the  peasant 
farmer's  little  son  was  but  four  years  old,  that  Cimabue  painted 
the  far-famed '  Madonna  which'^was  brought^to  the  Florentine 
church  of  Santa  Maria]JNovella  with  such  rejoicings  that  the 
street  in  which^he  lived  was  given  the  name^which  it  bears  "to 
this  day — the  Borgo  Allegri.  The  glowing  picture  in  which 
Lord  Leighton  immortalized  this  incident  has  sent  many  an  art- 
lover  to  the  church  in  the  expectation^of  finding  a  painting 
beautiful  beyond  compare,  and  when  they  are  confronted  by  its 
dim  colouring  and  wooden  figures  they  are  but  too  often  inclined 
to  echo  the  wish  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  that]  it 'might' be 
* 'borne  out  of  the  church  in  another  triumphal  procession  and 
reverently  burnt". 

But  the^icture  must  not  be  judged^by  its'stiff  draperies  and 
lifeless  anatomy — what  we  have  to  realize  is  that  here  Cimabue 
broke^^and  threw  away  the  fettering  traditions^of  the  past,'that 
here  he  left  behind  him  the  uncouth  methods  of  the  Byzantine 
school  and  attempted  a  truth  and  realityjthat  had  as  yet  found  no 
expression  in  Art.  It  wasjas  ajjpioneer^and  a  discoverer  that 
his  fellow-citizens  regarded  him,  and  when  he  died  they  placed 
an  inscription  upon  his  tomb  in  the  Cathedral  to  the  effect  that 
they  counted  him  master  of  painting  during  his  life  and  a  star 
among  the  stars  of  heaven  in  his  death. 
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The  dark  and  narrow  Borgo  Allegri  scarcely  seems  like  holy 
ground  to-day,  with  all  the  noises  of  Florentine  street  life  surg- 
ing through  it  and  with  so  little  of  beauty  or  charm  to  attract  the 
eye;  yet  here  if  anywhere  the  lover  of  Art  should  take  his  shoes 
from  his  feet;  for  in  one  of  its  tall  old  houses  was  the  workshop 
of  that  Ghiberti  whose  doors  for  the  Baptistery  Michael  Angelo 
declared  to  be  fit  for  the  gates  of  Paradise,  in  another  was  the 
workshop  of  Rosellino,  the  inspired  sculptor  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Portugal  in  the  church  of  San  Miniato,  and  between 
them  was  the  studio  where  Cimabue  taught  his  shepherd  boy. 
From  the  sheepfolds  he  took  him  to  slay  the  Giant  Tradition, 
even  as  David  was  taken  from  the  sheepfolds  to  slay  the  enemy 
of  Israel,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  admiration  of  his 
pupil's  genius  ever  turned  into  jealousy — although  Dante  hints 
at  it,  and  Dante,  since  he  was  the  friend  of  both,  had  special 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth.  The  lines  are  to  be  found 
in  the  eleventh  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio^  where  Dante  says  that 
he  met  Oderigi,  the  painter  of  Gubbio,  who  told  him  that  his 
fame  had  been  obscured  by  his  pupil.  Franco  of  Bologna,  a  re- 
mark which  caused  Dante  to  exclaim : — 

**0  powers  of  man!  how  vain  your  glory,  nipt 
E'en  in  its  height  of  verdure,  if  an  age 
Less  bright  succeed  not.   Cimabue  thought 
To  lord  it  over  painting's  field,  and  now 
The  cry  is  Giotto,  and  his  name's  eclipsed."^ 

It  seems  improbable  that  Dante  would  have  made  this  allusion 
unless  it  were  based  upon  something  that  he  had  observed,  but 
since  there  is  no  evidence  to  corroborate  it  we  may  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  he  was  mistaken  and  that  Cimabue  did  not  really 
desire  that  the  age  which  followed  his  own  should  be  less  bright 
so  that  his  own  fame  should  suffer  no  loss,  but  that  he  rejoiced 
in  his  pupil's  success  and  felt  that  it  repaid  him  for  all  the  care 
that  he  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

It  was  not  only  in  drawing  and  painting  that  the  boy  received 
instruction,  for  we  are  told  that  Cimabue  procured  lessons  for 
him  from  Brunetto  Latini,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 

*  Gary's  translation. 
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of  the  day  in  languages  and  philosophy.  Latini  had  been  Dante's 
tutor  and  it  was  no  doubt  through  him  that  the  painter  and  poet 
first  became  acquainted,  but  little  record  of  their  friendship  has 
come  down  to  us.  Dante  was  eleven  years  older  than  Giotto,  he 
was  of  good  birth  and  distinguished  appearance  and  already 
marked  out  for  high  employment  in  the  State ;  whereas  Giotto 
was  a  peasant,  plain  of  feature  and  sturdy  of  build,  with  noth- 
ing but  his  own  powers  to  help  him  on  his  way.  But  golden 
souls  never  fail  to  recognize  one  another:  Vasari  tells  us  that 
Giotto  was  inspired  in  some  of  his  paintings  by  the  ideas  of 
Dante,  and  though  this  assertion  has  been  questioned  by  modem 
critics,  it  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  two  such  men  cannot  have 
met  without  striking  fire  from  each  other's  minds.  It  was  in  the 
Bargello  that  Dante  entered  upon  his  first  service  for  the  State, 
and  there  he  and  Giotto  must  often  have  met,  for  Giotto  was 
working  on  his  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  at  the  time  that  Dante 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  upper  hall  in  1295.  Whether  the 
portrait  of  Dante  was  part  of  the  decoration  chosen  and  com- 
missioned by  the  authorities  is  unknown— one  would  like  to 
think  that  it  was  his  own  idea  to  portray  his  friend  among  the 
Blessed  in  Paradise  that  he  might  leave  a  bit  of  his  heart  to 
throb  and  burn  in  the  midst  of  his  ordered  tasks.  For  many  years 
the  fresco  was  lost  to  the  world,  covered  with  whitewash  by  the 
enemies  of  Dante— so  it  is  said— that  the  remembrance  of  his 
face  might  be  blotted  out  from  the  city  that  had  driven  him  from 
her  gates;  but  in  1840  it  was  once  more  brought  to  light,  greatly 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Kirkup,  an  English  resident  in 
Florence,  the  calm,  youthful  face,  coming  as  a  revelation  to  a 
world  long  familiar  with  the  stern,  tragic  features  of  the  poet 
in  his  later  years  of  exile  and  sorrow. 

But  much  as  these  two  mighty  men  of  genius  must  have 
had  in  common,  there  were  differences  between  them:  Dante's 
spirit  dwelt  in  realms  apart  and  soared  high  above  his  fellow- 
men,  whereas  Giotto  was  eminently  human,  sharing  in  everyday 
interests  and  holding  his  own  in  jests  and  witty  retorts.  It  was 
Boccaccio  who  recorded  most  of  these  tales  of  Giotto,  and 
although  they  may  not  now  seem  of  great  value,  they  show  at 
least  that  be  had  a  gay  and  pleasant  temper,  as,  for  example,  the 
26 
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laughing  remark  he  made  when  thrown  down  in  a  dirty  street 
by  a  pig  which  ran  between  his  feet:  "I  have  made  thousands 
of  scudi  out  of  his  bristles,  but  have  never  given  so  much  as  a 
cup  of  broth  to  any  of  his  family.** 

Giotto's  love  of  humanity  was  perhaps  the  source  of  that  innno- 
vation  of  his  which  so  startled  the  world  of  Art — the  representa- 
tion of  living  persons,  once  attempted  by  painters,  but  in  disuse 
for  some  two  hundred  years.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  in  the  pres- 
ent day  the  restrictions  and  limitations  that  hemmed  in  the 
artist  in  the  fourteenth  century:  perspective  was  little  under- 
stood, the  secrets  of  light  and  shadow  had  hardly  been  divined, 
while  anatomy  could  be  learned  not  by  exi>eriment  but  only  by 
observation.  Painters  had  begun  to  chafe  at  these  restrictions, 
but  since  their  works  were  in  almost  every  case  commissioned 
for  the  adornment  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  could  not  ven- 
ture to  violate  recognized  traditions.  In  the  light  of  such  facts 
as  these,  the  achievements  of  Giotto  are  marvellous  indeed; 
but  although  it  has  been  said  that  "his  Art  concentrates  all  the 
attainments  of  his  time**,  it  is  in  his  aspirations  rather  than  in 
his  attainments  that  his  inmost  spirit  is  revealed.  He  loved  and 
painted  the  visible,  but  his  reach  exceeded  his  grasp  and  the 
eyes  of  his  soul  were  fixed  upon  the  unseen,  and  this  led  him  to 
what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  innovations— the  expression 
of  the  emotions. 

Even  in  the  pictures  of  Cimabue  wooden  features  and  impas- 
sive attitudes  still  prevailed,  but  the  faces  and  figures  of  Giotto 
are  alive  with  love  and  hate,  with  hope  and  fear,  with  agitation 
and  grief.  This  was  something  as  wonderful  as  it  was  new,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  artist*s  fame  was  noised 
abroad,  and  that  the  reputation  which  he  achieved  in  his  own 
day  has  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Numberless  pictures 
of  the  Annunciation  had  already  been  painted,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  portray  a  look  of  fear  upon  the  face  of  the  Virgin — a 
natural  and  most  human  shrinking  from  the  cup  that  is  given 
her  to  drink.  The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  was 
another  favorite  subject,  but  Giotto  was  the  first  to  break  with 
the  conventional  treatment  and  to  depict  the  Infant  as  turning 
from  the  priest  to  his  Mother  with  a  childlike  gesture  of  alarm. 
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The  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  again,  had  inspired  numerous  ar- 
tists, but  it  was  Giotto  who  first  painted  grief  in  the  faces  of 
the  disciples  who  bent  over  the  body  of  their  murdered  Master. 

Further  instances  of  Giotto's  power  of  interpreting  human 
emotion  may  be  found  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Franciscan  Church 
at  Assisi.  It  was  about  1290  that  Cimabue  was  asked  to 
undertake  its  decoration,  and  his  young  apprentice  went  with 
him  to  assist  in  the  work.  These  frescoes  have  been  often  de- 
scribed and  reproduced,  and  there  has  been  much  controversy  as  to 
their  exact  date  and  as  to  the  number  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  hand  of  Giotto,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  those  in 
which  the  faces  are  instinct  with  feeling.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  pictured  Allegories  in  the  Lower  Church,  is  the 
marriage  of  St.  Francis  with  Poverty,  in  which  Christ  lays  the 
hand  of  the  Saint  in  that  of  a  figure  clad  in  a  torn  and  patched 
garment,  with  bare  feet,  but  with  wings  that  show  her  to  be  one  of 
the  angelic  host — a  fitting  bride  for  him  whose  face  glows  with 
rapture  as  he  gazes  upon  her: 

Commissions  now  began  to  flow  in  from  all  sides  and  the 
painter's  life  was  one  of  unbroken  industry.  It  was  in  answer 
to  a  summons  from  Rome  from  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  that 
Giotto  drew  the  faultless  circle,  the  fame  of  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Italian  saying — "As  round  as  the  O  of  Giotto".  The  mes- 
senger sent  by  the  Pope  was  told  to  ask  for  a  proof  of  his  skill, 
and  Giotto,  taking  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  brush  dipped  in  red, 
drew  a  round  O  with  one  sweep  of  his  hand  and  gave  it  to  the 
man.  "Am  I  to  have  nothing  more  than  this?"  demanded  the 
astonished  messenger,  to  which  Giotto  replied :  "That  is  enough 
and  to  spare."  The  Pope,  on  hearing  the  story,  recognized 
the  wonderful  skill  of  the  artist  and  at  once  requested  him  to 
undertake  several  important  works  in  Rome;  among  them  the 
Navicella^  a  mosaic  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  The  design 
is  an  allegorical  one:  the  Ship  of  the  Church  labors  in  a  tossing 
sea  while  the  Apostles  seek  to  guide  it  and  the  winds  in  the 
shape  of  Demons  try  to  wreck  it.  The  Navicella  is  the  only 
mosaic  by  Giotto  of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  since  there 
was  at  the  time  a  number  of  well-known  workers  in  the  art  it 
might  have  been  doubted  whether  it  is  really  attributable  to  him^ 
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were  it  not  for  a  document  discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Canon  Jacopo  Stefaneschi — 

"in  the  year  1298  ordered  \he  Navicella  of  St.  Peter  to  be 
made  in  elegant  mosaic  by  the  hand  of  Giotto,  a  very  cele- 
brated painter,  and  paid  two  thousand  two  hundred  florins 
for  the  work/' 

Had  Giotto  accepted  all  the  invitations  that  came  to  him  his 
own  beloved  city  of  Florence  would  have  possessed  but  little  of 
his  work.  It  was  in  1305  that  he  went  to  Padua  to  paint  the 
walls  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Arena,  so  called  because  it  had  been 
built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Amphitheatre.  The  subjects  of 
frescoes  are  taken  from  the  history  of  Christ  and  of  his  Mother, 
beginning  with  the  rejection  of  Joachim's  offerring  on  account 
of  his  childishness  and  the  promise  of  a  son  to  him  and  his  wife, 
Anna,  and  leading  on  from  the  betrothal  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  to  his  Crucifixion  and  Ascension. 
It  was  in  Padua  that  Giotto  once  more  met  his  friend  Dante, 
and  the  fact  is  recorded  by  Benvenuto  da  Imola  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  lines  in  the  Purgatorio  concerning  Giotto's  fame: — 

**Our  poet  is  right  to  commend  Giotto,  both  by  reason  of 
his  virtue  and  of  the  city  to  which  he  belonged  and  the 
friends  he  had.  For  there  are  two  other  Florentine  poets 
who  make  mention  of  this  Giotto— I  mean  Petrarch  and 
Baccaccio,  who  write  that  so  great  was  the  excellence  of  wit 
and  of  Art  in  this  noble  painter  that  Nature  brought  forth 
nothing  but  he  so  truly  represented  it  that  the  eye  of  the 
onlooker  was  often  deceived,  taking  the  thing  painted  for 
real.  Now  it  once  happened  that  while  Giotto  was  still 
fairly  young,  he  was  painting  at  Padua  a  Chapel  where  was 
once  the  Theatre  or  Arena ;  Dante  came  to  the  place  and 
Giotto  received  him  with  honour  and  took  him  to  his  house." 

Vasari  says  that  Dante  induced  Giotto  to  go  with  him  to 
Ravenna,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  frescoes  in  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  are  attributed  to  his  brush  seems  to  corroborate 
the  statement.  In  any  case,  Dante  has  himself  recorded  that  he 
watched  him  at  work  in  his  house  at  Padua  and  wondered  at  the  fact 
that  while  the  creations  of  his  brain  were  so  beautiful,  hisfiesh- 
and  blood  children  should  be  so  ill-favored— an  opinion  which  be 
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At  first  sight  of  that  bell-tower  makes  the  epithet  'startling' 
seem  inappropriate— almost  derogatory — to  the  lovely  and  living 
flower  of  marble;  but  to  study  its  history  is  to  realize  that 
Browning  used  the  right  term,  for  it  was  a  man  of  fifty-eight, 
with  a  lifetime  of  painting  behind  him,  who  was  suddenly  called 
upon  to  become  an  architect,  and  who — grappling  with  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  art — gave  the  world  this  masterpiece.  The 
Cathedral  had  now  been  many  years  in  building,  and  why  a  painter 
should  have  been  chosen  to  design  the  Campanile  is  not  clear; 
the  high  estimate  of  him  held  by  the  rulers  of  Florence  is  shown 
by  the  terms  of  the  document : — 

"Desiring  that  the  works  now  in  operation  and  those 
which  it  is  fitting  should  be  undertaken  in  the  city  of 
Florence  on  behalf  of  the  Florentine  Commune  should  pro- 
ceed honourably  and  worthily— a  thing  which  it  is  wholly 
impossible  should  rightly  be  brought  to  pass  unless  some 
man  of  experience  and  renown  be  set  over  them  and  appointed 
to  be  master  of  the  works ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  said  that  there 
cannot  in  the  whole  world  be  found  one  of  better  avail  in 
these  and  in  many  other  things,  than  Master  Giotto,  son  of 
Bondone,  and  that  he  is  to  be  received  in  his  own  country 
asagreat  master  and  to  enjoy  universal  repute  in  thecity  afore- 
said, ...  to  this  end  it  is  provided  that  the  Lords  Priors 
and  others  shall  have  power  on  behalf  of  the  Commune  of 
Florence  to  elect  and  depute  the  said  Master  Giotto  to  be 
director  of  the  building  and  work  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Reparata  and  of  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Florence." 

Giotto's  instructions  were  to  design  a  tower  that  should  not 
only  rival,  but  surpass  the  finest  productions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  succeeding  generations  have  attested  the  success  of 
his  efforts.  Of  great  strength  and  solidity,  the  perfection  of  its 
proportions  and  the  delicacy  of  its  ornamentation  give  it  a  light- 
ness and  a  grace  that  charms  every  eye.  It  is  divided  into  stories, 
from  the  three  highest  of  which  arched  windows  open,  and  the 
ascent  of  the  414  steps  is  made  delightful  by  the  vistas  of  beauty 
that  break  upon  the  sight  as  the  climber  mounts  higher  and 
higher.  The  first  story  alone  had  been  erected  when  Giotto  died, 
but  he  had  prepared  the  designs  for  all  five;  the  bas-reliefs — for 
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which  he  had  made  the  models — are  most  beautiful,  and  Ruskin 
and  other  writers  have  waxed  eloquent  over  the  Arts,  the  Sacra- 
ments»  the  Virtues  and  the  Works  of  Mercy.  Yet,  beautiful  as 
these  are,  the  secret  of  the  Tower  is  not  with  them.  They  are 
complete  in  their  eternal  perifaction,  but  the  Tower  itself  is  so 
instinct  with  life  that  it  would  scarcely  seem  surprising  if,  in 
some  saffron-hued  dawn  of  spring,  the  same  mysterious  impulse 
which  makes  the  flowers  blow  and  the  trees  break  out  into  leaf 
should  crown  the  "Lily  of  Florence"  with  the  promised  spire 
and  send  it  soaring  up  still  further  into  the  blue. 

For,  exquisite  as  it  is,  the  Campanile  is  not  complete:  the  four 
piers  that  crown  the  summit  were  intended  for  the  support  of  a 
spire,  but  the  spire  was  never  raised  upon  them,  and  therefore, 
as  Longfellow  says,  like  some  lovely  but  incomplete  lives  it  lacks 
its  nimbus: — 

**  In  the  old  Tuscan  town  stands  Giotto's  towV, 
The  lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone — 
A  vision,  a  delight,  and  a  desire, 
The  builder's  perfect  and  centennial  flow'r, 
That  in  the  night  of  ages  bloomed  alone, 
But  wanting  still  the  glory  of  the  spire." 

But  it  was  this  very  incompleteness  that  endeared  the  Campa- 
nile to  Browning,  and  in  it  he  found  the  answer  to  his  question : — 

"  Why  did  it  more  than  startle  me  ?  " 

Completion  implies  finality,  since  that  which  is  whole  has  no 
further  possibilities. 

"  'Tis  a  life-long  toil  till  our  lump  be  leaven — 

The  better !  what's  come  to  perfection  perishes. 
Things  learned  on  earth  we  shall  practise  in  heaven : 

Works  done  less  rapidly  Art  most  cherishes. 
Thyself  shall  afford  the  example,  Giotto ! 

Thy  one  work,  not  to  decrease  or  diminish, 
Done  at  a  stroke  was  just  (was  it  not  ?)  *0\ 

Thy  great  Campanile  is  still  to  finish." 

Experts  tell  us  that  the  one  justifiable  criticism  that  may  be 
passed  upon  the  Tower  is  that  its  base  seems  too  narrow  for  the 
height.  Should  Browning's  suggestions  ever  be  carried  out  and 
the  spire — 
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**  Soar  up  in  gold  full  fifty  bracda 
Completing  Florence  as  Florence  Italy," 

this  seeming  defect  would  probably  be  removed,  as  the  Tower 
would  then  taper  off  into  the  sky;  but  the  addition  of  this  last 
touch  is  not  altogether  to  be  wished,  for  as  it  stands  now  a  strain 
of  pathos  runs  through  its  beauty,  a  pathos  that  makes  it  strangely 
akin  to  the  human  lives  whose  aspirations  are  so  seldom  matched 
by  their  achievements.  It  is  here  that  Giotto  reveals  the  modem 
as  opposed  to  the  classical  spirit.  The  Greeks  did  not  yearn  for— 

*"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,*" 

but  were  satisfied  with  the  light  that  they  saw;  they  were  able  to 
express  so  much  and  to  express  it  with  such  perfection  that  they 
did  not  stretch  out  their  hands  to  pluck  the  mystery  from  the 
heart  of  the  world ;  they  strove  after  that  trinity  of  Simplicity. 
Proportion  and  Restraint  which  when  joined  together  make  up 
the  Lucidity  of  their  entire  devotion.  Giotto  and  his  compeers, 
on  the  other  hand,  steeped  their  souls  in  the  tears  that  lie  about 
the  heart  of  things,  their  works  breathe  the  pathos  of  finite 
yearning  after  the  infinite,  the  beauty  of  mrsts  and  winds  and 
starlit  waters.  Giotto's  failures  in  attainment  only  made  biro 
more  ardent  in  aspiration,  for  his  whole  scheme  of  Art  is  fraught 
with  that  symbolism  which  carries  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen. 

That  aspiration  is  found  to  the  full  in  the  Campanile.  The 
careful  execution  of  the  bas-reliefs  cannot  disguise  their  origi- 
nality ;  in  depicting  sacred  scenes  Giotto  was  to  a  great  extent 
bound  by  ecclesiastical  fetters,  but  in  abstract  subjects  he 
showed  that  power  of  intuition  which  makes  him  a  pioneer  in 
Art.  Inconstancy,  for  example,  tries  to  steady  herself  upon  a 
rolling  wheel  while  her  draperies  wave  in  the  wind  and  her  arms 
are  thrown  up  in  attempt  to  keep  her  balance.  Injustice  sits 
composedly  at  his  gate,  a  robe  covering  his  armor,  while  scenes 
of  wrong  and  robbery  are  enacted  at  his  feet.  Infidelity  holds 
an  idol  in  his  hand  and  exhibits  it  boastfully,  unheeding  the 
idol's  cord  about  his  neck,  that  makes  its  worshipper  a  captive. 

But  these  are  details,  and  it  is  the  Tower  itself,  glorious  yet 
unfinished,  that  wears  the  consecration  of  the  poet's  dream. 
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whether  it  is  seen  in  the  dawnlight,  rising  dim  and  spirit-like 
from  a  billow  of  mist,  telling  of  visions  faded  and  hopes  unfilled; 
or  in  the  light  of  evening,  after  a  day  of  gloom,^when  storm- 
clouds  still  hang  in  the  sky  and  through  their  broken  masses  the 
sun-rays  touch  its  glistening  marbles  into  celestial  glory. 

With  each  new  realization  of  its  beauty,  the  sadder  it  seems 
that  he  from  whose  genius  it  sprang  should  never  have  seen 
it.  The  rewards  that  he  received  show  how  highly  his  plans 
were  esteemed,  but  the  pension  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him  could  not  have  given  him.  the  joy  that 
he  would  have  felt  if  he  had  lived  to  see  his  plans  carried  out 
into  a  glowing  reality.  Why  he  should  have  left  the  work  in 
Florence  to  fulfil  a  commission  in  Milan,  we  do  not  know;  the 
frescoes  which  he  painted  there  for  Azzo  Visconti  have  perished, 
although  Vasari  tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  held  in  high 
estimation;  whether  he  exhausted  himself  with  overwork  or 
whether  he  contracted  some  illness  in  Milan,  again  we  do  not 
know,  but  soon  after  his  return  to  Florence  he  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  to  the  deep  and  lasting  regret  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral.  A  monument  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano  was  placed  over  his  tomb  some  hundred 
years  later  with  an  inscription  by  the  great  scholar,  Angelo  Poli- 
ziano.  The  words  that  it  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Giotto  would 
never  have  been  used  by  him  of  himself,  yet  they  are  fully 
justified: — 

"I  am  he  by  whom  dead  Painting  was  restored  to  life,  to 
whose  right  hand  all  was  possible,  by  whom  Art  became  one 
with  Nature.  No  one  ever  painted  more  or  better.  Do  you 
wonder  at  yon  fair  tower  that  holds  the  sacred  bells  ?  Know 
that  it  was  I  who  bade  her  first  rise  towards  the  stars.  For 
I  am  Giotto — what  need  is  there  to  tell  of  my  works  ?  Long 
as  verse  lives  my  name  shall  endure." 

And  yet  the  best  monument  of  Giotto  is  found  in  his  works 
themselves;  not  because  he  was  unsurpassed  as  an  artist,  but 
because  he  was  ever  reaching  out  towards  a  goal,  and  because 
his  effort^  to  escape  from  his  fetters  brought  freedom  within  the 
grasp  of  those  who  came  after  him.  His  aim  was  the  expression 
of  life;  not  Fact,  but  Idea,  was  the  determining  motive  of  bis 
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work,  he  did  not  limit  himself  with  a  severe  repression,  nor  with 
an  ordered  austerity ;  he  was  subject  to  prophet  visitings,  he 
heard  the  voices  that  cry  in  the  wilderness,  he  strained  his  eyes 
to  catch  the  Vision  that  still  evades  our  human  sight.  Therefore 
it  is  that  he  gained  a  triumph  that  was  far  better  than  any  mere 
success,  and  was  permitted  to  enter  Art's  Holy  of  Holies  and  to 
breathe  the  fragrance  of  that  Rosa  Sempitema  which  is  the 
secret  and  inviolate  mystery  of  the  world. 

Mary  Bradford  Whiting. 
Ramsgate,  England. 
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It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question ;  for 
one  thus  flatters  oneself  with  judicial  prerogatives,  and  one  is  re- 
minded as  well  of  the  infinite  capacity  for  misinterpreting  which 
is  all  mankind's  prerogative.  In  this  case  of  Landor  vs,  Betham, 
moreover,  there  is  a  certain  liveliness  in  the  details  and  a  new 
measure  of  justice  to  be  measured  out. 

The  principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Landor  is  still  the 
biography  by  John  Forster,  first  issued  in  1869  and  later  in 
revised  form  as  the  first  volume  of  Lander's  Life  and 
Works,  London,  1874.  In  Book  III  Forster  tells  the  follow- 
ing story. 

After  his  return  from  Spain  Landor  conceived  an  overpower- 
ing desire  to  possess  the  estate  of  Llanthony  in  northern  Mon- 
mouthshire, establish  himself  there  for  his  own  good  and  the 
profit  of  his  descendants  (although  he  was  still  unmarried),  and, 
among  other  schemes  for  rehabilitating  an  outworn  farm-land, 
do— as  he  said  without  apparent  humor— **  what  no  man  has  ever 
done  in  England,  plant  a  wood  of  cedar  of  Lebanon".  Long 
afterwards  he  told  Forster  that  he  had  planted  a  million  trees, 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  he  planted  a  tenth  of  that  number. 
And  this  is  characteristic  of  his  Welsh  dreams.  Llanthony  was 
a  wild,  romantic  corner  of  Wales,  with  a  ruined  abbey  (still 
more  ruined  by  a  recent  owner's  outbuildings),  said  to  have  been 
once  occupied  by  St.  David.  The  poetic  appeal  was  strong,  the 
practical  appeal  wanting,  although  not  to  Landor's  mind.  At 
the  cost  of  various  financial  complications,  including  the  sale  of 
his  interest  in  property  belonging  to  his  mother  and  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  confirm  the  breach  of  entail,  he  purchased 
Llanthony  in  1809.  His  plans,  besides  creating  a  new  Lebanon, 
importing  sheep  from  Segovia,  and  introducing  the  newest  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  embraced  also  the  uplift  and  civiliz- 
ing of  the  semi -barbarous  natives  and  the  rearing  of  a  stately 
mansion  for  himself.  All  the  descriptions  of  Llanthony  con- 
firm one's  suspicions  and  premonitions  of  failure. 

Old  Drayton,  in  the  Polyolbian  that  both  Lamb  and  Landor 
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admired  and  a  few  of  the  judicious  still  dip  into,  gives  a  picture 
which  is  but  little  altered  to-day: — 

"  'Mongst  Hatterill*8  lofty  hills,  that  with  the  clouds  arc  crown'd. 
The  Valley  Ewias  lies,  immured  so  deep  and  round, 
As  they  below  that  see  the  mountains  rise  so  high. 
Might  think  the  straggling  herds  were  grazing  in  the  sky : 
Which  in  it  such  a  shape  of  solitude  doth  bear, 
As  Nature  at  the  first  appointed  it  for  prayV." 

More  precise  is  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  description: — 

**This  valley  winds  for  some  twelve  miles  between  two  high 
continuous  ridges,  of  which  the  sides  are  now  flowing  and 
now  precipitous,  here  broken  into  wooded  dingles,  here  re- 
ceding into  grassy  amphitheatres,  and  there  heaped  with 
copse -grown  ruins  of  ancient  landslips.  Along  its  bed  there 
races  or  loiters  according  to  the  weather — and  it  is  a  climate 
notorious  for  rain — the  stream  Hodeni,  Honddu,  or  Hondy. 
The  opening  of  the  valley  is  toward  the  south,  and  was 
blocked  in  ancient  times  with  thickets  and  morasses,  so 
that  its  only  approach  was  over  one  or  other  of  its  lofty 
ridges.*' 

If  the  background  was  unpropitious  for  Utopian  dreams,  it 
was  but  the  fit  setting  for  tragi-comedy.  One  of  Landor's  first 
steps  was  to  apply  to  Southey  for  a  promising  tenant.  He  him- 
self did  not  reside  on  the  estate ;  it  would  be  two  seasons,  he 
said,  before  he  hoped  to  **have  one  room  to  sit  and  converse  in, 
with  two  or  three  bedrooms".  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  had 
spent  ten  thousand  pounds  and  had  to  show  for  his  money  aod 
time  a  half-built  house  and  the  hostility  of  all  his  neighbors. 
"My  people  are  idle  and  drunken*',  he  told  Southey.  "Idle- 
ness gives  them  time,  apd  drunkenness  gives  them  spirit,  for 
mischief.  .  .  .  The  earth  contains  no  race  of  human  beings  so 
totally  vile  and  worthless  as  the  Welsh." 

To  provide  a  promising  tenant  was  no  simple  task  for  Southey, 
however.  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  brother  Thomas,  among  others, 
declined  the  position  "because  the  vale  is  too  narrow,  the  hills 
too  steep,  and  Landor  will  have  no  trouble  in  building  farm- 
houses",— he  was  to  have  trouble  enough  in  building  his  own — 
"tho'  he  is  ready  to  find  materials".  But  Thomms  Hutcbinson 
admitted  that  the  soil  was  "the  best  possible". 
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Thus  far,  in  the  main,  Forster  (excepting  the  last  quotation) 
and  what  is  generally  known.  What  follows  is  a  harmony — dis- 
cordia  coftcors — of  the  events  according  to  Forster  and  the  events 
according  to  Betham,  the  latter  taken  from  documents  published 
in  A  House  of  Letters,  edited  by  Ernest  Betham.  Forster's  atti- 
tude is  sufficiently  clear  from  his  introduction  of  the  new  tenant. 

"The  very  last  man  in  Southey's  thoughts,  the  man  of  all 
others  he  was  not  likely  to  have  chosen,  the  spiteful  Fates 
had  themselves  already  laid  hold  of,  and,  when  the  rest  had 
withdrawn,  were  to  thrust  unasked  on  the  scene.  These  are 
things  of  destiny.  While  Southey  continued  busily  making 
inquiries,  this  man  heard  of  them,  wrote  to  Landor,  and 
offered  himself  as  well  known  to  Southey.  *I  shall  owe  a 
tenant  to  you,  after  all,'  wrote  Landor  exultingly.  In  less 
sanguine  tone  Southey  made  reply  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion (whom  I  shall  refer  to  as  B)"— O  touching  restraint  of 
Forster's! — "was  certainly  known  to  him,  and  came  of  an 
excellent  stock,  but  he  had  never  thought  of  asking  him  to 
be  tenant  at  Llanthony.  His  knowledge  of  him  was  derived 
from  a  liking  for  one  of  his  sisters,  very  dear  to  Charles 
Lamb  as  well  as  himself  for  her  genius  and  goodness,  though 
both  had  to  be  discerned  through  a  most  unprepossessing 
exterior  and  a  nervousness  looking  like  silliness.  'B  has 
probably  to  learn  farming,'  he  ominously  added,  'and  so  far 
is  less  desirable  than  Hutchinson.'  " 

Against  this  we  have  not  only  Forster's  admission  on  a  later 
page  that  Southey  did  recommend  B,  at  the  suggestion  of  B's 
sister,  but  also  Southey's  letter  to  Miss  Betham:— 

"You  will  think  it  very  odd  if  I  should  prove  the  means 
of  suiting  your  brother  with  a  farm.  Landor  has  one  to  let 
upon  an  improving  lease.  .  .  .  Should  your  brother  think 
it  worth  while  to  write,  his  address  is  'Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor, Llanthony,  Abergavenny.'  Let  him  use  my  name  as 
an  introduction." 

This  was  in  181 1.  Early  in  1813  Landor  sent  Southey  a  letter 
which  opened  "lightly"  (says  Forster)  with  the  announcement 
of  a  comedy  completed,  but— 

"passed  into  tragical  utterance  in  the  very  next  line,  as  it 
conveyed  the  terrible  announcement  that  with  the  tenant  B, 
who  had  introduced  himself  on  the  strength  of  Southey's 
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name;  the  'agriculturist*,  of  whom  so  many  letters  bad  been 
written;  the  supposed  man  of  capital,  to  whom  the  best 
farm  of  Llanthony  had  been  let  on  terms  extravagantly 
liberal;  the  real  man  of  destiny,  pre-elected  to  be  a  plague 
and  torment  to  both  friends ;  Landor  was  now  plunged  over 
head  and  ears  in  disputes  of  an  irreconcilable  bitterness, 
and  to  which  the  only  possible  issue  must  be  hopeless  and 
irretrievable  loss. 

**The  substance  of  his  statement  [continues  Forster]  may 
be  briefly  given.    Not  on  the  man  himself  only,  but  on  his 
father  and  other  members  of  his  family,  he  had,  in  his 
grand  impetuous  way,  heaped  no  end  of  favours  and  liberali- 
ties for  Southey's  sake.    He  had  put  church-livings  at  the 
father's  disposal,  and  out  of  them  grew  the  first  disputes. 
Besides  the  large  farm  originally  let  to  B  himself,  he  had, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  good  tenant,  leased  him  another.    Dur- 
ing all  the  time  he  had  been  at  Llanthony,  he  had  never  re- 
fused any  request  of  the  man,  however  unreasonable;  and 
suddenly  he  had  been  made  conscious  of  all  he  had  lost  by  it. 
'By  a  series  of  such  conduct  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
sailor  turned  farmer,  and  by  living  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  year,  he  has  succeeded  in  spending  his  wife's  fortune  of 
three' thousand  pounds,  and  in  fifteen  months  I  have  re- 
ceived no  rent  from  him.*   Non-payment,  indeed,  had  been 
the  least  of  his  misdeeds.    As  soon  as  B  found  that  limits 
were  to  be  put  to  the  indulgences  he  expected,  he  declared 
open  war  against  his  landlord,  subjected  him  to  every  kind 
of  annoyance,   brought  three   or  four  brothers  to  poach 
over  his^manors  and  worry  him  the  more,  and,  finally,  'dis- 
charged me  and  my  gamekeeper  from  shooting  on  his  farm. ' " 

Forster  intimated  that  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  all  this, 
which  anyone  acquainted  with  Landor  would  take  for  granted, 
but  discounts  his  admission  by  later  taking  it  all  seriously. 
Then  to  reinforce  his  case  he  indulges  himself  it  easy  sarcasms 
against  B,  in  one  instance  confusing  Charles  Betham  with  his 
brother  Frederick— who,  by  the  way,  merited  a  special  attack 
because  of  the  damages  for  libel  that  Landor  was  forced  to 
pay  him— and  quotes  a  letter  from  Elia: — 

"  'I  forgot  to  tell  you,'  wrote  Charles  Lamb  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  in  an  unpublishad  letter  now  lying  before  me, 
'I  knew  all  your  Welsh Jannoyancers,  the  measureless  B's. 
I  knew  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them.    Seventeen  brothers 
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and  sixteen  sisters,  as'^they  appear  to  me  in  memory.  There 
was  one  of  them  that  used  to  fix  his  long  legs  on  my  fender, 
and  tell  a  story  of  a  shark,  every  night,  endless,  immortal. 
How  have  I  grudged  the  salt-sea  ravener  not  having  had  his 
gorge  of  him !  The  shortest  of  the  daughters  measured  five 
foot  eleven  without  her  shoes.  Well,  some  day  we  may  con- 
fer about  them.  But  they  were  tall.  Surely  I  have  discovered 
the  longitude — *  Of  course  the  hero  of  the  shark  was  Lan- 
dor's  chief  tormentor.  He  had  been  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West  Indies;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  family  of  sharks 
he  was  to  bring  up  to  have  their  gorge  of  Landor,  the  salt- 
sea  ravener  had  spared  him.** 

Nearly  twenty  years  later  would  mean,  say,  1833;  not  long, 
therefore,  before  Lamb's  death ;  and  when  both  he  and  Landor 
(they  were  bom  only  eleven  days  apart)  were  but  a  little  short 
of  three  score.  Now  Lamb  was  a  humorist,  and  a  gentle  one; 
and  it  were  unkind  to  make  his  reminiscence  a  partner  to 
gratuitous  sarcasms.  Yet,  strange  to  relate,  these  were  not 
reminiscences  at  all,  but  a  quotation  from  an  essay  which  Lamb 
had  published  in  1825  over  the  pseudonym  of  ''Lepus**.  Lamb's 
hero  of  the  shark,  moreover,  was  "Captain  Beacham*',  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  Captain  John  Betham,  whom  Lamb  knew, 
but  certainly  was  not  Charles  Betham,  who  was  Landor's  tenant. 
It  looks,  at  any  rate,  as  though  F  (for  let  us  curtail  him  as  he 
his  victim)  had  a  little  misunderstood  the  Elian  fun. 

Southey's  reply  to  the  Llanthony  letter  of  troubles  was  a  mix- 
ture of  chagrin  and  apology:  vouching  again  for  the  Betham 
family,  if  not  for  its  individual  members.  Landor  meanwhile 
was  occupied  with  his  comedy  and  his  Idyllia,  But  of  these 
and  of  his  various  afflictions,  his  non-Bethamite  financial  losses, 
his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  be  made  justice  of  the  peace,  his 
rather  Miltonic  marriage,  and  so  on,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
speak  now.  He  had  come  to  **the  most  critical  hour  of  his 
fortune**.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  aroused  against  him. 
The  native  Welshmen,  the  tenants  he  had  introduced,  the  clergy 
and  the  magistracy — he  had  made  enemies  of  them  all.  **He 
was  like  a  lion  baited  by  curs'*,  says  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  sym- 
pathetically. And  the  infinite  annoyances  which  he  suffered  and 
which  F  recounts  arc  pathetic  enough.    Yet  all  the  while  the 
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Comic  Spirit  stands  by  smiling.  One  offender  was  caught,  and 
to  make  out  a  good  case  against  him  Landor  swore  that  he  was 
in  personal  danger;  the  man  was  held  in  £\o^  and  soon  after- 
ward drank  himself  to  death ;  Landor  was  accused  of  being  the 
cause  of  his  death,  and  replied  by  prosecuting  his  accuser  for 
slander.  Another  submitted,  through  an  attorney,  a  bill  for  £\%^ 
long  after  he  had  left  Landor's  estate.  Landor,  of  course,  de- 
nied the  debt,  became  involved  in  legal  tape,  and  was  outlawed. 
Another,  named  Toombes,  rented  a  farm  of  Landor,  ran  off 
without  paying,  and  died  of  drink  in  Abergavenny;  then  a  friend 
of  Toombes  publicly  accused  Landor  of  murder;  Landor  brought 
suit,  and  lost  his  case!  These  were  but  a  few  of  the  lion-baitings. 
We  have  our  story  of  them  mainly  from  one  side,  related  in  the 
Landorian  style  of  exaggeration,  and  supported  by  the  unjudicial 
sympathy  of  Forster.  But  no  doubt  the  sinned-against  and  sin- 
ning were  at  least  evenly  balanced.  Landor  and  his  tenants 
were  simply  incommensurable  terms. 

The  storm-centre  of  his  distress,  however,  was  B.  It  was  B 
who,  by  Landor's  declaration,  drove  him  from  the  country. 
And  in  this  matter  we  have  now  part  of  the  other  side,  pre- 
sented, to  be  sure,  without  the  vigor  and  vividness  of  Landor's 
letters  to  Southey,  but  largely  atoning  for  this  deficiency  by 
plainness  and  dignity  which  make  for  convincingness.  The  Comic 
Spirit  draws  nearer;  one  almost  hears  the  silent  laughter;  in- 
audible certainly  to  B  and  probably  to  Landor,  although  he 
could  sometimes  enjoy  reflexive  humor. 

The  financial  details  are  less  interesting.  Landor  claimed 
a  debt  of  ;^  1,968,  17^,  td\  Betham  denied  owing  half  that 
amount.  He  held  that  part  of  his  rent  was  to  be  balanced  against 
expenditures  he  had  made  on  the  buildings  and  compensation 
for  Landor's  non-performance  of  certain  items  of  the  original 
agreement.  Landor  disputed  the  details,  which  were  further 
complicated  by  sales  of  stock  and  wages  for  labor,  refused  to 
compromise,  and  resorted  to  the  law.  Betham  filed  a  bill  in 
equity  and  obtained  an  injunction  to  prevent  Landor's  suing 
him.  Landor  then  let  more  than  seven  months  pass  without 
action.  Betham  again  suggested  private  arbitration,  but  **Mr. 
L.  declined  this,  unless  I  would  also  refer  the  action  brought 
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by  me  against  him  for  a  libel  on  my  character;  and  I  believe, 
but  am  less  certain,  my  brother's  action  also;  conditions 
obviously  inadmissible".  When  the  injunction  expired  Landor, 
instead  of  suing,  attached  Betham's  property,  whereupon  Betham 
obtained  a  replevin.  .  .  .  Thus  a  comedy  of  law. 

It  seems,  moreover,  that  in  refusing  Betham's  offer  to  settle 
out  of  court  Landor  tried  to  put  his  opponent  at  a  disadvantage. 
Let  the  defendant  speak,  although  his  language  is  not  remark- 
able for  perspicuity: — 

"Mr.  Landor  states  a  proposal  made  by  him  to  Mr.  Adair 
(to  whom  1  shall  always  with  pride  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions), to  appoint  that  gentleman  judge  of  our  differences. 
This  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  refusal  which 
my  offers  to  refer  have  met  with.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  Mr.  L.  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Adair,  and  that  it  was  made 
without  purporting  to  be  with  my  concurrence,  I  think  little 
doubt  will  be  felt  that  he  expected  Mr.  Adair  would  de- 
cline it,  and  that  it  was  hazarded  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  his  proceedings  an  appearance  of  candour  which  did  not 
really  belong  to  them." 

One  or  two  more  details  of  Betham's  published  defence — 
which  is  in  truth  a  defence  and,  although  long,  carefully  avoids  all 
recrimination  in  tone  or  in  statement — may  be  presented  in  his 
own  words.  They  will  stand  as  examples  of  the  many  more  com- 
plaints and  counter-complaints: — 

"The  Sawpit,  I  certainly  prevented  Mr.  Landor  from 
using;  but  on  the  avowed  principle,  which  I  still  profess, 
that,  while  I  wish  to  accommodate  my  neighbors,  I  will  not 
suffer  encroachments  to  be  made  on  my  property,  in  open 
and  insulting  defiance  of  my  will.  The  Sawpit  in  question 
is  mine;  and  Mr.  Landor  only  attempted  to  make  use  of  it 
as  an  exercise  of  right,  which  I  deny  belongs  to  him. 

"The  raising  of  the  sheep-cot  was  announced  to  Mr.  Lan- 
dor before  it  was  begun ;  and  the  avowed  object  was  to  pre- 
vent his  annoying  me  by  obstructing  a  drain  and  inundating 
my  house,  and  digging  a  sawpit  in  the  Abbey  yard  close  to 
tny  windows;  which,  when  finished,  his  men  came  (I  was 
from  home),  and,  on  this  very  sawpit,  insulted  my  family 
with  the  most  obscene  songs." 

27 
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But  the  most  startling  incident  of  this  mediaeval  feud  in 
modern  Britain  is  the  conflict  over  the  removal  of  some  trees 
with  or  without  the  roots  thereof.  Here  the  cat-and-dog  disa- 
greement rose  to  martial  proportions.  Embattled  armies  met 
in  internecine  struggle.  And  Father  Zeus  gave  the  victory  to 
justice  and  inferior  numbers.  Thus,  heaven  helping,  right 
makes  might ;  weakness  and  truth  unite  to  overcome  the  hosts  of 
evil.  Yet,  what  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  the  decision  of 
listed  field  is  supported  and  repeated  by  judicial  bench.  What 
a  picture  is  here  of  the  poet  among  men,  what  a  scene  for  Cer- 
vantes: Don  Walter,  the  last  of  the  barons!  But  listen  to 
Betham's  uncolored  narrative: — 

**The  assertion  that  the  Timber,  which  I  prevented  him 
from  removing,  was  cut  down  to  enable  him  to  grant  me 
indulgences,  has  already  been  made  in  a  Bill  of  Equity 
against  me,  and  denied  on  my  oath ;  I  solemnly  repeat  that 
denial.  I  had  consented  to  the  trees  being  grubbed  up,  that 
I  might  plow  the  land ;  and  when  Mr.  Landor  cut  them 
down,  and  refused  to  grub  up  the  roots,  I  refused  my  per- 
mission to  their  being  removed.  He  attempted  it  by  force, 
arming  men  and  women  to  invade  my  fields.  I  met  his 
hosts  with  very  inferior  numbers,  armed  as  I  could  provide 
them,  and  Aiaintained  my  ground.  .  .  .  An  action  was 
brought  to  punish  me  for  this  resistance:  I  defended  it, 
and  it  was  dropped.  A  Bill  was  then  filed  to  prohibit  my 
obstructing  the  removal  of  the  Timber.  In  my  answer,  I 
maintained  my  old  ground,  that  the  condition  on  which  I 
had  consented  to  the  trees  being  removed,  the  grubbing  up 
of  the  roots,  had  not  been  complied  with ;  and  by  the  same 
order  which  authorizes  him  to  remove  the  trees,  he  is 
directed,  without  delay,  to  cause  the  roots  and  stools  to  be 
properly  and  efifectually  grubbed  up;  and  I  was  awarded 
costs." 

Well,  taken  in  one  way,  all  this  is  small  enough ;  no  more  than 
an  agitation  in  a  camellia  vessel.  The  author  of  Gebir  was  ever 
a  fighter,  and  one  fight  more  or  less  was  of  little  moment.  Storm 
clouds  hung  low  over  his  whole  life.  That  was  indeed  a  fateful 
whim  of  his,  to  possess  Llanthony  Abbey  and  bring  light  into  the 
darkness  of  a  Welsh  ravine.  But  is  not  every  effort  to  force  the 
betterment  of  man  foredoomed.?    Freedom  must  slowly  broaden 
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down.  Mankind  will  move  slowly,  or  not  at  all, — at  any  rate  on 
the  up-grades.    And  Landor  was  made  for  other  things. 

"  Parcc,  puer,  stimuli's  ct  fortius  utere  lorin", 

was  the  motto  of  his  Muse,  but  not  of  his  moods.  He  was  of 
those  who  kick  against  the  pricks  without  seeing  that  they 
kick  against  themselves.  He  was  always  grasping  nettles, 
and  blaming  the  nettles.  Verily  the  gods  both  sighed  and 
smiled  over  this  Llanthony  adventure;  and  we  may  do  the 
same.  But  Forster  was  no  homo  ridens^  and  Landor,  perhaps, 
was  in  no  position  to  see  the  joke.  Both  did  an  injustice  to  the 
Bethams,  who  were  respectable  as  human  nature  goes,  an  in- 
justice into  which  it  was  cruel  to  drag  Charle?  Lamb.  Nor  was 
it  fair  for  Landor  to  add  anything  to  Soutbey's  burden,  who 
always  had  more  troubles  than  he  could  carry.  But  if  Betham 
drove  Landor  from  strife  and  confusion  in  Wales  to  pleasanter 
scenes  in  Italy,  the  weight  of  this  ignominy  will  scarcely  afflict 
his  shade.  .  It  may  be,  in  sooth,  that  we  should  apologize  for 
disturbing  his  ashes.  Then — 

"...  in  perpetuom,  frater,  ave  atque  vale." 

Paull  Franklin  Baum. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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The  nights  of  antumn  stars  are  never  still 
For  without  gust  the  heavy  acorns  fall 
And  rattle  on  the  roof — the  oak's  proud  gift 
And  happy  show  of  his  accomplishment 

For  this  he  shouldered  storms  and  stripping  hail, 
For  this  unwrinkled  in  the  weak  spring  sun 
His  velvet  buds  and  shook  his  tassels  out 
And  ruffled  noisily  in  boisterous.May. 

For  this — a  fall  of  acorns  in  the  starlight ! 
But  where  they  fall,  what  burgeoning  or  death 
Awaits  them  on  the  sparkling,  plangent  ground 
Are  not  to  his  bronze  peace  inquietudes. 

On  glittering  shale,  perhaps,  or  sterile  sand 
Their  hope  of  swelling  spring  will  waste  away ; 
Perhaps  the  droves  of  night-marauding  hogs. 
Scuffling  and  loud,  will  eat  the  last  smooth  one; 

Perhaps  the  little  children  up  at  dawn, 
Scouring  the  deep-rimed  leaves  for  treasure-trove, 
Will  set  them  with  their  spools  and  broken  glass 
For  patterns  in  their  fairy  palaces; 

Not  one  perhaps  will  burst  and  branch  and  grow 
A  windy  place  for  elf-eyed  boys  to  climb, 
A  shade  for  clasping  lovers  in  the  night, 
A  spangled  roof  for  old  folk  in  the  rain. 

He  will  not  care :  his  joy  is  to  have  done 
The  appointed  deed,  not  guess  the  deed's  result. 
Along  his  branches  creeps  the  bright-eyed  frost, 
He  spills  his  fruit  and  laughs  against  the  stars. 

William  Alexander  Percy. 

Greenville,  Mississippi. 
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TAXATION  AND  BUREAUCRACY  IN  THE 
DECLINING  EMPIRE 

Mistakes  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  in  the  use  of  their 
proceeds  had  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  social  troubles  which  pre- 
pared the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Similar  mistakes 
were  not  least  among  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  collapse  of 
the  united  Empire.  Its  resources,  impaired  though  they  had 
been  by  the  civil  wars,  might  have  sufficed  Augustus  and  his 
successors  for  the  administration,  consolidation  and  aggressive 
defence  of  the  realm.  In  fact,  there  never  was  a  sufficient  army, 
never  an  efficient  navy,  while  the  burdens  of  taxation  grew  to  be 
a  self-destroying  oppression. 

Peace  at  the  price  of  liberty,  monarchy  rather  than  self- 
goverment,  had  been  the  choice  of  Rome.  The  rule  of  a  Caesar 
rather  than  despotic  exploitation  by  rival  demagogic  adventurers 
had  been  the  eager  desire  of  Provincials  everywhere  after  Actium. 
But  from  the  beginning  both  the  financial  and  the  military 
organizations  of  Augustus  had  in  them  elements  of  weakness  in- 
herited from  the  city-state,  and  the  country  folk  were  never 
destined  to  shake  off  their  subordination  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  landlords,  often  absentees,  of  the  capitalists  and  of  the 
proletarians.  Already  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  law  itself  distin- 
guished between  ^ honestiores'  and  ^ humiliores\^  those  who  might 
command  respect  and  those  who  must  show  it.  Already  the 
small  middle  class  was  going  the  way  of  the  free  peasantry. 
Even  in  79  there  had  not  been  resilience  enough  in  the  nation's 
commercial  spirit  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  Herculaneum 
or  Pompeii.  And  yet  for  nearly  two  centuries  men  were  still  to 
think  the  imperial  institution  an  unquestionable  blessing.  Ap- 
pian,  writing  about  160,  says  that  "people  have  advanced  to  the 
very  height  of  happiness**.*  The  orator  Aristides,  the  philoso- 
pher Epictetus,  the  scholar  Herodian  are  all  of  much  the  same 
mind,  as  Philo  the  theosophist  had  been  in  his  earlier  day. 
Even  the  Christian  TertuUian,  and  after  he  had  known  a  Com- 


*  Julius  Paulus :  Sent*.,  V,  25,  i.       "^Proemion^  7  {eudaimonian  aspkalc). 
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modus,  could  write  defiantly  that  "every  day  the  world  becomes 
better  known,  better  filled,  more  wealthy**.'  A  feeling  of  assured 
well-being  was  general.  The  towns  of  Italy  let  their  walls  fall 
into  decay.* 

This  illusion  of  prosperity  lasted  to  the  time  of  Caracalla  (211- 
217).  After  that  it  should  never  have  been  possible  to  mistake 
the  advance  of  ill  till  the  empire  fell  miserably  asunder  at  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (395).  Centralization,  bureaucracy,  multi- 
plex and  strangling  official  interventions  with  private  initiative, 
misguided  finance,  misplaced  taxation,  interacting  with  moral 
and  social  factors  of  which  they  were  in  part  result,  in  part  cause, 
accomplished  their  perfect  work.  Slavery  first  struck  industry 
with  its  blight,  then  under  new  guises,  as  agricultural  serfdom  and 
hereditary  occupational  compulsion,  dragged  the  whole  social  fab- 
ric to  collapse.  Seldom  can  the  reactions  of  economics  and 
politics  be  more  clearly  traced,  seldom  has  social  retrogression 
been  more  uninterrupted  or  more  complete.^ 

Local  self-government  as  represented  in  the  Roman  municipia 
had  been  the  greatest  political  achievement  of  antiquity.     Public 


^De  animay  30.    Compare  Cyprian :  De  hob.  virg.^  23. 

*  The  chief  studies  apart  from  sources  to  which  reference  is  hereafter 
made  are  these :  Bury,  J.  B. :  A  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  from 
Arcadius  to  Irene  (395-800),  London,  1889 ;  A  History  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  from  the  Fall  of  Irene  to  the  Accession  of  Basil  (802-876),  London, 
191 2  ;  Cagnat,  R. :  Etude  historique  surles  impels  chez  les  Romains  jusqu  '^ 
/'  invasion  des  barbares^  Paris,  1892 ;  Correra,  L. :  Di  alcune  imposte  dei 
Romania  Turin,  1897  ;  Crawford,  S. :  Synesius  the  Hellene^  London,  1901 ; 
Daremberg  et  Saglio^  Dictionnaire  des  antiquites,  Paris,  1873,  fF. ;  Dill,  S. : 
Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius^  London,  1905,  and  Roman 
Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Empire^  London,  1910 ;  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes :  Recherches  sur  quelques  problemes  d^historie^  Paris,  1894 ;  Leo,  F. : 
Die  Capitatio  Plebeia  und  die  Capitatio  Humana  in  romischen  byzan- 
tinischen  Steuerrecht^  Berlin,  1900 ;  Pauly-Wissowa :  Realencyclopadie  der 
klassischen  Wissenschaft,  Stuttgart,  1884  ff. ;  Reid,  J. :  The  Municipalities 
of  the  Roman  Empire^  Cambridge,  191 3;  Rostowzew,  M  :  Studien  zur 
Geschichte  des  rdmischen  Kolonates^  Leipzig,  1910 ;  Salvioli,  P. :  Le  Capital- 
isme  dans  le  monde  antique^  Paris,  1907  ;  Seeck,  O. :  Geschichte  des  Unter- 
gangs  der  antiken  IVelt,  Berlin,  i8S9ff., and  Die  Schatzordnungs  de  Diocletians 
(in  Zeitseifte  fiir  Social-  und  Wissenschaftsgeschichte,  Weimar,  1896)  ; 
Thibault,  F. :  Les  impots  indirects  sous  /'  empite  romain^  Paris,  1900 ;  Waltz- 
ing, J. ;  Etude  historique  sur  les  corporations  professionelles  chez  les  Ro- 
mains,  Brussels,  1885  ff.  *  Seeck,  II,  311-327. 
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life  had  been  municipally  organized  everywhere.  To  collect  im- 
perial taxes  through  the  cities  seemed  as  natural  as  it  was  con- 
venient. In  practice  it  led  to  a  bureaucratic  intervention  of  the 
central  authorities  in  local  affairs  which  undermined  the  muni- 
cipla  while  the  centralization  of  fiscal  administration  displayed 
all  the  weakness  of  an  hypertrophied  state.  By  250  it  had  'be- 
come plain  that  the  frontier  forces  were  insufficient  and  quite  as 
plain  that  no  funds  were  to  be  had  to  increase  them  or  even  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  mercenary  soldiery  which  since  its 
pampering  by  Septimius  Severus  had  become  an  obvious  cancer 
of  empire.  Yet  while  the  most  essential  functions  of  govern- 
ment were  neglected  imperial  taxation  was  so  abused  that  the 
decurial  office,  once  the  goal  of  civil  ambition,  had  become  a 
burden  without  honor  and  municipal  government  could  be  ac- 
counted hardly  more  than  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  central  power.* 

The  resources  of  the  empire  in  its  first  centuries  had  been  as- 
sessed for  taxation  both  unintelligently  and  inequitably.  Rural 
property  was  overburdened,  rural  interests  neglected.  Methods 
of  collection,  whether  in  specie  or  in  kind,  were  very  wasteful 
even  had  they  been  honestly  administered.  Thus  they  cost  the 
taxpayers  far  more  than  the  state  received  and  of  the  difference 
a  good  part  was  sheer  futile  waste.  There  was,  besides,  exten- 
sive and  occasionally  cruelly  wanton  misuse  of  public  funds.^  Yet 
while  the  total  income  or  outgo  of  the  state  for  any  set  period 
eludes  probable  estimate  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
public  need  ever  have  been  overburdened.  There  was,  indeed, 
no  consistent  effort  to  balance  revenue  and  expense.  Thrifty 
rulers  accumulated  surpluses,  reckless  successors  squandered 
them.  Diocletian  brought  all  state  revenues  under  imperial 
control  legally;  practically  they  had  long  been  so.^  The  sources 
were  still  in  large  measure  what  they  had  been  under  the  repub- 
lic. Much  the  largest  item  was  the  tributum  soli,  either  a  fixed 
part  of  the  product  of  the  soil ;  vectigal  certum,  or  a  commuta- 
tion of  this  for  a  fixed  money  payment;  stipendiunty  which  the 
municipia  had  often  found  it  preferable  to  assume  with  results 

•  Seeck,  II,  182-190.      ^  Seeck,  II,  156  ff.,  especially  163, 188, 280  and  335. 

*  Seeck,  II,  250  ff.,  and  Schatzordnung  Diode tians ;  Bury :  Later  Empire^ 
II,  324,  note. 
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most  embarrassing  to  the  state  through  the  progressive  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage.^  Italians  did  not  pay  this  tax  till  Diocle- 
tian's day.  Romans  who  paid  taxes  only  indirectly  till  Galerius' 
time  (305-311)  got  subsidies  besides  even  in  the  fourth  century."^ 

The  state  got  a  considerable  income  also  from  the  salt  monopoly 
and  some  perhaps  from  that  of  minium"  as  well  as  from  the 
exploitation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  its  lands  and  mines  and  of 
various  franchises.  The  imperial  office  carried  with  it  title  to 
the  income  of  large  estates,  res  privatae.  At  need  much  was 
got  from  the  plundering  of  temples  and  from  wanton  confisca- 
tions, notably  under  Maxentius  and  Maximinus."  After 
Diocletian  various  forms  of  poll  or  capitation  taxes  begin  to 
appear.  Effort  was  made  to  reach  through  their  employers  those 
with  little  or  no  possessions  but  their  arms,  but  as  usual  there 
were  class  exemptions,  especially  for  veterans,  and  many  local 
or  racial  distinctions.  There  were  capitations  also  for  slaves 
and  for  cattle.  ^^ 

By  the  time  of  Constantine  all  these  capitations  had  become 
little  more  than  modes  of  assessing  a  general  land  X.2i\^jugatio. 
But  the  effect  was  still  not  alone  to  burden  agriculture  inequita- 
bly but  to  keep  lands  of  medium  grade  out  of  cultivation  or  to 
subject  the  land  to  what  would  normally  have  been  some  less 
productive  use  in  order  that  the  fields  might  elude  the  higher 
ranges  of  taxation.^ 

Attempts  to  supplement  and  equalize  Xh^jugaiio  by  occupation 
taxes  on  city  dwellers  were  tardy  and  at  first  inadequate,  though 
some  services  which  would  now  be  public  charges  were  then 
customarily  assumed  by  corporations  of  artisans  who  were  re- 
munerated, at  first  individually,  later  corporately,  by  privileges, 
immunities  and  exemptions.  Alexander  Severus  seems  to  have 
attempted  a  trade  tax,  vectigal  artium^  on  producers  of  certain 
luxuries,^*  a  levy  later  made  general.  Caligula  had  long  before,  it 


•Seeck,  II,  218 ff.,  252267.  *^Seeck,  I,  76. 

"  Cagnat,  237,  244.  "Seeck,  I,  100,  142. 

"  To  distinguish  between  capitatio plebeia^  humans  and  animalium  is  often 
difficult.    Seeck,  II,  263  ff. ;  Leo,  29,  note ;  Appian,  Syr,^  50. 
"  Thibault,  7,  33f  40 ;  Seeck  II,  267  ff- 
**  Lampridius:  Vita  Alex,  Sev,,  XXIV,  5;  Hopkins;  L$/e  o/Alex.  Sev.,  192  ff. 
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was  said,^  tried  to  collect  a  prorated  tax  on  the  earnings  of  pros- 
titution and  Vespasian  taxed  tanners  for  the  use  of  urine,  presuma- 
bly that  of  camels  in  the  caravan  stations,  then  in  high  esteem 
for  the  bleaching  of  woollens.**  Galerius  through  his  Caesar 
Sevenis  introduced  a  sort  of  income  tax  for  traders  and  artisans 
based  on  five-year  appraisals,  with  threats  of  scourging  and  tor- 
ture for  false  returns."  The  inheritance  tax  was  itself  an 
inheritance  from  the  early  empire.^  It  had  been  five  per  cent, 
for  all  heirs  but  the  nearest  kin  and  applied  to  all  property  above 
100,000  sesterces,  never  quite  >5,ooo.  There  were  quite  elabo- 
rate  provisions  for  calculating  the  present  value  of  contingent 
and  terminable  interests.  Caracalla  doubled  this  tax  and  with- 
drew the  exemptions.  Credit  for  its  repeal  is  variously  claimed 
by  panegyrists  of  Diocletian,  Constantine  and  Justinian.  From 
republican  days  came  also  a  manumission  tax  of  five,  later  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  slaves  set  free.  There  was  also  a 
slave-sales  tax  of  four  per  cent,  and  a  one  per  cent,  tax  on 
auctions  and  other  sales,  occasionally  increased  and  finally 
abolished  by  Anastasius  I,  as  was  also  the  similar  chrysargy- 
ran  by  Irene."* 

More  important  than  these  were  the  transit  and  port-taxes, 
portoria^  on  goods  passing  the  frontier  of  the  empire  or  the 
bounds  of  its  fiscal  divisions.  In  early  days  the  rate  had  been 
normally  2.5  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  but  it  might  rise  even  to  25 
per  cent,  as  at  Red  Sea  ports  on  the  preciosities  of  Arabia  and 
India,  with  a  like  tax  on  the  same  goods  if  they  passed  beyond 
the  Nile.  An  inscription  at  Zarai  in  Africa** suggests  special 
tariflEs  for  special  wares,  and  as  there  were  many  tax  boun- 
daries goods  might  bear  multiple  charges  before  finding  a  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  wares  not  meant  for  trade,  agricultural 
tools,  cattle,  and  slave  laborers  were  at  times  at  least  exempt 
from  portoria!^  Smuggling  was  as  old  as  the  tariff.  Custom 
officials  had  abused  their  powers  in  petty  ways  and  provincial 


'*  Suetonius :  Vita  Cal.y  40.  *•  Corrcra,  p.  76. 

"  Secck,  II,  277  ff.  "Cagnat,  175  ff. 

'•  Cagnat,  153  ff.,  227  ;  Corrcra,  65  fiE. ;  Bury :  Eastern  Empire^  3. 

*  Corp.  Inscr.^  Lat.  4508.  "  Codex  Theod.^  II,  30,  i ;  Cagnat,  105  ff. 
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governors  in  large  ones  from  of  old.'"  Trade  must  also  have 
been  vexed  by  local  exemptions  and  rights  of  local  taxation  such 
as  had  in  earlier  days  been  enjoyed  by  Herod  in  his  kingdom  and 
by  Palmyra  in  its  prime.  Egypt  had  traditionally  and  legally  a 
place  apart.  Emperors  laid  quite  arbitrarily  special  taxes  on 
its  products,  paper,  glass,  linen,  tow,  when  these  were  exported 
to  Italy,  although  it  is  not  clear  that,  even  in  this  case,  there  was 
any  thought  of  protecting  Italian  manufacturers  in  their  home 
market.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  that  in  the  early  em- 
pire \\\t  portoria  when  honestly  administered  were  ever  felt  to 
be  burdensome,  though  they  were  high  enough  to  justify  de- 
vices for  through  routing,  corresponding  roughly  to  our  transit 
in  bond.  From  the  close  of  the  second  century,  however,  as 
other  springs  of  revenue  began  to  flow  sparely,  rates  were  pro- 
gressively raised  till  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  they 
came  to  prohibitive  levels.  With  the  strangling  of  commerce 
through  this  and  other  causes  revenue  from  portoria  must  have 
pratically  ceased  by  the  death  of  Theodosius. 

The  treasury  profited  also  from  tolls  for  the  use  of  bridges 
and  roads,^  from  market  dues  and  from  fees  exacted  from 
damages  recovered  by  law-suits,  and  for  special  services,  from 
treasure-trove,  unclaimed  estates,  confiscations,  fines  and  forced 
gifts.  There  were  sometimes  stamp-taxes,  too,  as  by  Alexander 
Severus  on  gold  and  silver  plate  and  glass  and  by  Diocletian  on 
fine  linens.  Later  arbitrary  levies,  indictiones^  laid  on  selected 
provinces,  nominally  for  their  defence,  became  a  very  dreaded 
oppression. 

Pertinax  was  the  last  emperor  to  make  effective  head  against 
mounting  charges.  With  Caracalla  and  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury bankruptcy  had  become  chronic.  The  devices  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  meet  successive  crises  and  the  results,  social  and 
economic,  of  the  experiments  are  of  peculiar  interest.  Even  Chris- 
tian charity  and  liberality  as  practised  by  Gratian,  the  Valentin- 
ians  and  Theodosius  became  occasions  for  new  taxes  and  new  ex- 
emptions.**   The  easiest,  most  general  and  most  fatal  recourse 

"Cagnat,  129  ff.;  and  133  f.;  Plutarch:  De  Curiositate^  7;  Cicero:  De 
Lege  Agraria^  II,  23,  61,  and  In  Vat,<^  V.,  12. 

"^Cagnat,  140  ff. ;  143  ff. ;  235.  "  Secck,  II,  355. 
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was  to  depreciation  of  the  coinage,**  of  which  it  may  suffice 
here  to  say  that  for  considerable  periods  it  reduced  traders  to 
reliance  on  barter  and  scales.  First  shall  be  noted  levies  in 
kind,  then  taxes  payable  in  money  or  bullion,  then  taxes  in  ser- 
vices, and  lastly  the  tax-eaters  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  court 
and  the  burden   of  their  supplementary  exactions. 

Taxes  in  kind  had  originally  been  some  fixed  though  not  uni- 
form part  of  the  product  of  the  soil,  from  which  Italy  and  some 
favored  provincial  municipia  enjoyed  up  to  Diocletian's  time 
certain  exemptions.*  Of  grain  the  toll  was  for  Africa  a  fifth, 
for  Sicily  a  tenth,  for  some  other  provinces  a  seventh.  Fruit 
trees  and  pasture  land  were  laid  under  similar  contribution. 
The  actual  yield  varied  naturally  with  the  season,  so  that  the 
state  to  get  a  dependable  revenue  farmed  the  tax  and,  of 
course,  paid  a  high  price  for  the  insurance,  even  where  the 
contracting  pnblicani  were  intelligently  honest.  To  keep  the 
right  of  exploitation  at  home  local  authorities  had  been  of  old 
wont  to  bid  for  the  taxing  right  and  had  generally  secured  this 
by  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  introduced  assessment  on  valua- 
tions to  be  revised  at  fifteen-year  intervals.  The  local  dccurions 
then  became  the  natural  agents  for  collection.^  It  was  often 
more  convenient  for  them  and  more  acceptable  to  the  state  to 
commute  the  cumbersome  delivery  of  the  land  produce  for  a 
money  payment.  Where  this  was  not  done  the  decline  in  popu- 
lation and  security  and  production  made  a  fixed  payment  in  kind 
a  crushing  burden.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  was  com- 
mutation for  a  fixed  sum  in  money  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage  had  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  so  far  outrun 
the  falling  ofif  in  population  and  production  that  the  local  bur- 
den became  trivial  and  the  result  for  the  treasury  illusory. 
Thus  debasement  devised  to  relieve  the  imperial  finances  cut 
off  the  most  reliable  part  of  the  revenue.  It  was  then  de- 
manded that  where  the  contract  called  for  a  sestertius  the  col- 
lectors should  exact  a  double-denarius,  nominally  eight-fold. 
This  not  sufficing,  the  capitatio  terrena  and  the  other  capitations 

^Ibid^  191-245.  ^Ibid.,  II,  143. 

'^Oq  municipal  financiering,  consult  Seeck,  II,   161  ff.,   and  especially 
221  fiF.,  273  flE. 
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were  added  and  as  this  did  not  fill  the  void  indictions,  which 
had  once  been  quite  exceptional  levies  to  tide  over  crises  or 
meet  immediate  perils,  were  made  a  constant  resort  at  the  em- 
peror's discretion,  for  whatever  products  or  services  officials 
might  anticipate  they  would  require,  as  of  food,  clothing,  arms 
and  transportation.*  To  put  themselves  on  the  safe  side  generals 
and  governors  naturally  set  their  demands  higher  than  their 
real  needs. 

Thus  there  was  always  waste.  But  what  was  worse,  the  in- 
dictions  could  not  be  foreseen  and  provided  for.  Thus  enter- 
prise was  discouraged  and  business  held  in  suspense.  Moreover, 
the  indictions  were  not  distributed  equitably  between  districts 
or  even  between  municipia.  Hence  jealous  recriminations  and 
suspicions  of  favoritism.  Further,  the  levies  were  not  equita- 
bly collected.  The  man  without  political  influence  had  to  bear 
part  of  the  burden  of  a  favorite  of  the  court  or  of  fortune,*  Yet 
however  ultimately  ruinous,  the  indictions  were  so  convenient 
for  improvident  officials  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  century 
taxes  in  kind  had  come  to  make  up  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
revenue.  Soldiers  were  then  paid  almost  wholly  in  supplies  fig- 
ured at  conventional  prices.  Their  money  wage  was  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  supplemented  by  recurrent  gifts,  congiaria^ 
voluntary  only  in  name.  The  allowance  in  kind  now  went  by 
the  name  of  the  old  grain  ration  at  Rome,  annona.  Multiple 
annoncB  were  accorded  to  those  of  higher  rank,  with  corre- 
sponding allowances  of  table  silver,  slaves  and  even  female 
attendants.'*  Thus  the  state  wasted  its  substance  to  save  its 
ready  money,  a  recourse  to  which  it  had  forced  itself  by 
reckless  trifling  with  the  coinage.  From  Diocletian  on,  then, 
indictions  became  the  mainstay  of  imperial  finance.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  devise  an  economically  worse  one.  Some 
attempts  at  equalization  were  made.  Where  the  tributum 
was  in  kind  the  indictions  were  made  lighter  than  where  it 
was   in  coins  now  counted  bag-wise  in  folles.    But  city  folk 


•*Sccck,  II,  223,  250  ff.,  276, 284,  286-293. 

^Ibid^  11,275,294. 

^ Scriptures  Historiae  Augustae^  Claudius,  14,  Probus,  5,  Aurdius,  12. 
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still  bad  an  advantage  over  farmers  and  the  Romans  were  par- 
asites on  both." 

Another  curious  eCFect  of  the  debasement  of  coinage  on  agri- 
culture had  hardly  begun  to  show  itself  till  the  collapse  of  the 
empire.  Farmers  who  could  pay  taxes  in  kind  and  supply  their  out- 
side needs  by  barter  suffered  least  either  from  the  scarcity  of 
specie  or  the  absence  of  dependable  coins.  The  larger  landlords,  if 
they  were  not  powerful  enough  to  elude  or  challenge  full  assess- 
ment and  collection,  were  harder  pressed.  They  raised  less  per 
loborer  or  per  acre,  they  had  to  pay  on  uncultivated  land,  they 
could  not  reduce,  as  fertility  might  decline,  the  number  of  culti- 
vators, tenants,  serfs  or  slaves,  once  they  had  become  inalienable 
from  the  soil.  At  the  close  of  the  united  empire,  therefore,  there 
are  signs  that  small  holdings  were  once  more  increasing  in 
number  and  that  the  crafts,  prostrated  by  the  gild  system,  were 
beginning  to  revive  in  the  eastern,  and  to  extend  their  activities 
in  the  western  cities.  The  artisans  and  traders  had,  of  course, 
been  originally  hardest  hit  by  the  vagaries  of  the  coinage.  What 
financial  crises,  what  shattering  of  credit,  what  opportunities 
for  the  adventurer  and  the  knave  the  generations  of  instability 
in  the  circulating  medium  must  have  produced  passes  imagina- 
tion. Debasement  of  the  coinage  may  have  seemed  to  the 
rulers  the  sole  refuge  of  the  state,  but  it  was  an  exit  by  the  road 
to  ruin.** 

Every  attempt  to  improve  the  methods  of  assessment  of  land 
taxes  brought  with  it  some  new  phrase  of  economic  ill.  Diocle- 
tian, always  a  restless  and  often  an  ingenius  innovator,  introduced 
in  297  a  five-year  capitation  assessment"*  which  should  take  in 
not  alone  the  producing  owners  but  also  their  retainers  under 
leasehold,  their  serfs,  coloni  and  slaves.  Arable  land  was  now  to 
be  classified  and  taxed  by  units  at  widely  differing  rates,  the 


''  Seeck,  1 1,  Chap.  3,  Sect.  4-6,  exhibits  the  successive  steps  of  this  taxation  ; 
Dill,  Western  Empire^  Book  II I,  its  results.  The  chief  source-book  through- 
out is  the  Theodosian  Code,  supplemented  from  the  imperial  Navellae\ 
Salvtanus,  De  Gubematione  Dei^  and  the  epistles  of  Symmachus  and 
Sidonius. 

"  Salvioli  treats  this  matter  most  fully.  See  also  Sccck,  II,  205  ff.,  288  f. 
and  305.  ^  Secck,  1 1,  263  ff. 
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levy  to  be  paid  in  produce  at  conventionally  fixed  prices.  Later 
an  option  was  given  to  pay  in  coin,  which  proved  in  practice  a 
discrimination  against  the  small  free  cultivator,  already  op- 
pressed. In  the  Diocletian  reckoning  twenty y»^^m  of  the  best 
arable  was  to  be  held  equivalent  to  fivtjugera  of  vineyard  and 
either  as  equivalent  to  one  man  or  two  women,  a  striking  evi- 
dence that  population  had  already  become  sparse.**  Thus  a 
peasant  farmer,  renter  or  owner,  working  with  his  family,  would 
pay  in  capitations  relatively  much  more  than  the  landlord  who 
farmed  with  unmarried  hirelings  or  slaves.  The  peasant  had 
naturally  less  voice  with  local  or  imperial  officials  to  get  his 
assessment  reduced  or  remitted,  and  he  had  no  hope  to  defy  the 
rigors  of  the  law.  The  classification  of  holdings  made  through 
municipial  officials,  themselves  among  the  assessed,  was  apt  to 
be  careless  or  even  dishonest.  The  amount  collected  was,  per- 
haps, not  excessive,  had  assessment  been  equitable  and  free 
initiative  left  to  cultivators  to  use  their  land  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  levy  became  difficult  or  impossible  of  collection 
owing  to  lightly  accorded  exemptions  to  such  as  by  fair  means 
or  foul  could  secure  an  imperial  sinecure  as  well  as  through 
evasions  by  the  powerful  gained  from  official  fear  or  favor.** 

The  assessors  suffered  with  the  assessed.  The  total  of  the 
tax  was  distributed  among  the  municipia,  roughly,  according  to 
the  totals  of  their  acreage  and  capitations.  It  was  then  dis- 
tributed among  the  individual  taxpayers  by  the  decurions.*^  In 
the  earlier  days  places  in  the  decurial  ordo  had  been  eagerly 
sought  even  where  the  acceptance  of  the  office  involved  large 
gifts  to  the  city.  But  inefficiency  and  abuses  in  local  adminis- 
tration had  led  emperors  even  in  the  first  century  to  appoint 
' correctores'  and  'curatores'  as  supervisors  of  city  budgets  in  the 
intesest  of  the  citizens.*^  These  supervisors  presently  became 
masters.  Loss  of  local  independence  brought  loss  of  local  pride. 
The  energetic  and  politically  ambitious  now  sought  to  exchange 
once  coveted  municipial  offices  for  imperial  functions,  the  more 


'♦Seeck  1, 338-390,  and  II,  222  ff.,  shows  how  frequent  were  the  complaints 
of  race  suicide  since  the  second  century,  and  even  before. 

**  Seeck,  1, 327  fif. ;  also  275  and  294.     ^Ibid,y  II,  273  ff.     ^Ibid.^  II,  170. 
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as  the  imperial  civil  service  in  its  higher  ranks  carried  exemp- 
tions from  decurial  taxation  and  from  duties  which  now  brought 
neither  power  nor  honor  to  outweigh  responsibilities  even  then 
threatening  to  become  burdensome.*^  By  the  end  of  the  first 
century  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  assumption  of  the  decurial 
office  obligatory  on  the  nominee.  In  the  second  century  the 
decurial  charge  had  become  so  dreaded  that  to  widen  the  range 
of  selection  cities  sought  to  get  their  citizen  lists  compulsorily 
extended  to  resident  aliens  and  rural  tributaries.  Under 
Constantine  wealthy  women  and  child  heirs  were  also  pressed 
into  the  ordo.  This  system  of  tax  collection  was  endured  till 
about  500.  In  the  East  Anastasius  I  abolished  it,  but  the 
collection  through  *vindices'  seems  to  have  brought  no  real 
relief.** 

While  taxable  resourses  and  local  power  of  recuperation  were 
being  thus  seriously  impaired  the  situation  was  made  worse  by 
the  intervention  of  the  curatores.  These  imperial  inspectors,  at 
first  Roman  nobles  but  presently  appointed  from  among  local 
politicians,  found  occasion  to  interfere  in  city  business,  while 
any  good  initiative  on  their  part  was  apt  to  be  hampered  by  the 
provincial  governors,  whose  districts  had  been  made  so  small  by 
subdivision  that  they  had  ample  leisure  to  'guard  the  guardians*, 
and  thus,  where  there  was  concordant  corruption,  could  share  in 
the  spoil.*®  Hoping  to  check  this  multiplication  of  abuses 
Constantius  II  in  the  mid-fourth  century  superimposed  on  the 
old  officials  a  'defensor  senatus'  for  each  province,  who  under 
Valentinian  I  was  followed  in  each  province  by  a ' defensor plebis' 
for  each  municipality.**  These,  when  once  they  had  crowded 
y}ci^  curatores  out  of  their  functions,  became  in  their  turn  so  in- 
efficient and  corrupt  that  Theodosius  toward  the  close  of  the 
century  tried  to  reform  the  office  by  making  it  elective,  where- 
upon it  became  like  the  decurial,  a  burden  without  profit,  honor 
or  power.*'  The  actual  leadership  in  the  cities  then  fell  to  the 
bishops.     How  these  might  sometimes  be  selected   with  this 


"^Ibid,,  II,  167  ff. 

'•  For  the  development  and  documentation  of  municipal  financial  adminis- 
tration sec  Seeck,  II,  145-190,  273  ff.,  314  ff. ;  Bury :  Later  Empire^  I,  302. 
«Secck,  II,  59  ff.  *>/AiVf.,  II,  173  ff.  «/^/V/.,  II,  181. 
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primarily  in  view  and  bow  bishops  exercised  this  trust  can  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Ambrose  at  Milan,  and  of  Bishop  Syriesius 
at  Ptolemais.  It  appears  again  in  another  way  in  the  case  of 
Athanasius,  who  in  the  period  of  his  triumph  at  Alexandria 
issued  an  indict  ion  for  vestments  and  undertook  to  collect  the 
assessment  from  his  ecclesiastical  adversaries.**  Later  one  may 
observe  the  citizens  of  Thessalonica  at  a  siege  confiding  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  their  bishop  rather  than  to  any  civil  or  military 
officer  and  may  note  how  for  a  generation,  from  453  to  482, 
Severinus  earned  the  repute  of  sanctity  as  almost  the  sole  bul- 
wark of  order  in  Noricum.^ 

As  for  the  taxpayers,  the  defence  they  most  needed  from  the 
third  century  onward  was  from  their  own  decurions.  Though 
largely  superseded  in  their  municipal  functions  the  wealthier 
among  the  assessors  and  collectors  of  the  imperial  revenue  from 
tributum  and  indictions  were  from  Caracalla's  time  becoming  a 
caste  which  was  largely  successful  in  apportioning  among  its 
own  members  the  often  extensive  municipal  rural  domains.** 
Thus  each  decurion  of  commanding  position  was  in  a  way  to 
become  a  petty  tyrant  of  his  fields  at  the  expense  of  his  less 
fortunate  fellows  while  a  network  of  tiny  lordships  was  over- 
spreading the  country.  To  make  their  towns  market  centres, 
to  stimulate  trade  and  industrial  life  was  for  such  officials 
a  secondary  interest  to  their  concern  for  tax  exploitation 
and  evasion.  Their  self-seeking  was  bitterly  visited  on  their 
grandchildren.  For  as  collections  became  difficult  the  decurions 
ware  made  personally  responsible  for  the  taxes  of  their  districts 
and  conditionally  also  for  one  another.  By  the  fourth  century  the 
taxes  had  become  uncollectably  high.  Edicts  in  325  and  332 
made  the  decurial  charge  unescapably  hereditary  and  forbade 
any  person  capable  of  assuming  decurial  functions  to  remove 
from  his  city  or  any  cultivator  from  his  land,  so  that  the  expected 
income  might  not  fail  the  state,  whatever  the  cost  or  sacrifice 


*•  Apologia  cant.  Arian.^  60.    See  also  Seeck,  III,  440. 

^ Epist.  Synes.  (Mtgne  Patrol,  Graec^  Vol.  66),  Nos.  2,  44,  47,  57,  58,  72, 
73»  77»  79»  89,  107;  Codex  Theod.^  IX,  3,  7;  Seeck,  II,  175-181 ;  V,  221  ff . ; 
Crawford,  215  f.,  261-275  ;  Bury:  Later  Empire^  I,  267,  285  ff. 

^^  Seeck,  II,  182  ff.  and  297  shows  the  stages  of  this  development. 
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to  the  taxpayer.**  Constantine  sought  to  force  ownership  of 
land  on  persons  who  seemed  able  to  pay  the  charges  incident  to 
holding  it.*^  His  sons  tried  for  a  time  to  compel  decurions  who 
had  procured  exemptions  to  return  to  their  duties,  yet  by  350 
Libanius  says  that  the  senate  of  Antioch,  which  once  had  num- 
bered 1,200  proud  citizens,  counted  a  bare  sixty.  Valentinian 
I,  usually  averse  to  extreme  measures,  in  desperation  once  de- 
creed that  landholders  in  arrears  of  taxes  might  be  executed,  and 
Theodosius,  after  seeking  to  spare  decurions  from  degrading 
punishments,  at  last  decreed  that  they  should  be  scourged  if 
they  did  not  pay  and  even  denied  them  asylum  in  the  churches.** 
If  their  entire  estate  did  not  suffice  for  the  tax  they  should  be 
tortured  till  sympathizing  relatives  or  friends  might  be  moved  to 
make  up  the  sum.** 

In  their  desperate  case  some  decurions  took  to  the  army  till 
this  refuge  was  legally  closed  to  them.*®  Others  took  to  the 
woods  and  brigandage,  where  they  might  find  already  gathered 
the  more  energetic  of  the  peasants,  serfs  and  slaves  whom  they 
had  been  constrained  to  oppress.  Still  others  sank  into  the 
urban  proletariat,  mingled  with  the  ranks  of  invaders  from  the 
east  and  north  or  even  escaped,  town-wise  at  times,  over  the 
border  to  the  tenderer  mercies  of  the  barbarian  rather  than  try  fur- 
ther to  pay  Theodosian  taxes."  Marjorian,  a  relatively  energetic 
emperor,  in  a  Novella  of  458,  Title  7,  Section  7,  expresses  a  grieved 
indignation  at  men  qui  nolunt  esse  quod nati  sunt ^  that  is,  who  were 
not  "content  with  the  state  into  which  it  had  pleased  God  to 
call  them.*'  But  the  yoke  was  too  grievous.  Lack  of  labor,  even 
more  than  the  progressive  exhaustion  of  the  soil  led  in  the 
fourth  century  to  the  abandoment  of  large  tracts  of  land  still  un- 


^Ibid.,  1 1, 317,  321  if.  "  Ibid,,  II,  297. 

^  Codex  Theod,  IX,  45,  1-3  ;X,  i,  3  ;X,  16,  4;  XII,  i,  117  ;  Secck,  II,  298; 
V,  i75i  504. 

^*0n  decurial  abuses  and  abuse  of  decurions  see  also  Codex  Theod.,  VII, 
19,  3;  XI,  1,31  ;  7,  20;  8,  3;  16,  3;  16,4;  16,  u;  XII,  173;  XIII,  11,4; 
II,  13 ;  Ammianus,  XXVII,  7,  8 ;  Zosiraus,  XIV,  16,  i ;  Seeck,  IV,  43,  398 ; 
V,  13,  175,  504.  ^ Codex  Theod.,  XII,  i,  13. 

"  Ammianus,  XIX,  11,  3  ;  XXX,  5,  6;  Eusebius:  Vit.  ConstatitinT\  I,  13, 
3 ;  Salvianus :  De  Gubem.  Dei^  V,  37  ;  Zosimus,  IV,  31,  5 ;  32, 3 ;  Codex  Theod,^ 
XII,  I,  186,  and  often. 
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vexed  by  civil  war  or  invasion.  Thus  in  395,  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Theodosius  imperial  surveyors  reported  an  eighth  of 
the  area  of  Campania,  once  a  garden  spot,  untaxable  because 
abandoned.  Taxation,  having  first  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
the  revenue,  was  now  drying  up  its  sources  altogether. 

In  the  West  the  cities  drew  broken  men  from  the  farms  into 
their  submerged  proletariat,  while  large  landlords  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  move  out  of  the  cities  and  live  on  their  country  estates, 
that  so  far  as  possible  they  might  evade  municipal  burdens  and 
taxes.  In  Asia,  Eg)'pt  and  Africa,  where  the  imperial  govern- 
ment had  become  laxer,  landlords  had  yet  another  motive  for 
residence  on  their  estates,  since  by  the  promise  of  their  pow- 
erful protection  they  could  attract  tenant  serfr.  in  defiance 
of  law  from  public  domain  to  private  lands,  though,  here 
too,  these  fugitives  soon  became  legally  attached  to  the  soil 
they  tilled,  marketable  with  it,  and  objects  as  well  as  subjects 
of  taxation. 

Thus  in  the  fourth  Christian  century  conditions  in  the  East 
were,  as  Rostowzew  has  observed,  curiously  reproducing  those 
of  the  fourth  pre-Christian  century,  with  outlawry  the  tiller's 
alternative  to  serfdom.  The  inexorable  trend  of  economic  de- 
velopment had  overturned  the  well-meant  efforts  of  Hadrian  and 
his  emulators  to  raise  up  a  peasant  tenantry.  From  Caracalla's 
time  onward  the  tendency  was  for  the  central  government  in  its 
eager  necessity  to  press  for  the  cultivation  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible area.  It  was  thus  led  to  turn  to  capitalists,  who  alone  had 
means  to  clear  new  lands  or  to  restore  abandoned  fields,  which 
the  state  now  practically  surrendered  any  claim  to  recapture. 
Local  administrations  had  the  same  motive  as  the  imperial  fisc, 
and  their  officials  were  as  open  to  illicit  influence.  By  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  in  the  West  and  to  a  yet  greater  degree  in  the 
East  vast  tracts,  populated  by  essentially  feudal  serfs,  were  in  a 
fairway  to  become  the  counties,  duchies,  principalities  even,  of  the 
early  middle  age.  Of  this  the  basic  cause  was  the  mode  of  imperial 
taxtation.'*-  And  yet  the  resilience  under  heavy  and  at  times  harsh 
taxtation  of  taxpayers  in  the  East  from  Justinian  to  Basil  sug- 


'  Rostowzew,  especially  at  371  ff.  and  392  ff. 
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gests  that  Fustel's  milder  judgment  of  the  Colonate  may  have 
been  under  some  conditions  justified." 

Of  taxes  levied  in  specie,  otherwise  than  as  a  commutation  of 
taxes  in  kind,  information,  though  not  scanty,  is  indefinite  and 
defective.  A  tax  on  auction  sales,  centesima  rerum  venalium^ 
had  been  intermittently  collected  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
there  was  a  fiscus  Judceus^  some  special  tax  on  Jews,  Caligula 
made  some  experiments  in  trade  license  taxes,"  and  the  aurum 
negatiarorum  of  Alexander  Severus"  may  well  have  had  a  similar 
character.  Galerius  issued  indictions  for  bullion  with  crass  in- 
difference to  the  convenience  of  the  assessed.  Maxentius  sub- 
stituted for  this  crudity  a  system  of  forced  gifts  from  those 
supposed  to  have  money.  Constantine,  spreading  the  net  wider 
and  contracting  the  meshes,  imposed  a  collatio  /ustra/is  cowering 
all  gainful  occupations  with  a  levy  graded  according  to  capital 
employed  and  annual  overturn.  The  tax  recurred  at  frequent 
though  uncertain  intervals,  and  had  exemptions  as  inequitable 
as  its  assessment."  The  need  for  cash  was  met  also  by  confis- 
cations, inheritance  taxes,  absorption  of  intestate  estates,  and 
under  Constantine  by  a  graded  levy  of  from  two  to  eight  litras 
of  gold  on  those  whose  estates  brought  them  within  the  sena- 
torial census."  Constantius  imposed  a  collatio  doftatorum,  an 
extra  tax  on  imperial  gifts.  There  was  also  a  sort  of  free-will 
aurum  oblaticum  and  for  cap-sheaf  the  aurum  coronarum^  nomi- 
nally a  spontaneous  joy-crown  from  a  grateful  city,  such  as  the 
2,822  received  by  Caesar  at  his  triple  triumph,  which  the  thrifty 
and  provident  Julius  had  consigned  to  the  melting-pot  and  the 
soldiery.  Later  the  gift  became  first  expected,  then  demanded 
on  multiplied  and  often  frivolous  pretexts,  with  intimation  that 
the  cost  of  manufacture  might  be  spared  and  the  *crown*  be 
sent  in  bullion.  The  same  term  was  employed,  with  like  irony, 
for  involuntary  offerings  imposed  on  decurions,  a  last  straw 
added  to  their  overwhelming  burdens."  Later  various  collationes 
came  to  be  known  in  the  East  as  chrysargyron.    Their  abolition 

i 

**  Fustel,  I- 1 86,  especially  70-86.  *♦  Suetonius :  vit,  Cal,^  40. 

"  Lampridius :  vit.  Alex.  Sev.^  32. 

^ Codex  Tkeod.,  XIII,  1 ;  Thibault,  86^3;  Sceck,  II,  a8i  f.,  and  *cotlatio 
iustralis '  in  Pauly-Wissowa.        "  Thibault,  76  ff .        *•  Thibault,  73  ff. 
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by  Anastasius  I  is  counted  him  for  righteousness.^  In  the 
West  they  survived  the  empire  to  vex  the  subjects  of  the 
Ostrogoths.  In  earlier  days  the  main  source  of  bullion  had 
been  the  mines,  but  the  normal  exhaustion  of  veins,  the  blight 
of  coerced  labor,  the  interruption  and  abandonment  of  workings 
exposed  to  barbarian  incursions  had  dried  up  or  shut  off  most  of 
this  supply  after  the  Marcomanni  Wars.  At  almost  all  times 
the  export  of  specie  seems  to  have  exceeded  the  import.  But  the 
falling  off  of  all  commerce  since  Commodus'  day  made  this  but 
a  small  factor. 

At  most  times  the  primary  need  of  gold  by  the  emperors  was 
to  satisfy,  or  rather  to  allay,  the  greed  of  an  insolent  soldiery. 
The  very  fashions  of  minting,  with  rings  and  eyelets  and  care- 
less weighing,  betray  the  festive  purpose.  But  Constantine 
gathered  bullion  for  better  use  also.  He  sought  to  reintroduce 
a  reliable  standard  gold  coin,  the  solidus,  and  so  far  as  this  was 
accomplished  the  tax  on  trade  may  well  have  justified  itself  to 
the  traders.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  to  note  that 
even  before  debasement  had  become  gross  and  palpable  Germans 
across  the  border  would  accept  in  trade  only  denarii  bearing  a 
republican  stamp.*' 

Taxation  in  services,  at  first  hardly  felt  as  a  burden,  became  at 
last  the  greatest  curse  of  all.  From  of  old  government  at  Rome 
acted  through  contractors  wherever  possible.  It  was  natural 
therefore  that  early  emperors  should  arrange  to  get  certain  ser- 
vices at  the  price  of  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  men 
organized  in  gilds  for  this  purpose,  notably,  in  connection  with 
the  grain  supply  for  Rome  and  later  Constantinople,  by  unions 
of  shippers,  freight  handlers,  warehousemen,  millers  and  bakers.*' 
They  sought  also  to  get  some  sort  of  fire-protection  by  favors 
to  the  builders  and  to  the  makers  as  centones^  a  sort  of  blankets, 
then  in  favor  for  smothering  fires.*"    In  general  the  early  em- 


'•*Zonariu»,  XIV,  3.  **•  Tacitus:  Germania^^. 

«'  Codex  Thcod.y  XIII,  5,  i ;  XV,  14, 4. 

**Pliny  the  Younger's  correspondence  with  Trajan,  Epp.y  33,  34,  shows 
that  Nicomcdia,  then  a  great  city,  had  no  fire  organization  whatever.  Con- 
stantinople had  none  ol  a  public  kind  a5  late  3346^.  Seeck,  II,  161^  311  ; 
Bury :  Later  Empire^  1,  232.  The  cpigraphic  material  for  early  gilds  is  col- 
lected in  Waltzing,  III  and  digested  in  II,  where  pages  17,  394  ft.  and  474  ff. 
are  of  especial  present  significance. 
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perorshad  been  averse  to  trade  incorporations  on  political  grounds, 
recalling  perhaps  the  abuses  of  them  by  Clodius  and  by  Milo. 
But  there  seeros  always  to  have  been  tacit  toleration  of  gilds 
that  would  let  politics  alone,  and  before  the  second  century  such 
organizations  had  become  general  in  all  trades,  usually  with  a 
predontinantly  religious  or  festive  purpose.  Where  public 
services  were  desired  of  gilds  these  were  repaid  with  valued 
honors,  immunities  and  occasional  indemnities.  Trajan  was 
first  to  intervene  actively  for  a  more  effective  organization  of 
bakers  at  Rome.  A  cardinal  mark  of  the  changing  status  of 
gilds  is  the  decree  of  Marcus  Aurelius  that  they  might  as  legal 
corporations  hold  property  and  receive  legacies.  Even  before 
that  they  are  found  exercising  large  corporate  functions.  They 
had  many  charitable  foundations,  estates  abroad  and  sightly 
buildings  at  home.  Inscriptions  tell  of  some  hundred  occupa- 
tions thus  organized  in  the  West.  The  East  took  less  kindly  to 
them. 

That  gilds  could  be  subordinated  systematically  to  the  fiscal 
needs,  or  rather  convenience  of  the  state,  seems  first  to  have 
occurred  to  Alexander  Severus.®  He  made  it  expedient  for  all 
artisans  to  organize,  provided  legal  counsel  for  the  unions,  sub- 
sidized gild  schools,  and  as  a  quid  pro  quo  imposed  trade  taxes 
for  public  uses.  From  this  time  it  is  no  longer  the  members  but 
the  corporation  as  such  that  owes  the  service  and  enjoys  the 
privilege.  Diocletian  went  further  on  the  same  lines.  He  found 
that  for  shippers  membership  in  a  gild  had  been  compulsory  for 
some  half  century.  He  extended  the  compulsion  to  builders 
{tignarii),  bakers,  oil-dealers,  butchers,  timbermen  (dendrophorit) 
and  carpenters  {fabri).^  What  various  services  he  demanded  of 
these  gilds  does  not  appear.  Later  it  seems  that  there  might  be 
indictions  for  almost  any  kind  of  labor  anywhere  and  the  burdens 
must  have  been  very  onerous,  for  presently  the  entire  estates  of 
union  men  were  made  jointly  liable  for  the  fulfilment  of  gild  ob- 
ligations. Members  might  apportion  the  burden  among  them- 
selves as  they  saw  fit.     Compulsion  was  successively  extended 


«•  Lampridius :  vit.  Alex.  Sev.,  XXXII,  3  ;  XXXIII,  2  :  Hopkins,  151  f. ; 
Waltzing,  II,  254. 

•*  Waltzing,  II,  357-393  ;  Sceck,  II,  311  ff.  and  264  f. 
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to  one  trade  after  another.  With  negligibly  few  exceptions  the 
property  of  gild  members  and  at  length  their  persons  and  those 
of  their  descendants  as  well,  child  or  adult,  male  or  female, 
could  elude  the  burden  only  by  imperial  favor  or  by  furnishing 
substitute  or  guarantee.**  A  vivid  glimpse  of  what  kind  of 
'service'  might  be  demanded  appears  in  a  chance  record  of  the 
numtnularii  or  colleciarii,  a  kind  of  state  bankers  to  whom  Con- 
stantine  had  confided  the  issue  of  his  new  solidi.  They  were  to 
sell  these  gold  coins  at  a  fixed  price,  taxatio^  in  currency  and 
were  to  buy  the  bullion  of  which  to  make  them  on  the  public 
exchange,  inforo  rerum  venalium^  as  best  they  could.  Presently 
the  cost  of  the  gold  exceeded  the  taxatio.  A  supplementary 
grant  proved  inadequate.  Finding,  as  they  say,  that  they  can 
neither  shift  the  burden  nor  bear  it  they  apply  to  Valentinian 
II  to  adjust  the  taxatio  to  the  market,  with  what  result  is  un- 
known.* The  coining  gilds  at  Rome  must  have  had  large 
interests  at  stake,  for  it  is  said  that  the  suppression  of  a  revolt 
among  them  cost  7,000  lives  under  Aurelian. 

As  burdens  grew  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  unions  became 
as  general  and  demoralizing  as  was  that  to  elude  the  decurial 
office  or  the  charges  incident  to  peasant  farming  or  tenantry.^ 
Augustine  as  Bishop  of  Hippo  refused  to  accept  the  bequest  of 
the  estate  of  a  shipper.  The  incidental  risk  was  too  great,  he 
thought.*^  Fraud  in  bankruptcies  was  countered  with  a  law 
making  the  charge  inseparable  from  the  property  by  whomever 
held,  and  by  forbiding  the  bequeathing  of  it  outside  the  gild. 
In  334  Constantine  proposed  to  kill  those  who  deserted  gild 
obligations,  and  also  at  times  resorted  to  forcible  recruiting  of 
the  ranks  from  vacantes,  otiosi  or  vacui publico  officio^  that  is,  in  ef- 
fect, any  not  already  among  the  exploited  or  the  exploiters.  It 
had  been  already  decreed  in  315  that  in  an  emergency  forced 
transfer  of  members  might  be  made  from  one  gild  to  another 


^  Codex  Theod.yXXy  16;  XV,  18,  show  ths  variety  of  services  asked; 
Seeck,  11,311  ff.,with  accompanying  references  shows  the  development  of 
the  hereditary  idea.   See  also  Seeck,  II,  250  fif. 

••Waltzing,  II,  231,  f.,  and  also  171  f.,  212  ff.,  268  ff. 

"Seeck,  II,327flE. 

^  Opera  (Migne),  V,  2,  Col.  1572  ;  Sermo^  355,  Sect.  4. 
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and  back  again.  Sometimes  strangers  and  convicts  were  com- 
pelled to  enroll.*  Of  course  this  involved  decay  in  industry 
and  the  arts,  for  it  implied  contempt  for  both.  Underproduc- 
tion became  the  rule  and  more  monopoly  seemed  the  only 
remedy. 

The  development  was  not  continuous,  nor  always  conscious. 
There  were  eddies  in  the  tide.  All  gilds  were  not  treated 
alike.  The  edicts  show  both  opportunism  and  favoritism.  But 
their  general  trend  is  unmistakable  and  is  well  summed  up 
by  Waltzing:— 

**The  state  first  laid  hands  on  property.  When  men  sought 
to  alienate  or  renounce  their  patrimonies  the  state  was  con- 
strained to  lay  hold  of  persons  and,  to  secure  the  recruiting 
of  the  gilds,  to  retain  the  children  as  well.  This  rule  of 
heredity  once  established  was  applied  to  all  collegia^  even 
to  those  in  which  the  patrimonial  bond  had  never  existed, 
as  also  to  all  conditions,  even  outside  the  gilds.  Necessity 
forced  the  state  to  confiscate  the  liberty  of  its  subjects  and 
made  itself  felt  at  every  step  in  the  social  scale."  '*^ 

The  desperate  state  of  the  finances  after  Constantine  seemed  to 
forbid  alleviations  of  any  kind,  except  indeed  such  as  emperors 
might  grant  in  individual  cases  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  or 
of  some  rich  man  who  had  gained  influence  through  favor,  de- 
ception or  corruption."  It  can  hardly  be  reckoned  an  alleviation 
that  Honorious,  following  the  example  of  Valentinian,  should 
exempt  these  artisan-serfs  from  military  service.  They  were 
likely  to  be  more  amenable  without  military  training.  But  they 
might  now  be  dragged  to  the  workbench,  as  a  slave  to  his 
ergastulum  or  a  peasant  to  his  plough,  and  to  strike  was  of  course 
a  crime,  although  bakers  at  Magnesia  and  masons  at  Sardis  seem 
at  least  once  to  have  been  goaded  to  defy  the  law. 

The  caste  system,  devised  to  assure  a  uniform  revenue  defeated 
itself  by  paralyzing  production  and  so  contributed  essentially  to 
the  collapse  of  the  empire.  It  brought  affairs  to  a  pass  where 
government  no  longer  justified  its  political  existence.  The 
landlord  and  the  money-lender,  the  soldier  and  the  bureaucrat, — 

•Codex  Theod.,  XIII.  5,  2  ;  Waltzing,  II,  332  ff.  'MI,  310. 

"  Waltzing,  II,  312-319;  Sceck,  II.  329  ff. 
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and  the  barbarian  settlers,  the  laeti  and  the  foetierati  whom 
none  dared  coerce, — alone  were  free. 

As  with  the  decurions  and  the  farmers,  so  here  the  traders 
and  the  artizans  out  of  whom  all  spirit  of  initiative  and  courage 
of  adventure  had  not  been  crushed  took  to  the  monastery  or  the 
hermitage,  to  the  hills  and  to  brigandage,  to  vassalage  under  the 
great  landlords  whose  power  promised  protection,  or  seized  the 
occasion  of  hostile  invasion  to  join  the  enemy.  Fierce  are  the 
fulminations  against  any  who  should  aid  or  harbor  the  fugitives, 
although  in  a  decree  of  395  a  gild  member  is  reckoned  as  worth 
but  a  fifth  of  a  decurion.^  Every  corner  of  the  Roman  world 
was  to  be  searched  to  recover  the  runaways.'*  That  industry 
might  not  collapse  altogether  the  authorities  were  increasingly 
constrained  to  undertake  it  on  public  account,  as  they  had  done 
the  mines.  By  the  death  of  Constantine  the  state  had  acquired 
a  practical  monopoly  of  metal  working  and  of  weaving  and  main- 
tained large  factories  and  foundries  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.'* 
In  other  trades  the  artisan  had  become  little  else  than  a  civil 
functionary,  responsible  for  a  fixed  output. 

The  development  of  the  service  taxes  had  effects  on  commerce 
and  on  internal  trade  by  land  no  less  deadening  than  the  gild 
regulations  on  industry  or  than  serfdom  on  agriculture.  Notable 
among  vexatious  oppressions  were  the  charges  imposed  arbi- 
trarily for  quartering  and  entertainment  of  the  emperor's  high 
officials  on  their  journeys.  An  officer  might  select  half  a  house 
at  his  pleasure,  a  soldier  had  the  second  choice  of  a  third  of  one.'* 
Taxes  in  kind  had  not  only  to  be  furnished  where  produced ; 
they  must  be  delivered  where  called  for.  This  also  added 
greatly  to  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers  and  especially  of  the 
smaller  farmers.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  to  haul  his  tax  for 
fifteen  miles  would  practically  double  the  small  cultivator's 
burden.'*  Local  bodies  were  called  on  not  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  high-roads  but  also  to  furnish  such  horses  and  beasts 
of  burden  as  might  be  needed  for  government  transportation. 


^« Codex  Theod.,  XII,  i,  146.      '^Ibid,,  X,  19, 5.     '*  Wahzing,  II,  232  ff. 
'^^  Codex  Tkeod,,  VII,  8,  16 ;  Codex  Justin,,  XII,  45. 
'•Salvioli,  293 ;  Seeck,  II,  285-293. 
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civil  or  military.  This  brought  inevitable  waste  through  over- 
driving, lack  of  care  and  interruption  of  tasks  which  the  animals 
normally  performed.  Inevitably,  too,  the  burden  was  very  un- 
equally distributed.  On  main  lines  of  movement  it  was  a  crush- 
ing load  until  in  the  sixth  century  general  impoverishment  led  to 
the  practical  abandonment  of  the  post  routes,  cursus  publicus^ 
and  with  these  of  the  upkeep  of  the  roads  which  once  had  been 
the  main  bonds  of  the  empire.  The  most  fatal  blows  to  the 
system  were  dealt  by  Justinian's  fiscal  tyrant,  John  of  Cappa- 
docia." 

An  indirect  form  of  service  tax  was  the  binding  of  farm  labor 
to  the  soil,  as  devised,  alike  for  peasant  and  slave,  by  Diocletian, 
with  private  prisons,  carceres  privati,  for  sanctions.  Before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  this  form  of  farm  labor  had  be- 
come normal.  After  332  land  could  not  be  sold  without  the  serfs 
attached  to  it^  and  by  382  any  beggar  or  tramp  might  be  forcibly 
and  permanently  tied  to  some  holding.  Even  the  nominally  free 
colonus  might  not  seek  a  new  landlord,  who  in  his  turn  was 
pledged  to  see  that  the  due  quota  of  army  recruits  was  forth- 
coming from  the  youth,  adcrescentes,  of  his  'vocal  tools'.  That 
this  transformation  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire into  serfs  of  the  imperial  treasury  was  due  to  fiscal 
motives  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  where,  as  in  Palestine, 
there  was  no  capitation  till  about  383  the  peasantry  had  free 
movement  still. *^  Yet  so  ingrained  had  subservience  become 
throughout  the  empire  that  this  great  constitutional  revolution 
and  social  retrogression  to  a  society  based  on  caste  came  with- 
out audible  protest,  and  a  corner-stone  of  the  future  feudal 
system  was  laid  without  remark  or  observation. 

Fatal  as  this  institution  was  to  progress  of  any  kind,  agri- 
cultural, economic,  social  or  political,  it  offered  fiscal  con- 
venience, which  sufficed  to  secure  its  application  throughout  the 
empire.  The  same  motive  led  to  adaptations  of  it  in  the  army 
and  all  essential  trades.  Thus  by  adding  new  rigidity  to  an  al- 
ready fettered  society  it  hastened  political  dissolution.     Much 

"  Bury :  Later  Empire^  I,  336  f. ;  *^Cursi4s  Pud/iais*\  by  Seeck  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa.  ^  Codex  Theod,,  V,  9. 

*  Seeck:  Schatzordnung^  282-317. 
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of  the  evil  raay  well  have  been  unavoidable,  in  view  of 
the  way  in  which  the  empire  was  made  up.  It  had  ex- 
tended its  borders  so  rapidly  that  its  political  development 
had  far  outstripped  its  powers  of  assimilation,  social  or  eco- 
nomic. A  few  not  very  extensive  or  industrially  advanced  dis- 
tricts had  been  called  on  to  cope  with  vast  stretches  of  populous 
but  socially  undeveloped  country,  which  called  for  more  and 
better  industrial  organizers,  administrators,  settlers  and  soldiers 
for  their  exploitation,  civilization  and  defence  than  either  the 
Hellenistic  or  the  Roman  culture  could  supply.  In  efforts  to 
meet  the  political  demands  and  the  social  aspirations  implied 
by  this  condition  taxes  and  charges  on  land  and  on  trade  were 
imposed  beyond  the  limit  of  safety  or  even  of  toleration,  till  the 
the  whole  empire  and  its  civilization  collasped  under  the  strain." 
Turning  now  to  the  tax-eaters,  it  will  be  found  that  as  the 
power  to  pay  declined  the  demand  for  money  increased.  For 
national  defence  more  men  were  needed  as  barbarian  enemies 
learned  Roman  tactics  and  adopted  their  arms.  The  legionaries, 
too,  grew  more  exacting  in  largesses  as  they  became  less  efficient 
in  serxice.^  Recruits  from  among  the  growing  sons  of  tenant 
farmers  and  serfs  who  had  not  yet  come  to  an  age  to  be  counta- 
ble as  capitation  units  proved  often  too  young  also  for  military 
use.  Duly  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  corps  for  allowances  and 
rations  they  were  often  in  fact  left  with  their  parents  to  the 
fraudulent  profit  of  the  magistri  militum.^  Even  under  the 
early  empire  the  stock  of  liquid  capital  had  been  impaired  to 
meet  growing  military  demands  and  still  more  by  application  of 
income  to  unproductive  public  works  and  pageantry.®*  A  great 
deal  more  was  worse  than  wasted  in  feeding  and  amusing  a 
proletarian  rabble  in  the  capitals.  After  Constantine,  moreover. 
Christian  worship  and  charity  made   larger  demands  on  the 


***  Rostowzew,  388-389. 

•'On  military  inefficiency  see  Synesius,  £'^.,  104,  105,  no,  129-b, and  es- 
pecially 122.  See  also  Crawford,  221-228,  and  Seeck,  I,  1-51,  especially  30-33 
and  49.  *»  Codex  Theod.,  VII,  1 1,  i ;  Thibault,  43,  note  6. 

^  For  Diocletian  see  Mommsen :  Chronica  minora^  I,  148,  and  Seeck,  I, 
99 ;  for  the  greatest  spendthrift,  Constantine,  Seeck,  I,  50  (Sources  at  I,  467 
f.) ;  for  Maxentius,  Seeck  I,  99. 
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treasury  than  the  older  cults  had  ever  done.*  But  it  would  seem 
that  from  Diocletian  onward  the  greatest  drain  of  all  was  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  court  and  its  swelling  army  of  parasites 
and  bureaucrats,  recruited  alike  from  those  who  sought  sinecures 
for  the  exemptions  from  taxation  which  such  offices  brought  and 
from  those  to  whom  the  chief  attraction  of  public  office  was  the 
opportunities  this  gave  for  oppression  and  peculation.* 

The  humbler  of  the  local  assessors  suffered,  as  has  been 
shown,  with  the  assessed.  The  wealthy  who  could  secure,  by  fear 
or  favor,  imperial  appointments  found  in  exemption  from  taxes 
their  most  important  remuneration.  The  pressure  of  office- 
seekers,  even  for  the  lowest  ranks  in  the  bureaucracy,  was  evi- 
dently intense,  even  desperate,*'  for  the  alternative  was  only  a 
choice  of  evils, — flight  to  a  city  and  proletarian  beggary,  to  a 
monastery  or  a  hermitage,  to  a  life  of  vassalage  or  of  outlawry. 
From  Diocletian's  time  onward  the  number  of  civil  appointees 
was  evidently  quite  beyond  any  legitimate  need  of  the  service 
or  of  the  resources  of  the  state.  Under  him  alone  the  increase 
is  reported  as  fourfold.  Constans  sold  appointments  outright. 
Theodosius  impressed  even  Zosimus  by  his  weak  yielding  to 
office-seekers.** 

Division  of  function,  duplication  of  offices,  provided  the  illu- 
sion of  excuse  for  being  to  the  sinecuralists  of  the  imperial 
courts.  Constantine  deepened  the  social  rift  between  the  tax- 
consumers  and  the  tax-producers  by  his  creation  of  a  new 
senatorial  order.  Everywhere  the  declining  empire  shows  ex- 
cessive and  self-hampering  officialdom.  It  was  the  declared 
policy  of  Diocletian  to  control  the  honor  and  efficiency  of  each 
official  by  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  some  other  functionary. 


^  For  instance,  after  his  victory  at  the  Milvian  Bridge  Constantine  sent 
a  thankoffering,  some  #8,200,  to  the  Bishop  of  Carthage.  Eusebius :  Eec/. 
/«f/.,X,6;Seeck,  II,335f. 

••  For  favors  direct  and  indirect  granted  to  favorites  and  men  of  wealth 
and  power  see  Ammianus,  XVI,  5,  15  and  8,  20;  Codex  Theod.y  VI,  2,  21; 
XI,  I,  20  and  26 ;  7,  4.  For  further  similar  references  see  Seeck,  II,  547,  and 
for  other  instances  and  comment,  Seeck,  II,  275,  314  ff. ;  IV,  33,  43,  39S. 

•^  Seeck,  1 1,333  ff. 

"* Zosimus,  IV,  27-29,  and  often.  See  also  Seeck,  II,  64  ff.,  99, 157,  190 ; 
V,  179. 
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by  professional  inspectors,  agentes  in  rebus,  or  by  spies.**  There 
is,  indeed,  all  along  recurrent  evidence  of  earnest  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  better  emperors,  notably  Julian  and  Valentinian  I,^ 
to  check  office-seeking  and  to  control  officials.  Theodosius  even 
invited  complaints."'  These  at  least  and  doubtless  others  tried 
to  govern  honestly  and  efficiently,  but  it  is  pitifully  obvious  that 
the  situation  had  got  beyond  their  control.  The  tragic  struggle  of 
Leptis  with  Count  Romanus  has  been  made  familiar  by  Gibbon.^ 
Similar  corruption  among  officials  who  had  to  do  with  the  set- 
tling of  immigrant  Goths,  brought  across  the  Danube  to  save 
them  from  the  Huns,  was  apparently  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Gothic  Wars  of  375  and  382.  And  yet  Valentinian  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  persons  or  towns  that  should  presume  to  ap- 
peal to  him  save  through  the  official  hierarchy.  The  career  of 
Rufinus,  even  under  so  energetic  a  ruler  as  Theodosius,  shows 
a  hopeless  debasement  of  statecraft."  Of  what  local  'exactores' 
were  capable  in  usurious  exploitation  of  tax  delinquents  for  per- 
sonal profit  at  the  expense  of  the  state  appears  curiously  in  a 
Constitution  of  415,  which,  while  revealing  no  sympathy  for  the 
debtors,  tries  to  reserve  them  from  private  for  public  shearing.** 
Occasional  risings  of  harried  taxpayers  are  noted,  especially  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  but  with  each  generation  men  seemed  less 
capable  of  reaction  to  any  oppression. 

Meantime  office-holding  itself  was  tending  to  become  hered- 
itary. Fit  candidates  were  hard  to  find.  Quite  inferior  men 
were  promoted  to  provincial  governorships  by  court  favor 
and,  at  least  under  Constans  and  Theodosius,  openly  for 
money. ^  The  subalterns  of  such  men  appear  to  have  ac- 
quiesced in  a  collusion  of  division  and  silence,  while  emperors 
imprecated  in  vain.    There  were  places  where  men  might  not 

*»Seeck,  II,  52-109,  and  under  ^^ agentes  in  rebus''^ in  Pauly-Wissowa. 

•® Gregory  Nazianzen:  6>r/z/.,  IV,  63,  64,  says  Julian  dismissed  "nine- 
tenths'*  of  the  civil  servants.    See  also  Seeck,  IV,  325  ;  II,  295  and  V,  14. 

»»  Codex  Theod.,  IX,  27,  6 ;  Seeck  V,  180. 

"Bury's  ed.,  Ill,  46,  ff.  Sec  also  Seeck,  II,  105  ff,  and  V,  26-29. 

"Seeck,  V,  100-134 ;  13  ;  267-279. 

•*  Coiiex  Theod.y  XI,  28, 10 ;  Thibault,  69,  note. 

••Citations  in  Seeck,  IV,  401  (from  Victorinus),  and  V,  180  (from 
Zosimus). 
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even  pay  their  taxes  in  a  way  to  avoid  penalties  without  bribing 
the  collector  to  take  them.^  Fees,  denounced  by  Constantine 
under  Draconian  penalties,  got  presently  the  sanction  of  official 
recognition  as  of  immemorial  custom,  for  instance,  the  **testi- 
monials  of  joy"  to  the  peripatetic  agentes  in  rebus,  Julian  made 
earnest  efforts  to  do  away  with  this  abuse  and  others.*'  His  ad- 
ministration in  Gaul  and  Belgica  had  proved  that  it  was  not  the 
amount  of  the  levies  so  much  as  the  wasteful  method  of  their 
collection,  the  squeezes  and  peculations  of  the  officials,  that 
were  exhausting  the  state.  His  attempts  to  relieve  the  service 
of  superfluous  tax-eaters,  to  regard  the  convenience  of  taxpayers, 
to  favor  productive  elements  in  the  population  and  to  effect 
economies  in  management  were  full  of  promise.  His  death 
blighted  the  hope  of  their  fruition  and  misery  dogged  the  em- 
pire to  its  end.*  Wherever  by  personal  supervision  an  emperor 
could  secure  honest  assessment  and  collection  prosperity  would 
bloom  timidly  for  a  season,  as  under  Valentinian  in  Gaul,  only 
to  be  blighted,  as  under  him  in  Africa,  when  the  imperial  eye 
was  turned  aside  or  called  elsewhere.  It  had  come  to  a  pass  in 
the  empire  where  there  was  neither  security  for  property,  nor 
scope  for  ability,  nor  safety  for  honesty  within  the  all- 
embracing  bureaucratic  net.  Priscus  need  hardly  have  been 
surprised  to  meet  at  Attila's  Hungarian  court  a  Roman  of 
education  who  had  elected  Scythian  life  partly  because,  as  he 
told  the  imperial  envoy,  the  Romans,  being  less  martial,  were 
less  secure,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  they  were  being  op- 
pressed by  taxes  beyond  endurance  and  could  put  no  reliance  in 
the  justice  of  the  courts.  **The  governors",  he  said,  *'were 
ruining  the  state."  ^  By  an  oppressive  and  omnipresent  inter- 
vention whatever  stirrings  of  initiative  and  freedom  had  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  home  rule  in  the  municipia  were  thus 

at  last  stifled  altogether. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 
New  York. 


••Seeck,  II,  100-102. 

"^Ammianus,  XXII,  4;  Socrates,  III,  1  ;  Libanius,  Orat ^  I,  igo;  Sceck, 
II.  102  ff.,  295  f. 

•"Ammianus,  XVIII,  5,6,7,8,10;  XIX,  1,9;  XX,  6;  Seeck,  IV',  248, 
269,  276.  "Bury :  Later  Empire y  I,  219. 
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DAYDREAM 
(To  Dorothy) 

I 

Where  have  I  been  ?     Just  lying  on  a  cloud — 
The  whitest,  softest  bed,  my  dear !   I  dreamed 
An  hour  there ;  for  this  wind,  so  high  and  loud. 
Was  low  and  hushed  above :  it  really  seemed 
Less  than  a  whisper,  as  I  watched  the  sea 
Asparkle,  and  earth  smiling :  not  a  moan 
Of  any  suffering  creature  troubled  me 
Floating  securely  in  the  sky  alone. 

Proud  as  a  king  I  travelled  past  the  park, 
Across  the  valley  and  the  Fairies*  Hill : 
A  lapwing  steered  my  ship :  a  merry  lark 
Sang  near  me  twice,  because  I  lay  so  still. 
He  sang  of  little  children  with  bright  hair. 
Who  love  to  watch  him  as  he  trills  and  brings 
Joy  out  of  heaven  to  make  them  wish  they  were 
As  happy  as  a  songbird  when  he  sings. 

Oh  yes,  he  could  have  told  me  how  the  flowers 
Grew  pink  and  blue  and  yellow, — how  the  sky 
Shapes  hail  and  snow  and  raindrops,  for  the  showers. 
From  ocean's  breath  and  dust  of  earth, — but  I 
Was  very  drowsy  on  that  bed,  my  dear ; 
And  if  I  had  not  been  so  long  asleep 
I  might  have  heard  some  things  one  wants  to  hear — 
Sky  secrets  that  the  happy  skylarks  keep. 
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II 

If  I  had  learnt  how  much  those  wise  birds  know, 
And  heard  the  sun's  big  voice,  I  might  have  stayed 
To  watch  the  moon  blow  back  the  tide  and  blow 
The  stars  into  their  places.    Yes,  I  made 
A  great  mistake  in  coming  back  so  quick. 
But  in  my  dream  I  saw  a  pleasant  sight : — 
A  veil  seemed  over  this,  our  house,  so  thick 
That  you  were  lost  to  me ;  but  soon  a  bright. 
Big  burst  of  sunshine  broke  it  up,  and  shone 
So  beautifully  upon  your  yellow  head 
That  I  awoke.    I  thanked  the  kind,  old  sun 
And  rose  although  it  was  a  splendid  bed : 
I  wanted  to  get  back  to  stroke  your  hair 
And  kiss  you,  child ;  because  I  feared  the  moon 
Might  make  me  prisoner  if  I  stayed  up  there 
Much  longer  than  I  did  this  afternoon. 

Ill 

How  could  I  reach  the  cloud?    When  did  I  go? 
I  vanished,  dear,  as  mist  in  morning  s  blue ; 
But  how  I  melted — well,  I  do  not  know. 
Nor  how  I  managed  to  return  to  you. 
Tm  sure  of  this,  though,— ^-if,  some  other  day, 
The  moon,  or  something  else,  imprisons  me 
When  I  am  sleeping,  I  shall  find  some  way 
To  get  back  to  my  darling  Dorothy. 

Rowland  Thirlmere. 
London,  England. 
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THE  REAL  TREND  OF  EDUCATION 

Education,  like  dress,  Is  subject  to  countless  whims  and  vaga- 
ries of  fashion.  Yet,  just  as  certain  definite  purposes  to  be  served 
by  a  costume  determine  the  limits  of  its  elaborateness  or  sever- 
ity, of  its  fullness  or  scantiness  in  every  part,  so  the  necessary 
uses  of  an  education  curtail  its  extreme  patterns  and  bring  back 
at  proper  intervals  a  striking  reminiscence  of  older  styles.  Such 
an  apparent  recrudescence  of  supposedly  discarded  forms  has  re- 
cently called  forth  the  sarcasm  or  the  astonishment  of  educators. 
The  steady  rise  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  purely  aca- 
demic studies;  the  almost  total  refusal  of  entrance  credits  for  any 
practical  subjects;  the  general  tightening  up  on  group  require- 
ments, so  as  to  give  the  curriculum  an  increasing  classical  bias  ; 
and,  finally,  the  serious  consideration,  in  certain  of  our  leading 
institutions,  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  as  prerequisites  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, — all  these  tendencies  seem  paradoxical 
when  one  compares  them  with  the  radical  theories  of  many  pro- 
fessional educators,  and  the  still  more  radical  views  of  popular 
writers.  The  contradiction  is,  however,  apparent  rather  than 
actual. 

The  recent  attempt  in  this  country  to  make  education  demo- 
cratic has  produced  two  unfortunate  results:  it  has  in  some  in- 
stitutions temporarily  lowered  the  academic  standard ;  and  to  the 
few  colleges  which  have  successfully  maintained  their  former  high 
ideals,  it  has  given  a  partly  false,  partly  true  air  of  snobbishness. 
Butthese  are  only  passing  phases.  Beneath  the  flux  of  our  chang- 
ing time  the  same  principles  operate  which  have  operated  hith- 
erto. That  special  training  to  which  only  the  wealthy  and  the  in- 
tellectual are  ever  really  eligible  has  all  along  fallen  pretty  exclu- 
sively to  those  classes.  Degrees  have  been  widely  levelled,  and 
professional  training  has  been  substituted  in  part  or  even  in  whole 
for  liberal  studies ;  but  degrees  are,  after  all.  only  labels.  Educa- 
tion in  its  wonted  form  has  not,  during  this  time,  been  defunct 
or  obsolescent,  but  has  gone  quietly  on,  although  with  decreased 
numbers  in  its  ranks.  A  few  have  continued  to  believe,  with  New- 
man, that  knowledge  is  its  own  end. 
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Now  that  this  hidden  life  once  more  visibly  shows  itself, 
there  need  be  no  cause  for  astonishment,  for  scoffing,  or  for 
dismay.  This  is  no  destructive  force,  no  corrupting  foolishness ; 
but  only  the  correcting  wisdom  of  the  past,  come  again  to 
assert  its  due  rights  and  to  claim  its  appropriate  place  in  civiliza- 
tion,— the  place  of  counsellor  without  suffiage.  The  demand 
made  by  this  type  of  education  will  never  greatly  impoverish 
our  resources ;  nor  will  its  attractiveness  lure  away  from  busi- 
ness or  politics  any  considerable  number  of  our  young  people 
who  really  belong  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Stripped  as  it  now 
very  largely  is  of  its  former  social  prestige,  and  no  longer  hold- 
ing forth  any  pecuniary  temptation,  the  scholarly  career  would 
seem  to  have  lost  its  charm  for  all  save  those  whose  nature 
inevitably  draws  them  to  it  For  such  men — and  their  number 
will  never  be  large — ^some  of  our  older  eastern  institutions,  which 
have  held  to  their  traditions  rather  more  firmly  than  others,  are 
now  quietly  making  provision. 

The  idea  of  this  counter-reformation  of  an  important  part  of  our 
educational  system  is  not  to  foster  a  luxurious  aristocracy  of  use- 
less learning,  but  rather  to  train  up  precisely  that  saving  remnant 
which  alone  can  give  us  a  balanced  democracy.  One  might  very 
profitably  trace  in  many  fields  of  service  the  wholesome  influence 
of  students  so  trained,  but  I  must  limit  myself  to  a  single  illustra- 
tion,— the  profession  of  teaching  in  colleges  and  universities. 

What,  let  me  begin  by  asking,  is  the  attraction  of  such  a 
career?  The  proper  and  final  answer  to  that  question  is,  in 
a  word, — peace.  Minds  which  find  a  congenial  home  in  all  the 
recorded  thought  of  man  will  not,  as  Plato  observed,  be  prone 
to  place  themselves  among  the  restless  vicissitudes  of  the  world. 
Now,  the  typical  life  at  college  is  quiet,  sedentary,  and  ab- 
stracted. The  ordinary  round  of  duties  is  in  a  small  circle. 
There  are  a  few  courses,  most  of  them  repeated  year  after  year ; 
a  few  executive  tasks,  rather  grudgingly  performed ;  and  then 
hours  and  hours  of  study,  while  the  world  dwindles,  and  life  is 
stripped  of  all  but  those  principles  out  of  which  it  is  made.  If 
one  likes  that  way  of  living,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it  The 
accusations  that  such  a  life  is  mediaeval  and  monastic  are  quite 
beside  the  point,  as  are  likewise  those  ill-advised  attempts  to  cx- 
29 
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plain  that  the  academic  career  is  an  active  and  business-like  occu- 
pation. The  professor  docs  not  need  to  go  into  politics,  or  mining; 
to  write  for  the  newspapers;  or  even  to  give  university  extension 
lectures.  The  mediaeval  attitude  is  right.  The  professor's  posi- 
tion needs  no  justification ;  he  Is,  of  course,  not  obliged  to  suit 
the  ideas  of  men  whose  world  is  all  in  front  of  their  eyes. 

But  sooner  or  later  a  teacher  is  bound  to  ask  whether  what  he 
does  is  worth  while ;  if  it  is  necessary  work ;  if  he  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  engaged  in  something  more  useful?  Those  who  are 
in  some  form  of  vocational  or  professional  teaching  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  answering  such  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body ;  but  it  is  really  pathetic  to  see  the  champions  of  the 
humanities  trying  to  prove  that  in  some  way  the  mastery  of 
Homer  is  of  any  assistance  whatever  to  those  who  deal  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  Sometimes  the  transparent  fallacies  of  such 
reasoning  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  apologist  has,  in  his  own 
education,  made  a  mistake,  which  he  refuses  to  own  even  to 
himself.  The  common  talk  about  live  issues  in  the  study  of  the 
classics,  or  the  transfer  of  the  benefit  of  training  (which  makes 
knowledge  of  higher  mathematics  an  important  help  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  for  example)  has  often  of  late  been  critically  examined 
and  exposed.  Of  course,  almost  any  kind  of  knowledge  might 
conceivably  be  useful  in  almost  any  sphere  of  life,  but  the  chances 
for  the  considerable  practical  utility  of  trigonometry  and  the  con- 
jugation of  Greek  verbs  are  not  comparatively  strong. 

Yet  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  any  training  which  does 
not  include  these  historic  contributions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  Christian  reworking  and  interpretation  of  that  ancient 
civilization — while  it  may  be  an  excellent  training  in  every 
other  sense — is  not,  at  our  present  stage  of  development,  worthy 
to  be  called  an  education.  These  subjects,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  our  rightful  intellectual  heritage ;  they  may  not  offer  much 
help  in  the  earning  of  our  daily  bread,  but  they  are  necessary 
in  order  to  explain  our  language,  our  customs  and  laws,  our 
very  habits  of  thought,  our  tastes,  and,  in  fact,  ourselves. 
When  turned  lo  purely  utilitarian  purposes,  their  educational 
value  is  diminished.  Call  them  luxuries  if  you  like;  yet  they 
bring  that  without  which  life,  health,  and  subsistence  arc  quite 
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flat  and  meaningless.  It  is  the  teacher's  mission  to  be  a  faithful 
evangelist  of  such  culture,  to  show  it  sweet  and  profitable  for  the 
soul ;  not  to  peddle  it  with  false  claims  of  a  value  which  it  does 
not  possess.  If  the  teacher  does  this  as  he  should,  he  is  per- 
forming the  highest  office  one  man  can  do  for  another, — reveal- 
ing him  to  himself     It  is  one  way  of  revealing  God. 

The  prospective  professor  renounces  the  world,  as  definitely  as 
any  monk,  although  in  a  different  sense.  To  the  unsympathetic, 
practical  man  this  seems  a  fanatical  or  a  sad  thing  to  do ;  but  to 
those  who  do  it,  there  are  considerations  which  make  it  a 
rational,  even  a  joyful  act.  Every  selection  implies  rejection ; 
but  when  we  know  that  we  have  chosen  the  better  part,  and 
cherish  no  longings  for  the  other,  there  is  nothing  about  which 
we  need  to  be  sad.  The  life  of  the  genuine  student  of  the 
humanities  is  happily  exemplified  in  the  Platonic  theory  of  the 
Idea  and  the  thing  as  it  appears.  The  ordinary  man  knows  no 
better  than  to  deal  all  his  life  with  things  as  they  appear ;  but 
the  philosopher  will  have  his  dealings  with  Ideas.  So  the  scholar 
elects  to  take  his  place  not  in  the  world  of  other  men,  but  in 
the  world  of  books.  There  he  may  travel  faster  and  oftener, 
live  more  deeply  and  vitally,  and  waste  far  less  of  his  life  in  the 
manifold  trivialities  of  going  and  coming,  putting  on  and  taking 
off,  and  talking  and  listening  to  nonsense.  He  does  not  feel 
this  to  be  in  any  way  a  rejection  of  the  real  for  the  imaginary, 
but  precisely  the  reverse.  The  gadding  profiteer  may  find 
in  a  book  something  to  remind  him  of  what  he  saw  in  Paris ; 
it  is  a  reference  from  the  external  to  the  external.  But  the  man 
whom  reading  has  made  a  full  man  will  find  Paris  itself  a  key  to 
unlock  his  own  thoughts,  where  all  the  real  treasures  lie. 

And  so  perhaps  the  first  urge  in  the  calling  to  be  a  professor 
will  be  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  things  in  general,  and 
with  the  existing  order  of  things  in  particular.  Such  a  feeling, 
natural  and  all  but  universal  in  adolescence,  may  work  itself  out 
in  various  ways.  As  we  gradually  become  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  power  of  bringing  circumstances  to  some 
extent  into  accord  with  our  own  wills,  the  question  as  to  what 
we  shall  ever  do  with  this  rather  unsatisfactory  world,  become; 
more  and  more  pressing.     A  saving  minority  havQ  2ilwa)'s  been 
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inclined  to  reject  all  the  lower  ideals  of  mankind,  in  the  desire 
for  some  more  direct  satisfaction  than  the  incomprehensible 
claims  of  reaHty  in  material  things  can  offer.  Such  were  the  an- 
chorites of  the  Middle  Ages.  But,  as  a  corollary  to  this  pessimism 
and  discouragement  with  the  world  of  appearances,  most  ado- 
lescents, once  they  think  they  have  found  a  way  out,  feel  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  reform  the  world.  It  is  a  passion  which 
comes  upon  some  people,  perhaps  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
going  mad.  The  desire  to  be  a  reformer  suggests  the  career  of 
teaching,  for  few  typical  students  can  really  care  about  reforms  of 
government  and  institutions.  Reforms  of  that  kind,  tacitly,  or 
even  openly,  admitting  that  man  is  a  lost  soul,  pin  their  faith — 
if,  under  those  circumstances,  one  may  be  said  to  have  a  faith — 
upon  the  doubtful  expedients  of  law  and  compulsion.  To  a 
person  of  right  philosophical  temperament,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acceptance  of  such  an  awful  major  premise  would  mean  de- 
spair, and  lack  of  spirit  to  bother  with  the  problematic  conse- 
quences. Since,  true  to  his  intellectual  bias  and  training,  the 
born  student  looks  upon  spiritual  considerations  as  superior  to 
material  ones,  he  will  prefer,  if  he  must  be  agnostic  in  anything, 
to  be  a  political  agnostic.  To  him  argument,  warfare,  and 
social  reform  are  valuable  only  for  their  indirect  spiritual  effect 
A  direct  communication  from  mind  to  mind  must  seem,  then,  by 
far  the  best  channel  of  energy. 

Thus  the  logical  way  to  help  in  lifting  the  burdens  of  the 
world  is  obviously  through  the  liberating  of  the  human  mind. 
There  the  suffering  comes ;  there  the  relief  should  be  applied. 
The  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  task,  however,  often  causes  doubt 
of  its  value.  How  can  we  open  the  ^y^s  of  the  mind  to  see  those 
spiritual  truths  which  made  harmony  in  the  lives  of  men  like 
Socrates  and  Dante?  Our  utmost  wisdom  for  this  task  of  edu- 
cation is,  after  all,  but  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Yet  his 
familiar  evangel  is  not  to  be  despised.  When  boys  want  to  know 
all  about  gasoline  engines,  or  feel  an  ambition  to  discover  the 
intricate  workings  of  foreign  exchange,  it  may  sound  trite  simply 
to  tell  them  to  harken  unto  wisdom  and  incline  the  ear  unto 
understanding.  In  most  cases  it  may  do  no  good.  As  an 
alumnus  of  the  same  school,  Rchoboam  is  hardly  an  encourag- 
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ing  example.  Yet  there  is  no  greater  education.  If  there  were 
a  sure  path  to  the  peace  that  passes  understanding,  even  though 
it  were  an  intricate  and  difficult  way,  teaching  would  be  easy. 
We  must  not,  however,  seem  to  make  the  matter  simpler  than  it 
really  is.  The  freeing  of  the  spirit,  the  power  of  ideas,  the  whole 
life  of  ideas, — these  are  experiences  which  transcend  all  other 
things  human ;  but  they  can  shed  no  steady  lights  along  man's 
pathway.  They  are  only  rays  of  curious  brightness  found  here  and 
there  through  a  literature  so  overwhelmingly  vast  that  one  man  can 
read  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  These  beams  from  the  absolute 
cannot  be  gathered  up  and  presented  in  anthologies  or  birthday 
books ;  they  cannot  be  doled  out  in  lectures,  as  professors  are  accus- 
tomed to  present  less  elusive  matters.  In  fact,  they  may  not 
properly  be  said  to  reside  in  any  one  place  at  all ;  butthey  glide  over 
the  vast  landscape  of  poets  and  philosophers  like  a  patch  of  sun- 
light that  flits  across  the  hills  and  valleys.  The  same  student  reads 
the  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality  s^vtn  times,  and  it  is  just 
a  poem.  Then  the  eighth  time,  it  is  transfigured  with  new 
meaning,  and  the  wisdom  of  centuries.  Meanwhile,  the  profes- 
sor teaches  patiently  on,  striving  to  see  and  striving  to  show. 
Whole  classes  may  go  forth  unenlightened  ;  in  weary  moments 
discouragement  will  whisper  that  all  is  futile.  We  do  not  *get 
results'.  Well,  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  Socrates  died  in 
prison,  apparently  a  complete  failure.  A  greater  Prophet  of  Truth 
suffered  an  ignominious  death  at  Jerusalem,  leaving  only  a  few 
ignorant  followers  to  perpetuate  His  teachings.  Shall  we,  who 
may  add  to  their  great  doctrines  further  wisdom  that  has  since 
come  to  light,  repine  if,  for  the  moment,  apparently,  our  mes- 
sage, too,  falls  unheeded  from  our  lips? 

Such  should  be  the  thoughts  of  one  broadly  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  principles  now  once  more  asserting  themselves  in 
some  of  our  most  influential  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
other  kinds  of  work  this  training  will  have  a  similar  effect.  The 
situation  involves  a  splendid  challenge  to  all  thinkers, — a  chal- 
lenge to  support  to  the  utmost  the  greatest  cause  now  at  issue 
in  the  world. 

George  Shelton  Hubbell. 

Th«  State  University  of  New  Mexico. 
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THE  MOOD  OF  PESSIMISM  IN  NATURE  POETRY: 
BOWLES,  COLERIDGE,  AND  ARNOLD 

In  the  literary  histories  Matthew  Arnold  is  often  considered 
as  a  disciple  of  the  Greeks,  an  apostle  of  Sweetness  and  Light, 
a  prophet  of  beauty  and  reason  in  daily  life  and  of  philosophic 
calm  in  an  environing  world  of  unrest.  Or  he  is  held  up  as  a 
late  Victorian,  a  poet  of  the  period  of  transition,  a  man  beset  by 
the  ills  of  his  own  age  and  oppressed  by  the  passing  of  an  age 
of  faith.  Sometimes,  less  frequently,  he  is  represented  as  the 
spiritual  son  of  his  sturdy  father,  carrying  into  a  wider  field  of 
activities  much  of  the  magisterial  soul  that  had  dominated  the 
little  world  of  Rugby, 

To  the  first  of  these  judgments,  especially,  the  writings  of 
Arnold  himself  give  abundant  support.  His  study  of  the  clas- 
sics was  constant  throughout  his  life,  as  is  clear  from  his  Note- 
books as  well  as  from  his  own  poems,  essays,  and  letters;  and  in 
Dover  Beach^  one  of  his  most  philosophical  and  personal  poems, 
he  gives  direct  expression  to  his  feeling  of  kinship  with  the 

Greeks : — 

**  Sophocles  long  ago 
Heard  it  on  the  >Cgaean,  and  it  brought 
Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 
Of  human  misery ;  we 
Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 
Hearing  it  by  this  distant  nortiiem  sea." 

But  in  the  mood  of  his  Dover  Beach,  Arnold  is  much  nearer 
to  William  Lisle  Bowles,  one  of  the  lesser  poets  of  the  English 
Romantic  Movement,  or  to  Coleridge  in  the  period  of  his  Dejec- 
tion: An  Ode,  than  to  his  favorite  Attic  tragedian. 

However  far  he  may  have  fallen  short  of  his  great  disciples  in 
scope  and  power,  Bowles  did  have  a  very  considerable  influence 
(and  at  the  time,  a  candidly  acknowledged  influence)  upon  the 
generation  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey.  I  am  not 
aware  that  Arnold  ever  made  an  acknowledgment  of  any  such 
indebtedness  to  Bowles.  Much  as  he  professed  indifference  to 
contemporary  literature,  Arnold  can  be  shown  to  have  borrowed 
extensively,  perhaps  in  many  cases  unconsciously,  from  Shelley, 
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Tennyson,  and  others  to  whom  he  was  disinclined  to  accord 
critical  justice;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  poetry  of  Bowles,  which  was  in  the  height  of  its  not 
inconsiderable  popularity  in  Arnold's  youth,  as  it  is  certain  that 
he  felt  its  indirect  influence  through  the  greater  Romantic  poets. 

Rather  curiously,  Bowles  resembled  Arnold  in  many  things, 
large  or  small — such  as  in  his  relation  to  Oxford,  in  his  fondness 
for  Sophocles,  in  his  poetical  expression  of  a  hopeless  love 
(whether  real  or  imagined)  for  a  Margaret  (usually  Marguerite 
in  Arnold,  although  the  Margaret  of  The  Forsaken  Merman  is 
perhaps  but  a  variant  of  the  same  name),  in  his  rather  ascetic 
habits  of  life,  in  his  poems  of  sadness  or  despair  inspired  by  the 
Dover  Coast  and  the  Channel,  and  in  his  winning  a  wider  con- 
temporary reputation  in  the  jousting  lists  of  critical  controversy 
than  in  the  peaceful  courts  of  song. 

But  Bowles  resembled  Arnold  most  deeply  and  most  signifi- 
cantly in  his  earnest  attitude  toward  life,  in  his  unsatisfied  ques- 
tionings (which  even  the  humdrum  and  piety  of  his  daily  round 
did  not  altogether  satisfy  or  allay),  in  the  pessimism  with  which 
he  was  often  disposed  to  regard  the  outcome  of  the  strivings  of 
men,  and  in  his  sensitive  aloofness  from  the  outer  world  with 
which  he  suffered,  but  whose  suffering  he  could  never  fully  share. 
Bowles,  the  country  clergyman  writing  doggerel  verses  for  the 
pious  edification  of  his  young  parishioners,  and  Arnold,  the 
methodical  examiner  visiting  a  school  all  day  long  and  sending 
out  a  pupil  to  bring  his  meagre  lunch  into  the  classroom,  were 
yet  separated  by  a  gulf  from  the  world  about  them. 

The  spirit  of  pessimism,  most  fully  manifested  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  environing  world,  is  to  be  met  with  on  almost  any 
page  of  the  poetry  of  Bowles.  At  times  it  would  seem  to  be 
little  more  than  the  melancholy  sentiment  of  youth,  which 
loves  so  well  to — 

".  .  .  .  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings." 
The  sonnet  Netley  Abbey  is  perhaps  to  be  so  interpreted : — 

**Fairn  pile  I    I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate ; 
But  when  the  winds,  slow  wafted  from  the  main, 
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Through  each  rent  arch,  like  spirits  that  complaan. 

Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 

On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 

Of  those  who  once  majestic  in  their  prime 

Stood  smiling  at  decay,  till  bowed  by  time 

Or  injury,  their  early  boast  forgot. 

They  may  have  fall'n  like  thee ! " 

Equally  juvenile  in  its  inspissated  melancholy  is  the  sonnet 
Evenings  with  its — 

**....  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired  mind 
Might  rest  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind, 
Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery ! 
Alas  for  man !  that  Hope's  fair  views  the  while 
Should  smile  like  you,  and  perish  as  they  smile!" 

At  times  the  poet  emphasizes  his  own  aloofness  from  the  misfor- 
tunes which  he  deplores,  as  in  the  sonnet  On  a  Beautiful  Land- 
scape',— 

** Beautiful  landscape !    I  could  look  on  thee 
For  hours,  unmindful  of  the  storm  and  strife, 
And  mingled  murmurs  of  tumultuous  life. 


No  sighs  of  sad  humanity  ^re  here.*' 
Or  in  the  Monody,  Writtefi  at  Matlock  \ — 

^*  I  think  of  poor  humanity's  brief  day. 
How  fast  its  blossoms  fade,  its  summers  speed  away ! " 

And  in  the  poem  A  Garden-Seat  at  Home  he  expresses  happi- 
ness in  his  retirement  from  the  world: — 

**....  scarce  wishing  to  emerge 
Into  the  troubled  ocean  of  that  life. 
Where  all  is  turbulence,  and  toil,  and  strife. 
Calm  roll  the  seasons  o'er  my  shaded  niche." 

In  Coombe-Ellen  the  spirit  of  detachment  in  Bowles  becomes 

almost  Olympian ;  he  sits  looking  as  an  immortal  upon  the  rolling 

centuries  at  his  feet: — 

**  Here  let  us  sit,  and  watch 
The  struggling  current  burst  its  headlong  way, 
Hearing  the  sound  it  makes,  and  musing  much 
On  the  strange  changes  of  this  nether  world. 
How  many  ages  must  have  swept  to  dust 
The  still  succeeding  multitudes,  that '  fret 
Their  little  hour'  upon  this  restless  scene, 
Or  ere  the  sweeping  waters  could  have  cut 
The  solid  rock  so  deep !    As  now  its  roar 
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Comes  hollow  from  below,  methmks  I  hear 

The  noise  of  generations,  as  they  pass, 

0*er  the  frail  arch  of  earthly  vanity, 

To  silence  and  oblivion.   The  loud  coil 

Ne^er  ceases ;  as  the  running  river  sounds 

From  age  to  age,  though  each  particular  wave 

That  made  its  brief  noise,  as  it  hurried  on, 

£v'n  while  we  speak,  is  past,  and  heard  no  more ; 

So  ever  to  the  ear  of  Heaven  ascends 

The  long,  loud  murmur  of  the  rolling  globe  ; 

Its  strife,  its  toils,  its  sighs,  its  shouts,  the  same ! '' 

The  love  of  the  sea  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  poems  of  Bowles 
is  perhaps  a  thing  to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  an  English 
author;  but  there  are  three  peculiarities  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  sea  which,  although  they  tend  to  become  monotonous  in 
their  frequent  repetition  throughout  his  works,  serve  to  give 
his  expression  an  unusual  character.  The  sea  is,  with  him,  to  be 
regarded  passively,  as  by  one  who  watches  it  but  never  spreads 
a  sail;  it  is  most  often  seen  from  the  shore  by  a  melancholy  ob- 
server who  stands  dry-shod ;  and  the  movement  or  the  sound  of 
the  waters  is  figuratively  represented,  over  and  over,  as  the 
sadness  of  humanity. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  mood  of  melancholy  isolation 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  seeming  'thinness*  of  the  poems 
for  a  modern  reader.  There  is  very  little  of  the  exultation  in 
conflict  with  the  waves  or  in  voyaging  upon  the  sea,  notwith- 
standing the  ambitious  attempt  in  The  Spirit  of  Discovery. 
This  is  not  to  be  explained  by  unacquaintance  with  travel,  but 
rather  by  the  attitude  of  aloofness  which  Bowles  assumes  toward 
the  sea  as  his  symbol  of  human  woes,  as  toward  humanity  itself. 
For  example,  in  The  Grave  of  the  Last  Saxon^  the  monk  de- 
clares : — 

"  I  look  back  upon  the  past, 
And  think  of  joy  and  sadness  upon  earth, 
Like  the  vast  ocean's  fluctuating  toil 
From  everlasting  1 " 

In  Banwell  Hill,  Part  First  this  attitude  of  aloofness  is  attrib- 
uted, by  personification,  to  the  islands  themselves: — 

''....  those  sister  isles  that  sit 
In  the  mid  channel!    Look,  how  calm  they  sit, 
As  listening  to  the  tide's  rocking  roar ! '' 
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But  it  is  in  his  three  sonnets  of  Dover  and  Ostend  that  Bowles 
foreshadows  most  closely  the  imagery,  the  personal  feeling,  and 
even  the  movement  of  certain  characteristic  lines  in  Dover  Beach. 
In  Dover  Cliffs  the  waves  remind  him  of  the  sadness  of  his 
departure  from  England : — 

"  On  these  white  cliffs,  that  calm  above  the  flood 
Uprear  their  shadowy  heads,  and  at  their  feet 
Hear  not  the  surge  that  has  for  ages  beat, 
How  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood ! 
And  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the  still  eve 
Sailed  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must  leave 
To-morrow.*' 

In  the  sonnet  At  Dover,  Ij86  he  associates  the  tide  directly 
with  the  unhappiness  of  life: — 

" when  rising  griefs  deform 

Thy  peaceful  breast,  hie  to  yon  steep,  and  think,— 
When  thou  dost  mark  the  melancholy  tide 
Beneath  thee,  and  the  storm  careering  wide, — 
Tossed  on  the  surge  of  life  how  many  sink!" 

In  The  Bells,  Ostend  the  distant  peal  becomes  a  sad  reminder 
of  the  disappointments  he  has  undergone: — 

'*....  hark  I  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fall ! 
And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide, 
They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide ; 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 
Of  summer-days,  and  those  delightful  years 
When  from  an  ancient  tower,  in  life's  fair  prime, 
The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into  tears! 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er, 
The  sounds  of  joys  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more." 

But  with  Bowles,  despite  his  mood  of  pessimism,  the  Sea  of 
Faith  is  never  entirely  at  ebb.  In  such  a  poem  as  his  Retro- 
spection  his  religious  feeling  seems  to  offer  a  perfunctory  and  a 
rather  inadequate  consolation: — 

"  Oh,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night. 
Religion,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light, 
That  still  shall  warm  us,  when  the  tints  decline 
O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere ;  and  sad  we  gaze 
On  the  vain  visions  of  our  passing  days ! " 
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But  in  the  poem  On  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  at  Midnight 
Bowles  transfers  to  the  shadow  of  eclipse  the  melancholy  asso- 
ciations usually  inspired  by  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  he  finds  a 
fuller  consolation  in  a  more  confident  sense  of  the  Divine 
Guidance  :— 

"  It  is  the  shadow  of  this  world  of  woe, 
Of  this  vast  moving  world  ;  portentous  sight! 
As  if  we  almost  stood  and  saw  more  near 
Its  very  action—almost  heard  it  roll 
On,  in  the  swiftness  of  its  dread  career, 
As  it  hath  rolled  for  ages !    Hush,  my  soul ! 
Listen  I  there  is  no  sound ;  but  we  could  hear 
The  murmur  of  the  multitudes,  who  toil 
Through  their  brief  hour.    The  heart  might  well  recoil ; 
But  this  is  ever  sounding  in  His  ear 
Who  made  it,  and  who  said,  *  Let  there  be  light! * 
And  we,  the  creatures  of  a  mortal  hour, 
'Mid  hosts  of  worlds,  are  ever  in  his  sight. 
Catching,  as  now,  dim  glimpses  of  his  power. 
The  time  shall  come  when  all  this  mighty  scene 
Darkness  shall  wrap,  as  it  had  never  been. 
O  Father  of  all  worlds!  be  thou  our  guide, 
And  lead  us  gently  on,  from  youth  to  age. 
Through  the  dark  valley  of  our  pilgrimage ; 
Enough  if  thus,  bending  to  thy  high  will, 
We  hold  our  Christian  course  through  good  or  ill, 
And  to  the  end  with  faith  and  hope  abide.'* 

Coleridge  was,  as  he  professed  boldly  enough  in  his  youth 
and  in  a  somewhat  more  apologetic  spirit  in  his  riper  years,  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  nature  poetry  of  Bowles.  But  his  own 
youthful  mood  of  "natural  gladness"  and  his  strange  power  of 
fantasy  made  his  work  strikingly  different  from  the  ratjier  drab 
expression  of  his  early  master.  It  seems  strange  to  a  casual 
reader  that  the  author  of  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  could 
have  owed  anything  to  The  Spirit  of  Discovery  by  Sea — and 
indeed,  he  did  not;  for  it  was  to  the  sonnets  and  to  such  poems 
as  the  Monody,  Written  at  Matlock  that  Coleridge  was  drawn. 

It  was  not  until  Coleridge's  thirtieth  year,  when  ill-health, 
the  growing  enslavement  to  opium,  domestic  estrangement,  and 
the  premature  decay  of  his  own  poetic  powers  bore  heavily  upon 
him,  that  he  wrote  his  Dejection:  An  Ode,  In  this  poem,  for 
the  first  time,  he  declares  explicitly  that  nature  is  not  in  itself 
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beautiful  or  glad ;  it  has  no  such  healing  or  ministering  power 
as  Wordsworth  had  assigned  to  it,  but  it  must  itself  be  informed 
by  the  spirit  of  Joy  in  the  observer.  Nature  itself  is  without 
power  to  solace  the  soul  of  man: — 

".   ...  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd, 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  Earth — '' 

The  surging  of  the  wind  suggests  to  him  almost  the  very  image 
of  ''confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight*'  with  which  Arnold 
closes  his  Dover  Beach: — 

"  What  tell'st  thou  now  about  ? 
'Tis  of  the  rushing  of  an  host  in  rout, 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting  wounds — 
Al  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with  the  cold ! " 

In  later  poems,  such  as  Work  Without  Hope  and  Youth  and  Age, 
the  beauty  of  nature  is  likewise  conditioned  by  the  mood  of  the 
observer.  Wordsworth,  in  his  earlier  years  a  fellow-disciple  of 
Bowles,  might  hold  that— 

'*....  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

But  to  Coleridge,  the  inspiration  of  nature  is  of  no  such  avail:— 

*'  Dewdrops  are  the  gems  of  morning. 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve ! 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve. 
When  we  are  old." 

As  to  Arnold,  whose  pessimism  was  not,  like  that  of  Coleridge, 
a  matter  of  physical  debility  and  of  personal  shipwreck,  but  an 
intellectual  attitude  toward  life,  the  mood  is  recurrent  through- 
out his  poetry.  His  melancholy  is  fed  by  deeper  roots  than  the 
eighteenth-century  sentiment  of  Bowles.  Hearty  as  he  was  in 
appearance  and  manner,  jocular  and  even  flippant  at  times  in  his 
familiar  speech  and  in  his  prose  writings,  his  poetry  is  saturated 
with  the  sadness  of  the  sceptic  who  would  fain  believe.  To  him, 
who  had  never,  like  Bowles,  stilled  the  doubtings  of  his  heart 
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in  the  security  of  a  country  parish,  there  was  no  easy  and  con- 
ventional refuge  from  despair.  The  solace  which  the  clergy- 
man accepted  with  his  creed,  or  which  he  found  in  the  long 
practice  of  his  vocation  and  his  faith,  did  not  come  to  Arnold, 
who  could  only  say  in  Despondency  of  the  beliefs  of  such  men: — 

"  The  thoughts  that  rain  their  steady  glow 
Like  stars  on  life's  cold  sea, 
Which  others  know,  or  say  they  know — 
They  never  shone  for  me." 

So  it  is  that  Arnold's  descriptions  of  nature,  perhaps  the 
most  original  and  the  most  richly  poetic  part  of  his  writings, 
are  fringed  with  the  shadow  of  evanescence.  It  is  no  mere 
elegiac  device,  no  conventional  mode  of  literary  expression, 
which  causes  his  natural  world,  like  the  cuckoo  in  his  Thyrsis^ 
to  be  forever  crying: — 

"  The  bloom  is  gone •i  and  with  the  bloom  go  I!  " 

Dover  Beachy  which  is  not  unlike  the  best  work  of  Bowles  in 
its  movement  and  its  diction,  concludes  with  an  expression  of 
doubt  which  is  as  far  from  Bowles's  simple  faith  as  its  imagery 
is  beyond  his  powers  :— 

"The  Sea  of  Faith 
Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth ^s  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl'd. 
But  now  I  only  hear 
Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar. 
Retreating,  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

**  Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 
To  one  another !  for  the  world,  which  seems  , 

To  He  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new. 
Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain ; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night.*' 

John  Robert  Moore. 
Indiana  University. 
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THE  SCAR 

After  those  nights  of  terror  and  of  blood 

How  still  it  is  here  in  the  starlit  vale ! 

How  the  cigale  tells  its  endless  tale 
And  the  owl  cries  in  the  wood ! 

Ah,  excellent  was  my  love,  and  good  to  see : 
None  was  his  peer  in  all  the  countryside : 
And  many  a  maid  would  fain  have  been  his  bride — 

But  he  had  chosen  me  ! 

He  came  back  here — these  crosses  mark  the  place 

Where  many  many  a  brave  man  lies ! — 't  was  such  a  night 
And  the  stars  showed  me  by  their  flickering  light 

The  scar  across  his  face. 

And  as  we  stood  beneath  the  silent  skies 

I  kissed  with  passionate  pride  that  seal  of  duty : 
Better  than  all  his  comeliness,  his  beauty 

That  seemed  to  mine  ^yts. 

And  then  I  told  him  all — the  cruel  whole ! 
That  night's  invasion,  terrors  and  alarms, 
Of  how  they  tore  me  from  my  mother's  arms  .  .  . 

The  wound  left  in  my  soul. 

The  burning  blush,  the  tears  which  scorched  and  scarred 
I  thought  that  he  would  strive  to  kiss  away : 
I  thought  that  he  in  love's  own  words  would  say 

My  fairness  was  not  marred. 

A  cry  of  horror — anger — then  of  shame ! 

His  arms  grew  limp,  about  me,  he  recoiled. 

Ah,  then  I  knew  that  I  in  truth  was  spoiled 
And  ne'er  could  be  the  same. 

And  as  I  stood  upon  this  field  of  blood 

Alone — how  strange  and  silent  seemed  the  vale ! 
How  the  cigale  told  its  endless  tale 

And  the  owl  cried  in  the  wood ! 

Elsie  B^'RDE. 

Nervi,  Italy. 
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THE  REPUTATION  OF  JOHN  DONNE  AS  METRIST 

I 

The  reputation  of  John  Donne  as  metrist  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes.  When,  for  instance,  Ben  Jonson,  the  earliest 
recorded  critic  of  Donne's  style,  confided  to  his  host,  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden,  that  John  Donne,  although  **the  first  poet  in 
the  world  for  some  things*',  still  "for not  keeping  of  accent,  de- 
served hanging",  he  probably  had  little  idea  that  posterity 
would  be  coupling  his  own  name  with  that  of  Donne  for  the 
same  sort  of  fault.  Yet,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  an- 
other great  English  'classicist',  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his 
famous  discussion  of  the  so-called  'Metaphysical  Poets',  was  to 
attribute  one  element  of  the  Metaphysical  style  to  the  examples 
of  Donne  and  of  Jonson,  "whose  manner  resembled  that  of 
of  Donne  more  in  the  ruggedness  of  his  lines  than  in  the  cast  of 
his  sentiments".  In  the  same  year,  moreover,  the  Reverend 
Vicesimus  Knox,  with  all  the  crabbed  dogmatism  of  many 
critics  in  his  profession,  predicted  that  the  neglect  of  the 
"graces  of  composition"  by  Donne,  Jonson,  and  their  imitator, 
Cowley,  would  result  in  their  being  hidden  away  "on  the  upper 
shelf  of  some  dusty  and  deserted  library".  (Ben  Jonson  had 
also  prophesied  that  Donne,  "for  not  being  understood,  would 
perish".)  But  something  went  wrong  with  their  expectations, 
and  one  can  imagine  the  expressions  of  astonishment  on  their 
faces  if  they  had  been  privileged  to  look  into  the  future  at  such 
statements  as  the  following,  written  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years  later  still;  that  is,  in  1921 :  "Donne's  verse  has  a 
powerful  and  haunting  harmony  of  its  own  .  .  .  . ;  and  the 
felicities  of  verse  are  as  frequent  and  startling  as  those  of 
phrasing." 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  contradictions.^  Have  we 
moderns  a  special  revelation  in  matters  which  have  been  con- 
cealed for  centuries?  Have  the  gods  suddenly  endowed  the 
readers  and  critics  of  the  last  few  decades  with  new  rhythmical 
and  poetical  senses?  Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  last  two  ques- 
tions may  be  "  Yes" ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  exceedingly  interest- 
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ing  (and  even  instrAictive)  to  follow  the  course  of  Donne's 
reputation  as  a  metrist  from  his  day  down  to  our  own,  and  to  see, 
if  possible,  why  at  the  present  time  there  has  been  such  a  revi- 
val of  appreciation  for  his  poetry  on  this  particular  score,  among 
many  another. 

II 

Very  curiously,  Donne's  metrical  peculiarities  seem  to  have 
troubled  no  one  between  the  time  of  Jonson  and  Dryden.  Per- 
haps Jacobean  and  Caroline  ears  were  better  attuned  than  those 
of  the  Restoration  to  the  rhythms  in  which  men  like  Mr.  Grier- 
son*  find  such  individual  harmonies;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
practically  all  the  Neo-Classicists  believed,  the  early  seventeenth- 
century  ear  may  itself  have  been  quite  deaf  to  any  beauty  of 
'numbers*.  At  any  rate,  Dryden's  fault-finding  (in  1668  and 
later)  with  Donne's  **rough  cadence'*,  despite  the  poet's  wit  and 
learning,  found  a  ready  reception  among  the  literary  public — 
soon  to  praise  extravagantly  the  'smoothness'  of  Edmund 
Waller— and  appeared  again  in  Milton's  nephew,  Edward  Phil- 
lips, in  1675.  And  the  tradition  has  persisted  from  then  con- 
tinuously to  the  twentieth  century.  Only  of  late  has  it  showed 
signs  of  weakening. 

The  explanation  of  this  attitude  is  simple  and  easily  under- 
standable, but  also  rather  surprising.  The  Neo-Classicists 
concentrated  their  attention  on  those  poems  of  Donne  which 
best  agreed  in  subject-matter  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  their 
own  later  age.  In  other  words,  just  as  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  had  appreciated  Donne  best  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
and  as  an  eloquent  and  considerate  preacher  (who  spoke  with  an 
hour-glass  at  his  elbow),  so  the  Neo-Classicists  read  him  as  one 
of  the  first  English  satirists.  Dryden's  comments,  however, 
were  made  upon  Donne's  versification  in  only  one  type  of  his 
poetry— his  satires,  which  are  unquestionably  the  most  apparently 
rough  and  irregular  of  all  his  work;  and  for  two  hundred  years 
or  so  the  majority  of  readers  based  their  verdict  concerning 
Donne's  rhythm  on  the  same  satires. 


^  The  quotation  at  the  end   of  the  first  paragraph  is  from  his  recent 
anthology,  Metaphysical  Poetry y  p.  xxiii. 
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The  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  this  attitude  toward 
Donne  was,  of  course,  the  self-styled  'versification'  of  three  of 
the  satires  by  Pope  and  Parnell.  The  popular  approval  of  Pope's 
work  (Parneirs  being  seldom  even  mentioned)  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  public's  opinion  of  Donne's  metrics.  There  were 
few  who  did  not  hold  that  Pope  had  vastly  improved  the  'numbers', 
although  many,  like  Johnson,  spoke  of  the  "imbecility"  of  his 
work  as  a  whole.  Among  the  supporters  of  Pope's  'versification' 
were  numbered  men  of  all  types:  Bishop  Warburton,  Pope's 
executor;  Vicesimus  Knox  once  more;  both  of  the  Warton 
brothers,  whose  ears  remained  Neo-Classic  in  spite  of  the 
scattering  Romantic  symptoms  in  their  heads;  the  writers  of 
the  New  and  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  one  of  the 
numerous  compendia  of  predigested  knowledge  for  which  the 
eighteenth  century  showed  so  much  fondness;  '*W.  G.",  a  friend 
of  the  lame  Scotch  printer,  Andrew  Shirrefs;  George  Ellis,  ed- 
itor of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  anthologies  of  older  En- 
glish poetry  at  the  end  of  the  century;  W.  L.  Bowles,  editor  of 
Pope's  works,  and  object  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  admiration; 
and  so  on.  These  men  and  many  others  seemed  to  know  Donne's 
satires  only — or  at  least  mainly — through  Pope's  weakened 
paraphrase. 

Those  who  mentioned  Donne's  own  satirical  style  directly, 
however,  nearly  always  had  some  sharp  or  amusing  phrase 
to  apply.  Walter  Harte,  who  was  tutor  to  Lord  Chester- 
field's son  and  who  predicted  of  Donne  that  although  "For- 
gotten now;  yet  still  his  fame  shall  last",  described  the 
satires  as  "maim'd  and  bruis'd".  William  Mason  apostrophized 
"rough  Donne" ;  and  the  industrious  cleric  and  historian, Thomas 
Birch,  spoke  of  Donne's  "most  inharmonious  versification". 
When,  in  1756,  in  the  general  introduction  to  his  Essay  on.  .  ,  . 
Pope,  Joseph  Warton  showed  a  slight  disposition  to  be  merci- 
ful to  Donne,  the  Monthly  Review  immediately  caught  him 
up  by  answering  with  an  emphatic  negative  his  paraphrase  of 
a  late  seventeenth-century  dictum  which  questioned  rhetorically 
whether  "any  man  with  a  poetical  ear  ever  yet  read  ten  lines  of 
Donne  without  disgust?"  And  thereupon  (in  his  next  edition) 
Warton  flabbily  placed  Donne  in  the  third  rank  of  his  poets  instead 
30 
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of  the  second!  He  did  so  with  regret,  nevertheless,  for  in  a  pas- 
sage in  his  later  edition  of  Pope's  works  (which,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, also  contains  an  interesting  juxtaposition  of  the  names 
of  Donne  and  of  the  man  who  preserved  for  us  Jonson's  traduc- 
tion of  Donne)  he  wrote : — 

**If  Donne  had  taken  equal  pains,  he  need  not  have  left  his 
numbers  so  much  more  rugged  and  disgusting,  than  many 
of  his  cotemporaries,  especially  one  so  exquisitely  melodi- 
ous as  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.** 

The  critics  during  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century 
continued  in  the  same  paths.  David  Hume,  with  his  most  un- 
poetical  of  souls,  found  in  the  satires  *'the  hardest  and  most  un- 
couth expression  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with'*.  George 
Jeffreys,  discussing  the  use  of  monosyllables  in  poetry,  stated 
that  "verses  ought  ....  not  to  stand  stock  still  like  doctor 
Donne's**.  James  Granger,  whose  once  popular  but  now  forgotten 
illustrated  Biographical  History  gave  his  age  the  terra  *to  gran- 
gerize', compared  Donne's  verses  to  the  ''running  down  of  a 
larum";  and  also,  copying  Dryden,  told  how  Donne's  "thoughts 
were  much  debased  by  his  versification".  In  the  latter  opinion 
he  was  followed  almost  word  for  word  by  Robert  Anderson,  in 
his  important  Poets  of  Great  Britain  series,  and  by  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  These  works  round  out  the 
Neo-CIassical  opinion  of  Donne  as  satirical  metrist. 

But  the  affair  did  not  end  with  the  eighteenth  century.  Every 
period  is  always  provided  with  its  reactionaries,  who,  if  not 
traditionalists  in  one  thing,  are  pretty  certain  to  be  so  in  an- 
other. The  nineteenth  century,  in  its  estimate  of  Donne's 
metrics,  was  no  exception  to  the  generalization.  Southey  over- 
indulged his  by  wit,  asserting  that — 

"Donne  could  never  have  become  a  poet,  unless  Apollo  tak- 
ing his  ears  under  his  divine  care,  would  have  wrought  as 
miraculous  a  change  in  their  internal  structure,  as  of  old 
he  wrought  in  the  external  of  those  of  Midas." 

Much  less  important  men  following  Southey,  such  as  John 
Aikin,  George  Cunningham,  and  Nathan  Drake,  expressed  the 
same  idea,  and  bridged  the  gap  between   Southey  and  Landor, 
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who  summarized  the  verse  of  the  satires  as  "Frost-bitten  and 
lumbaginous,  ....  gnarl'd  and  knotty".  This  judgment  was 
affirmed  by  such  female  essayists  as  Mrs.  K.  B.  Thompson,  by 
such  literary  historians  as  Thomas  Arnold  (not  the  Thomas), 
by  such  collectors  as  Thomas  Corser,  and  even — shameful  though 
it  be  Jto  confess — by  editors  of  Donne  themselves.  For  Norton, 
in  the  Grolier  Club  edition  of  1895,  stated  frankly  that  he  did  not 
**impugn**  Jonson*s  pronouncement,  and  called  Donne's  "sins  in 
this  respect  ....  unpardonable  and  unaccountable**.  Dr.Augus- 
tus  Jessop  had  said  virtually  the  same  thing,  and  Leslie  Stephen 
supported  him— even  going  him  a  bit  better  by  telling  how  "some 
strange  discord  in  form  and  substance*'  always  "sets  my  teeth  on 
edge**.  He  made  the  statement,  moreover,in  the  year  of  enlighten- 
ment, 1900.  Courthope,  to  be  sure,  was  quite  right  when  he  wrote 
shortly  afterwards  that  Donne's  influence  in  harmony  and  pro- 
portion was  not  such  as  would  "carry  forward  the  refinement  of 
our  language  from  one  social  stage  to  another*';  but  he  was 
looking  at  the  matter  historically. 

After  1900,  nevertheless,  very  few  opinions  can  be  found 
which  condemn  Donne  unequivocally  and  unqualifiedly  for  his 
*harshness*.     How,  then,  did  the  change  occur? 

in 

The  recognition  of  Donne  as  a  poet  with  a  certain,  if  limited, 
rhythmical  capacity  sprang  from  the  slow  realization  that  he  was 
the  author  of  other  poems  than  satires.  Just  as  the  latest  con- 
temporary development  in  Donne's  reputation  has  been  the 
perception  of  his  qualities  as  a  metrical  artist  and  technician, 
so,  in  accordance  with  its  own  new  tendencies,  the  nineteenth 
century  'discovered'  Donne  as  a  lyric  poet. 

Two  or  three  steps  in  this  direction,  however,  had  been. made 
before  1800.  The  silence  of  Donne* s  contemporaries  on  this 
particular  phase  of  the  subject  shows  at  least  that  they  did  not 
violently  disapprove  of  his  work.  Apparently  the  first  favorable 
remark  of  any  importance,  nevertheless,  was  made  by  Donne's 
idealistic  biographer,  "honest"  Izaak  Walton,  who  mentioned 
his  **many  divine  sonnets,  and  other  high,  holy,  and  harmonious 
composures" ;  but  as  Walton's  whole  passage  on  Donne's  poetry 
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was  merely  incidental  to  his  main  interest  in  Donne's  religious 
career,  the  choice  of  the  word  "harmonious"  may  indicate  little 
more  than  a  penchant  for  alliteration.  The  paragraph,  however, 
was  later  appropriated  by  William  Winstanley,  compiler  of  two 
hack  biographical  collections,  without  any  exact  acknowledgment. 

Bishop  Warburton,  however,  admirer  though  he  was  of  Pope's 
'versification*  of  the  satires,  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  the 
beauties  of  verse  in  other  classes  of  Donne's  poetry.  In  175 1 
he  wrote:  ".  .  .  .  as  appears  by  his  other  poems,  and  especially 
from  that  fine  one,  called  the  Progress  of  the  Soul^  his  verse  did 
not  want  harmony."  Pope  himself  had  commended  the  same 
poem,  although  not  specifically  for  its  'numbers*.  Some  si.xteen 
years  later  the  Critical  Review  voiced  a  general  protest  against 
**the  great  inclination"  which  **the  present  age  discovers 
towards  the  uncultivated  measure  of  Donne  and  Jonson".  Dr. 
Andrew  Kippis,  of  the  Biographia  Britaunica,  also  defended 
Donne  against  Warton's  charge  about  **ten  lines  of  poetry"  by 
simply  quoting  four  stanzas  from  ** Valediction:  Forbidding 
Mourning".  These  few  vindications,  however,  were  sporadic 
and  more  or  less  unconscious  in  their  attempts  at  a  readjust- 
ment of  Donne*s  reputation  as  a  metrist. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  it  became  more 
and  more  the  custom  for  really  perspicacious  critics  to  make  the 
distinction  between  Donne*s  satires  and  much  of  his  other  verse. 
Alexander  Chalmers  did  so  in  his  edition  of  the  English  poets. 
Mrs.  Anna  Jameson  just  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  her  Memoirs 
of  the  Loves  of  the  Poets  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  Penny 
Cyclopcedia  put  the  situation  strikingly  when  it  wrote,  in  1837, 
that  ** whilst  many  of  the  pieces  of  Donne,  written  in  lyric 
measures,  are  absolute  music,  what  he  has  composed  in  the 
heroic  measure  is  painfully  uncouth  and  barbarous**.  Others 
who  seasoned  their  criticism  of  the  satires  with  praise  of  the 
lyrics  were  Henry  Alford,  editor  of  Donne;  Edward  Farr,  anthol- 
ogist; Dr.  George  Macdonald,  author  of  England's  Antiphon\ 
Archbishop  Trench,  whose  studies  of  words  did  so  much  to  pop- 
ularize the  science;  and  the  equally  famous  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
Henry  Beers  also  qualified  his  criticism  similarly  in  1890;  and 
the  all-inclusive  Saintsbury  in  1896  penned  an  unusually  sane 
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analysis  of  the  changed  points  of  view  at  that  date.  The  whole 
subject  was  such  a  'live'  one  at  the  juncture  of  the  centuries 
that  nearly  all  of  the  flood  of  magazine  articles  and  the  like  which 
took  up  the  larger  subject  of  Donne  as  a  poet  also  at  least 
touched  upon  his  abilities  as  an  artist  in  prosody.  Among 
these  periodicals  and  journals  may  be  listed  the  Academy y  the 
Philadelphia  Citisen,  the  Temple  Bar^  the  National  Review,  the 
Neiv  World,  Leisure  Hours,  and  the  Argosy.  All  of  these 
factors  were  important  in  establishing  Donne  as  a  poet  in 
technique  as  well  as  in  imagination. 

IV 

But  most  of  these  writers  had  done  nothing  but  the  obvious 
thing,  to  persons  of  open  ears  and  minds.  The  melody  in 
Donne's  lyrics  could  escape  only  the  orally  and  mentally  deaf. 
The  final  stage  in  the  development  of  his  reputation  came,  first, 
through  the  hesitating  suggestion  of  a  few  'radicals*  that 
Donne's  form,  even  —  or  better,  perhaps,  especially — in  his 
satires,  was  not  negligent;  and,  second,  through  the  rapidly  ac- 
cepted hypothesis  that  this  form  was,  in  fact,  carefully  planned, 
with  a  well-designed  scheme  of  original  versification  and  of  the 
effect  to  be  achieved,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Persius. 

Donne  himself,  in  several  of  his  poems,  was  not  afraid  to  antic- 
ipate the  critics  of  his  'ruggedness',  for  he  spoke  of  his  "harsh 
verse"  and  its  "lame  measure",  of  his  "coarse  lines",  and  so 
on,  in  various  places.  Yet  much  of  this  was  merely  conventional 
modesty.  Thomas  Carew's  elegy  on  Donne  contains  lines 
which  are  apparently  the  only  expression  of  a  contemporary  under- 
standing of  Donne's  efforts  in  prosody.  Carew  first  praised  his 
friend  and  "master"  for  drawing  "a  line  of  masculine  expres- 
sion"—a  phrase  which  was  later  to  be  applied  to  another  'rough' 
Metaphysical  satirist,  John  Cleveland.    He  then  went  on:— 

"  But  thou  art  gone,  and  thy  strict  lawes  will  be 
Too  hard  for  Libertines  in  Poetry. 
They  will  rcpeale  the  goodly  exiPd  traine 
Of  gods  and  goddesses,  which  in  thy  just  raigne 
Were  bauish'd  nobler  Poems,  now,  with  these 
The  silenc'd  tales  o*  th*  Metamorphoses 
Shall  stuflFe  their  lines,  and  swell  the  windy  Page, 
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Till  Verse  refin'd  by  thee,  in  this  last  Age, 
Turne  ballad  rime,  Or  those  old  Idolls  bee 
Ador'd  againe,  with  new  apostasie.** 

This,  being  interpreted,  seems  to  state  as  plainly  as  possible  that 
Donne  had  attempted  to  work  two  kinds  of  reform  in  poetry — 
one  in  material,  and  the  other  in  style  and  versification.  And, 
after  all,  what  would  be  more  natural  ?  English  poetry  was  still 
in  its  childhood,  precocious  as  that  childhood  was,  and  the 
desire  to  direct  and  stabilize  it  by  experiment  was  manifest 
everywhere.  Wyatt's  earlier  metre,  often  tending  toward  the 
old  Teutonic  four-stress  line  although  containing  the  correct 
five-stress  number  of  syllables,  and  Surrey's  verse,  occasionally 
approximating  mediaeval  forms,  as  in  his  'poulter's  measure', 
may  both  have  been  experimental.  The  grotesque  attempts  of 
translators  like  Abraham  Fraunce  and  Richard  Stanyhurst  at 
quantitative  verse  were  merely  more  startling  exhibitions  of  the 
same  reformative  purpose.  Why,  then,  should  not  Donne  make 
his  contribution  to  the  same  cause?  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
theory  of  those  who  have  tried  to  solve  what  they  have  called 
his  'secret'  and  his  'mystery'. 

The  exoneration  of  Donne  from  the  charge  of  simple  slovenli- 
ness in  workmanship,  then,  had  its  real  roots  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  nothing  grew  from  them  until  the  later  eighteenth. 
A  writer  (perhaps  Goldsmith)  in  the  Literary  Magazine  for 
1758  then  suggested  that  Donne  "seems  to  have  been  at  pains 
not  to  pass  for  a  poet" ;  and  Richard  Hurd,  best  known  for  his 
Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,  not  long  afterward  asserted 
that  both  Donne  and  Jonson  ''affected  harsh  numbers  and  un- 
couth expression". 

The  nineteenth  century  developed  the  idea,  and  numbered 
among  its  appraisers  of  Donne's  metre  some  of  its  best  poets  and 
critics.  Wordsworth  wrote  clear-mindedly  that  the  "exponent 
or  symbol  held  forth  by  metrical  language  must  in  different  eras 
of  literature  have  excited  very  different  expectations",  and  cited 
the  age  of  Donne  and  Cowley  in  comparison  with  that  of  Dry- 
den  or  Pope.  Coleridge,  however,  was  the  first  to  go  the  whole 
length  in  his  appreciation  and  analysis — although  his  pene- 
tration is  less  surprising  when  we  remember  his  interest  in  such 
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metrical  questions,  as  evidenced  by  Christabel.  That  Coleridge 
commended  the  smoothness  of  the  songs  goes  without  saying; 
in  addition,  however,  he  wrote  on  several  occasions  to  this 
general  effect : — 

'*....  to  read  Donne  you  must  measure  time^  and  discover 
the  tittle  of  each  word  oy  the  sense  of  the  passion.  ...  In 
poems  where  the  writer  thinks,  and  expects  the  reader  to  do 
so,  the  sense  must  be  understood  to  understand  the  metre." 

The  short-lived  Retrospective  Review,  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
century,  was  another  'high  spot'  in  the  discovery  of  Donne, 
finding  in  him  **a  mode  of  expression  sihgulary  terse,  simple 
and  condensed — an  exquisite  ear  for  the  melody  of  versifica- 
tion  " 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  George  L.  Craik  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  great  enthusiast  for  all  the  poems: 
**....  we  cannot  doubt",  he  wrote  in  his  short  history  of  litera- 
ture, "that  whatever  harshness  they  have  was  designedly  given 
to  them,  and  was  conceived  to  infuse  into- them  an  essential 
part  of  their  relish."  He  also  elaborated  on  the  effect  of  their 
"deep  and  subtle  music  ....  in  which  the  cadences  respond  to 
the  sentiment,  when  enunciated  with  a  true  feeling  of  all  they 
convey".  Then  came  Robert  Browning,  whose  influence,  al- 
though indirect,  has  been  very  far-reaching,  and  whose  frequent 
stylistic  similarity  to  Donne  has  often  been  remarked.  In  fact, 
Alexander  Grosart  dedicated  his  edition  of  Donne  to  Browning, 
"knowing  how  much  his  poetry,  with  every  abatement,  is  valued 
and  assimilated  by  him".  Elizabeth  Barrett,  indeed,  noticed 
Browning's  devotion  early  in  their  acquaintance,  and  several 
times  spoke  of  "your  Donne".  Grosart  himself,  although 
scouting  the  idea  of  Donne's  "indifference",  still  failed  to  find 
any  prevailing  'smoothness*  in  him.  "J.  W.  Hales  also  reiterated 
the  doctrine  of  Donhe's  premeditated  effects ;  and  Arthur  Symons 
declared  outright  that  Donne— 

"began  with  metre  and  invented  a  system  of  prosody  which 
has  many  merits,  and  would  have  had  more  in  less  arbitrary 
hands.  ...  If  one  will  but  read  him  always  for  the  sense, 
for  the  natural  emphasis  of  what  he  has  to  say,  there  are 
few  lines  which  will  not  come  out  at  all  events  in  the  way 
in  which  he  meant  them  to  be  delivered." 
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Edmund  Gosse,  most  romantic  of  biographers  and  apologfists, 
insisted  in  1894  that  **it  seems  certain  that  he  intentionally  intro- 
duced a  revolution  into  English  versification",  in  reaction 
against  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  their  ilk.  Saintsbury,  however, 
betrayed  an  abnormal  scepticism  in  the  view  that  although 
Donne's  "roughness  was  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  deliberate", 
yet  that  he  "had  any  intention  of  attempting  a  new  prosody 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  believing**.  But  here  Saints- 
bury  stands  almost  alone,  since  others,  such  as  Schelling  and 
Chadwick,  speak  of  Donne*s  "successful  inventive  ingenuity  in 
the  device  of  metrical  effects*',  or  of  his  "stiff-necked  individual- 
ity** of  rhythm. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  students  and  scholars,  who  had  al- 
ways been  interested  in  Donne,  took  a  new  and  more  scientifi- 
cally thorough  approach  to  his  prosody,  and  many  studies  and 
papers  were  either  printed  or  delivered.  Germans  like  Rudolph 
Richter  and  Wilhelm  Trost  took  up  his  style  in  the  usual 
pedestrian  German  fashion,  treating  his  technique  incidentally. 
The  "perpetual  'hovering  accent*'*  mentioned  by  Professor 
Belden  is  certainly  very  descriptive  of  Donne*s  metrics.  But 
the  most  important  of  these  works  is  that  by  Wightman  F. 
Melton,  entitled  The  Rhetoric  of  John  Donne's  Verse  (to  which 
this  essay  is  indebted  for  much  nineteenth -century  critical 
material).  Melton's  solution  of  the  "riddle*'  of  Donne — /.^.,  by 
stressing  Donne's  abundant  use  of  secondary  accent  and  of  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  now  in  arsis,  now  in  thesis,  posi- 
tions— is  often  fantastic  in  its  applications,  but  at  least  it  is 
provocative;  and  although  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  the  last  word 
on  the  subject,  it  is  certainly  in  accord  with  the  modem  estimate 
of  Donne  as  a  real  metrist. 


Melton*s  dissertation,  however,  was  in  1906.  As  the  country 
newspaper  critics  say,  'much  water  has  flowed  under  the  po- 
etical bridges'  between  1906  and  1922.  Has  Donne  suffered  or 
gained  by  the  passage  of  time  and  the  development  of  poetical 
theory?  The  answer  is  unquestionably  that  his  position  is 
stronger  than  ever. 
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For  Donne  was  essentially  a  modern  poet.  One  can  imagine 
him  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  realists,  imagists,  and  vers 
librists  of  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  'Hardness',  *the  exact 
word*,  'intensity*,  'no  compromise  with  public  taste',  'accom- 
modation of  metre  to  sense',  'the  deeper,  subtler  rhythms 
of  common  speech*,  etc.,  etc.,— these  all  seemed  to  be  cardinal 
articles  in  Donne's  poetical  creed.  The  contemporary  revival  of 
interest  in  the  whole  group  of  'Metaphysical*  poets  has  concen- 
trated on  Donne,  and  has  not  neglected  his  metrics.  Readers 
of  all  classes  have  been  attracted  and  piqued  by  him.  Poets 
like  J.  C.  Squire  and  T.  S.  Eliot  have  been  called  (sometimes, 
indeed,  with  overstatements  of  the  case)  *  Metaphysical*  in  both 
style  and  substance;  and  so  have  Hardy  and  Meredith.  Richard 
Aldington,  a  true  classicist  among  vers  librists,  often  mentions 
Donne  and  Cowley  in  his  criticisms;  and  even  such  American 
poets  of  the  youngest  generation  as  Glenway  Wcstcott  have  been 
carried  away  by  Donne's  religious  sonnets.  A  friend  of  mine — 
an  amateur  poet  (for  he  'has  published  nothing  as  yet'),  who  reads 
verse  with  the  long,  chanting  cadence  so  popular  to-day — was 
overjoyed  to  pick  up  Grierson's  edition  of  Donne  at  half  price, 
and  I  have  already  noticed  the  influence  of  Donne's  metre  in 
some  of  his  more  chameleon-like  work.  The  literary  critics  of  the 
newspapers — as,  for  instance,  Llewellyn  Jones  of  the  Chicago 
/^^x/— frequently  refer  to  Donne  and  his  metrical  style.  Nor, 
finally,  have  the  schools  overlooked  him,  for  many  college  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  my  acquaintance  have  shown  themselves 
fascinated  both  by  what  he  has  to  say  and  by  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  he  says  it. 

For  many  years,  indeeed,  it  has  been  a  habit  to  call  the 
measure  of  Donne's  satires  "conversational";  and  some  have 
found  the  "sonorous  dignity"  of  the  prose  of  Bacon  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  in  the  funeral  elegies.  Neo-Classicists  like 
Matthew  Prior  and  Dr.  John  Brown,  indeed,  had  accused  Donne 
of  actually  writing  prose,  but  their  words  were  not  meant  to  be 
complimentary,  as  were  those  of  Dr.  Sprat  when  he  praised  the 
"inequality  of  number"  in  Cowley's  Pindarics  because  of  "its 
near  affinity  with  prose".  To-day  it  is  not  quite  such  a  criminal 
offence  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  draw  upon  the  re- 
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sources  of  less  obvious  prose  rhythm  for  true  poetical  metrical 
effects.  *Free  verse*,  having  squandered  its  overflow  of  vitality 
in  excess,  is  beginning  to  settle  down  and  adjust  and  combine 
itself  with  the  older  metres;  and  this  combination  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in  Donne.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  Donne  is 
becoming  more  and  more  widely  read  for  his  technique,  just  as 
he  and  the  other  'Metaphysical'  poets  are  also  being  read  for 
their  substance? 

Arthur  H.  Nethercot. 

Northwestern  University. 
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**  Quinquireme  of  Nineveh  from  distant  Ophir, 
Rowing  home  to  haven  in  sunny  Palestine, 
With  a  cargo  of  ivory, 
And  apes,  and  peacocks, 
Sandalwood,  cedarwood,  and  sweet  white  wine. 

"  Stately  Spanish  galleon  coming  from  the  Isthmus, 
Dipping  through  the  tropics  by  the  palm-green  shores, 
With  a  cargo  of  diamonds. 
Emeralds,  amethysts. 
Topazes,  and  cinnamon,  and  gold  moidores. 

*'  Dirty  British  coaster  with  a  salt-caked  smoke-stack, 
Butting  through  the  Channel  in  the  mad  March  days, 
With  a  cargo  of  Tyne  coal. 
Road-rails,  pig-lead. 
Fire-wood,  iron-ware,  and  cheap  tin  trays.** 

I  am  convinced  that  Masefield  has  omitted  the  most  fascinat- 
ing stanza,  that  is,  the  stanza  dealing  with  the  mediaeval  mer- 
chant from  Venice,  or  from  Visby,  or  from  Marseilles,  or  Bristol, 
or  Bordeaux,  or  from  London  town.  What  tales  could  he  not 
tell  of  dangers  by  water  or  by  land,  when,  to  get  a  cargo  of 
spices,  licorice,  rice,  silks,  he  had  to  enter  the  harbors  of  Alex- 
andria, or  of  Jaffa,  where  religious  feeling  ran  high,  and  where 
his  zeal  might  easily  result  in  the  confiscation  of  his  cargo  and 
his  imprisonment,  possibly  his  execution  after  long  and  exquisite 
Oriental  tortures ! 

And  what  a  transformation  this  travelling  to  far  countries  and 
this  trafficking  in  things  of  beauty  would  bring  to  him!  What 
gifts  would  he  bring  home  to  his  wife,  or  to  his  family?  Would 
it  be  a  gown  or  a  ribbon,  or  would  it  be  a  jewel,  a  manuscript 
beautifully  illuminated,  a  carving  in  ivory,  or  a  Byzantine  paint- 
ing? And  when  he  had  done  with  dangerous  voyages  and  had 
amassed  his  fortune,  how  would  he  spend  his  days  of  leisure? 
Revolutions,  wars,  fire,  prejudice,  and  the  slow  decay  of  centuries 
have  swept  away  many  of  the  answers.  They  are  now  to  be  found 
here  and  there  in  the  museums,  in  stray  references  in  literature, 
in  the  churches — but  for  the  most  part,  there  is  silence. 
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It  is  the  silences  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  are  at  once  their 
glory  and  our  deep  regret.  Although  Langland  decries  those 
people  who  erect  costly  monuments  and  magnificant  stained- 
glass  windows  and  put  their  names  and  praises  thereupon,  we 
wish  that  more  of  those  personal  testimonies  were  in  existence. 
In  the  Renaissance,  we  have  plenty  of  it — the  Burgomaster 
Meyer  and  all  his  family  crowding  the  Madonna  is  only  a  sym- 
bol of  the  desire  of  later  notabilities  to  see  to  it  that  their  light 
is  not  hidden  under  a  bushel.  This  intrusion  of  the  individual 
into  public  notice  is  quite  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  smacked  too  much  of  the  chief  of  the  deadly  sins,  which 
is  Pride.  Much  of  mediaeval  art  cannot  be  definitely  assigned 
to  any  known  patron.  If  we  were  able  to  take  the  roll  of  the 
parish  churches,  the  chantries  and  chapels  of  the  cathedrals  all 
Europe  over,  we  should,  I  think,  find  that  the  piety  of  the  mer- 
chant was  at  the  bottom  of  much,  if  not  of  most  of  them.  If  the 
merchant  gives  his  son  to  the  monastery,  his  daughter  to  the 
convent,  and  they  erect  a  new  chancel  for  the  church,  or  a  new 
cloister,  or  have  skilled  carvers  put  in  a  new  set  of  choir-stalls 
with  wonderful  misericordes,  whose  money  pays  for  it?  We  do 
know  that  one  family  of  mediaeval  merchants — the  FitzHardinges 
— built  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  that  another— the  Cannynges — 
is  responsible  for  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliflfe,  Bristol, 
"the  fairest,  the  goodliest,  the  most  famous  parish -church  in 
England**.  We  do  know  of  the  guild  chapels  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral which  have  been  so  recently  restored  to  their  primitive  use, 
and  of  the  guild  windows  in  Chartres  Cathedral.  We  are  also 
told  by  Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London^  that  the  chapel  of  St. 
Edmund  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  Spittle,  was  built  by 
William  Evesham,  pepperer,  in  1391,  behind  which  chapel  he 
built  a  retreat-house  for  the  aldermen.  He  also  tells  us  that  St. 
Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  was  built  by  John  Loveken,  stock- 
fishmonger,  four  times  lord  mayor,  in  which  he  is  buried  "in  the 
Quier,  vnder  a  faire  tombe  with  Images  of  him  and  his  wife  in 
Alabaster**.  His  servant,  afterward  the  famous  Sir  William 
Walworth,  the  lord  mayor  who  slew  Wat  Tyler,  enlarged  the 
choir  and  built  several  chapels  to  the  church.  Stowe  also  tells 
us  that  St.  Martin's  in  the  Vintry  was  built  in  1399  by  a  Gascon 
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merchant,  in  which  church  he  and  many  wine  merchants  were 
buried  under  sumptuous  monuments.  How  many  and  what 
strange  cargoes  have  thus  become  transmuted  into  stone  and 
glass ! 

The  most  noted  mediaeval  dwelling-house  in  London  was  pos- 
sibly Crosby  Hall,  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and  wool 
merchant,  in  1466.  This  was,  until  1907,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Chelsea,  one  of  the  most  prized  relics  of  Old  London.  It  was 
occupied  by  Richard,  so-called  Protector,  afterwards  Richard 
ni,  and  was  later  a  favorite  residence  of  foreign  ambassadors. 
Sir  John  lies  buried  in  the  church  within  a  modest  stone's 
throw,  St.  Helen's,  which  church  he  beautified  and  adorned 
with  windows  and  chapels,  one  of  which  chapels  still  bears 
his  name. 

Simon  Eyre,  shoemaker,  upholsterer,  draper,  who  founded  his 
fortune  by  buying  a  cargo  of  goods  from  a  foreign  merchant  who 
was  in  a  suspicious  hurry  to  get  out  of  port  without  coming  into 
too  close  contact  with  the  port  authorities,  about  whom  Thomas 
Dekker  wrote  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday^  is  rather  typical  of  the 
mediaeval  merchant.  He  and  all  of  his  kind  took  without  ques- 
tion and  without  remark  the  dictum  that  the  surplus  wealth  of 
the  few  should  become  the  property  of  the  many,  and  should  be 
administered  for  the  common  good.  He  built  Leadenhall,  and 
added  a  large  and  beautiful  chapel.  At  his  death  he  left  a  gift 
in  money  to  each  captive  in  all  the  London  prisons  and  those 
within  the  radius  of  one  mile  of  the  city.  He  left  two  thousand 
marks  for  dowries  and  marriage-portions  for  maidens.  He  left 
three  thousand  marks  to  the  drapers  to  endow  perpetual  services 
in  the  chapel  of  Leadenhall  and  the  support  of  one  warden,  five 
secular  priests,  six  clerks  and  two  choristers,  and  a  master  for 
grammar,  one  for  writing  and  one  for  singing.  He  acted  quite 
in  accord  with  the  advice  given  by  Langland  to  merchants.  When 
Piers  the  Plowman  received  the  Pardon  from  Truth,  he  read  that 
merchants  should  have  a  share  in  it:-— 

"  Merchants  in  the  margin      had  many  years, 
But  no  a  pena  et  a  culpa      would  the  pope  grant  them  ; 
Because  they  do  not  observe  their  holy  days      as  Holy  Church  teacheth, 
And  they  swear  by  their  soul,      and  *May  God  help  them,* 
Against  clean  conscience,      in  order  to  sell  their  merchandise. 
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But  under  hfs  secret  seal      Truth  sent  them  a  letter 
That  they  should  buy  boldly,      what  best  pleased  them, 
And  afterwards  sell  it  again,      and  save  the  winnings, 
And  repair  hospitals  therewith,      and  help  folk  in  trouble, 
And  with  their  money      repair  bad  roads. 
And  broken  bridges      on  the  highway  repair. 
Give  maidens  marriage  portions,      or  dowries  to  make  them  nuns ; 
Poor  people  and  prisoners,      give  them  their  food, 
And  set  scholars  to  school,      or  to  some  trade ; 
Help  monasteries,      and  endow  them  better  ;~ 
And  I  shall  send  you  myself      St.  Michael  my  Archangel, 
That  no  devil  shall  harm  you      nor  frighten  you  in  dying. 
And  protect  you  from  despair      if  ye  will  do  thus. 
And  send  your  souls  in  safety      to  my  saints  in  joy/*  * 

A  third  famous  merchant  was  one  Richard  Whittington,  who 
had  the  promise  of  Bow  Bells  that  he  should  be  thrice  lord  mayor 
of  London.  One  of  his  architectual  ventures  was  the  building 
of  the  Guildhall,  chapel  and  library,  a  part  of  which  work  is  still 
in  existence.  He  also  built  for  the  Franciscans  or  Greyfriars,  a 
new  library,  and  later  he  built  the  church  of  St.  Michael's, 
Paternoster,  to  which  he  added  a  college  and  almshouses.  It  was 
in  St.  Michael's  that  he  was  thrice  buried. 

Stowe  mentions  also  a  certain  Angel  Dune,  grocer,  who  built 
a  fair  house  in  Tower  Street,  with  a  high  tower  of  brick  to  over- 
look his  neighbors,  which  tower  was  an  innovation  in  house- 
building. But  this  delight  of  his  eye  was  punished  with  blind- 
ness some  years  before  his  death. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  the  psychologists  were  to  give  us  a 
scale  for  measuring  influences  in  history,  some  intellectual 
slide-rule;  in  that  case  we  might  find  the  percentage  of  influence 
which  the  wealthy  merchants  exerted  on  domestic  architecture, 
and  on  civic  architecture.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  nobility 
possessed  exclusive  taste  in  architecture,  because  of  the  castles 
and  halls;  in  many  cases  we  know  that  the  nobles  possessed  the 
castles  and  halls  and  the  merchants  possessed  the  mortgages. 
But  we  may  measure  in  some  degree  what  merchants  meant  to 
domestic  architecture  by  observing  Crosby  Hall  in  London,  the 
Fugger  House  in  Augsburg,  and  the  Nassau  House  in  Nurem- 
berg; and  to  civic  architecture  by  observing  the  fragments  of  the 
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original  Guildhall  in  London  and  of  the  halls  of  the  various  Lon- 
don Companies,  Paris  Hall  and  the  Maison  des  Orientaux  in 
Bruges,  the  cloth  halls  at  Ypres  and  Arras  and  the  Hotels  de 
Ville  of  Louvain  and  Brussels. 

We  are  told  that  amongst  the  seals  on  the  parchments — deeds 
and  charters  preserved  in  Oxford  and  London,  coming  from 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle-English  times — there  are  many  which 
bear  the  impressions  of  fine  Greek  gems  now  lost.  How  did 
these  gems  reach  England  ?  Could  not  a  few  have  been  found  in 
the  fields,  the  remains  of  the  Roman  conquest }  Or  is  it  not 
more  likely  that  they  came  by  way  of  Marseilles  through  the 
merchants,  native  or  foreign }  We  know  that  Jewish  and  African 
merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  northern  coasts  even  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  for  we  have  the  pathetic  story  of 
Charlemagne  observing  the  first  inroads  of  the  Vikings.  The 
old  chronicle  tells  us  that  one  day  when  Charlemagne  had 
stopped  in  a  city  of  Gallia  Narbonnensis,  a  few  Scandinavian 
boats  came  to  plunder  even  within  the  limits  of  the  harbor. 
Some  thought  they  were  Jewish  merchants,  some  thought  them 
either  Africans  or  traders  from  Brittany.  Charlemagne  recog- 
nized them  and  sent  pursuers  after  them,  at  which  they  quickly 
disappeared.  The  emperor  stood  by  the  window  with  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks.  Being  asked  the  cause  of  his  grief, 
he  said  that  he  wept  for  the  woes  that  these  folk  would  bring  to 
his  successors,  when  they  were  bold  enough  to  venture  so  far 
within  his  land  during  his  lifetime. 

What  a  sight  must  the  quay  of  Marseilles  have  presented  in 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century !  Still  a  free  town,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  culture  much  older  than  the  rest  of  France,  a 
culture  that  derived  directly  from  Greece  without  any  interme- 
diary of  barbarian;  a  Christianity  which,  it  was  maintained, 
came  directly  from  the  Holy  Land  through  the  Saints  Mary, 
Martha  and  Lazarus ;  a  free  town,  the  harbor  of  which  welcomed 
galleys  from  Africa  and  from  Asia,  the  shipping-point  of  the 
Crusades.  We  still  have  the  promissory  notes  of  some  of  the 
English  kings  to  pay  for  the  equipment  in  arms  and  horses  of 
the  good  knights  embarking  from  that  port.     What  a  wealth  of 
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goldsmith  work,  and  beautiful  fabrics  must  have  been  in  evi- 
dence in   the  houses   of  the  wealthy  merchants  there!     How 
strange  it  must  all  have  seemed  to  the  eager  young  knights  com- 
ing directly  from  Norway,  from  Scotland,  from  the  moors  of 
Yorkshire,  with  the  cross  on  their  shoulder ;  how  strange  it  must 
have  seemed  to  them  to  see  the  luxuries  of  the  burghers*  houses, 
rich  plate  and  walls  hung  with  priceless  cloth  of  gold,  while  their 
home  castles  were  bare.     Later,  of  course,  when  the  looms  of 
Flanders  were  at  work,  there  was  plenty  for  the  rich  burgher  and 
for  the  poor  noble  as  well ;  and  when  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune 
which  was  rare,  Edward  III  brought  home  a  good  housewife  as 
his  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  he  brought  over  weavers  who 
could  weave  tapestries  in  London.    This  would  at  once  popular- 
ize the  fabrics,  if  they  were  not  already  popular.    At  any  rate, 
soon  the  burghers  seem  to  have  had  various  suits  of  tapestries 
or  rugs  for  civic  displays,  for  we  hear  of  the  streets  being  hung 
with  tapestries  representing  forest  scenes.    When  the  Black 
Prince  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  London  after  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  bringing  with  him  his  royal    prisoner,  King  John  of 
France,  the  houses  of  London  were  hung  with  tapestries  repre- 
senting battles. 

And,  indeed,  London  was  no  provincial  city.  William  Fitz- 
Stephen,  the  disciple  and  biographer  of  St.  Thomas  4  Becket, 
in  his  Description  of  London  prefixed  to  his  Life  of  the  saint, 
tells  us  of  the  touch  with  Arabia,  Palestine,  Russia,  Egypt,  and 
China  that  one  had  through  the  merchants  who  flocked  to  London : 
"To  this  city  from  every  nation  under  heaven  merchants  bring 
their  commodities  by  sea, — 

***  Arabia's  gold,  Sabaea's  spice  and  incense, 
Scytbia's  keen  weapons,  and  the  oil  of  palms 
From  Babylon's  rich  soil,  Nile's  precious  gems, 
Sera*s  rich  vestures  and  the  wine  of  Gaul, 
Hither  are  sent**' 

We  know  that  there  were  little  colonies  of  foreign  merchants 
settled  here  and  there  through  England.  The  Teutonic  merchants 
of  the  Hanse  were  old  residents.  The  intercourse  among  Genoa, 
Florence,  Venice,  Portugal  and  England  was  close.  We  know 
that  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  one  of  a  commission  to  treat  with  the 
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Genoese  about  granting  them  a  harbor  on  ttve  English  co^at ;  ^nd 
we  have  a  letter  from  Pope  Innocent  IV  to  King  Henry  III,  dated 
February  20, 1252,  recommending  to  his  protection  two  merchants 
of  Sienna,  about  to  settle  in  England.  This  was  probably  one  of 
the  great  banking-houses,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  as  the  Bardi 
and  the  Frescobaldi  of  Florence,  theLeopardi,  the  Pulcbi,  Luke* 
de  Lucca,  and  the  merchants  from  Lombardy»  who  gava  w 
I^mbard  Street,  the  word  lumber^  and  the  sign  of  the  tbrae 
balls. 

These  foreign  colonies  were  not  always  Christian,  a$  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  Guild  of  Calendars  of  Bristol,  on^  pious  4Mty  - 
of  which  was  the  maintenance  of  a  school  where  cbiidreo  oi 
pagan  merchants  dwelling  in  the  city  should  receive  a  Chrietiao 
education.  All  these  merchants  coming  from  afar  are  sure  to  have 
brought  with  them  among  their  household  efiEects  0bjeis  4'a^i 
which  would  have  an  influence  upon  the  taste  of  their  associates. 
Possibly  it  was  the  merchants  who  brought  the  art  of  enamel 
work  from  Venice  to  Limoges  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  wa9 
they  who  brought  the  ivory  for  the  carvings  which  were  famous; 
and  the  alabaster  for  which  Nottingham  was  celebrated.  It  wa3 
the  merchants  who  lay  down  at  last  in  peace  under  roomo- 
rials  of  Flemish  brass  finer  than  any  noble  or  churcbm^Mji  jc^jcl 
boast  of.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  greatest  pictuse  of 
the  Middle  Ages— I  am  willing  to  say  the  greatest  picture  of 
all  time— was  painted  at  the  request  of  a  merchant.  I  meim 
the  great  Ghent  Altar,  Tht  Adoration  0/  thi  Lami^  by  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  in  another  way  mercbants  wese  bene- 
factors of  art.  The  vintner  Richard  Chaucer  gave  to  the  world 
his  son,  and  English  poetry  still  shines  from  his  brightness. 
The  London  merchant  Gilbert  4  Becket  gave  his  son  to  the 
Church,  which  so  prized  him  that  he  became  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  laid  down  JSis  life  in  her  defense.  He  has  beefe 
sung  many  times,  and  his  shrine  was  one  of  the  richest  works  of 
art  in  England.  Then,  the  merchant  Peter  Bernadone,  who  in 
his  wanderings  married  a  French  wife,  whom  he  broii^ht  to  his 
home  in  Assist,  named  bis  small  s(Hi  for  the  QK^her*s  native 
land,  and  Francis  of  Aa949i»  tbe  little  f^x  mM  of  Qoi^  G^d'A 
3« 
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troubadour,  changed  the  whole  world.  He  was  the  first  Italian 
poet;  Giotto's  fame  is  bound  to  his;  his  influence  on  art  is  in- 
calculable and  has  never  ceased. 

The  customs  returns  for  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies of  the  Port  of  London  are  very  interesting.  We  see  there 
the  arrival  of  cargoes  of  furs  from  Norway,  wines  from  France, 
Spain  and  the  Rhine,  while  Portuguese  and  Venetian  galleys 
bring  cargoes  of  Oriental  cloths,  spices  and  fineries.  We  have 
in  the  returns  for  the  year  1303  a  rather  rich  array  of  femi- 
nine furbelows, — ^Tartan  cloth,  silk,  sendal,  serge,  veiling,  bro- 
cades, sarsenet,  samite,  velvets,  satins,  furs,  kerchiefs,  fringe, 
tassels,  lace,  stockings,  chaperons  (hoods,  not  matrons),  buckles, 
amber,  wooden  and  crystal  beads,  roscwatcr,  muskballs,  agate 
goblets,  jet,  coral,  jasper,  glass,  copper  and  bronze  vases,  carpets 
and  images.  Duty  was  paid  on  these.  What  entered  undeclared, 
or  slipped  in  quietly  behind  the  inspector's  back?  What  .«;ort  of 
inspector  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer.^  Did  he  ever  get  a  chain  or  a 
goblet  or  a  manuscript  of  some  new  book  for  discreet  myopia? 
Once  in  a  while  it  became  necessary  for  the  inspector  to  make  a 
catch.  In  1409  a  certain  Mark  Bragatynn,  a  Venetian  merchant, 
had  to  pay  thirty  pounds  for  concealing  the  following  goods:  a 
silk  girdle  harnessed  with  silver  and  gilt,  a  remnant  of  damask 
ribbon,  fifty-five  skeins  of  raw  silk,  six  knots  of  green  silk,  ten 
ivory  combs,  two  boxwood  combs,  and  one  little  bundle  of  thread 
of  various  colors. 

One  very  galling  rule  was  enforced  in  the  reign  of  Henr}'  III, 
who  was  a  great  lover  of  goldsmith  work.  This  was  that  the 
boats  were  to  remain  moored  in  the  river  two  ebbs  and  a  flood, 
during  which  period  the  merchants  were  to  sell  no  part  of  their 
cargo,  it  being  the  duty  of  one  of  the  sheriffs  and  the  King's 
Chamberlain  to  board  each  vessel  in  the  meantime,  and  to 
select  for  the  royal  use  such  precious  stones,  massive  plate  of 
gold  or  silver  (called  *Work  of  Solomon*),  tapestry  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  other  valuable  articles,  as  they  might  think  proper; 
the  price  thereof  being  duly  assessed  by  lawful  merchants  of 
London,  and  credit  given  until  a  fortnight's  end.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  the  poet  of  CUanness  were  a  SherifiF  or  a  Chamber- 
lain, on  account  of  the  peculiarly  fourteenth-century  magnifi- 
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cence  of  the  Temple  vessels  as  he  describes  them  in  their  sacri- 
legious use  by  Belshazzar: — 

'*  Basins  so  bright  of  burnished  gold  were  there, 
Asure  enamelled,  ewers  to  match  then  all, 
And  covered  cups,  fashioned  as  castle  wall, 
Builded  neath  battlements,  in  pillared  wise, 
And  formed  in  figures  of  the  strangest  guise. 
And  every  cup  a  tapering  cover  crowned, 
Right  featly  fashioned  as  with  turrets  round, 
While  pinnacles  appear  in  place  between, 
Branches  and  leaves  embossed,  above  are  seen, 
And  pics  and  popinjays,  upon  each  bough, 
Who  at  pomegranates  proudly  peck,  I  trow. 
Each  bud  on  bough  was  glistening  pearl  and  white, 
And  every  fruit  a  jewel,  flaming  bright, 
Sapphire  and  sardonyx,  and  topaz  shine, 
Amethyst,  emerald,  alabaunderryne, 
Cassydrine,  chrysolite,  and  ruby  red. 
Peridot,  pinkardine,  Uwixt  pearls  are  spread ; 
So,  twined  and  twisted,  doth  the  fair  design 
Bold,  on  the  border  of  each  beaker  shine. 
Golden  the  goblets  all,  and  the  gravely  fair ; 
The  vials  a  fretwork  fine  of  flowerets  bear. 
Upon  the  altar,  see,  they  stand  anon — 
The  candlestick  men  carry  thither  soon. 
Upon  the  pillar  poised,  that  many  praise. 
The  brazen  base  the  work  on  high  doth  raise. 
Bright  were  its  branches  all,  of  golden  sheen, 
With  spreading  boughs,  and  birds  inset  between, 
Of  many  kinds  and  manifold  in  hue 
E'en  as  on  wind  with  feathered  wing  they  flew. 
And  in  among  the  leaves  the  lamps  shone  bright. 
Full  fair  it  gleamed  with  many  a  lovely  light 
Many  the  mortars  were,  the  wax  to  hold, 
Wroughten  as  burly  beasts  of  burnished  gold."' 

The  mediaeval  merchants  as  a  class  were  well  known  to  be 
patrons  of  music.  Several  times  in  Old  French  romances  we 
are  told  of  the  bands  of  musicians  taken  on  shipboard;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  merchants  themselves  formed  companies  of 
comedians  and  gave  plays  and  entertainments.  We  know  that 
in  France  and  in  England  as  well  as  in  Nuremberg,  certain 
merchants  banded  themselves  into  musical  and  poetic  guilds, 
which  held  contests  and  gave  prizes  to  the  best  poems  presented 

*Mi88  Weston's  translation. 
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before  them.  We  know  also  that  the  mtBstrels  looked  to  tiMra 
as  to  their  unfailing  patrons,  and  we  have  a  Song  of  MerckamU 
written  sometime  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  rascally  minstrel 
named  Phelippot.     I  have  made  a  rough  translation  of  it: — 

**  Whosoever  wishes  to  rime  well,  should  first  study  to  find 
a  good  subject,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  record 
worthy  of  blame  or  contempt ;  therefore  I  have  undertaken 
to  write  a  song,  for  which  I  have  a  subject.  God  grant  I  do 
it  in  such  a  way  that  will  please  all.  I  wish  to  recount  to 
you  a  new  song  concerning  merchants,  which  is  not  long. 

"I  say  that  one  ought  to  honor  merchants  above  all  people ; 
because  they  go  by  land  and  sea  and  into  many  a  strange 
country  to  seek  wool  and  fine  furs.  Others  come  from  be- 
yond the  sea  to  sell  their  cargo,  pepper,  canel  and  galingale. 
'God  keep  all  merchants  from  evil'  be  our  frequent  prayer. 
Holy  Church  was  first  endowed  by  merchants,  and  know 
that  Chivalry  ought  to  hold  merchants  dear,  for  they  bring 
fine  steeds  to  Latgni,  Bar  and  Provence.  Also  there  are 
merchants  of  wine,  grain,  salt,  herrings,  silk,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  Merchants  go  all  over  the  world 
to  buy  diverse  things. 

**VVhen  they  come  home  from  their  journeys  they  have 
houses  built,  and  hire  plasterers  and  masons  and  roofers  and 
carpenters;  when  the  house  and  cellars  are  done,  the  whole 
neighborhood  rejoices;  they  go  away  on  a  long  pilgrimage 
to  St.  James  or  St.  Giles,  and  when  they  come  home  to 
their  town  their  wives  have  great  joy  of  them  and  hire 
minstrels.  Some  play  the  tabor,  some  the  viol,  some  recite 
a  new  song,  and  then  when  the  festivities  are  over,  they  re- 
turn to  buying  and  selling. 

"One  goes  to  England  to  hunt  for  wool  and  leather  and 
bacon ;  one  goes  to  Spain,  and  some  have  gone  to  Brittany 
to  buy  beef,  pork,  and  cows,  and  take  great.pains  in  bargain- 
ing, and  they  return  from  all  lands — the  good  merchants— to 
Paris,  to  buy  merchandise,  and  well  they  know  how  to  regu- 
late the  price,  whetherin  Troussevache  or  in  Quinquenpoist." 

"But  listen,  if  you  can :  there  they  may  find  everything  to 
buy  which  belongs  to  merchandise,  cloth  of  gold  and  stiver, 
silken  girdles,  pouches,  and  many  sorts  of  jewels,  crisped 
kerchiefs  of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  stuffs  rich  and  fine, 
wimples,  ruffs,  ivory  knives,  and  many  a  rich  gift  of  chased 

^  Parisian  street  names. 
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wacky  aiiel  richr  crotiers  for  biabops,  for  abhot&aiid  jEevarch- 
bishopSy  dnicifixes  and  images  of  silver  and  of  cawed  hrory . 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  of  the  trinkets  of  silver  and  silk  and 
fine  gold  one  finds  th^re. 

''Let  us  speak  of  other  merchants :  there  are  merchants  of 
cbthingy  of  cloth  and  of  canvas^  of  sheepleatber  and  of 
cordovan  leather,  of  wax,  alum,  safiEron,  of  cloth  of  goki  and 
sendaL  Likewise  there  are  merchants  of  metals,  whom  one 
ought  to  love  much.  There  are  iron  merchants,  and  there 
are — let  me  not  forget  it — fur  merchants,  (rf  ermine^  and 
other  fine  furs,  of  lambskin  and  sheepskin,  of  fresh  and  salt 
fish,  of  hay  and  oats  and  wheat,  of  wcnkI  and  weld  for  dyeing ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  slight  any  merchants.  There^are  lead  mer- 
chants, wool  merchants,  merchants  of  coal,  tin,  copper,  and 
metals,  goldsmith  work,  cristal,  onyx,  and  timbers,  and 
quivers,  and  there  are  also  glass  merchants.  I  have  not  yet 
finished :  there  are  merchants  of  thread ;  there  are  merchants 
of  forage,  of  game,  of  poultry.  But  hear,  if  it  does  not  bore 
you:  there  are  fruit  merchants,  merchants  of  turnips,  leeks> 
lettu6e,  falcons,  goshawks  and  cxanes,  and  merchants  oldd 
clothes,  and  of  hemp  and  of  rope,  and  of  serge  and  of  carpets, 
and  of  rat  traps  for  mice;  there  are  also  merchants  of  linen, 
of  iron  mills,  of  axes  and  awls,  shovels,  picks  and  hoes,  hods 
and  baskets  and  porringers  and  bowls  and  wooden  cups  and 
hammers  and  anvils  and  steel. 

''God  keep  merchants  from  all  ill :  chandlers  and  sellersof 
pots  and  bridles,  merchants  of  iron-work,  of  saddles,  stir- 
rups, poitrels,  harness  and  horse  collars.  There  are  mer- 
chants of  nuts,  beans,  vetches,  peas,  tallow,  lard,  honey 
and  suet,  of  candles  and  of  parsley. 

"Pray  do  not  joke  about  it:  the  butchers  sell  meat  and 
the  fish  vendors  fish.  Merchants  there  are  of  oil,  of  cotton,  of 
Alexandrian  ginger,  of  jasper  and  cristal  and  amber  and  2^1 
sorts  of  spicery. 

"God  exalt  the  profession,  and  keep  merchants  from 
trouble!  They  have  great  pain  in  gaining,  and  they  are 
often  robbed,  but  their  goods  prosper  as  long  as  the  Lord 
God  sends  them  his  grace.  From  riming  so  much  I  shall 
desist. 

"May  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  <A  Mary  guard  merchants 
from  villainy,  and  grant  them  so  to  ply  their  trade  that  they 
may  go  to  Paradise,  and  let  not  Phelippot  forget  their  wives 
also.  I  wish  to  finish  my  rime,  for  I  wish  to  pray  for  mer- 
chants.   God  keep  merchants  from  enemies,  from  thunder, 
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from  capture ;  from  robbers,  God  guard  them  that  they  be  not 
stripped*  and  from  encountering  fools  and  drunkards,  may 
all  merchants  be  delivered,  and  from  the  torments  of  the 
sea,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  right  port ;  and  that  they 
keep  themselves  from  dice  which  has  many  a  time  stripped 
me;  I  am  not  yet  properly  clothed  because  I  was  stripped  at 
dice;  if  it  please  God,  I  shall  dress  and  shall  tell  to  the 
merchants  ten  tales  so  joyously  that  they  will  give  me  their 
money.  May  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  Mary,  give  to  the  mer- 
chants a  good  life.    Amen. '  *  * 

In  another  way,  also,  merchants  have  been  of  tremendous  value 
to  literature, — ^through  the  transmission  of  stories.  We  wonder 
that  we  find  the  same  story  in  India,  China,  Africa,  Norway, 
Scotland,  Russia,  Turkestan.  How  does  this  thing  come  about? 
Wherever  the  stories  occur  there  are  trade  routes,  and  the  stories 
came  packed  in  a  bale  of  merchandise.  In  the  world's  history 
its  different  trade  routes  come  together  in  great  cities  which 
connect  vastly  different  civilizations,  such  cities  as  Alexandria 
or  Constantinople.  Picture  to  yourself  a  London  merchant 
travelling  to  Constantinople  to  get  a  cargo  of  silk.  He  arrives 
after  a  more  or  less  eventful  voyage,  probably  racing  those 
tricky  Venetians  to  be  first  on  the  ground.  What  is  his  dismay 
when  he  at  last  arrives,  to  find  that  all  the  best  silks  in  the 
market  have  been  sold  to  those  Genoese,  and  that  the  next 
caravan  is  not  expected  for  at  least  three  weeks!  What  can  he 
do?  His  caution  will  not  allow  him  to  play  at  dice — he  did  that 
once  too  often  as  an  apprentice  and  he  has  learned  his  lesson ; 
he  will  not  go  to  the  dances — that  way,  too,  danger  lies.  What 
he  finally  does  is  to  tramp  the  streets,  filling  his  eyes  with 
strange  sights,  then  returning  tired  out  to  his  inn,  to  talk  in 
the  lingua  franca  with  his  fellow-merchants.  He  strolls  out 
into  the  innyard  and  listens  to  the  professional  story-teller  who 
amuses  the  loungers  with  tales  which  are  told  by  his  brethren 
of  the  craft  in  the  bazaars  of  Bagdad  or  Lahore  or  Cairo.  Then, 
when  the  caravan  eventually  arrives,  and  the  merchant  returns 
to  his  own  land,  what  fun  it  is  to  sit  in  the  Blue  Boar,  or  the 
Saracen's  Head,  with  his  friends  and  neighbors,  over  the  good 

*MoDtaigloD  &  Rayoauld :  Rtcueil  GitUral  des  Fabliaux ^11^  pp.  123-12Q. 
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brown  ale  once  more,  and  say :  '*When  I  was  in  Constantinople, 
there  was  a  queer  brown  roan  in  the  innyard  who  kept  us  all 
awake,  I  can  tell  you,  with  his  stories*'.  A  long  draught  of  ale 
and  a  dramatic  show  of  indiflference  to  the  expectation  he  has 
aroused.  His  neighbors  lean  forward.  **Tell  us  one  of  them'*, 
they  beg.  And  the  merchant  clears  his  throat,  strokes  his 
forked  beard,  and  begins:  ''Once  upon  a  time  in  Bagdad  there 
lived  an  emperor  who  used  to — ".  And  so  the  story  takes  root 
in  England.  No  wonder  Chaucer  exclaims  through  the  Man  of 
Lawe:- 

**But  ah,  rich  merchants,  full  of  weal;  ah,  noble,  prudent 
folk!  Your  bags  are  full,  at  dice  you  throw  not  double  aces, 
but  six  and  five,  and  merry  may  you  dance  at  Christmas !  Ye 
search  through  land  and  sea  for  your  profits;  like  wise  folk, 
ye  know  the  whole  estate  of  kingdoms ;  ye  are  fathers  of  tales 
and  tidings  both  of  peace  and  strife." 

In  the  church  of  St.  Sebaldus  in  Nuremberg  is  the  master- 
piece of  Peter  Vischer,  the  bronze- worker,— the  shrine  of  St. 
.Sebaldus.  There  is  the  exquisitly  conceived  bronze  tabernacle 
with  pinnacles  and  niches  filled  with  figures,  fruit  and  foliage, 
stiff  bronze  beaten  into  delicate  lacework,  enclosing  the  relics  of 
the  holy  man  in  their  casket  of  chased  silver,  all  this  beauty  and 
devotion  resting  with  sublime  symbolism  on  the  backs  of  twelve 
snails.  This  seems  to  me  an  allegory  of  the  mediaeval  merchant 
and  his  relation  to  mediaeval  art.  Beauty  of  color,  sound, 
structure,  line,  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen,  resting 
on  the  backs  of  sombrely  clad  merchants  who  toiled  in  the  busy 
places  of  the  earth,  happy  in  being  permitted  to  offer  to  their 
community  such  cargoes. 

Robert  Max  Garrett. 

The  University  of  Washington. 
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THE  FIGURATIVE  QUALITY  IN  JEREMY 
TAYLOR'S  HOLY  DYING 

Should  aayone  wish,  in  a  single  work  dL  Jeremy  Taylor's,  to 
find  waraant  for  Ids  titie^  "The  Shakespeare  of  Engflish  Prose", 
be  must  consult  the  pages  of  Holy  Dying,  Taylor's  priestly 
cbaoacter  is  there  imfolded  in  its  complexity  and  range,  in  its 
full  pictuffesqueaess  and  beauty.  In  no  other  composition  did 
he  so  successfully  exemplify  the  principle  that  the  true  man  of  let- 
ters can  be  relied  upon  not  only  to  detect  inherent  resemblances 
among  things  apparently  remote,  but  to  establish  the  validity 
q£  hifiu  findings  through  effective  simile  and  metaphor.  In  a 
tsoati^e  inspired  by  the  contemplation,  through  the  eyes  of  a 
devout  and  aesthetically  sensitive  clergyman,  of  the  transition 
from  this  world  to  the  next,  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  strange  that 
the  constant  spectacle  of  bodily  and  spiritual  metamorphosis 
should  induce  a  wealth  of  happy  imagery. 

Noc  is  it  froin  the  mere  felicity  of  Taylor's  figures  that  one 
derives  a  clear  impression  of  graphic  energy  and  charm.  In 
selection  and  use  there  are  a  catholicity  of  taste,  a  universality 
ok  veaction,  a  sheer  magnificence  of  sweep  from  largest  to  small- 
est, which  proclaim  breadth  of  poetic  vision  no  less  than  depth 
o£  poetic  feeling.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  is  distinguished  among 
Taylor's  biographers  and  critics,  declares  that  "he  examines 
nature  with  near-sighted  eyes",  supporting  the  point  by  bis 
alleged  indifference  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  to  the  "great 
outlines  of  the  countryside".  Even  in  Holy  Dyings  there  is, 
it  must  be  admitted,  comparative  apathy  towards  what  a  mod- 
ern observer  would  call  landscape  effects.  Foliage  in  the  mass, 
the  green  undulations  of  hill  and  meadow,  the  aspiring  mountain- 
peak  and  the  frowning  promontory — all  of  these,  recurrent  in 
the  prose  of  later  generations,  are  virtually  wanting  in  Taylor. 
The  statement  that  he  is  near-sighted  needs,  however,  some 
qualification.  For  his  eye  travels;  it  has,  in  fact,  an  unmistak- 
able predilection  for  large  and  open  space, — for  space,  prefera- 
bly, above  and  beyond  the  earth.  There  are  moments,  it  seems, 
and  many  of  them,  when  his  vision  pleads  for  untrammelling, 
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when  bis  spirit  craves  the  prospect  of  great  cosmic  srtretclies. 
For  the  profound  and  terrible  experiences  of  the  human  souJ 
he  can  then  find,  in  the  inanimate  universe,  no  adequate  pandlels 
except  the  awesome  phenomena  of  the  sky  and  air.  Construed 
in  the  language  of  science,  his  artistic  sense  then  abounds  in  the 
realms  of  astronomy  and  meteorology.  The  heavens,  the  clouds, 
and  the  winds  comprise,  in  fact,  the  sources  of  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  Taylor's  figures.  His  mind,  like  that  of  the 
psalmist,  discerns  Divine  Majesty  through  unattainable  distance 
and  boundless  expanse.  "What  tempts  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
ambitious  persons,"  he  declares,  **is  not  so  big  as  the  smallest 
star  which  we  see  scattered  in  disorder  and  unregarded  upon  the 
pavement  and  floor  of  heaven."  '*God  hath  scattered  the  firma- 
ment with  stars,"  he  says  later,  **as  a  man  sows  com  in  his  fields, 
in  a  multitude  bigger  than  the  capacities  of  human  order."  In 
the  heavens  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night,  Taylor  discovers  rich 
suggestiveness.  The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  are  '^dim  as  a  sullied 
mirror,  or  the  face  of  heaven  when  God  shows  His  anger  in  a 
prodigious  storm."  This  anthropomorphic  league  of  Divine  ret- 
ribution with  the  celestial  moods  is,  perhaps,  the  more  striking 
when  it  stands  in  comparison  with  the  more  tender  observation 
that  prayer  "moves  God  to  pity,  piercing  the  clouds,  and  mak- 
ing the  heavens,  like  a  pricked  eye,  to  weep  over  us,  and  refresh 
us  with  their  showers."  The  glory  of  sunrise,  too,  had  stirred 
his  imagination,  producing  a  daring  simile:  "The  blood  of  the 
healthy  man  is  brisk  and  coloured  like  the  first  springing  of  the 
morning. "  Mists  and  vapors  symbolize  obscurity  and  confusion. 
"Every  morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving  behind  it  an 
ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  midnight."  Although  sickness 
is  a  "cloud",  Taylor  bids  his  reader  reflect  that  when  a  good 
man  dies, — 

"it  is  but  a  little  while  that  the  face  of  the  sky  was  black, 
like  the  preparations  of  the  night,  but  quickly  the  mists  were 
torn  and  rent,  the  violence  of  thunder  parted  them  into  little 
portions,  that  the  sun  might  look  forth  with  a  watery  eye, 
and  then  shine  without  a  tear." 

The  imagery  of  Holy  Dying  olten  implies,  also,  the  iitiaginatite 
querry:  "Who  has  seen  the  wind?"    If  Taylor  has  not  scfW  it, 
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bis  attentive  ear  has  at  least  caught  its  subtle  munuurings  and 
its  clamorous  warnings.  Men's  joys,  he  is  confident,  "converse 
with  the  winds**;  the  grace  of  their  virtues  '*must  be  softened 
with  storms  and  showers.'*  For  interpretative  detail  and  distinct 
poetic  melody  the  following  is  notable  among  prose  passages:  — 

**For  so  have  I  known  the  boisterous  north  wind  pass  through 
the  yielding  air,  which  opened  its  bosom,  and  appeased  its 
violence  by  entertaining  it  with  easy  compliance  in  all  the 
regions  of  its  reception;  but  when  the  same  breath  of 
heaven  hath  been  checked  with  the  stiffness  of  a  tower,  or 
the  united  strength  of  a  wood,  it  grew  mighty  and  dwelt 
there,  and  made  the  highest  branches  stoop,  and  make  a 
smooth  path  for  it  on  the  top  of  all  its  glories.** 

Closely  interwoven  with  his  reverence  for  ethereal  space  is 
Taylor's  keen  perception  of  the  properties  of  light  and  moisture. 
The  cleansing  and  comforting  functions  of  water,  the  rejuvenat- 
ing virtue  of  light  address  themselves  incessantly  to  his  fancy. 
God's  mercies  descend  upon  charitable  people  *'like  the  dew 
upon  Gideon's  fleece";  sickness  and  sorrow,  when  turned  back 
by  the  unquiet  sufferer  either  with  anger  or  excuses,  are  like 
the  rays  of  the  sun  or  moon  when  they  ''dash  upon  a  brazen 
vessel."  Physical  agony  cannot  eclipse  the  sense  of  secular 
troubles,  as  "little  rivers  are  swallowed  up  in  the  sea";  death- 
bed charity,  in  like  manner,  is  comparable  to  the  sudden  kind- 
ling of  a  torch  "when  we  are  to  descend  into  our  houses  of 
darkness."  Taylor's  aesthetic  propensity  .towards  light  and 
water  extends,  indeed,  to  the  adoption  of  figures  prompted 
by  artificial,  no  less  than  natural,  channels.  He  cautions  against 
laying  dry  "the  wells  of  God";  he  likens  the  soul  of  man, 
newly  fallen  into  sin,  to  a  taper  whose  crown  of  flame  "is  newly 
blown  off",  and  portrays  the  plight  of  the  moribund  sinner  who 
"can  do  nothing  towards  the  trimming  of  his  lamp."  Still,  it  is 
through  the  broader  vistas  and  areas  of  light  that  he  achieves 
his  truly  supreme  effects.  No  stronger  passage,  certainly,  than 
the  following,  quoted  by  Coleridge  as  he  gazed  at  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses,  can  be  enlisted  to  refute  the  charge  that,  in 
his  metaphorical  visualizing,  Taylor  is  constitutionally  "near- 
sighted":— 
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"But  as  when  the  sun  approaches  the  gates  of  the  morning, 
he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up 
the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fringes  of  a 
cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  his 
golden  horns,  like  those  which  decked  the  brow  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil  because  himself  had  seen 
the  face  of  God ;  and  still  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the 
sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he  shews  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light, 
and  then  he  shines  one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and 
sometimes  weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets 
quickly:  so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his  life." 

One  may  venture  to  say  that,  even  when  Taylor's  imagination 
glanced  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  the  waters  to  the  dry 
land,  it  could,  if  it  chose,  traverse  the  wider  regions.  If  he  has 
not  always  recognized  the  essential  beauty  of  wild  mountain  and 
dull  moorland,  he  is,  obviously,  sensible  of  the  influence  of  sun 
and  season  upon  the  receptive  acres  of  fertile  soil  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  prudence  and  the  labors  of  man.  The  chang- 
ing year,  and  its  ministrations  to  plant  and  animal,  rouse  him 
from  abstraction  to  concreteness. 

"The  autumn  with  its  fruits  provides  disorders  for  us, 
and  the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and 
the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the  sum- 
mer gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  graves." 

Vicious  men,  he  then  submits,  are  like  **ripe  and  pleasant  fruit 
falling  from  a  fair  tree,  and  gathered  into  baskets  for  the 
planter's  use."  This  proclivity  towards  the  association  of  the 
impalpable  and  the  palpable  adorns  the  pages  of  Holy  Dying 
with  figures  based  upon  the  life  of  the  lower  animals  and  the 
marvels  of  plant  creation.  Pismires,  vipers,  dragons,  screech- 
owls,  herds  of  "evening  wolves  missing  their  draught  of  blood 
in  their  midnight  revels",  and  Libyan  lions  engaged  in  com- 
bat with  the  huntsman,  all  reinforce  the  color  and  movement 
of  this  curious  tract  on  death.  In  the  botanical  sphere  he  draws 
his  analogues  from  mighty  tree  and  tiny  flower  alike.  "In  sick- 
ness the  understanding  is  shaken,  and  the  ground  is  removed 
in  which  the  root  did  grapple,  and  support  its  trunk."  By  the 
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skte  of  that  VigorouB  linage  hovers  the  delicate  outiioe  of  the 
evanescent  rose^— 

"But  so  hai^  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springii^  from  the 
clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it  was  fak  as  the  moraing, 
and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven  as  a  lamb's  fleece;  btK  when 
a  ruder  breath  had  ....  dismantled  its  too  youtbftil  and 
unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and  to  de- 
cline tO' softness  and  the  symptohs  of  a  sickly  age;  it  bowed 
its  head,  and  broke  its  stalk,  and  at  night  having  lost-  some 
of  its  leaves  and  all  of  its  beauty,  it  fell  inCio  the  portion  of 
weeds  and  outworn  foces." 

Human  attributes  and  activities  contribute  less  generously, 
on  the  whole,  than  the  manifestations  of  nature.  In  compelling 
relief,  however,  are  the  few  brief  excerpts  from  the  careers  of 
soldier  and  sailor,  the  one  standing  in  the  breach,  undone  by 
cold  and  hunger,  the  other  tossed  and  despairing  as  the  keel 
dashes  against  a  rock  and  the  cordage  cracks.  Characteristic, 
too,  are  the  more  frequent  references  to  fabrics  and  teguments, 
to  the  adornments,  especially,  which  dress  the  soul  and  the  veils 
which  separate  the  mortal  from  the  immortal  state. 

**In  sickness  the  soul  begins  to  dress  herself  for  immor- 
tality, first  untying  the  strings  of  vanity  atid  putting  off  the 
light  and  fantastic  summer  robe  of  wanton  appetite;  fiaally, 
a  sad  night  of  grief  and  uneasiness  draws  the  veil." 

Nor  is  it  singular  that  a  writer  of  Taylor's  scholastic  attain- 
ments should  have  drawn  figurative  material  from  the  maBtials 
and  chronicles  of  rac^  and  nations.  That  alert  interest  in 
exotic  geography  which  marked  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  Milton  revealed  in  his  last  poems,  is  freely 
represented  in  Hofy  Dying,  Exceptionally  prominent  are  the 
Orient  and  the  tropics,  and  his  parallels  from  those  quarters 
Taylor  sometimes  vivifies  to  the  point  of  rBxe  grotasgrnme.  Con- 
demning, for  example,  the  widow  who,  soon  forgetful  of  her 
deceased  husband,  succumbs  to  the  bbrndishmenta  of  a  new 
lover,  he  writes : — 

'*For  so  the  wild  foragers  of  Lybia,  being  spent  with 
heat,  andi dissolved  by  the  tbo  fond  kisses  of  the  suit,  db 
melt  with  their  comiHoa  fires,  and  die  with'  fniittMiii»  aail 
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cleaoend  with  motions  slow -and  unable  ,to  tbe.UltJe  brooks 
that  descend  from  heaven  in  the  wilderness;  and  when  they 
drink,  they  return  into  the  vigour  of  a  new  life,  and  con- 
tract strange  marriages;  and  the  lioness  is  courted  by  a 
panther." 

For  historical  analogies  he  gives  pronounced  preferenoe  to 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  preeminently  to  the  spectacle,  now 
animating  and  now  depressing,  of  Olympian  and  gladiatorial 
combat.  He  is  fond,  also,  of  weaving  Biblical  story  into  vari- 
egated imaginative  tissues. 

**They  are  mistaken  and  miserable  persons,  who,  since 
Adam  planted  thorns  round  about  paradise,  are  more  in  love 
with  that  hedge  than  all  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  sottish 
admirers  of  things  that  hurt  them,  of  sweet  poisons,  gilded 
daggers,  and  silken  halters." 

Pursuing  the  figure  with  undiminished  gusto,  he  resumes: — 

"But  it  is  strange  that  any  man  should  be  so  passionately 
in  love  with  the  thorns  that  grow  on  his  own  ground,  that 
he  should  wear  them  for  armlets,  and  knit  them  in  his 
shirt,  and  prefer  them  before  a  kingdom  and  immortality." 

To  Taylor's  official  connection  with  the  Church  of  England 
one  can,  of  course,  readily  trace  a  certain  element  in  his  figura- 
tive style.  Choirs  of  singing  clerks  yield  him  firm  sensorial 
impressions.  Theology  and  creed,  however,  Inspire  him  far 
more  than  ecclesiastical  ritual  and  discipline;  outstanding  are 
the  tenets  relating  to  punishment  and  forgiveness.  Combats 
launched  between  singing  angels  and  raging  devils  for  the  custody 
of  neutral  souls,  charitybearingtheyi^r/i^^fa/i  upon  wings  of  cheru- 
bim to  the  eternal  mountain  of  the  Lord,  the  damned  resting 
their  heads  on  flaming  cradles,  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  waters  of  pardon — these  are  typical.  Taylor,  nevertheless, 
unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  does  not  involve  himself  in 
a  network  of  supernatural  preposessions.  Holy  Dying  \s  a  reflec- 
tive and  admonitory,  not  a  controversial,  work.  Written  in  an 
age  in  which  sectarian  strife  was  almost  continuously  within 
the  borkon,  it  reveals  its  author's  desire  to  exclude  religious 
polemics  from  truly  spiritual  gospel.    There  is  no  escape,  in 
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this  document,  from  the  conviction  that  Taylor  wrought  his 
structure  from  personal  observation  and  professional  experience, 
that  his  contemplation  of  successive  death-bed  scenes  impelled 
him  to  write  what  Mr.  Gosse  has  rightly  called  a  ''threnody 
palpitating  with  emotion'*,  and  that,  in  rejecting  metaphysical 
speculation  and  conscious  mysticism,  he  gave  way  to  a  genuine, 
deep-lying  literary  impetus.  This  freedom  from  the  blurring 
obsession  of  the  preternatural  and  the  abstract  was,  however, 
of  higher  value  in  the  employment  of  straightforward  figures 
than  in  allegorical  allusion.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  allegory 
in  -ftr<?i^Z|yj/jrg- is  entirely  impertinent  or  ineffective.  Taylor's 
splendid  conception  of  the  gulf  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite 
surely  assumes  a  directness  and  vividness  of  appeal, — and  a  pic- 
torial poignancy,  which  makes  it  survive  in  the  memory — 
through  his  occasional  allegorical  flights.  The  very  heart  of  the 
doctrinal  thesis  of  Holy  Dying  appears  in  an  allegorical  dress 
the  hue  and  passion  of  which  recur  throughout  the  work: — 

"God  having  in  this  world  placed  us  in  a  sea,  and  troubled 
the  sea  with  a  continual  storm,  hath  appointed  the  church 
with  a  ship,  and  religion  to  be  the  stern;  but  there  is  no 
haven  or  port  but  death." 

In  his  descriptions  of  the  dissolution  of  man's  mortal  part, 
Taylor  sometimes  contrives,  moreover,  to  approximate  the  con- 
summate graphic  strokes  of  the  Holy  War,  To  compare  the  al- 
legorical touches  of  Jeremy  Taylor  with  the  radiant  allegorical 
fabric  of  John  Bunyan  is,  nevertheless,  to  compare  the  calmly 
impassioned  thinker  with  the  transported  zealot.  Bunyan's 
allegory  is  the  soul  and  goad  of  his  sustained  dramatic  narrative; 
Taylor's  is  a  flitting  beam,  lending  colorful  point,  in  only  its 
sporadic  way,  to  his  counsel  and  meditations.  The  salient  virtue, 
in  short,  in  the  figurative  quality  of  Holy  Dyings  demonstrated 
both  in  the  specific  and  the  allegorical  imagery,  is  the  genius  of 
pictorial  contrast,  the  power  to  illumine,  by  rapid  and  gleaming 
flashes,  the  sable  background  of  a  partly  expository,  partly 
didactic  treatise  on  the  passage  from  mortal  life  to  eternity. 

Harry  Glicksmak. 

The  University  of  Wisconiin. 
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The  Revelation  of  the  Lamb.  A  course  of  addresses  given  to  the  Clergy 
in  Retreat,  Cuddcston.  By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  England.  London :  A.  R.  Mowbray  and 
Company.  Pp.  124. 

Studies  in  the  Temptation  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  F. 
Murray,  D.  D.,  Master  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  England ;  Hon. 
Canon  of  Ely  Cathedral.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company. 
Pp.  103. 

Especial  interest  attaches  at  this  time  to  these  two  small  'stud- 
ies', in  view  of  their  distinguished  author's  visit  to  this  country 
in  order  to  deliver  the  inaugural  course  of  lectures  on  the  W.  P. 
DuBose  Memorial  Foundation  at  the  University  of  the  South. 
The  purpose  of  this  Foundation  projected  by  Dr.  DuBose's 
students  in  ethics  and  New  Testament  exegesis  is  the  interpret- 
ing of  his  theology  and  philosophy,  and  the  choice  of  Dr.  Murray 
is  a  happy  one  in  view  of  his  long  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  DuBose,  to  whom  his  latest  volume  is  dedicated  **in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  that  Christian  thought  owes 
to  him  on  the  most  vital  of  all  problems. "  One  feels  after  a  careful 
re-reading  of  these  books  that  Dr.  Murray  is  perhaps  the  scholar 
best  fitted  at  this  time  to  interpret  to  this  generation  and  to 
his  fellow-countrymen  the  method  and  the  message  of  Dr. 
DuBose. 

The  ten  addresses  constituting  the  series  on  The  Revelation 
of  the  Lamb  is  addressed  in  the  main— if  not  exclusively — "to 
University  teachers  girding  ourselves  to  face  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  new  academic  year."  The  book  is  a  very  fresh  and 
reverent  re-examination  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  doctrine  none  too  popular  with  certain  scholars,  and 
by  many  misunderstood  and  avoided. 

**We  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  a  deep  reluctance  in  the 
minds  of  men  to-day  against  considering  the  Cross  in  the 
light  of  Jewish  sacrificial  ritual.  The  whole  institution 
is  abhorrent  to  them.  The  slaughter  of  animals  offends 
their  developed  humanitarianism.     The   physical  details 
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revolt  their  imaginations.  They  delight  in  the  thought 
that  the  old  order  has  in  this  respect  been  utterly  abolished 
by  the  new 

Yet  it  is  necessary  to  conquer  this  reluctance.  It  is  ut- 
terly unbistorical.  Even  a  slight  study  of  comparative  re- 
ligions and  some  reflection  on  the  material  background  of 
all  language,  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  more  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  abiding  significance  of  primitive 
religious  institutions  and  to  help  us  to  understand  the 
necessary  part  that  they  have  played  in  providing  us  with 
terms  not  inadequate,  however  rude,  for  the  expression  of 
real  aspects  of  the  relation  between  our  souls  and  God. 

*'It  is  no  accident  that  the  Cross  itself  can  only  yield  up 
its  deepest  secret  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to 
grasp  the  reality  which  underlies  and  interprets  the  sacrifi- 
cial symbols."  (p.  42). 

This  long  quotation  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  profound  appre- 
ciation with  which  the  deeper  and  abiding  lessons  of  Israel's 
religion  and  history  are  perceived  and  understood.  But  it  is 
to  the  New  Testament  that  he  bids  and  helps  all  earnest  seekers 
after  the  Truth  to  turn  "for  light  on  the  deep  mysteries  of 
the  Atonement,  in  the  assurance  that  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
must  be  for  those  who  find  the  grace  to  follow  it  in  an  illumina- 
tive Way." 

With  fearless  yet  sympathetic  and  reverent  spirit  the  author 
proceeds  through  ten  brief  addresses  to  present  certain  aspects 
of  the  Cross,  and  to  clear  up  speculative  difficulties  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  current  thought  regarding  the  nature  of  Sacrifice 
and  Atonement  as  ''required  of  God"  and  ** inconsistent  with 
our  ideals  of  His  love."  Throughout  the  book  there  runs  an 
earnest  effort  to  arrive  at  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
son and  Sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  by  the  method  of  interpret- 
ing "from  within",  by  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  Gos- 
pel record,  and  by  a  clear  and  spiritually  psychological  study  of 
the  facts  of  human  nature  and  experience. 

In  dealing  with  **The  Law  of  Consequences"  and  the  "Law  of 
Forgiveness"  the  Master  of  Selwyn  analyzes  and  controverts 
certain  conclusions  of  the  distinguished  Dean  of  St.  Paurs,  who 
bad  charged  ordinary  Churchmen,  "whether  high  or  low,  with 
4i(ddiiig  a  view  of  forgiveness  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
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exorable  character  of  law."  The  Law  of  Consequences  is  shown 
to  be  in  reality  on  the  side  of  Forgiveness,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the 
formation  of  habits  and  moulding  of  character.  "Here,  again,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  are  men,  not 
machines.  The  slavery  of  sin  is  in  no  sense  the  true  law  of  our 
being.  It  can  violate  no  law  of  nature,  that  the  true  Lord  of  our 
being  should  be  able  to  bring  us  back  to  our  allegiance." 

The  note  of  realism  is  constantly  struck  and  rings  clear 
throughout  these  studies;  indeed,  Dr.  Murray  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  *'new  sense  of  reality*'  which  dignifies  the  best  longing  and 
aspiration  of  the  age.  He  is  vitally  contemporaneous,  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  tendencies  and  movements  of  the  times,  so  that  his 
words  are  sometimes  prophetic  of  coming  events,  as  witness  his 
premonition  in  1912  of  the  impending  war,  and  of  the  social  and 
industrial  problems  of  the  hour.  His  psychological  acumen  and 
spiritual  insight  aid  him  in  the  facing  of  difficulties  and  the 
solution  of  perplexities,  and  serve  to  make  this  deeply  reverent 
and  luminous  examination  of  the  data  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God  not  only  singularly  real  and  stimulating,  but  also  pro- 
foundly helpful  and  practical. 

The  Studies  in  the  Temptation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  later 
and  equally  acute  application  of  method  to  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  of  Christology,  the  Temptations  of  Jesus;  in- 
deed, the  author  seems  deliberately  to  have  chosen  one  of  the 
most  obscure  and  significant  of  the pathemata,  or  ''things  that 
He  suffered",  in  order  to  put  to  the  severest  test  the  validity  of 
the  method  which  he  is  advocating  and  utilizing,  the  method  of 
interpretating  ''from  within".  The  life  of  Christ  is  studied  and 
interpreted  throughout  in  terms  of  human  experience.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  Dr.  Murray  acknowledged  his  debt  and  pays  a 
warm  tribute  to  "a  great  American  theologian,  Dr.  DuBose", 
whom  he  regards  as  a  pioneer  of  this  method,  and  whose  words 
be  quotes,  as,  for  example,  the  statement  regarding  the  Divine 
Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  "perfectly  human  and  humanly 
perfect." 

"And  so",  proceeds  Dn  Murray,  "there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  refuse  to  regard  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness  as  ar^ 
32 
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integral  part  in  a  'perfectly  human  and  humanly  perfect'  life. 
We  may  go  forward  without  shrinking  in  our  bold  attempt  to 
interpret  even  this  experience  of  the  Son  of  God  from  within." 
One  can  but  hope  and  surmise  that  these  little  volumes,  sig- 
nificant and  valuable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  may  serve  to 
justify  the  experiment  in  method,  and  may  prove  but  the  pre- 
lude of  a  larger  work,  perhaps  that  great  desideratum,  a  Life  of 
Christ,  which  the  author  has  shown  himself  so  competent  to 
undertake. 


Wordsworth's  French  Daughter.  The  Story  of  her  Birth,  with  the 
Certificates  of  her  Baptism  and  Marriage.  By  George  McLean  Harper, 
Professor  of  English  in  Princeton  University.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1921.    Pp.  41. 

That  a  poet  of  such  habitual  rectitude  of  life  as  William 
Wordsworth  was  actually  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  has 
been  established  beyond  question  by  Professor  Harper,  who 
supplements  his  fine  biography,  William  Wordsworth,  His  Life, 
Works,  and  Influence,  by  this  little  but  important  study  of 
the  episode  which  so  resulted. 

During  the  winter  of  1 791-2  young  Wordsworth  met  at 
Orleans,  a  girl  of  Royalist  and  Catholic  family,  Marie- Anne  (or 
**  Annette")  Vallon,  for  whom  he  came  to  feel  an  ardent  affec- 
tion. His  own  Revolutionary  sympathies  and  Protestant  be- 
liefs, however,  must  have  made  his  interest  unwelcome  to  her 
family,  so  that  if  he  actually  sought  to  marry  Madamoiselle 
Vallon  he  would  have  encountered  many  difficulties.  These 
would  result  not  merely  from  the  probably  strong  family  opposi- 
tion, but  also  from  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  on 
July  12,  1790,  that  all  priests  and  prelates  were  functionaries  of 
the  State,  a  decree  reducing  marriage  to  a  mere  civil  contract. 
The  Vallon  family  would  certainly  not  have  considered  a  civil 
ceremony  valid,  nor  would  they  have  agreed  to  a  marriage  by 
a  * 'constitutional"  priest,  i.e.,  one  who  had  accepted  the  d^ree 
of  the  Assembly.  The  only  marriage  they  would  have  sanc- 
tioned—if they  would  have  sanctioned  any  between  these  two 
persons— would  have  been  one   performed  by  a  "non-juring" 
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priest,  which  would  have  been,  as  Professor  Harper  points  out, 
''illegal  at  that  time  and  until  the  publication  of  the  Concordat, 
April  18,  1802". 

Now  Wordsworth  must  have  returned  to  England  from  this 
particular  visit  not  later  than  January,  1793.  The  declaration  of 
war  the  ensuing  month  (the  war  continuing  until  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  March  28,  1802)  would  prevent  him  from  reentering 
the  country;  but  when  peace  was  declared  he  and  his  sister 
Dorothy  {who^^  Journal  contains  not  a  few  references  to  Annette 
and  the  daughter,  Caroline)  crossed  the  Channel  and  spent  a 
month  at  Calais  with  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  "dear  child, 
dear  girl"  of  the  famous  sonnet.    Dorothy  writes:— 

"We  found  out  Annette  and  C.  chez  Madame  Avril  dans 
la  Rue  de  la  Tete  d'or.  We  lodged  opposite  two  ladies,  in 
tolerably  decent-sized  rooms,  but  badly  furnished.  .  •  .  We 
walked  by  the  seashore  almost  every  evening  with  An- 
nette and  Caroline,  or  William  and  I  alone." 

Two  months  afterwards  Wordsworth  and  Mary  Hutchinson 
were  married. 

Caroline  was  born  in  1792  and  was  baptized  December  15. 
The  official  certificate  was  found  by  Professor  Harper  in  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  Loriet,  and  is  reproduced  here 
for  the  first  time. 

In  May,  1803,  the  war  broke  out  afresh,  lasting  until  April, 
1814,  after  which  date  Wordsworth  and  Dorothy  quickly  got 
into  touch  again  with  Annette  (who  never  married,  but  lived  as 
"Madame"  Vallon)  and  Caroline,  who  married  on  February  20, 
1816,  as  "Anne  Caroline  Wordsworth",  one  Jean  Baptiste  Martin 
Baudouin.  The  marriage  certificate,  never  before  published,  was 
also  found  (in  the  archives  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine)  and 
copied  by  Professor  Harper,  and  both  it  and  the  earlier  document 
show  that  Wordsworth  publically  acknowledged  the  paternity. 
His  consent  (through  an  affidavit)  to  the  marriage  is  recorded  in 
the  latter  document. 

These  are  the  facts,  which  must  all  be  taken  into  account  in 
framing  a  judgment.  For  twenty-eight  years  Wordsworth  was 
in  communication  with  Annette  and  seems  honorably  to  hava 
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sought  to  meet  every  responsibility  which  his  youthful  lapse 
imposed  upon  him.  In  October,  1820,  he  and  his  wife,  his 
sister  Dorothy,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  and  three  others,  were 
in  Paris,  frequently  exchanging  visits  with  Madame  Caroline 
Baudouin  and  her  husband  and  mother.  It  is  impossible—and 
may  always  remain  impossible — to  ascertain  why,  after  the  Ca- 
lais meeting  in  1802,  a  marriage  between  **Madame"  Vallon  and 
the  poet  was  not  entered  upon.  G.  H.  C. 


Joseph  Conrad:  His  Romantic-Realism.    By  Ruth  M.  Stauffer.    Bos- 
ton: The  Four  Seas  Company.    1922. 

This  little  book  is  full  of  substance  of  the  right  kind.  Although 
thoroughly  appreciative,  it  is  essentially  sane  and  discriminating. 
We  have  already  valuable  monographs  on  Joseph  Conrad,  and 
this  new  book  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  number.  The  ver>' 
title  emphasizes  what,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  the  main  signifi- 
cance of  Conrad.  The  author  attempts  to  show  that  Co:  rad  is 
both  romantic  and  realistic  in  subject-matter,  in  method  of 
treatment,  and  in  attitude  towards  life.  This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  Conrad  has  the  manner  of  a  realist  and  the  soul  of  a 
poet.  Richard  Curie  had  already  used  the  term  '*  romantic 
realism"  with  reference  to  this  novelist;  and  Hugh  Walpole  had 
devoted  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  to  the  same  subject.  The 
following  sentence  from  Mr.  Walpole's  chapter  sums  up  his  feel- 
ing in  the  matter:  **We  have  been  shown  in  Nostromo  some- 
thing that  has  the  color  of  Treasure  Island  and  the  reality  of 
Xeiv  Grub  Streef\  The  new  book,  however,  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  driving  home  of  this  idea. 

Although  a  realist  in  his  fidelity  to  detail,  Conrad  views  life 
more  broadly  than  the  typical  realist  The  following  sentences, 
the  first  from  Chance,  the  second  from  Victory^  paraphrasing 
Shakespeare,  are  suggestive  in  this  connection:  **An  ideal  is 
often  but  a  flaming  vision  of  reality" ;  **Therc  are  more  spells 
than  your  commonplace  magician  ever  dreamed  of".  By  taking 
account  of  the  poetry  and  the  mystery  of  life,  Conrad  escapes 
the  onc-sidedness  which  we  usually  find  in  the  realistic  novel  of 
to-day. 
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But,  since  it  is  my  main  object  to  interest  the  reader  in  the 
book,  and  since  it  is  full  of  quotable  passages,  I  can  hardly  do 
better  than  to  cull  a  few  representative  specimens  and  let  them 
speak  for  themselves : — 

"The  Romantic-Realist,  then,  aims  to  translate  into  the 
medium  of  fiction  life  as  it  actually  is.  Both  the  real  and 
the  romantic  are  inherent  in  all  human  affairs;  and  Realism 
or  Romanticism  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  emphasis."  **With 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Romanticist  and  the  minute 
observation  of  the  Realist,  Conrad  assembles  into  an  im- 
personal study  of  motives,  conduct,  and  character  that  is  at 
once  as  restrained  and  as  passionate  as  life  itself,  those  in- 
congrous  and  startling  inci  Jcnts,  or  those  apparently  matter- 
of-fact  occurrences  which  side  by  side  throng  past  us  in  daily 
existence."  **The  descriptions  in  Conrad,  however  poetic 
they  may  be.  always  keep  touch  with  reality  through  some 
minuteness  of  detail  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  previous 
picturesque iiess  of  the  scene,  or  through  alternate  succes- 
sions of  Romantic  and  Realistic  methods."  **Asin  life,  sub- 
lime and  commonplace  mingle."  ''So  is  Romance  the  core 
of  Reality."  **ln  all  that  Conrad  has  written,  the  outlines  of 
his  sharply  intense  Realism  are  blurred  by  the  softening 
shades  of  his  Romanticism,  blending  like  the  mingled  light 
and  gloom  of  his  own  favorite  allegory  of  this  tenebrous  life 
of  ours." 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  have  restricted  myself  to  the  main 
idea  of  the  book.  It  also  gives  us,  however,  many  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  work  and  the  place  of  Conrad.  Students  of  the 
contemporary  novel  will,  I  believe,  find  this  monograph  really 
worth  while. 

Theodore  T.  SxENBERft. 
The  University  of  Texas. 


Ax  Introduction  to  Poetry.  By  Jay  B.  Hubbell,  Ph.D.,  and  John  O. 
Beaty,  Ph  D.,  Professors  of  English  in  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dal- 
las, Texas.   New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    1922.   Pp.  xxvii,  524. 

This  little  book  charms  while  it  instructs  and  is  as  intrigu- 
ing as  it  is  scholarly.  It  is  a  real  introduction  to  true  poetry. 
It  shows  the  reader  what  is  real  poetry  and  why,  and  also  shows 
how  to  love  and  enjoy  it.      It  not   only  describes   in  simple, 
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clear  and  natural  English  the  various  kinds  and  forms  of  poetry, 
but  with  rare  skill  and  taste  has  selected  the  best,  the  aptest  and 
the  truest  illustrations  of  each. 

The  reader  becomes  a  learner  without  any  conscious  effort  or 
fatigue,  and  learns  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  student,  while  he  en- 
joys with  all  the  zest  of  a  lover.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  technical  details,  but  to  their  subordination  to  the 
higher  spiritual  qualities  of  true  poetry,  showing  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  verse  form  and  of  poetic  expression,  which  can- 
not fail  to  attract  as  well  as  to  inform  the  reader. 

A  fair  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  Gray's 
Elegy  on  page  204  in  the  chapter  on  Iambic  Pentameter:  "As 
poems  which  both  the  average  reader  and  the  critic  alike  con- 
sider great,  Gray's  Elegy  and  Poe's  The  Raven  are  almost  un- 
rivalled. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  critics 
have  frequently  preferred  the  less  known  poems  of  both  Gray 
and  Poc.  The  Elegy  is  not  a  great  poem  because  of  any  pro- 
found or  original  idea  which  it  expresses,  for  every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman  who  has  visited  a  cemetery  has  had  the  same 
thoughts.  The  poem  is  great  because  Gray  has  given  to 
thoughts  common  to  all  men  the  finest  artistic  expression  which 
they  have  yet  found.  The  chief  defect  to  be  found  in  the  Elegy 
is  the  occasional  use  of  a  hackneyed  poetic  diction.  Eighteenth- 
century  poets  disliked  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  they  were  much 
more  likely  to  call  it  a  garden  implement.  'Swain'  and  *glebe'  for 
man  and  soil  are  examples.  The  concluding  Epitaph  intended  for 
the  poet  himself,  is  inferior  to  the  remainder  of  the  poem  and 
detracts  somewhat  from  its  unity  of  tone."  The  poem  then  fol- 
lows in  full  with  the  name  of  the  author  and  date  of  birth  and 
death.  Dr.  Hubbel  then  continues:  "Gray  was  one  of  the 
most  careful  artists  who  ever  wrote  in  verse.  He  worked  on 
the  Elegy  intermittently  for  seven  years  and  published  it  at 
last  only  to  prevent  its  being  inaccurately  printed  by  an  unscru- 
pulous bookseller.  He  discarded  as  unsuitable  several  stanzas 
which  are  as  beautiful  as  many  which  he  used."  Two  of  these 
omitted  stanzas  are  given  and  their  original  place  in  the  poem 
indicated,  in  order  to  prove  the  critic's  statement. 

The  title  of  the  chapters  indicate  the  wide  range  and  scope 
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of  the  author's  work:  The  Study  of  Poetry;  The  Song;  The 
Duple  Meters;  The  Triple  Meters;  The  Iambic  Pentameter; 
The  Ballad;  The  Sonnet;  The  Old  French  Forms ;  Light  Verse; 
Free  Verse.  To  these  are  added  a  most  interesting  and>ugges- 
tive  chapter  entitled  "Poems  Studied  by  Themes",  in  which 
different  poems  on  the  great  subjects  of  Death,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Nature,  and  The  City  are  compared  in  order  to  show  the  variety 
of  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  different  poets. 

The  concludimg  chapter  on  "Contemporary  Poets'*  gives  a 
score  or  more  of  the  latest  and  best  poems.  The  usefulness  of 
the  book  is  enhanced  by  a  complete  list  of  the  poets  and  poems 
quoted  or  referred  to,  and  an  Appendix  containing  notes  and 
references  to  other  valuable  and  suggestive  treatments  of  the 
various  poems  and  subjects ;  also  a  Bibliography  of  the  best  works 
relating  to  poetry  and  poets.  A  General  Index  and  an  Index  of 
First  Lines  are  added. 

The  book  as  a  whole  combines  a  rich  anthology  with  a  complete 
yet  simple  apparatus  for  its  use  and  appreciation.  To  the  gen- 
eral reader  as  well  as  to  the  student  it  will  prove  to  be  a  great 

boon. 

C.  L.  Wells. 
University  of  the  South. 

The  Romance  of  Eternal  Life.    By  Charles  Gardner.     New  York : 
E.  P.  DuttoD  and  Company.  1922.  Pp.  ix,  196. 

This  is  the  striking  title  of  a  very  suggestive  treatment  of  an 
alluring  subject.  The  introductory  chapter  seizes  one's  interest 
at  the  start  with  epigrammatic  sentences:  **Pantheism,  that 
formless  haven  of  elect  souls";  **Judaism  is  a  great  romantic 
religion";  "The  word  'personality*  has  been  turning  summer- 
saults throughout  history.  It  is  never  static.  When  it  loves,  it 
creates;  when  it  hates,  it  destroys.  At  its  highest  it  is  God;  at 
its  lowest  a  devil" ;  "There  are  three  great  doctrines  of  creation: 
the  pantheistic  which  holds  the  creation  to  be  an  emanation  from 
God  and  that  it  was  essentially  in  Him  from  the  beginning;  the 
dualistic  that  thinks  that  God  created  by  something  outside  of 
Himself;  and  the  to-day  discredited  Christian  dogma  which  de- 
clared that  God  made  all  things  out  of  nothing.     It   is  with 
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this  last  we  must  come  to  terms,  for  it  shrouds  the  origins  in 
mystery,  it  alone  takes  full  account  of  the  effects  which  we  can 
touch  and  see  and  handle" ;  "Man,  however,  is  here  and  we  are 
concerned  with  his  romantic  quest  after  God,  and  his  romantic 
life  if  he  finds  Him*';  ''Pantheism  feeds  poetry  but  ultimately 
kills  romance,  religion  and  worship.  Monotheism  offers  an 
eternal  ground  for  romance,  morality,  religion  and  worship; 
but  by  its  mistrust  of  art  is  too  apt  to  turn  its  devotees  into 
fanatics  and  induce  the  worst  kind  of  inquisitorial  sins.  We 
can  see  no  way  of  keeping  our  gains  and  recovering  the  pagan 
richness  except  by  loosing  the  bonds  of  rigid  monotheism. 
This  bold  adventurous  deed  was  committed  by  Christianity, 
'in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity*." 

With  this  introduction  the  author  reviews  the  history  of 
Israel  and  the  life  of  Jesus,  noting  the  evidences  of  eternity. 
"It  is  a  commonplace",  he  says,  "that  God  is  immanent  in  all 
nations,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  or  Greece,  by  their  response  to 
the  immanent  God  might  appear  especially  suited  for  a  special 
revelation.  Yet  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact  Israel  transcended 
these  choice  countries  in  religious  genius.** 

In  Part  II  the  author  traces  the  romance  through  human  life, 
in  birth,  conversion,  confirmation,  marriage  and  old  age,  con- 
cluding with  two  chapters  on  immortality  and  the  Church 
and  eternal  life.  The  whole  thought  is  the  real  and  significant 
one  that  the  eternal  life  is  an  ever-present  reality.  "The  man 
who  is  conscious  of  eternal  life  must  have  a  different  attitude 
toward  death  from  the  man  who  is  not.  Death  is  so  natural  as 
to  come  like  sleep  to  tired  creatures.  The  dread,  suffering,  and 
distaste  associated  with  death  are  to  the  living  who  behold  what 
they  love  slipping  beyond  their  reach."  "Spiritual  knowledge 
of  Christ  is  eternal  life.  We  may  add  the  corollary  that  our 
spiritual  knowledge  of  one  another  is  eternal  life  too.  Two  peo- 
ple who  really  know  each  other  will  not  ask  whether  they  will 
know  each  other  hereafter,  for  they  are  assured  that  their  knowl- 
edge is  eternal.'*  How  much  higher  and  purer  these  thoughts 
than  the  vagaries  of  modern  Spiritualism,  and  how  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  earnest  soul!  C   L  W 
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EscHATOLOGY— Indexes.  The  Concluding:  Volume  of  the  Series  on  Dog- 
matic Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Hall,  D.D.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.     1922.    Pp.  xiii,  318. 

This  is  the  tenth  and  last  volume  of  a  really  monumental  work  of 
Theology  on  which  Dr.  Hall  has  been  engaged  for  over  thirty-five 
years.  This  volume  treats  of  a  subject  which  in  one  way  or  another 
is  occupying  much  of  the  public  mind  to-day.  The  book  is 
very  timely  and  ought  to  arouse  much  interest  While  it  treats 
of  matters  of  which  assured  knowledge  is  comparatively  slight,  it 
is  written  modestly  and  fearlessly  and  draws  the  Une  quite  clearly 
between  reasonable  deductions  and  mere  speculative  opinions. 

Eschatology,  in  theological  nomenclature,  treats  of  death  and 
matters  pertaining  to  the  life  after  death,  including,  therefore, 
immortality,  death  and  its  significance  and  effect  on  the  soul, 
probation,  state  and  conditions  of  the  departed,  the  perfection 
of  souls,  communion  of  saints  and  communion  with  the  dead, 
the  second  Advent,  the  millenium,  the  resurrection,  the  last 
Judgment,  future  punishment,  the  mystery  of  life  and  the  glo- 
rious Consummation. 

These  subjects  are  discussed  with  the  fulness,  reverence  and 
modesty  which  characterize  the  sincere  scholar  and  the  devout 
mind,  the  whole  book  forming  a  most  interesting,  instructive  and 
really  helpful  treatment  of  these  great  and  momentous  subjects. 

The  book  is  remarkably  free  from  technicalities  and  abstruse 
discussion ;  it  is  conceived  in  a  large  and  tolerant  spirit  which 
will  commend  it  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  and  is  written  in  the 
author's  customary  good  English  and  careful  style.  The  Indexes, 
Bibliographical  and  Subject,  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  the  book.  Its  small  price  is  not  its  least  commenda- 
tion. C.  L.  WELti^. 


The  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence  :  Being  the  First  Vol- 
ume of  the  History  of  the  Founding  of  the  American  Republic.  By 
Claude  H.  VanTyne.  Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1922.  Pp.  498. 

As  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews  has  said  in  the  /hnerican  Histori- 
cal Revieiv  for  October,  19 14,  American  writers,  up  to  quite 
recently,  did  not  concern  themselves  with  the  Colonial  period  of 
our  history  as  such,  but  rather  with  the  Colonial  antecedents  of 
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our  later  national  history.  And  he  added :  **The  period  before 
1783  has  been  construed  as  merely  an  ante-chamber  to  the 
great  hall  of  our  national  development."  This  biassed  and  one- 
sided attitude  of  the  investigators  has  been,  of  course,  handed 
on  down  to  the  text-book  writers,  atid  thus  American  readers 
and  students  had  missed  the  cardinal  fact  of  our  history  before 
1776.  This  central  fact  is  that  the  thirteen  colonies  were  not 
self-sufficing,  nor  isolated,  nor  independent  units  of  government, 
but  members  of  a  world-wide  British  empire  ruled  by  political 
and  economic  theories,  which,  short-sighted  as  they  nowadays 
may  seem,  were  the  most  progressive  known  to  that  day  and 
generation. 

Professor  Van  Tyne  is  one  of  that  new  school,  comprising 
Beer,  Andrews,  Alvord,  Schlesinger  and  others,  who  have  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  remodelled  the  teaching  of  American 
colonial  history.  His  admirable  book,  the  Loyalists  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution^  is  the  standard  work  in  that  field.  The  volume 
here  under  review  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  on  the  found- 
ing of  the  American  Republic.  It  takes  up  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution  and  brings  the  story  down  to  the  Lexington  fight 
The  second  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  war  for  independence, 
and  the  third  volume  will  deal  with  the  failure  of  the  Confedera- 
tion and  the  making  of  the  Constitution. 

Professor  Van  Tyne  would  hardly  claim,  in  this  first  volume  at 
any  rate,  to  have  carried  the  investigations  of  his  predecessors 
any  further  in  the  field.  The  author  shows,  however,  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  most  recent  specialist  and  monographic  litera- 
ture of  his  subject  But  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  fluent  style  and  the  literary  breadth  of  view  of  the  writer 
which  impart  readableness  and  interest  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution,  Pro- 
fessor Van  Tyne  very  rightly  lays  stress  on  these  two  as  para- 
mount: First,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  frontier,  the 
English  in  America  had  become  in  temperament,  psychology, 
and  in  social  and  intellectual  life,  quite  another  nation  from  the 
English  in  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  found  any  restraint,  how- 
ever wholesome  for  the  common  interest  of  the  empire,  unendur- 
able.    Second,  that  the  Americans  were  led  to  rebel,  not  by 
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reason  of  any  political  or  economic  oppression,  but  rather 
through  excess  of  freedom  which  enabled  them  to  run  on 
ahead  of  political  advance  in  the  mother  country. 

We  shall  await  with  interest  the  author's  second  volume  em- 
bracing  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  period  is,  indeed.  Profes- 
sor Van  Tyne's  chosen  field,  and  we  predict  that  he  will  produce 
a  book  hardly  inferior  in  literary  charm  to  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan's  American  Revolution. 

S.  L.  Ware. 

University  of  the  South. 


Cycles  of  PRosPERixy  and  Depression  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britian  and  Germany  :  A  Study  of  Monthly  Data,  1902-08.  By  Alvin 
Harvey  Hansen.  Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  History.   192 1.   Pp.112. 

Not  the  greatest,  but  one  of  the  most  obvious,  curses  of  our 
present  economic  life  is  the  recurrence  of  cycles  of  depression 
and  excessive  constructional  activity  which  so  largely  defeat  the 
human  will  to  labor,  and  the  human  need  to  subsist  from  the 
products  of  labor  steadily  and  efficiently  applied  upon  the  world's 
resources.  In  recent  years  panics,  theacutest  phase  of  industrial 
crises,  have  been  abolished  in  all  progressive  countries  by  well- 
thought  reforms  in  their  financial  arrangements,  as  our  Federal 
Reserve  system  prevented  any  panic  in  1920,  and  this  success 
offers  good  hope  that  by  study,  science  and  wise  control  of 
finances,  the  whole  cyclical  evil  may  become  as  unknown  as  it 
was  before  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

A  painstaking  and  scientifically  useful  study  of  the  evil  has 
been  made  by  Professor  Hansen,  upon  twenty-three  series  of 
criteria  of  business  conditions,  month  by  month  for  a  seven- 
year  period,  with  intelligent  working  out  of  many  correlations 
and  charts,  all  useful  for  further  studies  as  well  as  for  present 
illumination. 

Professor  Hansen  holds  that  banking  conditions  (cash  reserves, 
etc.)  are  the  precursors  and  starters  of  the  whole  cycle,  and  should 
be  described  as  coming  first.  Twelve  months  later,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  banking  wave,  in  the  period  studied,  come  the  crest 
and  troughs  of  the  wave  of  Investment  criteria,  such  as  prices 
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of  stocks,  and  three  months  after  that  the  corresponding  phases 
of  the  waves  of  bank  clearings  and  building  permits.  Five 
months  more  elapse  and  we  have  the  Industrial  group  (iron  pro- 
duction, wholesale  prices,  railroad  gross  earnings,  etc.)  reaching 
the  same  phases.  This  latest  aspect  of  the  business  cycle,  the 
one  most  felt  by  the  public,  may  thus  be  foreseen  a  year  and 
eight  months  ahead  of  time,  from  the  Banking  criteria. 

A  number  of  theories  of  the  cause  of  cycles  are  cited,  and 
the  author's  graphs  make  him  especially  approve  those  which 
emphasize  money,  credit,  prices  and  capitalization  as  the  mov- 
ing factors,  rather  than  over-  or  under-production  or  consump- 
tion of  goods,  or  the  weather  theories.  The  start  of  a  wave 
of  prosperity  is  to  be  found,  he  thinks,  in  the  accumulation 
of  funds  in  the  banks  in  times  of  depression,  followed  by 
free  lending  to  enterprises,  which  inflates  the  phantom  currency 
of  credit;  this  in  turn  raises  prices,  increasing  the  margin  of 
profit  in  production,  stimulating  the  construction  of  new  plants, 
bringing  a  shortage  of  labor  and  of  consumption  of  goods,  driving 
prices  higher,  and  ultimately  increasing  the  costs  and  inef- 
fectiveness of  labor,  until  the  margin  of  profit  disappears  and 
the  downfall  comes. 

The  theory  is  plausible,  but  so  are  they  all:  it  is  a  pity  that 
neither  Professor  Hansen  nor  other  economists  can  present 
quantitative  data  to  prove  that  the  alleged  causes  are  adequate  to 
create  the  observed  effects,  and  that  no  others  are,  or  to  show 
whatever  the  re-partition  may  be  of  responsibility.  It  is  a  pity, 
too,  that  he  has  totally  ignored  the  meteorological  explanations 
of  the  origin  of  the  cycles,  which  seem  to  the  writer  particularly 
cogent.  Professor  Henry  L.  Moore's  demonstration  of  an  eight- 
year  ** Venus'*  cycle  in  the  yield  of  the  grain  corps,  persisting 
since  1760  with  a  regularity  so  unchanged  that  he  feels  obliged 
to  invoke  the  movement  of  the  planets  for  explanation,  is  some- 
thing not  to  be  ignored;  but,  indeed,  it  was  published  after  this 
book.  Still  less  should  Dr.  Ellsworth  Huntington's  theory  of 
weather-controlled  health  as  the  originating  factor  of  the  eco- 
nomic cycles  be  ignored.  In  his  World  Power  and  Evolution, 
published  in  1919,  he  maintains  that  health,  which  affects  every 
person  in  the  land,  and  causes  through  deaths  and  illnesses  bil- 
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lions  more  of  economic  loss  in  some  years  than  in  others,  and 
which  strongfy  affects  the  optimism  of  the  enterpriser,  his  in- 
clination to  expand  his  plant,  is  the  prime  cause  of  our  cycles  of 
expansion  and  depression.  Huntington  supports  his  thesis  with 
no  such  detailed  monthly  data  as  Hansen,  but  covers  the  many 
years  and  major  cycles  between  1870  and  1913,  while  Hansen's 
brief  and  small  cycle-and-a-half  can  prove  nothing  fully.  Hunt- 
ington's thesis  has  received  excellent  confirmation  in  the  years 
since  it  was  written,  the  broncho-pulmonary  period  of  1918  hav- 
ing been  followed  by  depression  three  and  four  years  later,  just  as 
demanded  by  the  theory,  and  as  happened,  ^.^.,  after  the  in- 
fluenza of  1890-93.  Another  confirmation  has  been  the  world- 
wide extension  of  both  broncho-pulmonary  illness  and  the  subse- 
quent industrial  stagnation,  which  affected  even  France,  a 
country  previously  little  subject  to  fluctuations  in  either  health 

or  business. 

S.  C.  GilFillan. 
University  of  the  South. 

The  International  Molders' Union  of  North  America.  By  Frank  T. 
Stockton,  Ph.D.  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.   1921.  Pp.ix,  218. 

As  a  valuable  type  union  for  study  Professor  Stockton  has 
selected  that  of  the  men  who  make  our  castings — a  conservative 
union  in  an  old-fashioned  skilled  craft,  a  union  with  well-estab- 
lished governing  conditions,  elaborate  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion, 75,000  membership,  unrestricted  admission,  high  dues 
(60^  weekly  in  191 7),  aggressive  in  action  though  conservative 
in  policy.  Regularly  administered  with  well-tried  machinery, 
the  days  are  long  past  when  the  devoted  father  of  the  union, 
Sylvis,  in  the  6o's,  declared  that— 

* 'should  the  emergency  demand  it  he  would  lay  the  consti- 
tution on  the  shelf  and  do  what  seemed  necessary  to  save 
the  organization,  believing  it  were  better  to  have  an  organ- 
ization without  a  constitution  than  a  constitution  without 
an  organization." 

Particularly  notable  has  been  the  union's  latter-day  success  in 
preventing  the  curse  of  outlaw  strikes;  the  International  has 
become  so  powerful,  its  local  charters  so  valuable,  its  discipline 
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so  stern  and  invariable  and  its  strike-pay  so  certain  and  liberal  in 
every  approved  contest,  that  it  no  longer  pays  any  shop  or  local 
to  defy  the  international  officers,  so  that  the  outlaw  strike  is  un- 
known. Agreements  are  made  and  kept,  and  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  officers,  with  salaries  from  $2,000  to  ;^3,750 
in  191 7  (not  enough,  indeed,  for  men  with  such  responsibilities, 
but  hiring  far  better  thinking  than  the  crowd  enthusiasms  of 
unlearned  workingmen).  The  common  idea  that  union  leaders 
should  not  be  lawyers  lording  it  in  luxury  over  poverty-stricken 
workmen  is  always  repeated  through  thoughtlessness  and  started 
through  malice.  Your  bondholder  in  a  concern  employing 
75,000  workmen  would  hardly  want  the  concern  to  be  directed  by 
a  common  workman  with  a  $1,200  wage.  But  if  a  union  can  be 
brought  to  ruin  through  making  its  ranks  dissatisfied  with  the 
authority  of  superior  men,  so  much  the  better,  think  the  con- 
servative majority  of  American  industrial  managers. 

But  not  all.  A  brilliant  success  in  the  new  order  of  coopera- 
tion between  employers*  association  and  trade  union  in  the  con- 
trol of  an  industry,  by  constant  friendly  adjustment  and  no 
strikes,  is  afforded  by  these  Molders  and  the  Stove  Founders' 
National  Defence  Association.  Founded  in  1886  to  combat  the 
union,  the  association  soon  learned  through  a  disastrous  struggle 
to  respect  the  union's  strength,  and  vice  versa.  In  1891,  there- 
fore, the  two  armies  agreed  to  have  all  their  future  disputes 
settled  between  their  respective  officers,  or  by  a  conference  com- 
mittee, the  first  such  agreement  in  America.  They  have  never 
had  a  strike  since,  and  the  agreement  has  grown,  while  unwritten 
laws,"  especially  of  conciliatory  give  and  take,  have  wrapped  it 
firmly  about,  and  unionization,  with  the  consent  of  the  foundry 
owners,  has  been  extended  to  almost  all  shops  making  stoves  or 
furnaces.  No  outside  arbitrators  are  called  in,  for  such  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  industry,  and  encourage  rash 
demands  from  both  sides.  Six  against  six  the  conferees  sit  down 
yearly  to  discuss  all  the  policies  of  the  trade  in  North  America, 
and  to  decide  them  by  vote.  Someone  always  gives  in,  so  the 
wisest  course  usually  wins,  and  peace  always. 

The  stove-founding  industry  has  the  advantage  that  the 
molder's  work  is  highly  standardized,  helping  national  agrec- 
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ments  and  making  piece  work  customary.  Piece  work  is,  of 
course,  always  objected  to  by  unions,  but  here,  with  rules  en- 
forced against  self-overworking,  it  seems  to  operate  well,  for 
deligence  without  the  destruction  of  health.  And  the  absence 
of  any  labor  monopoly,  save  the  limited  ones  of  the  competing 
non-union  shop  and  the  possible  strike,  has  prevented  any 
artificial  raising  of  wages,  beyond  the  normal  amount  which 
labor  of  the  molders*  degree  of  skill  would  naturally  receive.  In 
the  machinery  and  jobbing  branches  the  lack  of  standardization, 
together  with  an  intolerant  attitude  in  the  managers  and  the 
presence  of  many  small  concerns  (always  the  most  opposed  to 
unionism)  were  probably  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a  similar 
agreement,  after  it  had  functioned  for  five  years. 

The  history  of  the  molders'  union  reveals  the  usual  progress 
in  discipline,  solvency,  control  of  the  industry,  intelligence  of 
outlook,  toleration  of  machinery  growing  even  to  approval, 
direct  legislation,  complexity  in  organization,  specialization 
within  the  craft,  extension  of  the  union  toward  the  industrial 
rather  than  craft  basis,  though  it  remains  a  craft  union,  coopera- 
tion with  the  employers  and  with  other  unions,  and  similar 
progress  in  organization,  honesty  and  toleration  among  the  em- 
ployers. 

The  union  has  always  stood  for  a  four-year  apprenticeship  and 
an  all-around  training  in  the  craft,  while  lately  it  has  favored 
trade  schools  in  addition, — not  an  instructor  in  the  shop,  but 
rather  the  mixing  of  apprentices  among  journeymen  **that  they 
may  learn  the  principles  of  unionism  as  well  as  molding**.  Much 
technical  rather  than  academic  education  would  be  inadvisable, 
here  as  in  most  other  trades,  since  the  average  journeyman 
molder  stays  in  the  trade  for  fewer  than  sixteen  years,  so  that 
the  union  has  consented  to  one  apprentice  for  every  five  journey- 
men. Wherever  the  workman  must  or  will  change  his  trade  from 
time  to  time,  as  in  most  crafts,  to  teach  him  a  trade  is  to  teach 
him  to  be  out  of  a  job,  while  a  general  education  will  always  be 
useful  to  him. 

Intelligence  in  the  modern  molder  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  chapters  have  served  for  publication  both 
among  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  and  in  ih^  International Molders' 
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Journal.     The  study  is  historical  chiefly,  from  the  origins  in 

1833  to  1917.     It  is  regrettable  that  it  was  not  brought  up  to 

date  before  being  printed.     The  book  strikes  us  as  too  historical ; 

we  care  to  understand  what  the  union  is  to-day  alone;  the  past 

is  useful  to  illuminate  the  present,  but  the  present  is  quite  as 

much  illuminated  by  the  present — by  the  needs,  desires,  forces, 

equilibria,  resistances,  which  operate  along  with   tradition   to 

make  things  as  they  are,  and  to  control  what  they  will  be,  or 

might  be  made. 

S.  C.  GilFillan. 


The  Last  Harvest.   By  John  Burroughs.   New  York  and  Boston :  Hough- 
Ion  Mifflin  Company.     1922.    Pp.  X,  295. 

Perhaps  the  last  literary  efforts  of  a  distinguished  and  well- 
beloved  octogenarian  are  always  worth  preserving,  if  only  to 
show  how  thinking  old  age,  that  retains  some  of  its  freshness 
can  be  the  symbol  of  immortal  youth. 

The  studies  on  Emerson  and  Thoreau  are,  of  course,  well 
worth  while,  because  these  men  have  a  perennial  value  that  the 
loving,  though  critical  appreciation  of  a  John  Burroughs  can 
only  enhance. 

The  essay  entitled  *'A  Critical  Glance  into  Darwin*'  has  the 
merit  of  meeting  the  popular  interest  of  the  moment,  and  of 
pointing  out  the  'better  way'  of  criticism  when  one  is  dealing 
with  a  great  man. 

This  sentence  about  Emerson  is  quite  quotable: — 

**Emer.son  was  a  preacher  without  a  creed,  a  scholar  de- 
voted to  super-literary  ends,  an  essayist  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  God,  the  soul,  nature,  the  moral  law  .... 
always  the  literary  artist  looking  for  the  right  word,  the 
right  image,  but  always  bending  his  art  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligious thought."  (p.  19). 

The  book  is  indexed,  and  has  a  preface  by  Clara  Barrus. 

T.  P.  B. 
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